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Class  AVES. 


THE  FOURTH  ORDER  OF  BIRDS,  GALLINM, 
OR   GALLINACEOUS  BIRDS, 

So  named  from  their  affinity  with  the  domestic  cock, 
have,  in  general,  like  that  bird,  the  upper  mandible 
vaulted,  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  large  membrana- 
ceous space  at  the  base  of  the  bill  covered  by  a 
cartilaginous  scale.  Their  disposition  and  mien  are 
dull ;  their  wings  are  short  j  their  bony  sternum  is 
diminished  by  two  emarginations,  so  large  and  deep 
that  they  occupy  almost  the  whole  sides ;  the  crest  is 
truncated  obliquely  in  front,  so  that  the  sharp  point  of 
the  furca  is  joined  to  it  only  by  a  ligament.  All 
these  circumstances,  by  weakening  the  pectoral  mus- 
cles, render  their  flight  difficult  Their  tail  has,  in 
general,  fourteen,  and  sometimes  eighteen  feathers ; 
their  lower  lar3aix  is  very  simple :  hence  none  of 
them  sing  weU ;  their  crop  is  very  large,  and  their 
gizzard  very  powerftd.  If  we  except  the  Alectors, 
they  lay  and  cover  their  eggs  on  the  ground  on 
some  bits  of  straw  or  grass,  negligently  put  together. 
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Every  male  has,  in  general,  many  females,  and 
does  not  intermeddle  either  with  the  nest,  or  bring- 
ing up  of  the  young,  which  are  in  general  numerous ; 
and,  which  for  the  most  part,  are  able  to  run  imme- 
diately on  quitting  the  egg. 

This  order  is  composed  principally  of  a  very 
natural  family,  remarkable  for  having  furnished  us 
with  the  most  part  of  our  domestic  poultry,  and  with 
some  excellent  game  ;  whose  anterior  toes  are  united 
at  the  base  by  a  short  membrane,  and  indented  along 
their  edges  ;  and  which  can  be  divided  into  genera 
by  characters  only  of  little  impoitance,  drawn  from 
the  appendices  of  the  head.  But  that  we  may  not 
over  much  multiply  beings,  we  shall  associate  with 
them  ceitain  genera,  whose  feet  have  not  this  mem- 
brane, and  one  of  which,  the  Pigeons,  connect  the 
Gallinaceous  birds  with  the  Passeres;  the  others, 
Opisthocomi,  approximate  in  some  degree  to  the 
Coiythaix  of  the  last  family. 

The  Alectors.*      (Merrem.) 

Are  large  gallinaceous  birds  of  America,  a  good  deal 
analogous  to  our  turkeys,  with  a  large  round  tail, 
composed  of  broad  and  stiff  feathers.  Many  of  them 
have  singular  arrangements  of  the  windpipe.  They 
Kve  in  the  woods,  on  buds  and  fruits,  build  in  the 
trees,  perch,  and  are  very  sociable,  and  inclined  to 
domestication.  Gmelin  and  Latham  have  divided 
them  into  Curassows  and  Guans,  but  from  characters 

«  Alector  b  the  Greek  name  fur  the  cock 
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not  very  determinate.  We  subdivide  them  as 
follows : 

The  Hoccos,  properly  so  called.  Buff.    MUous  of 

Brazil,  &c. 

(Crax.     Lin.) 

Have  a  strong  bill,  and  its  base  surrounded  with  a 
skin,  sometimes  of  a  bright  colour,  in  which  the 
nostrils  are  pierced ;  on  their  head  is  a  tuft  of  long, 
straight,  and  erect  feathers,  curled  at  the  end. 

They  are  about  the  size  of  the  turkey,  and,  like 
that  bird,  mount  the  trees.  They  are  brought  up  at 
will,  in  America ;  and  some  individuals  come  here 
from  thence,  so  differently  coloured,  that  we  hesitate 
in  characterizing  their  species. 

The  most  common  are  : 

The  Crerted  Curassow.    Lath.     Mttou-Porangcu 
Maig.   (Crax  Akctor,  Lin.  Buff.  Ois.  IL  pi.   IS. 

VieiU.  Galer.  199.) 

Black,  with  the  lower  belly  white,  and  the  cere 
yellow.  Their  trachea  makes  merely  a  slight  turn 
before  it  enters  into  the  chest.* 

*  See  its  anatomy.  Tern.  €ral«  iij.  t.  5.  f.  l,  5t,  z.  Mem.  Acad.  Sd. 
B».  in  t.  Trant.  Fitfieldy  Mem.  t  When  young,  black;  body,  white 
buided ;  tcmplei,  naked :  when  older,  belly  varied  with  reddish ;  crest, 
body,  wmg,  and  tail,  white  banded ;  and  the  crest,  straight.  See  Le  Mitu 
fandf,  Aiara,  Voy.  169. 
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Some  of  them  have  at  the  base  of  the  bill  a 
globular  tubercle,  more  or  less  thick. 

Globose  Curassow.     Crcuc  Globicera.     Idn.  Enl.  86, 

and  Edw.  295, 1. 

Body,  black;    vent,  white;    crown,  black;  tail-tip, 
white. 

Among  both  of  these  there  are  some  which  have 
the  body  striped  with  white  or  yellow.  Albin  II.  32, 
which  appears  to  be  the  true  Hoazin  of  Mexico,  of 
Fernandez.* 

Sometimes  the  whole  under  part  is  yellow.  Asotcl 
Voy.  IV.  p.  169.  It  appears  also  from  other  tra- 
vellers that  the  females  are  fulvous-yellow. 

Those  of  Peru : 

Red  Curassota.    Crax  Rvhra.     Lin.  Fl.  £nl«  125. 

have  the  under  part  of  a  bright  chesnut,  and  the 
head  and  neck  varied  with  black  and  white.t 


*  Temminck  regards  tkcm  as  the  Hybrid  breeds,  produced  I17  the  11 
mixture  of  the  species  in  a  domesticated  state. 

f  The  Ctom  Aiedor  Fanmm  of  Latham.  See  Albin.  t.  40,  and  Lath. 
Syn.  t.  63.  Tenminck  describes  the  wild  specimens  as  those  with  the 
neck  black  and  white  banded;  the  cere  black;  and  the  fail  with  nine 
black  edged,  yellow-wfaite  bands.  The  hybrid  with  C  Aketor^  as  darker 
varied  with  reddish,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  chest,  and  middle  taS> 
feathers  black.  See  PL  Enl.  125L  with  the  orbits  feathered  in  the  other 
hybrid  the  orbits,  are  naked;  the  head,  neck,  and  crest,  are  black;  the 
up|>cr  part  of  the  body  and  tail^fealhere,  banded  with  black  and  ydkyw. 
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C.  FaciokUa.     Spix.  t.  62.  a. 

Black;  fulvous  banded ;  neck,  black,  scarcely  banded ; 
crest,  white  banded ;  chest,  belly,  vent,  and  thighs, 
femigmous ;  bill,  yellow-brown ;  feet,  whitish.  Size 
of  a  common  fowl.     Peru. 

C  Blumenbcushii.    Spix.  64. 

Violet-black ;  wings,  red  and  black  banded ;  belly, 
vait,  and  thighs,  red-brown ;  crest,  white  banded ; 
tail,  graduated,  violet-black.  Length  of  body,  twen- 
ty-nine inches ;  of  tail^  one  foot. 

C  Globulosa.    Spix.  65.  t.  66. 

Violet-black  ;  crested ;  bill,  yellow ;  lower  jaw,  equal; 
male  with  a  globule  above  the  nostrils,  and  two  glo- 
bular caruncles  on  the  lower  jaw ;  vent  and  orbits, 
white ;  female,  without  globule  or  caruncle,  and  vent, 
red.     Laigth,  two  and  a  half  feet ;  tail,  one  foot. 

C  Rubrirostris.    Spix.  6J. 

Violet-black;  crestal  steellike;  bill,  purple,  base; 
belly  and  vent,  white ;  tail,  violet-black.* 


The  PAUxi.t  Tern.     Ourax.  Cuv. 
Have  a  shorter  and  thicker  bill,  and  the  mem* 

*  Add  Wattled  Curastow.  Lath.  Crtue  CarunctJatay  Temm.  Gal.  t,  iij.  44. 
14.  £3.;  the  head,  black;  belly,  chesnut;  cere  and  crown  membrane,  at 
the  gape,  and  orbits,  naked,  red ;  crest,  black,  curled.    Brazils. 

t  hnod  is  the  name  by  which  Fernandez  designafeea  them.  Ourax  the 
Admian  name  for  the  heathcock. 
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brane  at  its  base,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
head^  covered  with  short  and  close  feathers  like 
velvet. 

The  commonest  species,  called 

Cushew  Curassow.     Crax  Pauxi.  Lin.   £nl.  78* 

Vieill.  Galer.  200. 

Carries  at  the  base  of  the  bill  an  oval  tubercle,  nearly 
as  thick  as  the  head,  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and 
stony  hardness.  This  bird  is  black,  but  about  the 
vent  and  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  white.  It  lays  on  the 
ground.  Its  native  country  is  not  certainly  known. 
The  trachea  descends  on  the  outside,  along  the  right 
side  to  behind  the  sternum,  bends  toward  the  left 
side,  and  returns  in  front  to  enter  the  chest  by  the 
furca.     All  its  rings  are  compressed.* 

There  is  another  species,  which  has  in  stead  of 
a  tubercle,  a  mere  salient  crest  on  the  bill,  which  is 
red.  Its  belly,  and  the  end  of  the  tail,  are  marron. 
This  is  the  true  Mitu  of  Margrave. 

Razor-billed  Curasww.   Ouraw  Mitu.  Tem.  Col.  153. 
Crtw  Galeata*  Lath.  Craw  Tomentosa.  Spix.  t.  63. 

Blac*k  belly,  chcsnut ;  tail,  white  tipt.      Tern,  Gal. 
ij.  7.  t.  4/  2. 

•  The  Cuah9w  CurtUMw.  Edw.  t.  905.  and  Gm.  t.  86.  f.  1.  The  tnchem 
b  flgur«l  bj  Temminck,  Oil.  y*  t*  <*  f*  1* 
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Craof.  Tuberosa.  Spix.  t.  67- 

Shiniiig  violet-black,  with  a  red  abdomen,  and  white 
tips  to  the  tail ;  the  bill  compressed,  and  without  any 
appendages. 

Cr.  Uramutum,     Spix.  Braz.  t.  62. 

Chesnut-brown ;  with  a  black  head  and  tail,  and  red 
and  black  banded  back,  and  wing-coverts,  and  a 
narrow  crest  of  long  recumbent  feathers. 

N.  B.  The  Chacamelf  Buff.  Crax  Vociferans^ 
GmeL,  founded  on  a  vague  indication  of  Fernandez, 
ch.  61,  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated.  Sonnini 
thinks  that  it  may  be  the  Falco  VuUurinus.  The 
Caracara  of  Buff,  and  of  Dutertre,  is  the  genus 
Agamiy  Psapfua. 


The  GuANS-f  or  Yacous,  (Penelope.)  Merrem. 

Have  a  thinner  bill  than  the  hoccos ;  round  the 
eyes,  and  imder  the  throat,  are  naked;  and  the  naked 
part  under  the  throat  is  capable  of  being  inflated. 

Many  varieties  of  colour  are  also  known,  among 
which  it  is  difficult  to  establish  specific  limits ;  those 
especially  which  have  a  crest,  and  some  of  them  of 

f  Guan  and  Yacou  are  names  of  the  birds  in  Guiana  and  Brazil.  Pene- 
lope, wluch  was  introduced  by  Merrem,  implied  among  the  Greeks  a  species 
of  duck,  which,  at  they  sud,  saved  from  drowiUDg  the  wife  of  Ulysses^  in 
hermfancy. 
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different  shades  of  brown  or  bronzed.     As  the  Pene- 
lope Jacupema.     Merr.  11.  11. 


Sometimes  they  are  spotted  on  the  chest,  as 


The  Gium  or  Quan^  Lath.    Penel.  Cristata,  6m. 

Edw.  13.* 

Shining,  reddish-green ;  rump  and  belly,  chesnut ; 
neck  and  chest,  white  spotted ;  temple  naked,  violet ; 
throat,  red ;-  female  more  obscurely  crested. 


The  P.  JacquacUi  Spix.  t.  68,  Jacucacuy  t.  69» 
Jacupehaj  t.  71?  Jacupemhaj  t.  72.  Chattata^  t.  73,  and 
Arracuan,  t.  74-,  of  Spix,  are  nearly  allied  to  P. 
Cristata^  if  indeed  they  are  not  simple  varieties  of 
it.  The  P.  Maraily  Vieill.  Gal.  198,  answers  prin- 
cipally to  the  Jacupeba. 

Sometimes  they  are  black  withr  spots  on  the  chest, 
and  more  or  less  white  on  the  crest  and  wing- 
coverts. 

Cumana  Curcusow,  Lath.  Pen.  Leucohphos^ 
Merr.  II.  12,  or  Pen.  Oumanenm,  Gm.  Jacq.  Beytr. 
pi.  11,  Bajon  Cay.  pi.  5,  or  Pen.  Jacutinga.  Spix, 
pi.  70. 

•  The  Meieagris  Cridaia  of  Lin.    See  Ttachea^  &c.  Temm.  Gal.  ii, 
t.  6.  C  l*-5.    Latham  figured  the  Thichea  of  Crtu  Patui  for  thif  biriL 
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Crested,  violet  black  ;  head^  white ;  neck  and  chest, 
white  dotted ;  wing-coverts,  white  spotted ;  quills, 
truncated  at  the  tops.     See  Temm.  Oal.  iij.  t.  7^  f-  2* 

There  are   some  intermediate   bet  Teen  the  two 

Piping  Curassow,  Lath.  Pen.  Pipile^  Jacq.  Beytr. 
pi.  11.* 

The  windpipe,  at  least  in  the  first  named  of  the 
above  species,  descends  under  the  skin  to  far  behind 
die  posterior  edge  of  the  sternum,  remounts  again, 
and  returns  to  bend  again  and  remount  towards  the 
fiirca,  by  which  it  passes,  as  in  common,  to  arrive  at 
the  limgs.t 

One  species  is  almost  without  a  crest. 

Marail  Tkirkey^  Lath.  Pen.  Marail^  Enl.  338, 
Vicill.  Galer.  198. 

Greenish-black,  with  a  yellow  belly ;  appears  to  be 
very  distinct.  The  trachea  in  both  sexes  makes  a 
little  handle  at  the  top  of  the  sternum  before  it 
enters  the  chest.t 

•  Tcmm.  eomiden  this  the  same  as  the  Cwmma  Cwrauow. 

f  See  TVmm.  Qtiii^ ilj.  t.  6.f.  1,  2, 7.    The  Tiradiea. 

X  Temminek  deseribes  thtt^pedes  ai  crested,  dork  shining  eopper<-gi«en 
neck,  and  dicst  white  spotted.  The  orbits,  throat,  and  membranes,  red- 
dish, and  the  female  obscurely  crested.  He  figures  the  l>achea,  OaL  t.  7. 
f.  1.,  as  docs  also  Lath.  Un.  Trans,  iv.  t.  9.  f.  s.  See  also  Bajon.  Mem. 
Cayenne,  £  t.  5, 4,  and  Em.  t.  83,  £  4. 

Add—Oftfcwrv  Gwm^  Lath.  Penekpe  06§aira,  Tem.  GaL  lij.  68.    Not 
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The  Pabraquas,  Ortalida.     Merem. 

Diflfer  from  the  last  prindpaUy  in  the  absence  of  the 
nudity  of  the  throat,  and  about  the  eyes. 
Only  one  is  known : 

The  Motmot  and  Parraka  PheoMnt^  Lath.  CSo- 
traeOf  Buff.,  Phasianus  Motmot^  Gm.  and  P/uu. 
Parraqua,  Lath*  EnL  146,  (which  is  bad,  inas- 
much as  it  represents  the  tail  as  pointed,)  Bajon. 
Cay.  pL  1. 

Bronze-coloured  above,  whitish*grey  underneath, 
and  red  on  the  head. 

The  voice  of  this  bird  is  very  strong,  and  articu- 
lates its  name.  The  trachea  of  the  male  descends 
under  the  skin  toward  the  abdomen,  and  returns 
again  to  enter  the  chest. 

crerted;  crown,  neck,  tail,  and  qiulls,  black;  throat,  back,  and  wing, 
Uacktfb,  white  ipoiUd;  romp,  belljr,  and  rent,  chetnut  Paraguay  the 
Yaeueku  of  Azara,  n«  855. 

S^ptreSiom  Owm,  Lath.  H  Penelope  SuperdBarit,  Tern.  Gall.  iij.  70. 
Not  cretted{  crown  and  nape,  black-brown ;  back,  greenbh-ath ;  feathen, 
grey  edged;  wing-coirertf  and  lecondariet,  greenish  and  yellow  edged; 
belly  and  nunp,  red.  Brazilf.  The  Eyebrowed  Omm^  Lath.  Hist.  iriiL 
139,  ii  the  same,  or  a  very  nearly  allied  species. 

See  also  the  account  -of  Peneiope  Aiurvi,  of  Gondot,  Keeper  of  the 
Museum  of  Bogota,  Lesson  Bfan.  915,  found  on  the  mountains  of  New 
Grenada.  The  trachea  descends  without,  and  foldi  into  the  chest.  It  has 
two  cQsca,  like  those  of  Penelope  Parahma. 
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With  these  different  alectors  are  commonly  asso- 
ciated 

The  HoAziN,  Buff.  Opisthocomus,  Hofmanseg, 

An  American  bird,  which  has  the  same  carriage, 
whose  bill  is  thick  and  short,  with  the  nostrils 
pierced  in  the  horn  of  it,  without  a  membrane. 
The  head  has  a  tuft  of  long  narrow  and  slender 
feathers.  This  bird  is  distinguishable  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  order  by  the  absence  of  any  membrane 
between  the  base  of  the  toes.     It  is 

Phasianus    CristatM,   L.  Enl.  337,   Vieill.   Gal. 

193. 

Greenish-brown,  varied  with  white  above;  the 
neck,  before,  and  the  end  of  the  tail,  fulvous  ;  mat- 
ron beneath.  It  is  found  in  Guiana  perching  by 
the  sides  of  inundated  places,  where  it  feeds  on 
leaves  and  grain  of  a  species  of  arum.  Its  flesh 
has  a  strong  scent  of  castor,  and  is  only  used  as  a 
bait  for  certain  fish.  The  name  of  Hoazin  has 
been  applied,  without  any  proof,  to  this  bird  by 
Buffon,  after  an  indication  of  Fernandez,  Mex. 
p.  320,  chap.  10,  M.  Vieillot,  Gal.  t.  193,  under 
the  name  of  Sasa  Onsiata,  and  badly  represented, 
as  if  its  beak  was  notched  near  the  commissure. 
It  forms  a  very  distinct  genus  from  the  other  gal- 
linaceous birds,  and  will  probably  prove  the  type  of 
a  peculiar  family  when  its  anatomy  is  known. 
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The  PEACOCKS,  Payo,  Lin. 

Named  Pamif,  in  French,  from  their  cry,  are  cha- 
racterized by  a  crest  or  tuft  upon  the  head,  and  by 
the  eoverto  of  the  tail  being  larger  than  the  quills, 
and  capable  of  erection,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  like  a 
wheel.  Every  person  knows  how  brilliant  are  the 
lax  and  silky  barbs  of  these  feathers,  and  the  eye- 
spot  painted  at  the  extremity  of  them. 

The  Oreited  Peacock  (  Pavo  Oristatw)^  Lin.  Enl.  433 

and  434, 

In  whicli  the  head  is  adorned  with  a  tuft  of 
straiglit  feathers,  broad  at  the  end.  This  superb 
birdf  originally  of  the  north  of  India,  was  brought 
into  Europe  by  Alexander.  The  wild  bird  even 
surpasses  the  domesticated  in  brilliancy.  The  back 
and  wings  of  the  former  are  blue  instead  of  golden 
greon»  and  the  tail  is  fuller. 

The  Japan  Peacock^  ill-named  by  Linnaeus  Pavo 
Ataticiis^  for  it  is  not  without  spurs.  Vieill.  Gal. 
«)tt,  Shaw  Nat.  Mis.  641. 

This  is  a  distinct  species,  with  a  crest  of  long  and 
nam>w  feathers ;  tlie  neck  is  not  blue,  but  golden 
green  undulatiHl*  Its  tail  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  common  s)HH:ies« 
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The  Iris  Peacock^  Lath.  (Pavo  Bicakaratus  and  77^- 
betanus,  Gm.)  Enl.  4QQ  and  493,  VieilL  Gal. 
pi.  203.» 

Is  much  smaller,  and  has  on  the  head  merely  a 
short  dose  crest  The  tarsi  of  the  male  are  each 
armed  with  two  spurs ;  the  coverts  of  the  tail,  less 
elongated,  have  double  spots,  but  those  of  the  8ca< 
pulars  single  ;  all  of  them  in  the  form  of  a  mirror. 

M.  Temminck  has  made  a  genus  of  this  undar 
die  name  of  Foltplectrum,  which  M.  Vieillot  has 
changed  to  Dipusctron. 

Polypi.  AlboceUatwn^  Tem. 

Is  a  species  not  far  removed  from  the  last.  The 
spots  are  simple  blue,  in  a  white  circle. 

P.  ChaUnarvmj  Tem. 

Has  blue  quills,  but  the  coverts  have  only  transverse 
black  and  yellow  bars.t 

The  LopHOPHORES.    Lophophorus,  Tem. 
Have  the  head  surmounted  with  a  tuft  similar  to 


•  Hm  Pavo  Spk^enu,  VielL  Gal.  the  Paoo  JofXimcus,  Hon.  does  not 
perhaps  differ  from  h.    Head,  figured.    Tem  GaL        t.  1.  £  I. 

f  The  Phadamu  Pavcnmut^  and  Ph.Futcu$^  of  Klem,  the  Poijipleeinm 
Oenqidt  of  Temmmck,  sometimes  found  white.  GeriOf  y.  t  981.  £dw. 
1 67  tnd  68.    Em.  t.  85.  f.  9, 8, 
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that  of  the  Peacock's.  The  tail  is  also  like  the  pea- 
cock's, but  the  coverts  are  not  elongated.  They 
resemble  the  peacock  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  me- 
tallic colours  of  the  plumage  of  the  male.  A  circle 
round  the  eyes,  and  even  the  cheeks  are  naked 
as  in  the  pheasant,  and  the  tarsi  have  strong  spurs. 

One  species  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Nor- 
thern India. 

hnpeymt  Pheasant^  Lath.,  Lophophorus  Refvlgens^ 
T.  Phasiantis  Impeyanusj  Lath.  S3niops.  Sup. 
pi.  114,  Mimaulus  Impeyanus^  Vieill.  Gal.  SOS. 

As  big  as  a  hen  turkey ;  black  ;  the  crest,  feathers, 
and  those  of  the  back  changing  into  different  golden, 
cupreous,  sapphire,  and  emerald  hues.  The  quills  of 
the  tail  red.  The  young  and  the  female  are  brown, 
varied  with  grey  and  yellow. 

.Mian  appears  to  have  known  and  described  this 
bird.     Hist.  An.  L.  xvL  c.  2. 


The  Cohured  Pheasanty  Lath.  Lophophonu  Ouvierh 

Tem.  Col.  pi.  1. 

With  a  pendant  crest,  black  body,  with  the 
edges  of  the  feathers  of  the  back  white,  dis- 
covered by  M.  Alfred  Duvaucel.  It  is  probably 
the  Phasianus  Leucmielanosy  of  Lath.  Its  female 
is  brown,  with  the  edges  of  the  feathers  of  the 
chest  whitish. 
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Also  has  been  described : 

Ency.  Met.  Suppl.  t  237,  f- 1- 

LaphopJwrus    Wallichii.     Hardwicke.     Lin.   Trans. 

XV.  166. 

Orbit,  large,  naked  red;  crest  of  few,  recurved 
feathers ;  head,  slate-coloured ;  neck,  whitish ;  upper 
part  of  the  back  aod  breast,  whitish,  black  banded ; 
lores,  wings,  sides,  and  rump,  golden-brown,  black 
lunuled ;  tail,  compressed,  graduated,  yellow-brown, 
blackish-banded ;  spur,  sharp ;  bill  of  Almorah,  called 
cheer,    Lenglh,  two  aod  a  half  feet. 

The  TuRKiES.*     (Meleagris,  Lin.) 

Have  the  head  and  the  back  of  the  neck  furnished 
with  a  denuded  skin,  which  is  altogether  maxnmi- 
fonned;  under  the  throat  is  an  appendage  which 
hangs  along  the  neck,  and  on  the  front  is  another, 
of  a  conical  shape,  which  in  the  male  bird  is  blown 
out  and  elongated  in  the  moments  of  irritation,  hang«- 
ing  then  above  the  point  of  the  bill.  On  the  under 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  adult  male,  is  a  pencil  of 
stiff  hairs.  The  coverts  of  the  tail  are  shorter,  and 
stiffer  than  in  the  peacock ;  and  erect  themselves  in 
the  manner  of  the  peacock  to  make  a  circle.  The 
males  have  weak  spurs. 
Only  one  species  was  for  a  long  time  knovni. 

*  Meleagm  h  ^e  Greek  name  of  the  Guinea  fowl,  and  is,  therefore^  in- 
properiy  applied  to  the  turkey  by  Linnseui. 
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The   Common  TSjurkey^  (Meleagru  OaBopavo.  Lin.) 

E11L97. 

Brought  from  America,  in  the  l6th  century,  and 
spread  now  throughout  Europe,  on  accoimt  of  the 
goodness  of  its  flesh,  its  size,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  multiples. 

The  WUd  Tarkies  o/Ftrginia,  Vieill.  Gal.  201. 
Are  of  a  greenish  cupreous  brown.* 
But  another  has  been  lately  described : 

The    Honduras    Turkey^  Lath.  4.      MeU    Ocellata. 
Cuv.  Mem.  Mus.  I7,  pi*  1-  CoL  111. 

Nearly  as  fine  as  the  peacock,  by  the  brilliancy  of  its 
colours,  and  especially  by  the  circles  of  sapphire 
colour,  surroimded  with  gold  and  ruby,  which  de- 
corate the  tail.     It  was  taken  in  Honduras  Bay. 

The  Pintados,  Guinea,  or  Pea-Fowls.    Numida,* 

Lin. 

Have  the  head  naked,  fleshy  caruncles  at  the  bottom 

*  Consult  Pr.  Musang.  Orn.  Amer.  t.  and  Audubon,  Amec  Birds,  t. 
and  Yieil.  Gal.  t.  The  domestic  varieties  greatiy  vary  in  colour,  and  have 
been  often  figured.  Tem^  Gal.  ij.  t.  j.  f.  5  to  9,  figures  Larynx  of  this 
bird.  There  are  two  varieties  noticed,  the  Crested,  Albin.  ij.  1 35,  and  the 
JfybrH  £dw.  357. 

*  The  Greeks  named  these  birds  Meieagrit,  under  the  idea  that  they 
were  the  production  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  sisters  of  Meleager.  The 
q»ots  on  their  plumage  being  considered  as  the  traces  of  tears.  The 
Romans  named  them  Fowls  of  Aftica»  Numidia,  &c.  The  modems  have 
found  them  only  in  Gumea. 
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of  the  cheeks,  a  short  tail,  and  the  cranium,  in 
general,  surmounted  with  a  callous  crest.  Their 
feet  have  no  spurs ;  their  tail  is  short  and  pendant ; 
and  the  thick  feathers  of  the  rump  give  them  an 
inflated  appearance. 

The  common  species, 

TTie  Guinea  Pintado.  Lath.     N.  MeJeagris.  L.  £nl. 

108. 

Is  originally  from  Africa.  The  plumage  is  slate 
coloured,  covered  all  over  with  roimd  white  spots.  It 
is  a  bird  whose  clamorous  and  querulous  disposition 
renders  it  very  inconvenient  to  be  kept  in  the  poul- 
try  yard,  although  it  is  excellent  eating.  In  a  natural 
state  they  live  in  very  large  flocks  ;  and  frequent,  in 
preference,  marshy  situations.* 

OrefUd  PintadOf  Lath.  Num.  Cristataf  Pal.  Spic. 
IV.  pi.  2.  Vieill.  Gal.  pi.  209. 

In  this  species  the  head  is  surmounted  with  a 
crest  of  feathers. 

The  body,  black,  blue  spotted;  chest  and  crest, 
black ;  throat,  blood-red ;  neck,  above,  bluish.  See 
Lath.  Om.  IV.  t.  62.  &c.  Ency.  Meth.  t.  85.  f.  3. ;  and 
Mr.  Yarrel,  Lin.  Trans,  has  figured  its  trachea. 

*  The  Larjnx  figured  by  Tenm.  OaL  tf,  t.  1./.  4,  5. 
'01.  vni.  c 
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TTie  Mitred  Pintado^  Lath.    Num.  Mihrataf  Pallas, 

Spic.  t.  3.  f.  1,  head. 

And  in  this  the  head  is  armed  with  a  conical 
helmet. 

Body,  hlack,  white  spotted ;  with  a  longitudinal  gular 
pleat.     Madagascar  and  Guinea. 

Nvm.  Ptylorhg/nchoy  Lich. 

In  this  the  helmet  is  very  small ;  but  at  the  base 
of  the  bill  there  is  also  a  small  tuft  of  short  stems, 
almost  without  barbs. 

The  Numida  .^^yptica.  Lath,  described  from 
Germ.  Om.  t.  S32,  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
crested  species. 

The  Great  Genus  of  Pheasants,  (Phasiakus),  Lin- 
Has  the  cheeks  partly  denuded  of  feathers,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  red  skin,  and  the  plumes  of  the  tail 
arranged  in  an  imbricated  manner. 

At  the  head  of  these  we  place 

The  Cock  (Gallus). 

Whose  head  is,  in  addition,  furnished  with  a  fleshy 
and  vertical  comb,  and  whose  lower  mandible  has  on 
each  side  a  fleshy  wattle ;  the  quills  of  the  tail,  four- 
teen in  number,  are    arranged   upon  two  vertical 
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planes,  side  by  side ;  the  coverts  in  the  male  are 
ekmgated,  and  form  an  arch  over  the  tail  properly 
speaking* 

The  Cock  and  Common  Poultry.  (^Phasianus  OaUtis, 

LO  Enl.  1  and  49. 

Varies  infinitely  in  colour ;  its  size,  moreover,  is  very 
different.  There  are  some  races,  in  which  there  is 
a  tuft  of  erect  feathers,  instead  of  a  comb ;  some  have 
feathears  on  the  tarsi,  and  even  on  the  toes ;  others 
have  the  crest,  the  wattles,  and  the  periosteiun  of 
all  the  skeleton,  black;  certain  monstrous  races 
have,  for  many  generations,  five,  and  even  sis:  toes.* 
We  are  now  acquainted  with  many  species  of  the 
wild  cock,  as 

JThe   tVUd   Cocky  Lath.     OiJlus  Sorvneraiiij  Tem. 

Col.  9S^  and  3. 

Very  remarkable  for  the   plumes   of  the  neck  of 

*  Temminck  rc^gards  the  following  domestic  birds  as  arisiJig  from  dis- 
dact  species  &>  yet  uodiscvyered  ia  their  wild  state  : — 

The  N$gro  Cooft^  Lath.  GMu  Morio  and  Mazambiem;  BrissoDy  with  the 
combs,  wattles,  and  petioiCieami  blacky  and  the  bodyvariously  coloured* 
Fzon  Inifia. 

The  SBt  Cocky  Lath.  GaBus  Lanaius,  Temm.  PI.  £al.  L  818,  whit^ 
with  the  feather^resemUing  silk.  From  China  and  India.  Skin  and  perios- 
team.  Mack. 

The  Cmpedor  Frkded  Cock,  Gaiht  Critput,  Brisson ;  t.  17.  f.  1.  Stor. 
d^.  Ucc  ij.  t.  215 ;  with  the  feathers  reflexed  and  resolnte,  and  finely 
vmegated* 

The  two  fivmer  are  pcobabJy  varieties  of  an  unknown  species ;  the  latter 
to  differ  Tery  little  from  the  Galku  DometHcut, 

c  2 
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the  male,  the  stems  of  which  are  enlarged  toward 
the  base  into  three  successive  disks  of  homy  matter. 
The  comb  of  the  male  is  indented.  It  is  found  in 
the  Gauts  mountains  of  Hindostan. 

The  cock  is  grey,  varied  with  red  and  white ;  the 
chest,  reddish ;  the  neck  and  wing-coverts,  fulvous ; 
and  the  tail,  shining-green.  The  hen  is  smaller, 
without  any  comb  or  wattles,  the  head  feathered,  and 
the  body  duller,  varied  with  brown  and  red. 

SeeSonn.  Voy.  Ind.  ij.  t.  94,  and  95.  Ency.  Meth. 
t.  86,  f.  5.  Temminck  has  figured  one  of  its  feathers. 
Gall.  ij.  t.  3.  f.  1,  2. 

M.  Leschenaud  has  brought  two  others  from 
Java.   The  one, 

Javan  Cock.  Lath.     OaU.  Bankiva.     Tern. 

Which  has  an  indented  crest  like  the  preceding,  and 
has  on  the  neck  nothing  but  long  idling  feathers,  of 
the  finest  golden  red.  This  appears  to  me  the  most 
to  resemble  our  domestic  cock.* 

•  The  male  has  a  fulvous  back  and  head;  the  wiog-ooverts, brown-black; 
and  the  belly  and  tail  black.  The  hen,  yellowish  and  ashy-brown.  Tem- 
minck refers  to  this  species  the  following  varieties : 

The  Dawuttk  Cock,  Latham,  and  its  varieties,  Anat  Temm.  GaL  ij.  9. 
f.  8  to  9.  and  t.  S.  f.  3, 4.    See  it  with  compressed  comk 

The  Crested  Cock,  Lath,  with  tuft  of  feathers;  see  PL  Enl.  49. 

The  Bamtam  Cock,  always  of  a  small  siie,  and  often  feathered  to  the 
dawt. 

The  Ihoarf  Cock,  or  OoOm  PumiHo,  firisson,  with  very  shortfeet,  and 
about  the  siae  of  a  pigeon. 

And  the  Dorkm  Ceek,  or  Gattm  PeiUadac^m,  with  6ve  or  six  toes.  See 
FriKh,  t  1979  198. 
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Superb  Pheasant^  Lath.      Ph.  Varim.  Sh.  Nat 
Mis,  353 ;   Gal.  Furcatus,  Tern.  Col.  374. 

Black ;  with  the  neck,  copper-green,  mixed  with 
black.  The  crest  is  without  indentations,  and  under 
the  throat  is  a  small  dewlap,  without  lateral 
wattles.* 

The  Pheasants,  properly  so  called,  have  a  long 
graduated  tail,  and  the  quills  arranged  in  two  planes, 
and  covering  one  another  in  an  imbricated  form. 

*  The  tail  is  horizontal  and  forked,  the  neck-feathers  short  and  rounded ; 
the  body  is  golden-greeo,  aboTe;  and  Uack  beneath  $  the  wing- coverts, 
orange  and  brown.  The  hen  has  no  comb,  nor  crest,  and  the  orbits  naked 
and  b  probably  the  GalUu  Javamcut  of  Dr.  Horsfield*  Lin.  Trans,  xiii.  185. 

The  Jago  Cock^  Marsh.  Sumat  98.  GaUui  Giganteu$,  Temm.  Gal. 
ia  ij.  t.  9.  C  1. ;  three  times  the  size  of  the  common  cock ;  first  described 
by  Uanden,  in  his  Hist  of  Sumatra,  and  to  this  species  Temminck  refers. 
The  Padmm  Cock,  Lath.  HisL  Oattut  Patuonmt,  Brisson,  Cm.  1.  170, 
Old  aiT.  p.  510,  51 1.  Stor.  d^li  Nev.  ij.  t.  S09, 2lo,  as  a  domestic  variety. 

The  Malabar  Cock  may  also  be  a  variety  of  it. 

The  WaUkkem  JPbt^  Galhu  Ecaudaiut,  Temm.  Gal.  ij.  S6S,  662 ;  with 
an  entire  comb,  and  two  wattles  on  the  lower  jaw  ^  rump,  without  any  tai^ 
bat  covered  by  large  coverts ;  body,  orange-brown.    Ceylon. 

The  female  not  yet  described.    When  domesticated,  variously  coloured. 

The  Btm^tleti  cr  Pertum  Cock  of  Lath.  GaUut  Persiau,  Brisson,  Frisch. 
1 151, 158.  Will  t  S6. 

The  Btitrol  PheatanL  GaUnu  Afutndheri.  Gray;  comb,  crenated;  wat- 
tles, red ;  olive-green,  paler,  beneath ;  crown,  white ;  sides  of  the  head 
and  throat,  black;  back  and  rump,  darker,  finely  white  banded;  wings, 
mfious,  with  an  oblk^ue  white  band ;  tail  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
bird  'y  two  middle-feathers,  tapering,  pale-green,  with  broad  bluish  bars ;  the 
tvo  ncit  feathers,  slender,  dilated,  blackish,  and  curled  round  at  the  tip; 
ipars^  iBige,  nearly  straight  Length,  six  or  seven  feet  Hills  of  Butool, 
eafled  GUwui.   In  General  Hardwicke's  collection. 
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The  most  common  is 


Ph.  Cohhicusj  L.  Enl.  121  and  2. 

This  was  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis  by  the  Argonauts.  It  subsists 
now  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe ;  where, 
nevertheless,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  care. 

The  male  has  the  head  and  neck  deep  green,  with 
two  small  tufts  on  the  occiput,  and  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  golden  yellow,  mixed  with  green.  The 
female  is  brownish,  speckled  and  varied  with  deeper 
brown.* 

China  has  furnished  us,  in  modem  times,  with 
three  other  races  or  species,  which,  with  the  pea- 
cocks, form  the  ornaments  of  our  aviaries.  These 
are 

The  Ring  Pheasantj  Ph.  TorquaiuSf  which  differs 
from  the  common  species  only  in  having  a  brilliant 
white  spot  on  each  side  the  neck. 


*  When  dometdcated,  they  sometimes  become  white,  as  Sior.  DegR 
Uce»  i.  S59;  or,  more  or  less  nuried  with  white,  Briuon^  I.  S5,/.  9,  Hayes, 
Birds,  1 91.  They  are  said  to  breed  with  the  other  gallinaceous  birds,  and 
produce  the  TVrKry  PketuaiU,  Lath.  Pk,  Gdlopawmt,  Gmel.  see  Edw. 
Birds,  t  357,  with  the  Turkey  or  the  common  fowl,  from  the  Coquard  or 
Ifyhfidtd  PAMMnl,Lath.  Buifon,  Birds,  ij.  1 19,  Cop.  t.  Ency.  MeCh. 
lUyes,  Birds,  t  91.  With  the  Painted  Pheasant,  as  described  by  Tem- 
minck,  p.  819. 
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The  Siher  PheasantSy  {Ph.  Ni/cthemerusy   L.)  Enl. 

123,  124,  Edw.  t.  66. 

White,  with  very  fine  black  lines  on  each  feather, 
and  all  the  under  parts  black. 


The  Golden  Pheasant,  Ph.  Pictus,  L.  Enl.  21?. 

So  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  plumage.  Beneath, 
it  is  of  a  fiery  red  ;  a  beautifiil  golden-coloured  crest 
hangs  from  the  head ;  the  neck  is  furnished  with  a 
small  collar,  orange-coloured,  speckled  with  black ; 
the  top  of  the  back  is  green ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  the  rump  yellow ;  the  wings  red,  with  a 
fine  white  spot  j  the  tail  very  long,  brown,  spotted 
with  grey,  &c.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  phoenix,  given  by  Pliny  (lib.  x.  ch.  2,) 
was  made  from  this  beautiful  bird. 

The  females  of  aQ  the  pheasants  have  the  tail 
shorter  than  the  male,  and  the  plumage  varied  with 
greys  or  browns. 


Add- 


Ph.  Fersicolor,  Ph.  Diardij  Tem.,   discovered  by 
MM.  Diard  and  Duvaucel,  VieilL  Gal.  pi.  205. 

Head,  neck,  and  breast,  oopper-greea.;  abdomen, 
blackish-brown;  quills,  pale-brown,  white  fs^K>tted^ 
taO,  pale-brpwD,  asb-coloured  spots ;  head  with  violetv 
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lint,  and  wii^  and  upper  tail-€0¥ertSy  aih^Taried  witfa 


One  of  the  most  iringiilar  species  of  birds  is 


The  .tirgus  Pheasant,  Ph.  Argus,  L.  VieilL   Gal. 

The  great  Pheasant  of  Southern  Asia,  with  the 
head  and  neck  ahnost  naked,  the  tarsi  without 
spurs.  The  male  has  the  tail  very  long,  and  espe- 
cially the  secondary  quiUs  of  the  wings,  which  are 
excessively  elongated  and  enlarged,  covered  their 
whole  length  with  spots  in  the  form  of  eyes,  which, 
when  they  are  displayed,  give  the  bird  a  very  extra- 
ordinary appearance.  It  inhabits  the  mountains  of 
the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  some  other  countries  in 
the  south-east  of  Asia. 

This  forms  the  genus  Argus  of  Temminck. 

It  s^pears  that  there  exists  in  the  interior  of 
China  a  bird  whose  tail-feathers  are  still  longer,  and 
extend  to  four    feet,  whitish,  changing  into  red 


*  The  ArgM PawmmmtYveL  See  abo  PhiL  TVut.  In  1  SyEncy.Metli. 
%,  ST,  C  Sy  sad  Mm.  Lewer.  1. 10.  Acoording  to  Dr.  Hamiltoii  and  Dr. 
ijttAmmf  there  it  a  lecond  species  of  this  genus  in  Malay.  See  tbe  Mdtag 
PeaeoekfLa^  Hist  Tiii.  L  81»  t.  ISO,  which  is  said  to  spread  its  tail  like  a 
Irtefffffci  The  males  are  olire^yellowish,  with  reddish  brown  spots;  and 
tbfieaarti,  red^irown,  lined  with  Uack ;  tail,  Uack-brown,  white  dotted. 
The  fawalf  is  Uacfc-brown,  ydlow  and  brown  spotted ;  secondaries  with* 
Ot»yaspoli«    Less  than  half  the  siie  of  the  nnle. 
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towards  the  edges,  with  numerous  transverse  black 
or  marron  lines.  It  is  thought  that  this  bird  is 
represented  on  many  Chinese  papers.  M.  Tem- 
minck  names  it  Phasianus  Superbus.  Gal.  II. 
886.* 

The  following  species  are  not  in  the  text  of  Cuvier, 
but  are  described  by  other  writers : 

Phasianus  AmhentuBj  Leadbeater,  Lin.  Trans,  xti. 
1. 15,  Ph.  SuperbfjUy  Temm.  ? 

Allied  to  PA.  PiciuSy  but  larger ;  top  of  the  head, 
green ;  crest,  crimson ;  feather  of  the  back  of  the 
neck,  very  long,  forming  a  green-banded  white  tippet ; 
upper  part  of  the  body  metallic-green,  black-zoned ; 
primaries,  dusky;  breast  and  belly,  white;  rump, 
green  and  yellow ;  tail,  wedge-shaped ;  tail-feathers, 
white,  with  dark-green  circular  cross-bars ;  the  largest 
about  three  feet  long.  Cochin  China.  Collection  of 
Lady  Amherst. 


Reeves^  Pheasant^  Pharianus  Reeverii.  Gray. 

Back,  yellow-brown,  blackish,  scaled ;  crown,  cheek- 
spots,  and  upper  part  of  neck,  white ;  spot  over  eye. 


*  Temmhick  deicribes  the  body  at  red,  varied  with  green  and  blue;  crest, 
Uoe;  opper  part  of  the  neck  covered  with  long  feathers ;  humenis,  green- 
idi, spotted  with  white.  The  figure  inShaw's  Nat*  Mis.  t.  953,  to  which 
Tenoiiiick  xeArs^  represents  the  Jammer  Cock,  Odbu  FwreatuM.  It  is 
pnbsble  that  this  bird  b  the  same  as  Pk.  AmkentuB  of  the  Lin.  Trans. 

Tenann^  In  hk  analpis,  names  Phammu  FenertOui,  but  he  docs  not 
dcwflie  it* 
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naked,  red ;  rest  of  head,  lower  part  of  neck,  and 
thighs,  black ;  wing-covert  feathers  of  the  lower  part 
of  body  white,  with  two  diverging  black  streaks,  and 
reddish  edges ;  tail,  very  long  graduated  ;  feathers, 
whitish  in  the  middle,  brown  on  the  edge,  and  with 
black  lunule  cross  bands ;  quills,  black-brown,  reddish 
banded.  Length  of  body,  twenty-nine  inches ;  of  tail, 
twenty-eight  inches.     China.     Mr.  Reeves. 

The  tail-feather,  figured  by  Dr.  Tiatham  as  the  Bar 
Tailed  Pheasant j  t.  124,  may  belong  to  this  bird ; 
but  his  description  of  the  bird  evidently  belongs  to 
another  species,  probably  P.  AmheratiiB, 

PaJcraas  Pheasant^  Phaeianus  Pttcraese^  Gray. 

Ashy-grey  ;  feathers,  with  a  brownish  streak  down  the 
shaft,  and  a  black-brown  one  on  each  side  of  it; 
head,  black-green,  with  a  crest  of  long  black-green 
feathers ;  sides  of  the  neck,  white ;  chest  and  vent 
varied  with  chesnut ;  tail,  short,  wedge-shaped,  above, 
chesnut ;  beneath,  dark  brown,  white  tipt ;  bill,  black ; 
orbits,  small,  red;  quills,  brown-edged.  Length, 
nineteen  inches ;  crest,  six  inches.  The  brown  on  the 
crest  perhaps  a  stain.  Almorah  Hills.  General  Hard- 
wick. 

The  hen  ?  not  crested,  and  spurless. 

Sylhet    Pheasant^  Lath.   H.  Pharianw    Lathami^ 

Gray. 

Glossy  violet-black ;  crest  of  several  long  loose 
feathers;  loins  and  rump,  with  white  lunule  spots ;  tail, 
longish,  compressed ;  outer  feathers,  white  fringed  at  the 
top;  quills,  dusty-brown;  orbits,  very  large^  crim- 
son, carunculated ;  spurs,  long.  Length,  three  feet. 
India.   Sylhet.     Sir  J.  Anstruther. 
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The  following  have  naked  orbits,  and  short  tails  : 

Crawfurd*8  Pheasant  Phasiantis  Crawfurdii.  Gray 

Crown,  with  an  erectile  crest  of  subulate  feathers; 
orbits,  large,  naked,  red-pale-brown ;  feathers  of  the 
neck,  with  a  long  white  central  stripe,  and  dark  shaft ; 
wing-coverts,  white ;  tail,  pale-brown,  with  narrow, 
rather  wavy,  black  edged  bands;  spurs,  short,  low 
down.  Ava.  Mr.  Crawfiiid.  Length,  fourte«[i 
inches. 

Chiitygong   Pheasant.    Lath.     Hist.    Phasianus 

Muthura,    Gray. 

Back  and  rump,  fine  glossy-green ;  loins  and  wings, 
chocolate-brown;  throat,  breast,  and  bdly,  white; 
vent,  dusky-brown;  tail,  even,  rather  compressed; 
orbits,  crimson,  carunculated ;  head  and  neck,  deep 
blue-black,  slightly  crested;  spurs,  short.  India, 
called  Muthurau.    Size  of  a  turkey. 

Lineated  Pheasant.  Lath.  Hist.  Phasicmtis  Hamit- 

tonii.   Gray. 

Fine  blue ;  chest,  lineated ;  feathers  of  the  loins  and 
rump,  edged  with  white  at  the  tip;^  orbits,  naked, 
red;  secondaries  and  tail,  greenish-bladc,  slightly 
dotted;  quills,  dark-brown;  crest,  long  bristly,  re- 
tractile. 

Female,  pale^hesnut,  minutely  vermiculated,  and 
dotted  with  dark-brown  olive ;  pale,  beneath,  and  not 
so  distinctly  varied  ;  all  the  feathers,  pale  lunated  tips 
andriiafts;  tail,  middle,  palofbrown^  vermiculated  with 
black  and  pale  narrow  lines ;  aides,  metallic  olive- 
green.    Mus.  Genetvl  Haxdwicke. 
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Rufous-tailed    Pheasant.     Lath.    Hist.    Phasianus 
Erythropthahnus.  Raffles.    Mira  Mata.  Malays. 

Size  of  a  fowl ;  black,  with  a  blue  and  green  gloss ; 
back  and  wings,  finely  waved  with  grey ;  quills,  brown ; 
tail,  bright-rufous;  tail-coverts,  purpli^;  orbits, 
red ;  spurs,  strong ;  female  and  young,  entirely  steel* 
black. 

The  male  here  described  agrees  with  a  bird  brought 
by  Capt.  Hay,  as  the  hen  of  the  Fire-back  Pheasant 

Sumatra  Pheasant.  Lath.  Hist.  Phasianus.  Rufus. 

Raffles. 

Above,  deep  ferruginous,  finely  mottled  with  black ; 
feather  of  breast,  ferru^ous,  with  a  black  band 
and  white  edges ;  abdomen,  white  and  dusky ;  chin, 
nearly  white;  crest,  adpressed;  orbits,  blue;  spur, 
very  small ;  female  like  the  male. 

Brown  Penang  Pheasant.  Hard.  Mss.     Phasianus 

Castaneus. 

Bright  chesnut-brown ;  back,  wings-coverts,  and  secon- 
daries, minutely  black-speckled;  chest,  brown  and 
black  varied,  streaked  with  white ;  abdomen,  black, 
lunulated  with  white;  middle  tail-feathers,  slightly 
black  banded ;  spur,  very  short ;  head-feathers, 
deficient;  length,  about  eighteen  inches.  Penang. 
Mu8.  Oen.  Hardwicke. 

The  following  have  the  orbits  covered  with  feathers 
and  short  tails;  they  are, perhaps,  more  allied  to  the 
partridge  than  the  pheasant : 
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Black  headed  Pheasant.   Hardw.  Mss.    Pharianus 

Melanocephalus.    Gray. 

Varied  black  and  white,  small  undulated  band 
with  white  spots,  surrounded  by  a  large  black 
ring ;  neck  and  small  wing-coverts,  orange-red ; 
chest,  orange-red,  with  white  eyed  black  spots; 
belly  with  black  spot,  including  a  smaller  white 
one ;  head  and  upper  part  of  neck,  black ;  crest, 
erectile ;  orbits,  feathered,  like  Ph,  StUyray  but  not 
having  any  horn  nor  wattle.  Female,  pale-brown; 
back,  varied  with  black  lunate  spots,  and  small  black 
edged,  white  spots ;  wings,  with  angular  black  bands ; 
crown,  crested,  black  and  brown  banded;  neck,  bright 
red;  lower  part,  lunulated  pale-brown,  with  black 
curved  lines ;  beneath,  paler,  with  indistinct  blackish 
lunated  bands:  tail,  undulated  black  and  brown, 
punctately  banded;  spurless.  Almorah  in  India. 
Gen.  Hurdwicke. 

Brawn  NepatU  Pheasant.  Hardw.    Phasiantts 

Nepaulenais.  Gray. 

Female,  pale-brown ;  each  feather  with  several  curved 
blackish  punctated  lines,  near  the  end;  beneath, 
piler ;  lower  part  of  the  neck,  wing,  and  body,  with 
triangular  white  spots,  edged  with  black  on  the  centre 
of  each  feather ;  loins  and  rump,  with  a  black  spot 
on  the  centre  of  each  feather ;  thighs,  pale,  blackish 
banded ;  qiuUs  and  tail,  pale  chesnut,  with  cross  bands 
of  black  dots.  Like  female  of  Laphophorus  Impel/' 
anus  J  but  orbits,  feathers,  bill,  and  plun^age  di£Eerent. 
Length,  twenty  inches.  Male,  above,  darker;  the 
quill  and  tail-feathers,  blackish-brown,  with  five  or 
six  irr^ular  pale^yellowish  bands ;  and  a  short  blunt 
spur. 


The  HocppiFEREs.    Tem. 

Have,  with  the  naked  cheeks,  common  to  the  whole 
genus,  the  vertical  taO,  and  arched  coverts,  proper 
to  the  cock,  certain  feathers  on  the  head,  which  can 
be  erected,  and  form  a  crest  like  that  of  the  pea- 
cock. The  lower  salient  edge  of  the  naked  skin  of 
the  cheeks  supplies  the  place  of  wattles.  There  are 
strong  spurs  to  the  tarsi. 

Ph.  JgfUtui,  Sh.  Nat.  Mis.  321.  VieiU. 
GaL  «07. 

We  know  as  yet  but  this  one  species,  which  be- 
longs to  the  islands  of  Sunda ;  as  large  as  a  cock ; 
brilliant  black,  with  a  golden  red  rump;  the  two  upper 
coverts  of  the  tail,  yellowish  or  whitish ;  the  sides, 
spotted.  The  female  is  brown,  finely  striped  with 
blackish  above,  with  dariies  of  white  beneath ;  she 
also  has  a  crest. 

Temminck  describes  the  young  as  sliiiung  steel-black, 
variegated  with  small  white  lines,  and  die  tail  red. 

The  Galltu  Macartnyii,  Tem.  Ghil.  ij.  663,  and 
t,  3,  f.  10,  a  feather  <tf  the  crest  See  Macartney. 
Emb.  China,  t  13,  cop.  Nat  Misc.  t.  321.  It  some- 
times Tarics  with  white  feathers  in  the  tail. 

The  TRAGOPiQV.     Tragopan^  Cuv. 

The  male  of  this^  genus  has  the  head  more 
strangely  ornamented  than  any  other  bird.      Almost 
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naked,  it  has,  nevertheless,  behind  each  eye,  a  small 
thin  horn ;  under  the  throat  is  a  wattle,  which  is 
capable  of  extension.  The  tarsi  have  short  spurs  in 
both  sexes. 

The  Homed  Turkey.  Lath.  Penelope  SatyrOj  Gm. 
Mdeagris  Satyrus.  Lath.  Edw.  116.  Vieill. 
Gal.  206. 

This  species  only  is  known,  which  is  originally  of  the 
north  of  India ;  of  the  size  of  the  cock ;  shining  red, 
dotted  with  small  white  spots.  The  female  and 
young  are  different  shades  of  brown. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Tragoparij  of  which 
Kny  speaks,  Ub.  x.  ch.  49i  refers  to  this  bird. 

The  Phasianu9  Saiyrue  of  Temm. 
We  should  separate  from  the  pheasants 

The  Cryptonix.*  Tem. 

Which  have  only  the  space  round  the  eyes  naked,  the 
tail,  moderate  and  plane ;  the  tarsi,  without  spurs ; 
but  their  most  peculiar  character  consists  in  the 
absence  of  a  nail  to  the  thumb. 

Rotdoul   de  Malacca.    Son.   Snd    Voy.   pi.  100. 
Crtfpt    Coronatus.  Tem.  Col.  350,  351.     CohmJba 

*  M.  Vieillot  has  changed  this  name  into  Lipoirix. 
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CriHaku    Gm.    and    Lath.     Phasiamis    Crutatus. 
Sparm.  Mus^  Carl.  III.  64. 

This  is  the  only  species  which  is  well  known.  The 
male  has  a  long  crest  of  slender  red  feathers,  and 
some  long  straight  pieces,  without  barbs,  over  each 
eye. 

The  bird  is  green,  and  is  a  little  bigger  than  a 
quaU. 

The  female,  which  has  only  the  vestige  of  a  crests 
18  the  Tetrao  Firidis.  Lath.  Syn.  11. 

See  PL  C!ol.  351.  Ency.  Meth.  t.  96,  f.  4. ;  the  body, 
green ;  and  the  wing,  chesnut ;  and  the  forehead  with 
five  or  six  long  brisdes. 

They  have  at  Malacca  a  species  of  black  OrypU^ 
n^x,  without  any  crest,  and  without  any  wart  round 
the  eye ;  brought  by  M.  Dussumier. 

The  Oryptonyx  Niger j  Vig.  The  Cohmha  Oris- 
tatOf  Var.  B.  Gmel.  Lath.  Gm.  ij.  t.  58, ;  is  very 
nearly  allied ;  but  the  figure  has  a  large  claw  on  the 
thumb ;  this  is  probably  an  error,  as  in  the  Gal.  of 
M.  VieiUot,  ij.  t.  210. 

Some  have  the  plumage  of  the  partridges,  and  a 
small  tuberde  in  the  place  of  die  daw  on  the  hinder 
toe. 

Tetrao  Ocellatue^  Raffles. 

Head,  red ;  body,  below,  red,  black  banded ;  above, 
black ;  nape,  with  slender  white  bands ;  back,  marked 
with  red ;  tail,  brownish ;  wings,  brownish*black  eyed. 
Sumatra. 
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efjfOonjfw  Niger^  Vig;    ;         ^ 

Black ;  quills,  brownish ;  orbits,  naked.  Lengthy  ten 
inehes. 

Cryptonym  Ferrugineu8y  Vig. 

Dark  femigineous,  beneath,  paler;  back  and  wing, 
with  narrow  wavy,  brown  bands ;  scapular  and  secon- 
daries, pale-femigiBebus  in  the  middle,  with  a  broad 
black  band.  Length,  ten  inches.  Ava.  Mr.  Craw* 
furd,  Mus.  Hardwicke. 

The  Perdix  Cambienensisy  Lath,  which  Temminck 
first  called  Cryptonya  RuftM,  he  is  now  induced 
to  consider  as  a'true  partH^e.  See  PI.  Col;  t.  447* 
See-  alao  Jfalaeca  ParMdgef  Lath.  Hist.  viii. 
334.* 


h  also  a  numerous  genus,  whose  characters  consist 

*  Plaifaiiai  GrUihim  fonm  the  gea«t  OpMdkoemm,  of  Cu?ier.    Pia. 
.yiiiiawii^  isa  Affnqp^gayTeanlk.  and  Vieil^  and  a  Cor^ffiaix  of  Cuv* 
Piktf.  Moimoif  and  Pk,  PanagnOg.  and  perhaps  Ph,  Mexwamu^  are 


Ph  /bpyntf,  aad'J^  Leneamaiama,  are  Eophofka^ii  • 
Pi>  MeMtmrntj  and  l^kad  Nova  Otpmiim,  GmeL  both 
from  Fernaadex's  deicriptioa  of  the  HoUlaOoH,  appear  to  be  very  doubtful 
ipedei.    The  CMuwr(7«m  of  Lath.  Hist 

Lemm  has  added  the  gam  TALBGAiXAy  named,  from  having  the  form 
of  tlie  TUeies^  or  Sultana  fowls ;  with  the  Intl  very  strong  and  thick, 
ad  widi  the  opper  jaw  compressed  and  extending  up  the  fon^ead.  The 
diedi  quite  naked;  wings,  rounded ;  tail,  lotig,  rounded;  tarsi;  strong,  and 

» 

■iadteirtely  loi^  and  oovned'wini  wge  scsdes. 
Oriy  one  species  known,  found  in  New  Oninea. 
TdegaMi  Cmrieri^  Lesson.  Voy.  Cot),  t  3«.    Black ;  ske  of  a  common 

▼OL.    VIII.  D 
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in  a  naked  band,  generally  red,  instead  of   eye- 
brows. 

They  may  be  divided  into  the  following  sub- 
genera : 


The  Grous,  Tetrao,  Lath. 

Whose  legs  are  covered  with  feathers,  and  are  with- 
out spurs. 

Some  of  them,  which  more  particularly  retain  this 
name,  have  the  tail  round  and  forked,  and  the  toes' 
naked. 

We  have  two  great  species  of  them,  the  PPood 
Qrousj  Lath.  Tetrao  UrogaUus^  L.  Enl.  73  and  74- 

The  largest  bird  of  this  order,  bigger  than  the 
Turkey,  slate  coloured,  finely  striped  across  with 
black.  The  female  fulvous,  with  transverse  brown 
or  blackish  lines.  It  inhabits  the  great  woods  in 
high  mountains.  It  builds  in  heath  or  new  cop- 
pices, and  feeds  on  birds  and  berries.  Its  flesh  is 
excellent.  The  windpipe  makes  two  bends,  before 
it  descends  into  the  lungs.* 

The  Black  OrouSj  Lath.    Tetrao    Tetrix,  L.  Enl. 

•  The  trachea  and  bea)[  are  .figured  by  Temrn.  Gal.  %  t  9,  f.  1  and  2, 
The  Caper  Gaily  of  the  Scoich.  8»  alio  Gm.  t.  90«  £  ff .  Naturfoncher, 
iw^  t  18,  £  89  S,  Nanm.  t.  17t  f  fl6»  Alb.  t.  29, 30^  and  Fenn.  Br.  ZooL 
lohahiti  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  and  oommonly  imported  fixnn  Norway 
during  the  winter. 
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172,  3,  Frisch.   109,   Naum.  Ist  Ed.  18,  f.  37 
and  8. 

The  ooale  is  more  or  less  black,  with  white  on  the 
wing-coverts  and  under  the  tail,  the  two  forks  of 
which  are  directed  outward.  The  female  is  fulvous, 
striped  across  with  black  and  whitish.  Their  size  is 
about  that  of  the  domestic  fowl.  This  is  also  found 
in  woody  mountains. 


»>  ^irid  Qrous.  Lath.  Tetrao  Intermedius.  Langsdorf. 
Mem.  Petersb.  III.  pi.  14,  Sparm.  Mus.  Carl. 
pL  15. 

This,  as  an  intermediate  species,  appears  to  exist 
in  the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding, with  the  tail  less  forked ;  the  breast  is  spotted 
witlr  white.  It  inhabits  the  mai'shy  districts  of  Cour- 
hnd,  Ingria,  &c. 

This  appears  to  be  the  Tebras  d,  Plvmage  variahle^ 
the  Tetras  d  Queue  pleme^  of  Buff.* 

We  have,  moreover,  in  the  woods  of  all  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe, 


•  The  Tetwm  HyMdus  of  Lin.  Faun.  Sued,  and  T.  Mednui  Team. 
SeeGaSiii.  t  9,f  S»  of  the  natural  nze;  found  in  Europe  and  Northern 
Am;  nid  lately  to  be  found  in  England.  See  Fox,  Cat.  Newcastle 
MiMWiin. 

d2 
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The  Hazd  Qroui^  Lath.  Telrao  Banatia^  L.  Enl. 
474,  5.  Frish.  112.  Naum,  20,  £  39.  Bonasia, 
or  Bonasa,  the  name  of  the  hazel  grous  in  Albert 
the  Great,  and  authors  of  the  middle  ages* 

» 

Not  much  bigger  than  the  partridge,  pleasingly 
varied  with  brown,  white-grey,  and  red;  a  large 
black  band  near  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  throat  ^f 
the  male,  black ;  the  head  slightly  crested. 

The  AUagM^  of  Buff.  Attagenj  of  Aldrov. 
Omith.  II.  p.  7^f  Crdinotte  HuppSf  Briss.,  does  not 
appear  to  m^  after  coiisiderable  research^  made  evev  t 
in  Italy,  to  be  any  at|ier  than  a  young,  or  fiemale. 
It  is  the  same  bird  as  the  individual  figured  by 
Frisch,  pi.  112. 

The  Teirao  Canus  of  Gm.  (Sparm.  Mus.  Carl, 
p.  16,)  is  a  mere  albine  variety  of  the  Tetrao  Bonasia. 

Neither  do  I  credit  the  authenticity  of  the  Tet. 
NemesianuSt  nor  of  the  Tet.  BetuUnus  of  Scopoli. 
They  are  only  females  or  young  of  the  Tet.  Tetrix^ 
or  disfigured  T.  Bonasia. 

America  produces  some  species  allied  to  the  Heath 
Cocks,  or  Grous  of  Europe,  as 

« 

The  Spatted  Chrwu,  Lath.  Teirao  Qmadenm,  T. 
Canace,    Lin.  Enl.    131,   134.     Edw.   118  and 

71. 

Brown,  more  or  less  black  i  the  end  of  the  tail, 
red. 
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The  male-  is  Uackifth-bnywn,  olisettrely  varied  with 
ashy-colour  and  brown;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
and  chest,  black ;  beneath  scattered  with  white  lunate 
spotS)  and  two  white  lunate  spots  before  the  eyes ;  the 
hens  are  orange4^fowti,  banded  with  ash ;  tsn,  x)rown, 
ckudedly  banded  with  black,  and  ydlow  tipt.  See 
Pr.  Mnsig.  Amer.  Qm.  i^,  t.  22l^ ,  t.  23^  f.  1>  8 . 

There  are  some,  the  males  of  which  erect  the 
feathers  on  each  side  of  the  neck  like  a  little  tippet, 
or  two  little  wings.  Their  manners. are  in  3ome  de- 
gree like  those  of  the  turkey.     Such  are 


Ru0bi  Cfraus^  Lath.   Tetrao  Umbdhts  and  T(^atu8^ 
'  Gm.  EnL  104,  Edw.  ^48,'  Wilson,  pL  49,  called 

Pheasants^  in  Feimsyl vailia,  and  Partridges^  in  New 

England. 

Varied,  with  rec^  grey,  and  bliK^k ;  a  large  blatk 
patch  at  the  bottom  of  each  side  the  neck ;  a  black 
band  across  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  is  edged  with 
white ;  the  bottom  of  the  tarsi,  nsdked.  Inhabits 
moimtainous  forests.  The  voice  of  the  male  in  the 
breeding  season  is  like  the  noise  of  a  drum. 


The  Pinnated  Qrous^  Lath*    Tetrao   Cupido^.  Gm. 
Catesby,  Sup.  L  Wilson,  pi.  2?.     Vieill.  Gal.  219. 

4 

f 

Varied  with  yellow  and  brown  ;  the  tail  brown  ; 
the  tarsi  feathered  as  far  as  the  tOQS.     The  feathers 
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of  the  bottom  of  the  neck  of  the  male  erect  them- 
selves like  two  little  pointed  wings.  Inhabits  the 
plains.  The  male  has  under  the  little  tippets  of  the 
neck  a  naked  skin,  which  is  inflated  Uke  a  bladder 
in  the  breeding  season.  His  voice  is  like  that  of  a 
trmnpet  It  is  most  excellent  game,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  which  laws  have  been  made  in  certain 
states. 

Dusky  OrauSf  Tetrao   Obscwrus^   Say.     Pr.  Musig. 

Am.  Om.  iij,  t  18.  ? 

Tail  slightly  rounded  of  twenty  broad  rounded 
blackish  feathers ;  primaries,  spotless ;  male,  Uack ; 
female  and  young,  dusky,  somewhat  mottled.  Rocky 
Mountains.     Size,  and  allied  to,  71  Tetris. 

We  iiifiert  in  the  text  of  Guvier  the  followuig : 

Cock  of  the  Plaina.   Lewis  and  Cladk.  473.   Teirao 
Oropharianus.     Bonap.  LSl.tl.ft 

Brownish-grey,  waved,  with  black  and  ferrugineous ; 
throat  and  belly,  black ;  chest,  white ;  beneath,  black 
band ;  feathers  on  the  sides*  of  the  neck,  lengthened 
brown  ;  tail,  cuneate  of  acute  rigid  feathers.  Female, 
brownish-grey,  black  and  white  waved;  belly,  black ; 
cheek,  white,  black  banded.     North  America. 

Tetrao  UrophasianelliM. 
Douglas.    Lin.  Tran. 

Brownish-grey,  waved  with  white,  bkck,  and  ferru- 
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gmeoiis;  nape  and  wings,  white  spotted;  belly, 
white ;  sides,  brown  banded;  four  middle  tail-feathers, 
long.  Female,  smaller,  rather  paler;  nape,  black 
banded. 

Saane^s   Groua.     Tetrao  Sabini.    Douglas.  Lin. 

Trans.  XVI. 

Rufous,  black  marked;  back,  with  cordate  spots; 
nape  and  wings,  with  ferrugineous  and  yellow  lines; 
beUy,  white,  brown  banded ;  tail,  banded  with  abroad 
subapical  black  band.    North  America. 

FratMifi^B  Gnms.     Tetrao  Franklinii,    Douglas. 

L.T. 

Deep  grey  lead-colour,  black  banded ;  throat,  chest, 
and  nape,  black ;  upper  and  lower  coverts,  black, 
white  tipped.  Female,  paler ;  chest  and  nape,  lead- 
grey.    North  America. 

Richardaon^a  Grcua.     Tetrao  RichardwniL   Sabine. 
Douglas.  Lin.  Trans,  xvi.  141. 

Pale  lead-grey,  brown  waved ;  throat-feathers,  white  in 
the  middle ;  belly,  darker,  white  spotted ;  side  spot 
under  the  nape,  white ;  tail-feathers,  black,  whitish 
tipped.  Female,  small ;  brownish-grey ;  back,  brown 
banded;  beneath,  more  spotted;  two  middle  tail- 
feathers,  brown  banded. 

The  name  Ptarmigans,  Lagopedes,  or  Snow  Par- 
tridges, is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  species  vnth 
a  round  or  square  tail,  v^hose  toes  are  furnished  with 
feathers  the  same  as  the  legs.  Those  that  are  most 
spread,  become  white  in  winter. 

*  L^gopof,  bare  or  haiiy-footed^  is  tbe  ancient  name  of  tbU  bird. 
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Ptarmig4m  Orous.  Lath.  T€tr4u>  Imgopus.  L. 
£id.  ISO  and  494.  British  Zoology,  pi.  M.  3. 
Naum,  1st  Ed.  Sup.  61.  f.  115, 16. 

^iiht  summer  plumage  is  yellow,  marked  with  small 
black  Unes,  (and  in  this  plumage  it  is  the  Tet. 
Rupestris  <^  Lath.)  Found  in  all  the  high  moun- 
tains, where  it  remains  during  winter  in  holes 
which  it  makes  in  the  snow. 

In  winter,  they  are  pure  white ;  tail,  Uack ;  with 
the  two  middle  feathers  and  tips,  white;  the  male 
with  a  black  spot  on  the  lores,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
females;  their  bill  is  feeble  and  compressed  at  the  end; 
the  claw  subulate  and  arched. 

WUbw  Graus.  Lath.      Tetrao  AUms.     Gm.     T. 
SaUoeH.  Tem.  £dw.  72-  Frisch.  lie,  11. 

Of -all  tbe  north;  is  larger,  and  has  the  summer 
dress  redder;  the  belly  remains  white.  In  the 
summer  dress  it  is  the  TeU  LappordcuSj  Lath. 

It^  bill  is  strong,  short,  depressed,  and  blunt  at  the 
tip ;  its  claws,  long  and  white,  and  scarcely  round ; 
and  in  the  winter  there  is  no  differeoce  between  the 
sexes.    Found  in  the  North  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  Tetrao  MtUua,  of  Mutis ;  the  T.  Lagopusy 
of  Retz ;  in  summer,  the  T,  Ctwhinans^  of  Rctz,  and 
the  Rehusak  Graus^  of  Latham. 

There  is,  however,  in  Scotland,  a  Ptarmigan 
which  does  not  change  colour  in  winter.    It  is 
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The  Bad  tShrim,  Lath,  Tetrao  SeMi^.  Lath. 
Albin.  L  9S,^  Bntisli  Zoofegy,  pL  M.  3  VieiiL 
Gal.  221. 

Varied  with  yeUow,  brown,  and  black;  above, 
deep  red,  striped  with  blackish  underneath;  the  legs, 
ashy,  with  the  toes  but  little  feathered. 

The  tail  of  only  aixteea  ftathen ;  idle  side  <mim,  black- 
ish-branm,  tipt.'  See  head  natural  size,  Temm.  Gal. 

We  iHi^  separate  uioder  the  name  tS' 

Gakga,  or  AxvAGEK,^  'PrERocLB&  Tern. 

JSpedes  with  a  pdinted  tail  and  naked  toes.  They 
have  only  round  the  eyes  naked ;  but  the  skin  is  not 
red ;  their  thumb  is  very  little. 

The  Pin4ailed  Graus.    Lath.     Tetrao  j^ilchala.    L. 

Eld.  105,  6.    Edw.  249. 

Ganga  is  its  Catalonian  name.  Alchata,  or  rather 
Chata,  its  And)ian  name. 

Of  the  size  of  a  partridge,  with  the  plumage  like 
scales,  yellow  and  brown ;  the  two  middle  quills  of 
the  tail  are  much  elongated  into  a  point ;  the  throat 

*  The.Gliedk  oameof  a  heavy  bird,  caiiwr  Urger  ihan  a  partridge».witli 
the  fliiflu^  of  the  woodcock.    It  praiwMy  icfep  to  the  T^Mckaf»»L.   . 
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of  the  male  is  black.     It  is  found  in  the  South  of 
France,  and  all  round  the  Mediterranean.* 

To  these  may  be  added,  the  species  with  two  long  linear 
tail-feathers. 

Senegal  Grcua,  Tetrao  Senegalusj  Lath,  or 
Pterocles  Guttattu.  Tern.  Enl.  130,  and  the  female, 
PI.  CoL  346. 

Bill,  strong,  cylindrical ;  quills,  isabella,  with  black 
shafts  ;  beneath,  white,  without  any '  chest-band ; 
throat,  orange ;  belly,  middle,  black.  Male,  isabella ; 
wing-coverts,  brown,  yellow  tipt.  Females,  testa^ 
ceous ;  chest  and  upper  parts,  black  spotted.  India, 
Egypt,  and  Coast  of  Barbary. 

The  female  is  the  Lyhian  Grous.  Lath.  Hist.  1 128. 

Sinjfed  Graua.    Pterocles  Ewu^ue.    Tern.  Ck)l.  364. 

and  360. 

Bill,  slender,  attenuated ;  quills,  brown,  white  tipt ; 
chest-band,  black ;  throat  and  coverts,  yellow.  Male, 
isabella;  belly,  brown,  as  if  scorched,  black  in  the 
middle.  Female,  ferrugineous-white ;  back,  with 
crowded,  arched,  brown  bands.  The  Pterocles  Sent- 
galeneis  of  Lichtenstein.    Egypt,  Eastern  Africa,  and 

India. 

The  Namaqtia  GrouSj  Lath.  Bahtah  Grous,  of 
Latham,  Hist.  Pterocles  Tachypastes.  Tem.  Oal- 
Jin  715. 

Ashy-brown ;    throat,  yellowish ;    crown   and  neck. 


*  Found  alio  in  Arabia  and  India;  the  female  with  a  white  throat,  and 
a  black  halAcollar,  wiog-ooverts  not  fpotted,  ii  the  Telma  Caudaeuia  of 
OaMlia,  and  the  Pierodei  Atoriwof  TeflDmiDcfc,and  Omat  Caia,  VieQ. 
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adi;  wing-ooverts,  tipped  with  shining-ash;  dieit, 
with  a  chesnut-white  band;  belly,  pufple-ash.  Female, 
pele-reddiah ;  neck  and  chest,  brown  streaked ;  body, 
blown,  and  rufous  banded*  The  Tetrao  Namaqwi. 
Lath.    Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  f<dlowing  species  have  simply  pointed  tails. 

SwnA  Grous.  Lath.  Tet.  Arenariue.  Palb.  Nov. 
Coni.  Petrop.  XIX.  pi.  8.  or  Pterocles  Arenarius. 
Ccd.  62  and  53.  the  same  as  Perdkc  Arragonica, 
Lath. 

Whitidi  testaceous,  with  oval  yellowish  spots;  jugular, 
lunule  black ;  collar,  belly,  and  vent,  black ;  quills, 
black  and  grey  banded,  white  tipped.  Found  in  Asia. 
South  Europe,  and  Barbary. 

The  Teirao  Orientalis   StMndaeiylus   of  Has* 
selquist. 

Indian  Grcua.  Lath.  Pterocles  Lichtenatenii.  Tern. 
Ck)l.  355,  and  361.  The  male,  355,  is  at  least  nearly 
allied  to  Tetrao  Indicus,  Lath,  from  Sonnerat,  ij.  t. 
96. 

Banded  with  black;  above,  isabella;  beneath,  whitish; 
chest,  brown;  central,  pectoral,  and  fix>ntal  band, 
black;  head,  brown.  Female,  without  any  chest 
band.  Nubia.  Length,  nine  to  ten  inches.  The  Pt, 
BieinctiM.  Licht.  Cat. 

DoubleJwnded  Grous.  Lath.  II.     Pterodes  BicinC' 
tua.    Tem.  Gal.  of  Licht.  not  Lath. 

Ash-brown,  with  triangular  white  spots;  beneath, 
white,  brown  streaked ;    forehead,  black ;  eye-spot 
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white;  neok  and  cheil^  ashy-yellow,  with  a  double 
Uaok  and  wfihish  cheat^baxui.  Hen^  wkh  the  bands 
and  forehead,  dark  spotted ;  feathers,  bivwB,  red,  and 
whitish  streaked. '  Inhabits  South  Africa. 

Craumed  Sand  Groua.    Pierocles  Coronatua^  Licht. 

Col.  339,  and  40. 

Purplish-grey ;  top  of  neck  and  ears,  yellow ;  fore- 
head and  orbits,  Iwhite ;  chin  and  nasal  streak,  black ; 
crown,  purplish-grey,  ^prrounded  by  a  blue  streak ; 
wing-coverts,  yellow,  black  spotted ;  tail^  with  black 
band,  and  white  tips.    Nubia. 

Pierocks    Quadricinctusj    Tern,  or 
Omae  Bidnctua.  Vieill.  Oal.  290. 

Ash-yellow,  black  streaked ;  forehead,  three  banded ; 
chest-bands,  four,  chestnut  and  white,  and  black  and 
white.  Hen,  without  the  front  or  pectoral  bands. 
India.     Length,  nine  and  a  half  inches.* 

LiBstly,  the  largest  species 

Shafjhtailed   Grous.   Lath.      Tetrao  FharianeUus. 

Gm.  Edw.  117. 

Testaceous,  varied  with  blackish  ;  chest,  cfaesnut, 
white  spotted ;  side  of  the  neck  and  coverts  with 
round  white  spots  ;  tail,  wedge-shaped ;  side  feathers, 
white.  The  orbits  of  the  males,  very  large.  Cha. 
Bonap.  ii].  1. 19. 

Temminck,  and  all  former  authors,  have  placed  this 
biid  with  the  true  grous. 

^  See  Swmagur  CrrmUf  Lath.  Hiit«  viiL  S57.  from  India.  The  Oifrto 
Bruoart1Vsv.Co.84i;  said  only  to  have  two  toei,  called  the  Oorfo  Gram 
byLathim. 
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The  best  monograplLoC  the  genua  ki. in  Uchlensteiny 
Verneich,  1823;  and  Wagler!ft  Syatems  Avium,  1825; 
and  Obfler.  Tern.  PL  Ck)l.  t.  2.  x.  1. 


The  Partbidges.    Peboix,  Briss^ 

ft 

Have  both  the  tarsi  and  the  toes  naked ;  among 
these 

The  Francolins,  Tfenj* 

are  distinguished  by  their  bill  being  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  rest ;  their  tail  is  also  more  de- 
veloped, and  they  have  in  general  strong  spurs. 

In  the  south  of  Europe  there  is  one 

The  FVancoUn  Partridge.  Lath.  Tetrao  FVancoUnm.* 

L.  Enl.  147,  8.  Edw.  24f6. 

The  feety  red ;  the  neck  and  belly  of  the  male,  black, 
with  round  white  spots,  and  a  bright  red  collar. 

The  female,  Taries  wilh'  bluiab-reddiab^yellpw ;  the 
mdeta]l«£9athc9rthlack,ydlow  bonded^  i^uiless.  The 
TeigtM^-OrietUalia  of  Hluwdq*,  jTounddn^utbiEurope, 
Asm,  India,  and  Africa^ 

Pondicherry  Partridge.  Tetrao  Pandicerianus.  Sonn. 
2d  Voy.  ij.  166.    Tem.  Col.  t.  2ia 

Body,  above,  red,  ^ith  white  and  brown  bands; 
beneath,  white,  blackish-brown,  streaked;  throat, red, 

*  jFVmeaftio,  a  name  which  dgiiifiei  the  profaiMtion  agaimt'  hiUiog  the 
liinlthathear»it  It'n  applied  ib  Italy  to  niaiiyspedelwhidi  are  iiqpirted 
tiodaiganw^ 
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vedduh  and 
Found  in  India. 


I^di.    P.Ptflaiug.  BiiaLpl.28. 
A.  £  1.  YidL  GaL  t.  SIS.    The  same  as  Mada^ 

IL  166.  pL  97. 


wing-oafvcn%  and  under  parts, 
white  spotted ;  bttdL^flBOondarieSy  and  rump,  black,  with 
nd  baadb ;  side  of  the  head,  with  two  black 
Hen,  lower  pait,  banded;  spurless.  The 
IVrdL  SSmmau.  Briaaon,  t.  SB.  f.  1.  T^trao  Sinenris, 
Odx,  and  the  jouag  male,  Pan&r  Jfira,  Lath.  Found 
in  India  and  Cliina.    Lei^;tli,  tan  inches. 


Some   exotic  ^lecies   are   very  remarkable  for 
having  double  spurs. 

CefUm  Pmrhidge.  Lath.    Tetrw^  Bkaharaiua.  Lin. 

PI.  EnL  t.  137. 

Feathers  of  brown,  white  streaked ;  crown,  red ;  eye- 
brow, black  and  white;  thioat,  white;  diest  and 
beneath,  chestnut-black  and  white  streaked.  Found 
in  Africa.    The  PerdiM  JdatmmmUj  Temm. 

Ctappertan*s  Partridge.     Perdix  Clappertoniiy  CShil- 
dren.     Ruppel,  Voy.  t.  9. 

Differs  a  little  fr«n  the  former;  above,  chesnut-brown; 
scaled  with  fulvous;  beneath,  whitish-fulvous,  with 
longitudinal  brown  spots;  fordiead  and  chin  spot 
black ;  throat,  streak  over  and  behind  the  eye,  white; 
c*ars,  chestnut.    Central  Africa.  Captain  Clapperton. 
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Brown  AfriDon  ParMdge.     Lath.     Perdiaf  Spadi- 

ceu8.    Sonn.  ij.  169* 

Deep-bay ;  crown  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  paler ; 
oiliits,  naked ;  tail,  long,  rounded.  Female,  spurless. 
liadagascar. 

Ceghn  ParMdge.   Lath.    Perdiof  ZeikmUnM.    Lath. 

Forster,  Ind.  Zool.  t.  14 

Blackish ;  nape  and  wing-coverts,  with  white  arrow- 
shaped  spots;  beneath,  blackish,  brown  and  white 
streaked;  tail,  long,  rounded,  black;  orbits,  red. 
Female,  spotless  and  spurless.  The  P,  BkuUcaratus. 
F<»r8ter. 

Sanguine  Pheasant.  Phasianue  Cmeniaius.    Hard- 

wicke.    PL  Col.  t.  332. 


With  three  or  four  spurs,  and  very  bright  colours, 
quite  different  from  the  rest  of  the  genus. 

Above,  slate  coloured,  with  yellow  longitudinal  litreaks 
on  the  shafts  of  the  feather ;  beneath,  greeQish  yellow; 
chest,  yellowish,  irregularly  red-spotted;  face  and 
upper  part  of  throat,  orange,  ydlow-spotted ;  crown 
and  nape,  whitish ;  tail-coverts,  red-edged ;  vent,  car- 
mine-red.   Nepaul.    Mus.  Haidwicke. 


Perdi»   Gardneri.    Gray.     Phaeianus   Gardneri. 
Hardw.  Lin.  Trans,  xv.  166. 

Crested ;  minutely  speckled  and  waved  with  dusky 
and  brown ;  tail,  black-brown,  white  speckled ;  face. 
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eaim,  tmd  throat,  pale-chfiBttiut;^  crown  and  tiape,  lead 
colour.  Snowy  mountains  <^  India.  (}eneral  Hard- 
wicke. 

M.  Lesson  has  removed  thie-  bird  tb  LaphapAorus, 
without  having  seen  it.  Mus.  HardW.  and  Lin. 
Soc. 


Curria  Partridge.  Lath.    Hist.   Perdiof  Hardwickii, 

Qtaj. 

Bright  chesmit-brown ;  head'  and'  neck,  black,  white 
banded;  upper  part  of  the  back  and  wing-coverts, 
with  metallic  green  spots,  including  a  small  triangular 
white  spot;  lores,  rump,  sides,  thighs^  and  vent,  with 
black  spots,  crossed  by  a  yellow  band ;  chest,  yellow, 
blUck  banded ;  quills  and  tail,  metallic  olive ;  tarsi, 
short,  widi  two  acute  spurs.  Female,  dull  olive; 
feathers,  dark,  edged  at  the  tip ;  chin  and  breast,  yel- 
lowish ;  crown,  black,  chestnut  streaked ;  hand  over 
the  eye,  chestnut ;  tarsi;  spurred',  two-thirds  of  the 
lower  €nd:af  the  shafts  of  the  down  feadien,  very 
thick  and  rigid.     Length,  fourteen  inches. 

Lunaiei  FrancoUH.    Perdim  LunubOa.  Valenc. 

Top  of:  the.  head,  black,  white  spotted;  back,  red, 
white  spots  edged  with  hlaok;.  beneath,.  leddi^; 
front  of  neck,  black  streaked;  each  of  the  chest- 
feathers,  with  a  black  crescent ;  belly,  black  spotted  ; 
size  of  the  partridge;  beak,  slender;  tarsi,  short, 
thick,  armed  with  two  large  spurs.    Bengal. 

Cape  Partridge.  Lath.     Perdioc  Clamator.  Temm. 
Blackish-brown,   with  narrow  white  lines;    throat, 
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wUtkh ;  head  and  chest,  black-brown ;  quills,  ashy- 
biown.  Hen,  spurless.  Africa.  Length,  sixteen 
inches. 

Some  of  them  have  a  naked  skin  on  the  throat 

JUd^necka  ParMdge.    Lath.     Teirao  RubricoUis. 

Enl.  180. 

According  to  Tenuninck  this  is  the  female  of  the 
T.  NudieoUis. 

And  some  unite  the  characters  of  the  two  preced- 
ing groups. 

Naked^necked  Partridge.     Teirao  Nudicollis. 

Brown;  feathers,  pale  edged;  beneath,  bay,  white 
streaked ;  orbits  and  front  of  neck,  naked,  red ;  spur, 
one  on  each  tarsus.  Hen,  spurless.  T.  RubricoUis^ 
Gmd.  and  Perdia  Capenaisy  Lath.  '  Foimd  in 
Africa. 

Add: 

CraneKe    Partridge.      Perdix    Cranckii.      Leach. 

Tuckey,  Voy.  app.  408. 

ClnereDus->brown ;  beneath,  whitish,  freckled  with 
dark-brown ;  the  spot  on  the  belly,  elongate,  and  in- 
clining to  ferrugineous ;  throat,  naked. 

May  be  a  variety  of  the  former. 

Some  have  only  one  spur  on  each  foot»  as 

Le  VaiUanfe  Francolin.     Perdico   Le  VaiUaniiu 

Valenc. 

Chestnut-brown,  with  a  pale-yellow  broad  streak  down 

TOt.   VI 11.  E 
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the  shaft  of  each  feather;  tqp  of  the  head,  brown, 
white  streaked ;  thighs,  black  banded ;  spur,  blunt  ; 
diest  band  extended  up  each  side  of  the  neck  to  the 
nostrOsw     Cmpe  of  Good  Hope,  De  la  Landes. 

Lomg4)eaked    Francolin,       Perdix    Longirostru. 
Teniin.     Teirao  Curviraatria.  Raffles. 

Red-biown,   Uack    spotted;    back    feather,    yellow 
edged ;  beneath,  red-chestnut,  spotless ;    chest  (of  the 
male),  Uuish-ash.     Sumatra.     Length  twelve  inches. 
The  LatUing  of  the  Malays. 

Thoracic  Francoiin^     Perdue  Thoradca.  Temm. 

(^rcen-brown,  black  spotted ;  chest  with  a  large,  round, 
grey  shield,  margined,  and  spotted  with  red ;  belly, 
yellow,  black  spotted.  Female,  not  seen.  Inhabits 
India.     Length,  eleven  inches. 

African  Partridge.  Lath.  H.     Perdix  Afra.,  Lath. 

Ash-brown,  with  red,  livid,  black  spots;  shaft  of 
feather,  white ;  sides  of  neck,  red ;  throat,  white,  but 
varied  with  black  spots ;  sides  and  chest  with  large 
chestnut  spots. 

The  male    of   Perduv  GtdartSy    Tem.,   has  long 
spurH,  and  therefore  might  be  placed  in  this  section. 

And  others  again,  v^rith  a  very  large  bill,  are  altx). 
g<!thcr  tlcHtitute  of  spurs. 

Javan  Partridge.  Tetrao  Javanicus.  111.  I7.  a  bad 
figure.  There  is  a  better.  Col.  148,  under  the  name 
of  Perdiw  Ayamham.  Tem. 

Iludy,  black,  and  grey  streaked ;  wings,  red,  black 
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spotted;  throat  and  eddes  of  neck,  red  and  Uack 
varied;  chest,  ash;  belly  and  sides,  chestnut;  toes 
and  daws,  very  long.    Inhabits  Java. 

The  True  Partridges 

Have  the  bill  not  so  strong  as  the  last ;  the  males 
have  short  spurs  or  simple  tubercles ;    the  females 
are  without. 
Every  one  knows 

The  Common  ParMdge.     Tetrao  Cinereus.     L.  £nl. 
27.     Frisch.  114.     Naum.  1st  Ed.  pi.  S,  f.  3. 

The  bill  and  feet  ash-coloured ;  the  head  yeUow ; 
the  plumage  varied  with  different  shades  of  grey ;  a 
matron  spot  on  the  breast  of  the  male.  This  proUfic 
game  is  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  table ;  and 
builds  its  nest  and  lives  in  the  middle  of  our  fields. 

PerdisB  Cinereo  alba.  Lath.  Frisch.  t.  115.  Is  a 
variety.  It  is  also  sometimes  found  nearly  white. 
The  Damascus  Partridge ;  Perdix  Damascenaj  Lath, 
which  is  only  half  the  size,  and  pale  ash,  varied  with 
black  and  red,  and  beneath,  yellowish  white.  It  is 
also  a  variety.     See  Will.  Om.  t.  29. 

The    Qvemsey   Partridge.     Lath.     Tetrao   Rufas. 

L.  Enl.  150. 

TTie  bill  and  feet,  red  brown,  above,  with  the 
sides  speckled  with  red  and  ash  \  the  throat  white, 
edged  with  black.     Prefers  hills  and  elevated  spots. 

E  2 
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Its  flesh  is  whiter  and  dryer  than  that  of  the  common 
partridge.* 


The  southern  provinces  of  France  produce — 

The  Oreek,  or  Red  Partridge.  Lath.  Perdix 
OrcBca.  Briss.  P.  Saxatili^  Meyer,  £nl.  231. 
Frisch.  116. 

Which  differs  from  the  red  partridge  only  in  being 
larger,  and  having  the  plumage  more  ashy.  It  inha- 
bits the  sides  of  mountains. 

Rufus-ireaated  Partridge.  Tet  Petrosus,  Gm.  Edw. 

70.    Up.  Em.  t.  9,  f.  2. 

Brownish-ash ;  crown,  chesnut ;  eyebrows,  ash ;  wing- 
coverts,  blue,  spotted  beneath,  pale  brown;  collar, 
chestnut,  spotted  with  white;  hypochrondia,  with  a 
double  black  streak;  tail-feather,  orange  tipped. 
Europe  and  Africa. 

Mountain    Partridge,       Tet    Montanue.      Omel. 

EnL  136.    Frisch.  114.  B. 

'.   This,  according  to  M.  Bonelli,  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
'vgrey  partridge,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and 
chest,  chestnut;    boieath,  pale  fulvous;   head,  and 
upper  part  of  neck,  foxy. 


*  The  P,  Rubra  of  Biitson  aod  Temm.,  sometimes  found  whitiih,  see 
Storr.  Degli.  Ucc.  t.  225;  Temminck  thinks  the  Caajnm  Partridge, 
Pedrix  Coifna,  and  KakeSck,  Lath.,  GmeL  H.  iv.  t  10,  with  hody  above, 
white,  with  ashy  lines,  and  undulated  large  spot,  red  eyebrows,  and  ashy 
chest,  may  be  a  variety.    Found  in  Europe  and  Asia* 
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Mayes    Partridge.      Perdiw  Hayii.      Tem.     Col. 

328,  9. 

Yinaceous  forehead ;  band  under  eye  and  ears,  white ; 
secondaries,  rump,  and  middle  of  tail,  black  banded  ; 
sides  of  tail,  chestnut ;  wings,  black  lined ;  female, 
pale  brown;  head,  and  beneath,  whitish,  banded 
all  over  with  brown ;  feet,  red.    Nubia. 


Oriental    QuaiL      Lath.    H.      Perdia   Pereonata. 
Horsf.  Java.     T.  Orientalis.    Horsf.  Lin.  Trans. 

Above,  bfown ;  beneath,  ashy-brown ;  throat,  line  in- 
side of  neck,  and  eyebrow,  white ;  crown,  back  of 
neck  and  collar,  black ;  wing,  belly,  and  vent,  with 
brown  and  chestnut  moons.  Java.  Length,  ten 
inches. 


The    Wood   Partridge.      Latk      Perdiv   Gtdaris. 

Tem. 

Brown ;  shaft  of  the  feathers,  white ;  crown  andnape, 
olive-brown,  with  a  white  band  above  and  below  the 
eye ;  throat,  red ;  diest  and  bdly ,  with  white  streaks ; 
quills,  with  black  shafts.  Bengal.  Length,  eleven 
inches.  The  Perdia  Syhatica  of  Dr.  Hamilton. 
MS. 

Eyed  Partridge*    Per.  Ocuka.    Tem. 

Head,  neck,  chest  and  belly,  bright  red ;  upper  part 
of  tlie  back,  black  Btd  white  banded;  rump,  with 
triangular  chestnut  s^iots;  wing-coverts,  olive-ash, 
blfck  spotted.  Inhabits  India.  Lengthy  ten  md  a^half 
inches. 
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Brmm  Partridge.      Per.  Ftuea.    VieOL  Gal.  212. 

Brown,  varied  with  white  lines  and  qxits;  middle  of 
the  chest,  red;  belly,  abdomen,  and  tail,  blarkiah 
brown.     Inhabits  SenegaL  H.  Riooourt. 

We  insert 


Gwgei  Parirufye.  Lath.  H.  YiiL  302.  Perdis  Scuiaia. 

Gray. 

Pale  ash,  black  plotted ;  fordiead,  pale  ath ;  chin, 
rufous  white ;  eye  streak,  Uack  and  white  banded, 
bordering  the  nape  and  crown;  nqpe,  and  back  of 
neck,  chestnut ;  rest  c^  neck,  black,  whitish  streaked  ; 
lower  part  c^  neck  and  breast  fenugineous,  divided  by 
a  white  cross  line ;  bdly  and  vent,  pale  ash  ;  seconda- 
ries, brown,  rufous  edged ;  primaries,  white,  brownish 
tipt;  tail,  very  short,  brown  and  red;  under  tail- 
coverts,  black,  white  tipt.  India.  Loigth,  eleven 
inches. 

Chukar  Partridge.     Per^Ux  Chukar.      Gray. 


Like  Perdix  TexHUsy  but  grey  brown,  with  the 
black  band  over  the  fordiead,  and  passing  through 
the  eyes  and  uniting  on  the  neck ;  a  black  spot  on  the 
chin,  and  chocolate  brown  ears.  Length,  thirteen 
inches.     Mountain  of  Sinigur.    Gen.  Hardwicke. 

Olive  Partridge.    Lath.    Perdix  Olitaeea.    n. 

Ashy  olive;  beneath,  ashy ;  bead  and  neck,  chestnut; 
throat  and  neck,  streak  from  the  eye,  white^  black 
spotted;  wing-covots  and  secondaries,  varied  with 
chestnut  and  oUve^  spotted  with  black ;  sides  of  vent. 
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varied  with  chestnut,  white,  and  black ;  tarsi,  spur- 
less.    The  Tectur  Kelaun  of  the  Moors. 


Anatic   Partridge.      Lath.      Perdiw     Cambayensia 
P.  Jsiatica.     Lath.     Tern.  PI.  Col.  447. 

Above,  grey,  vermiculated  with  black ;  beneath, 
whitish,  banded  with  black;  throat,  chestnut;  eye- 
streak,  cheeks,  and  sides  of  throat,  white.  The  hen  is 
reddish-grey  beneath.  India.  The  P.  Cambayefma 
of  Lath.  Crypionyw  Rufus^  according  to  Temm. 
is  the  young  of  this  species.* 

The  Quails,  Coturnix, 
Are  smaller  than  the  partridges,  with  a  slender  bill, 

*  See  I^etma  Partridge,  Lath.  Hitt  yiii.  £73,  from  Sierra  Leona. 

Top  <^  head  and  nape,  olive-brown;  eyebrow-band,  black  and  wbite  ; 
flriat^  naked;  cheek, a  pale  grey  spot;  chin  and  throat,  black;  neck  and 
brtait,  and  beneath,  black,  with  cordate  white  spots ;  lower  part,  and  neck 
and bieast,  mottled-brown,  white  streaked ;  wing-coverts,  white  streaked; 
qaiD,  dusky  brown ;  and  rump,  mottled,  yellowish-brown ;  tail,  short, 
foanded;  sides,  white,  streaked ;  spur,  shaip.    Allied  to  the  Frencolin. 

Bemi^ui  Partridge.  Lath.  Hist.  274.  India.  Perching  Partridge. 
Lith.  H.  SSI.  India.  Buf-breaOed  Partridge,  Lath.  H.  S96.  Africa. 
MatamOgMt  Partridge.  Lath.  H.  297.  Xhuky-breatted  Partridge.  Lath. 
H.  297.  RwMi'hMed  Partridge.  Lath.  H.  298.  RedbiU  Partridge. 
Lath.  H.  299.  India.  Oriental  Partridge.  Lath.  H.  500.  India. 
ifargei  Prntrid^.  Lath.  H.  302.  India.  OSve  Partridge.  Lawrence 
Partridge,  and  Eye^iniw  Partridge.  Lath.  Hist  In.  303,  304.  India. 
WVte^ekeeked  Partridge.  Lath.  H.  305.  Cheitnut-JfelUed  Partridge, 
and  Undnlated  Partridge,  and  Dwarf  Partridge.  New  South  Wales. 
Latb.  H.  506.  EUgant  Qm^  Lath.  H.  306.  Auitral  Partridge.  Lath. 
H.  SOS.  Marbled  Quail,  and  Eastern  Quail,  from  India,  and  Calao  Quail. 
ScMgal.  Lath.  Hist.  318.  Perdix  VeniraSs.  Diet,  des  Sci.  Nat.  P. 
Ttr^aeola.    Valent.    P.Ferruffnea.    Lath.  Syn.  66. 
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tail  shorter,  withcmt  the  red  eyebrow,  and  without 
spurs. 

All  the  world  knows 

The  Common  Quail.  Petrao  Coiumix.  L.  Enl. 
170.     Frisch.  II7.    Naum.  4,  f.  4. 

The  back  brown,  undulated  with  Uack ;  a  pointed 
white  stripe  on  each  feather ;  throat,  brown ;  eye- 
brows, whitish.  Celebrated  for  its  migrations.  This 
bird,  heavy  as  it  is,  finds  means  nevertheless  to  tra- 
verse the  Mediterranean. 

Is  the  CotumioB  Dactyliaonans  of  Meyer  and  Temin. 
found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Length,  seven 
inches.    Sometimes  found  more  or  less  white. 

Add  to  these,  the 

Chinese  QuoU.  Lath.  Tei.  Chinenris.  Lin.  Enl. 
126,  f.  8.  The  Tetrmo  ManUlensia  of  Om.  Son.  1st 
Voy.  pi.  S4i,  is  the  female. 

Brown,  varied  with  black  spots,  and  white  lines ;  chest 
and  sides,  Uuish  grey ;  belly,  chestnut ;  cheeks,  aid 
arches  on  the  neck,  white,  edged  with  bkck  ;  throat, 
black.  Female,  ashy,  varied  with  red  and  blade; 
eyebrows  and  temples,  red;  throat,  white;  beneath, 
ash,  with  black  waved  moons.  See  Edw.  t.  947- 
Male.     Inhabits  China  and  Molucca. 

New  Holland   Quail.     Lath.       Perdix  AustraKs. 

Lath.    Vieil.  Gal.  315. 

Clouded  chestnut,  Uack  streaked ;    sbafk  of  feathers 
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white;  beneath,.  aahy-T«d,  with  transrerae  black 
lunules.  Female  paler.  Inhab.  New  Holland. 
Length,  seven  ioches. 

Per.  TewtUis,    Tem. 
CoL35. 

Brown,  varied  with  red  and  brown ;  feathers,  with  a 
central  white  streak ;  beneath,  white,  black  streaked ; 
throat,  with  a  black  spot ;  neck,  with  a  black  streak. 
Fenude  paler ;  throat,  brown.    India. 

Caramandel  Quail.     Tei.  CoromandeUcus.    Son.  II. 

172. 

Tenuninck  regards  this  as  the  young  male  or  female 
of  the  former ;  it  only  differs  in  wanting  the  black 
spot  on  the  throat. 

Madagascar  QtiaU.  Lath.  T.  SMaiw.  Lath. 
Son.  II.  t.  92,  cop.  Ency.  Meth.  t.  97,  f.  S,  and  Tem. 
CoL  83,  (very  differ^t  firpm  that  of  Lath.  Syn.  II. 
pi.  66.) 

Chestnut  brown,  with  white  streak ;  beneath,  black, 
with  round  white  spots ;  head  and  neck,  with  two  white 
streaks;  throat,  black;  chest,  cliestnut.  Madagas- 
car. Length,  nine  inches.  The  Cotumim  Perlata. 
Tem.  Gal. 

Gmgi  Partridge.  Lath.  P.  Gingica.  Lath.  Son. 
II.  p.  167*  appeur%  to  me  also  to  bdong  to  this  sub- 
genus. 

Fulvous  grey;  beneath,  white;  cnmn,  chestnut; 
eyebrows,  wWte ;  sides,  ash ;  chestnut  spotted  chest ; 
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bond,  white  and  cliesdnit.  Femalei,  hrownuh ; 
tliroal  and  neek,  farowniflb-red;  chest,  athy  black 
stieaked;  beneath,  reddidi-white,  himck  spotted. 
India.  TiPngth,  eig^t  and  aJialf  mches.  Temnunck 
airanges  this  as  a  partridge. 

In  addition  to  the  above  species,  enumerated  by 
tbe  Baron,  we  add : — 


Reddish  QuaU.     Perdix  Rubiginasa.    Valenc 

Head,  blackish,  spotted  with  grey ;  back  of  the  neck, 
bistie-biown ;  back,  dark  grey,  varied  with  black ; 
chest,  grey,  black  spotted.  Pondicherry,  called 
kersa. 

Whiiemecked  QuaU.    n.  Catumix    TorqiuUa. 

Mauduit. 

Brown,  black-banded  ;  beneath,  whitish,  equally 
waved;  crown,  blackish;  cheeks,  black;  throat, 
white,  black  edged ;  bill  and  feet^  yellowish. 

Grey-throaied  Quail.    Perdix  Grisea.     Lath. 

Pale  grey,  black  banded ;  beneath,  with  concentric 
wavy  black  arches ;  crown,  varied  black  and  red ; 
quill,  brown.     Madagascar. 

New  Guinea  Quail,  Perdix  Na/em  Guinece.  Lath. 
Ency.  Method,  from  Sonn.  t  105.  Up.  6m.  t.  97,  f.  3. 

Brown,  boieath,  paler ;  wing-coverts,  yellow  edged ; 
quills,  black.  Inhabits  New  Guinea.  The  three  last 
are' doubtful  species. 
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The  CoLiNS,  or  American  Quails, 

Have  the  bill  thicker^  shorter,  and  more  convex; 
the  tail  a  little  more  developed.  They  perch  in 
bushes,  and,  when  pursued,  in  trees.  Many  of  them 
migrate  like  other  quails. 

Among  the  species  of  the  size  of  the  partridge 
may  be  remarked : 

Guiana  Partridge.  Lath.  Tet.  Gtuinenaia.  Om. 
Perdix  Deniata.  Tern.  Odontophorus  Rufus. 
VieilL  Gal.  pi.  211,  which  is  not  a  TinamoUy  as 
stated  by  Ghnelin. 

Reddish-ash,  with  blackish  lines  and  dots;  eye- 
brows, red;  beneath,  pale  reddish-ash,  obsoletely 
lined;  quill,  brown,  black  streaked;  lower  jaw, 
notched  at  the  top.  Uru.  Azara,  n.  334.  South  Ame- 
rica.* 

Among  those  of  the  size  of  the  quail : — 

Maryland  Quail.  Lath.  Tet  Mexicanua  Enl. 
149.  Frisch.  11.  The  same  as  Marilandus.  Albin. 
1,  28,  and  as  T.  Virginianusy  or  Perdiar  Borealis. 
Temm.  VieiU.  Oal.  214. 

Chestnut  brown,  varied  with  black  and  reddish ;  be- 

*  PertSg  Capueira,  Spix  t«  76.  a.    AboTe,  brown,  yaried  with  black, 
red,  and  white;   beneath,   ash;    quills,   white  banded.      Allied   to    P, 


P.  Rufina^  Spix.  t.  76,  b.  Head,  red,  banded  with  bhick ;  nape,  aihy ; 
bodj,  rafous;  lores,  red;  bill  not  quite  so  high  as  the  last.  River 
Amaaons. 
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Death,  idnte^  with  Urnck  wmtj  hands  ;  eydxows  and 
throat,  white  ;  thvoatphand,  Uad^ ;  outer  taiUeathen, 
adL  Female,  paler;  Ipmifitl^  temples  and  throat, 
jeDowidL 

Also,  the  T.  VkyManuSy  T.  Cogoleos  of  Gmdin. 
Length,  eig^t  indies.  See  Wilson  a.  ou  vi.  t.  47»  f-  2. 
Periu^  Perdi^  Hudmmieus.     Lath. 

M^lauine    QuaU.      Lath.       Tetrao   FaOdandScua. 
EnL  222.    Cop.  6m.  97,  L 1. 

Brownish,  with  brown  angular  spot  and  streaks ;  be- 
neath, white  ;  head,  plotted  ;  chest,  brownish  yellow, 
with  blackish  arches.    Falkland  Islands. 

Created  QuaU.    Lath.     Tei.  CrUiatus.    Enl.   12& 

Frontal  crest,  long,  slender;  forehead  and  throat, 
whitish-red ;  neck,  black  spotted ;  tail,  yellow 
streaked ;  wing-coverts,  whitish,  red  edged ;  beneath, 
white,  black  and  red  spotted;  beUy,  middle,  red. 
Female,  not  crested ;  black  spotted ;  beneath,  black 
and  white  banded.     North 


SamUnFs  Quail.    Colin    Sannini.    Perdix  ScnnM. 

Tern.  Col.  76. 

Crest,  nuchal,  long,  slender,  brownish  yellow ;  throat, 
chestnut ;  body,  olive ;  tail  and  chest,  reddish-ash, 
black  spotted ;  beneath,  chestnut,  with  black  edged 
white  spots.    South  America.    Length  seven  inches. 

Californian  Quail.  Lath.  Tet.  Califormus.  Sh. 
Nat  Mis.  IX.  pi.  345,  and  the  Atlas  to  the  Voyage 
of  Perouse,  pL  36. 

Lead-coloured;   crest,  vertical,  erect;  throat,  black. 
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white  margined;  beUy^  testaoeoos,  with  Uadc  moons. 
California. 


To  these  may  be  added. 


MofUercy  Q^ail.     Ortyw  Dauglarii,    Vig. 

Lead-colour,  brown  ;  crest,  erect ;  wings,  deep  brown, 
yellow  streaked ;  head,  cheeks,  and  nape,  brown,  yel- 
low lined  ;  throat,  white,  brown  marked;  belly, 
white  spotted*  Monterey.  Length,  ten  and  ar-half 
inches. 


Oriyw  Picta.    Douglas 
Lin.  Trans,  xvi.  143. 

Brown;  beneath,  femigmeous  yellow,  and  black 
banded;  throat,  red-edged,  with  purplish  white; 
chest,  crown,  and  tail,  lead-colour ;  crest,  very  long, 
black,  linear;  eyebrows,  white;  vait,  femigineous. 
Female,  slightly  crested ;  throat  and  chest,  femigi- 
neous, brown  banded.* 

The  Tridactyliss,  Hsmipodius, 

Which  have  no  thumb,  and  whose  compressed  bill 
forms  a  little  projection  under  the  lower  mandible. 
They  cannot  be  properly  classed,  imtil  we  are  better 
acquainted  with  their  anatomy.  They  live  in  poly- 
gamy, in  sandy  countries.    Some  of  them, 


*  Hie  Meifktm    Partndge.     Lath,     PeriU   H^90$a.    Gmel.    from 
Sdia  ly  t.  64.  f.  ly  b  a  yery  doubtful  fpedes. 
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TheTuRNix.     Bonnat*     Orttgis,  111. 

Have,  indeed,  all  the  appearance  of  the  quails  ;  their 
toes  are  completely  sepamted,  even  to  their  base, 
and  without  small  membranes. 

Fighting  QuaU.    Lath.  H.    Hemip,    Pugnax,    T. 

Col.  603. 

Throat,  black ;  eyebrows  and  temples,  white  and 
black,  dotted ;  body  above,  reddish,  varied  with  black 
and  white ;  beneath,  white  and  black  lined. 

In  Java,  this  species  is  made  to  fight  for  amuse- 
ment, as  the  cock  is  in  England. 

Slack-neeked    Quail.     Lath.      Tetrao   NigricMis^ 

Enl.  171. 

Chest  and  neck,  black ;  body,  above,  brownish  chest- 
nut, with  black  wavy  lines;  beneath,  ash;  wings, 
white  spotted.  Tetrao  Madagascarensia  of  Gmelen. 
Madagascar. 

Andalusian  Quail.    Lath.    Tet.  Andalusicus.    Lath. 
Syn.  IV.  p.  2,  figure  of  the  title-page. 

Black,  with  transverse  fulvous  bands ;  feathers,  pale 
edged ;  beneath,  reddish-white ;  crown  with  a  white 
streak ;  eyebrows,  reddish.  The  Hemipoditss  Tacky- 
dromua.  Tenun.  South  of  Europe  and  North  Africa. 
Tumit  Jfricantu.    Desfont.     Lath.  Hist,  t  13S. 

Btack-fronted  Quail,     Lath.   H.     Hemipodius  Ni- 
grifrans.    Tern.  610,  and  Vieill.  Oal.  218. 

Reddiah-y ellow ;  wing-coverts,  black  dotted;  throat. 
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yeUowiah ;  chest,  black,  mooned ;  belly,  white ;  fore- 
head, three  banded.    India. 

Hemip.  Thoradcua,    Tern. 
622,  (or  Tumix  Maculatus.    Vieill.  Oal.  217.) 

Blackish-grey;  beneath,  yellowish;  head,  white; 
black  dotted ;  chest,  bay  ;  wing-coverts  with  a  black 
spot,  and  red  band  above  it.  Length,  six  inches. 
The  Luzanian  Q^ail^  Lath.  Tet  Luzaniefuis. 
Son.  1  Voy.  pi.  23,  is  identified  by  Temminck  with 
this  species. 

White-spotted  Tumix.  Om.  Hemip,  Meiffrenii. 
Tern.  Col.  60,  f.  1,  of  which  Vieill.  Gal.  300, 
has  made  his  genus  Oxtyxelos,  which  he  places 
among  the  Waders,  because  the  bottom  of  the  tibiae 
are  without  feathers. 

Above,  varied  red  and  white ;  beneath,  white ;  pri- 
maries, yellow  blackish,  edged  with  yellowish-white ; 
tail  rufous,  white  banded. 

White-epotted  Tumix,  Hemip,  Nivosus.  Swain- 
son.  Zool.  111.  163.  This  belongs  also  to  Vieil- 
liot^s  genus,  Torticells  ;  but  is  treated  by  Tem- 
minck as  the  same  as  the  last  mentioned  species. 

Noiay  Q^ail,  Lath.  Tet,  Suecitator.  Omel.  Is 
also  a  Tumiar,    See  Bontius.     Med.  Ind.  p.  65. 

Yellowish-red,  varied  with  black  and  grey;  bill, 
rather  long.  Java.  Size  of  a  thrush.  Le  R^eiUe- 
matin  of  Buffon.  See  Witt.  Angi.  t.  29.  Sir  8.  Baffles 
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thinks  that  the  habits  of  the  Teirao  Sinensis  and  Lu- 
ganiensiSf  have  been  oonfouaded  together  to  form  this 
species* 

Others  have  been  decsribed  as 

* 

Gibraltar  Q^ail.    Perdiw  GibraUariea.    Lath.    He- 

nUp.  LunatuB.    Tem. 

Black;  crown,  black-banded;  beneath,  yellowish- 
white  ;  wing-coverts,  spotted ;  throat,  white  and  black 
banded ;  chest,  with  black  moons.  Europe  and  Africa. 
Length,  six  inches. 

Crescent   Qtiail      Hemipodius   MactUosus.      Tem. 

Vieil.  Gal.  1. 117. 

Red,  black  spotted,  and  varied  with  baj-white  and 
lead-colour;  beneath,  reddish;  crown,  with  a  white 
streak ;  eyebrows,  red.  Length,  five  and  a  half  inches. 
New  Holland;  also  in  India.  Gen.  Hardw. ;  the  Balen 
QuaU.  Lath.    Hist.  VIII.  341. 

Mottled  Quail,  H.   Lath.     Hemipodius  Fasciatus 

Tem.  Gal. 

Brown,  Uack  spotted;  beneath,  red ;  crown,  black ; 
nape,  red ;  throat  and  chest,  white  and  black  banded. 
Loagth,  five  inches.    Philippine  Islands. 

Hottentot  QuaU.    Lath.  H.    Hemipodius  Hotten^ 

totus.    Temm.  Gall. 

Whidsh-red,  spotted  with  black-red  and  wliitish; 
bdly,  whitish ;  crown,  blackish,  red  spotted ;  throat, 
white.  Length,  five  and  a  half  inches.  CSape  of  Good 
Hope. 
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New   Holkmd  Partridge.     Lath.     Perdiw    Varia. 
Lath.    Supp.     PI.     Col.  t.  454,  f.  1. 

Above,  varied  ashy,  black,  and  reddish ;  wing  coverts, 
black  and  white  eyed ;  beneath,  whitish  ;  ch^t,  pur- 
plish; quills  and  tail,  ash-brown.  Lofigth,  six 
inches. 

Inhabits  Oceania  and  New  Holland. 


Dm8iuwner*s  Tumix,    Hemipodius  DtMaumierii.   Tern.  PI. 

Col.  t.  454,  f.  2. 

Finely  banded  with  red,  ash,  white,  and  black ;  wing, 
yellow-spotted,  with  red  and  brown ;  back  of  neck, 
pale-redy  with  a  row  of  black  spots  on  each  side ; 
belly  and  throat,  white;  rump,  black,  zizzaged. 
Length,  five  inches.     India. 

Sei^also  Rock  Partridge  and  Dubkee  QtuiU,  Lath. 
Hist.  viii.  335,  from  India.  Sultry  Quailj  and 
Sfftted^necked  Q^aUf  Lath.  Hist.  viii.  343,  from 
Africa,  and  S<nUhem  Quail,  Lath.  343,  frcmi  New 
Soulh  Wales. 

.   Stbbh4PT£s,  hi. 

Are  so  fer  removed  from  the  general  type  of  the 
gallinaceous  birds,  that  one  is  in  doubt  whether  to 
place  them  in  the  same  order. 

Their  short  tarsi  are  plumed,  as  well  as  their  toes, 
which  are  very  short,  and  are  united  in  part  of  their 
length ;  their  wings,  moreover,  are  extremely  long 
and  pointed.  ^ 

Only  one  species  is  knowni^  which  belongs  to  the 
deserts  of  central  Asia. 

VOL.    VIII.  F 
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HeterodUe  Orous.  Lath.  Tet.  Paradoxa.  Pal. 
Voy.  Vieill.  GaL  222.  L'HStSrocUte.  Tem. 
Col.  25. 

Fulvous ;  crown  and  bottom  of  neck  and  belly,  yina- 
ceous ;  edge  of  lower  neck  feather  and  wing-coverts, 
black,  and  belly-band  black ;  tail  and  quill,  blackish- 
ash;  fulvous  edged.  Vieillot'sfigureis  coloured  from 
description. 

We  are  also  obliged  to  separate  from  Tetrao 

TiNAMus.    Lath.    Cbtp- 
TURus.     111.     Ynambus  of  AzanL* 

An  American  genus,  very  remarkable  for  a  thin, 
long  neck,  (although  the  tarsi  are  short,)  covered 
with  feathers,  the  end  of  the  barbs  of  which  are 
slender,  and  slightly  frizzled,  which  gives  to  this 
portion  of  their  plumage  a  particular  appearance. 
The  bill  is  long,  thin,  blunt  at  the  end,  slightly 
vaulted,  with  a  little  furrow  on  each  side ;  and  the 
nostrils  are  pierced  in  the  middle  on  each  side,  and 
tend  obliquely  backward.  Their  wings  are  short, 
and  they  have  scarcely  any  tail.  The  web  at  the 
base  of  their  toes  is  very  short.  The  thumb  reduced 
to  a  little  spur,  cannot  touch  the  ground.  There  is 
a  slight  nudity  round  the  eye. 

These  birds  perch  upon  low  branches,  or  hide 
themselves  in  high  grass;  they  live  on  fruits  and 

*  Except  his  (^ro,  which  is  a  water  fowl ;  and  hu  Uru^  which  b  the 
Toero  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  among  the  Fkrtridges. 
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insects;  their  flesh  is  good.  In  size  they  vary 
from  that  of  the  pheasant  to  that  of  the  quail,  and 
less. 

Some  of  them  (Pezus,  of  Spix.)  have  indeed  a 
little  tail,  hidden  under  the  feathers  of  the  rump. 

Cfreai  Tinamou.  Lath.  Tet.  Major,  Gm.  or  Tin. 
BrassUienriSy  Lath,  or  Tin,  Magouay  Tern.  Buff. 
Enl.  476 ;  and  much  better.  Hist,  des  Oiseaux,  IV. 
in  4^,  pi.  24.   .  Pexus  Serraius.    Spix.  t.  76. 

De^  olive,  aligfatly  and  narrowly  banded  with  black ; 
beneath,  pale  reddish-ash;  crown,  red;  aecondaries, 
red  and  black,  cross  streaked ;  wings,  beneath,  white. 
Guiana  and  Brazils.  Length,  fifteen  inches.  The 
Crypiura  Magouay  Vieil. 

Cinereoiu  Tinamau,   Lath.    Tet  Cinereus.    Gmel. 

Brownish-aah ;  crown  and  neck,  reddish.     Gtuana  and 
Length,  twelve  inches.  • 


Variegated  Tinamou.    Lath.    Tet  Variegatus.    Enl. 

328. 

Upper  part  of  body  and  sides,  brown,  red  scaled ; 
crown  and  nape,  blackish ;  neck  and  chest,  red ; 
throat  and  belly,  reddish-white ;  bill,  long ;  tail,  very 
short. 

Undulated  Ttnamou.  Lath.  H.  Tinamus  Undu- 
latuSy  Tern,  or  Crt^tura  Gubercola,  Vieil.  Gal. 
t.  216,  differ  very  litde  from  last. 

Body  above,  neck,  and  sides  of  chest,  blackish - 
brown,  red  banded;  beneath,  whitish-yellow;  wing- 
coverts,  very  large ;  quill,  chestnut.  Paraguay. 
Length,  twelve  inches.     The  Ynambu  RayS.    Azara. 

F  2     '-•* 
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Obsolete  Tinamou.    Lath.  H.     Tin.  Jpequia.     T. 

Obsoletus.    Tens.  Col.  196. 

Above,  brown,  slightly  clouded  with  black  and  red ; 
beneath,  chestnut;  throat,  aah;  nape  and  crown, 
darker ;  sides,  black  banded ;  tail,  very  short.  Length, 
eleven  and  a  half  inches.  The  Ynambu  Bleuatre. 
Azara,  n.  390.     The  Crypt.  Ccertdescens.    VieiL  D. 

Tataupa  Tinamou.  Lath.  H.  Tin.  Tataupa.  Tern. 
PI.  Col.  196,  or  r.  Plumbeu8y  Swainaon,  111.  19, 
or  Pezus  Niambay  Spix.  78. 

Blackish-red ;  crown,  temples,  and  nape,  ashy-black  ; 
throat  and  neck,  white ;  chest,  beneath,  and  edge  of 
wing,  ashy  lead  colour ;  feather  of  the  thighs,  black 
edged.     Length,  nitie  inches. 

Crypturus  Parvirostris^  Wagler,  is  p^haps-  the 
female  of  this  species. 

Noctfimal  Tinamou.    Lath.  H.     THnamui  Nocti- 
vagus.    Pr.  Max.  or  Pezus  Zabele^  Sp.  77- 

Red  orbits ;  throat  and  abdomen,  ferrugineous ;  crop 
and  neck,  ash  ;  chest,  cbeitnut ;  back,  wings,  and  tail, 
ferrugineous,  black  banded.    Length,  twelve  inches. 

Macaco  Tinamou.  Lath.  H.  Tin.  MacacOj  or  Ver^ 
micuU.  (T.  Jdsperaus,  T.)  Col.  369,  or  Pexus 
Yapura.    Sp.  t.  78. 

Brownish-red,  with  black  wing-bands ;  crown,  brown ; 
throat,  white;  neck,  chest,  and  belly,  ashy-waved, 
with  deep  ash  and  black;  belly,  whitish.  Brazil. 
Length,  eleven  inches. 

Tinamus  Vermiculatus.    Tem.  PI.  Col.  369.    Cryp- 

turus  Adaperaus.    Licht. 

Above,  ash-brown,  with  narrow  white  lines  and  dots ; 
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throat,  widte ;  crop  and  chest,  one  coloured ;  belly, 
whitish ;  vent  and  thigh,  feErugineous;  latter,  black- 
banded.  Length,  eleven  inches.  Brazils.  Wagler 
thinks  this  distinct  fix»m  T.  Adspersits  of  the  Temm. 
Gal}hi. 

-Link  Tinamau.    Lath.     Tet  S<m.  Gm.  or  Tin. 

Saoi.    Lath.  Buff.  Enl.  829. 

Brownish-red^  slightly,  cloud^  with  black ;  beneath, 
ashy-red;  crown,  tuples,  and  nape,  black;  neck, 
beneath,  ashy-oliv«L  Length,  nine  inches. »  The  young 
bird  has  been  generally  d^ribed. 

Tao  Timimou.    Lath.  H.     Tinarn^  Too.    Temm. 
'    Cryftwa  Soliiarias    Vi^.    D.  D. 

BlackiAh,  ashy-waved;  eyebrows,  cervical  streak, 
cheek  and  back  of  neck,  black  and  white  spotted ; 
belly,  ashy,  paler  waved ;  belly,  red,  black  banded. 
Length,  19  to  20  inches. 


Oariana   Tinamou,    Lath.  H.      Tinamus  Strigu^ 

losua.    Temm. 

Reddish ;  tips  of  feallier,  black-edged ;  wing-coverts, 
varied  with  yellow  spots  and  black  streaks ;  forehead 
and  crown,  black ;  neck,  red ;  body,  beneath,  ashy- 
yellowish,  waved;  tail,  long.  Brazil.  Length,  ten 
inches. 

Dwarf  Tinamou.     Lath.    H.      Tinamtu    Nanus, 
Temm.     Ynambu  Canape,    Azara,  n.  328. 

Body,  and  neck  above,  red,  varied  with  white  and 
black ;  beneath,  «whitish ;  chest,  streaked ;  sides^ 
banded  with  red ;  nape  and  temples,  reddish,  black 
dotted.    Paraguay.     Length,  six  inches. 

Others  (Tinamus  of  Spix)  have  no  tail  whatever. 
Their  nostrils  are  a  little  more  backward. 
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Spotted  Tinamau.  Lath.  H.  Tin.  Ynambuij  n.  SSy, 
d^Azara.  T.  Macuhaua^  Tern,  or  T.  MajoTj 
Spix.  80. 

Body,  above,  brownish-red ;  feathers,  white-spotted, 
reddish-fringed ;  secondaries,  red  and  black  banded ; 
throat,  white;  neck  and  chest,  black-streaked.  Pa^ 
raguay.  Length,  nine  or  ten  inches.  The  Cryptura 
Fasciata  of  Vieil.  N.  D. 

Tin.  MediuSf  Spix.  t.  81. 

Above,  reddish,  black  handed,  strigilated  with  white ; 
beneath,  femigineous ;  chest,  fenfugineous  and  black 
spotted;  wing-coverts,  black  banded;  iatl,  long. 
Length,  eight  inches. 

Wagler  regards  Tinamus  Major j  Spix.  as  a  species 
by  itself,  and  thinks  that  T.  MediuSy  Spix.  is  the 
source  of  T.  MactUoaus,  Temm. 

Tin.  BoraquirOf  Sp.  79- 

Whitish,  white  strigilated ;  back,  brown,  black  banded 
and  lincolated ;  throat,  belly,  and  thighs,  white ;  crop, 
brown  spotted ;  chests,  sides,  and  wing-coverts,  whitish 
black  waved.     Length,  ten  inches. 

Tin.  Canape.  T.  Pavoninus. 
Tern.,  of  which  Tin.  Minor j  Sp.  81,  appears  to  be  the 
female. 

Female:  above,  red,  slightly,  black  lettered,  and 
white  strigilated ;  beneath,  femigineous ;  head,  red, 
black  lettered ;  wing-coverts,  whitish  black  tended. 
Length,  seven  inches.  ^ 

These  three  species  are  very  much  alike.     They 
form  the  genus  Nothura  of  Wagler. 

We  ought  to  distinguish  Rhynchotus,  of  Spix.  in 
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which  the  bill  is  stronger  without  any  furrow;  a 
little  arched  and  depressed,  with  the  nostrils  pierced 
towards  its  base. 

Rufescent  Tinamou.  Lath.  H.  Tin-  Isabelle.  T. 
RufMcena.  Tern.  Col.  412,  or  Rhyncotus  Fas- 
ciatus,    Sp.  ^6f  c.  1. 

Body,  above,  ashy-red ;  feathers,  white  and  black 
banded;  edge  of  the  wings,  reddish;  ears,  black; 
beneath,  yellowish-red,  waved  with  brown ;  sides  and 
beUy,  ashy.    America.     Paraguay.     Length,  fifteen 

inches.     Egg,  violet.    The  Cryptura  Guagu.    Vieil. 

* 

Temminck,  Lesson,  and  others  have  placed  the 
genus  M^apodius  in  this  order ;  but  Cuvier  has 
placed  it  with  the  PalamediiBy  in  the  Wading  Birds. 

Consult,  also,  the  Barred4ail  Tinamou,  Lath.  H. 
viii.  216. 

The  Pigeons.     Columba.     L« 

May  be  viewed  as  forming  a  link  between  the 
gallinaceous  and  the  passerine  birds.  Like  the 
former,  they  have  the  bill  vaulted^  the  nostrils  open- 
ing in  a  large  membranaceous  space,  and  covered 
with  a  cartilaginous  scale,  which  forms  a  swelling  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bill.  The  osseous  sternum  is 
deeply  and  doubly  emarginated,  although  it  is  a  little 
differently  arranged  from  that  of  the  passerine  Qjtds. 
The  crop  is  extremely  dilated,  the  lower  larynx 
fomished  with  a  muscle  peculiar  to  it;  but  their 
toes  have  no  other  membranes  between  their  base 
than  such  as  result  from  a  continuation   of  their 
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borders.  Their  tail  has  twelve  quills.  Tliey  fly 
well;  live  at  all  times  monogamously ;  build  in 
trees  or  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  lay  but  a  small 
number  of  eggs,  in  general  two,  though  it  is  true 
that  they  repeat  their  laying.  The  male  sits  on  the 
eggs  as  well  as  the  female.  They  feed  their  young 
with  the  macerated  grains,  which  they  bring  up 
from  the  crop.  Only  one  genus  of  them  is  made, 
though  it  has  been  attempted  to  subdivide  it  into 
three  stibgenera,  founded  on  the  relative  strength 
of  the  bill,  and  proportions  of  the  feet. 

The  Gallinaceous  Pigeons.    Vaill. 

Approximate  to  the  common  gallinaceous  birds  closer 
than  either  of  the  other  subgenera,  by  tlieir  more 
elevated  tarsi,  their  gregarious  habits,  and  seeking 
their  food  on  the  ground  without  perching.  Their 
bill  is  thin  and  flexible. 

Carunculated  Pigeon.     Lath.   H.     C.    Carunculata. 
Tem.  PI.  lii.     Colombe-gaUine.     VaUl.  278.* 

This  species  is  more  particularly  allied  to  the 
gallinacea  by  the  nudities  and  caruncles  which  dis- 
tinguish the  head. 

Oreai  Crowned  Pigeon.    Lath.     Oaura.    Tem.  PI. 
IL     CoUmdnhocco.     Vaill.  278.      Col.   Coronata. 

*  Ash-coloured;   belly  and  ramp,  white;   tail,  brown.    The  fenule 
without  any  caruncle.    South  Africa.    Length,  ten  inches. 
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Gm.     Son.  104.     £nl.  118.     Tern.  Pigeons,  pL 
1.    VieO.  Gal.  J97.  ' 

This  is  also  allied  to  the  last  order,  at  least  in 
size,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  turkey. 
Slate-blue,  with  marron  and  white  on  the  wing; 
the  head  is  ornamented  with  a  crest  of  vertical 
slender  feathers.  They  are  bred  in  the  poultry- 
yards  in  Java,  &c. ;  but  the  species  has  not  hitherto 
been  propagated  in  Europe. 

M.  Vieillot  has  made  his  genus  Goura,  or  Lo- 
PHYRus,  Galer.  pL  197)  of  this  species 

Nkobar  Pigeon*    Lath.     Col.  Nioobarina.    L.  £nl. 

491. 

This  is  also  allied  to  the  poultry  by  the  long  and 
loose  feathers  which  adorn  the  neck,  as  in  the 
common  cock.  It  is  of  a  very  brilliant  golden- 
green  colour,  with  a  white  tail.  ^  It  is  found  \h 
various  parts  of  India.* 

The  foUowing  species  are  also  arranged  in  this 
subgenus,  which  is  scarcely  determined  enough. 

Blue-Jieaded   Turtle.      Liath.      Col.  Cyanocephala. 
Lath.  Enl.  174  ,Vain.  281.     Teuj.  Pig.3. 

Vinaceous-brown ;   head  and  throat,  blue ;  subocular 
spot,  white. 

Partridge  Pigeon.     Lath.      Col.  Montana.    Lath. 

Edw.  119.    Tem.  4. 

Rufous ;  chest,  vinaceous ;  quills,  rufous,  with  subo- 
*  Mate  with  a  compreued  caruncle. 
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cular  white  spots;  throst  and  oribit»  naked,  blood- 
red.  South  America.  Length,  ei^  and  a  half 
inches. 


Martmicb  Pigeon.    Cd.  Martimea.    EdL    141,  IGS. 
VaiU.  282.     Tern.  5  and  6. 

Violet;  chest,  vinaceous ;  belly, reddish ;  quiU, brown; 
internally,  reddish  ;  subocular  spot,  violetJiroini.  Fe- 
male, violet-brown ;  chest  and  abdomen,  browniah- 
white.     South  America.     Length,  nine  inches. 

White-fronted  Pigeon.     Col.  Erythrothorax.  Tern.  7- 

Brown ;  face,  white ;  neck  and  chest,  purple ;  nape, 
with  a  violet  band,  with  golden-green  reflections ; 
belly,  red ;  sides  of  tail,  black ;  asb-tipt.  America. 
Length,  ten  and  a  half  inches. 

RedJfreaeted  Turtle.    Lath.     Col.  Cruenta.    Lath. 

Son.  20,  21.    Tern.  8,  9. 

Qrey ;  neck«  beneath,  white ;  nape,  violet ;  wing- 
bands,  three,  greyish ;  chest  spots,  blood-red,  varies, 
sometimes  white,  with  a  blood-red  chest  spot.  C.  San- 
guinea.  Lath.  Molucca.  Length,  ten  and  a  half 
inches. 

White4>ellied  Pigeon.      Lath.      Col.    Jamaicensie. 

Tem.  10. 

Purplfeh-brown ;  nape,  varied  purple  and  blue ;  fore- 
head and  throat,  whitish ;  beneath,  vinaceous ;  tail,  blu- 
ish white  tips  on  the  side.  South  America.  Length, 
#n  and  a  half  inches. 

Talpocoti  Pigeon.     Col.  Talpacoti.    Tem.  12. 

Cinnamon;  head,  blue;  scapular, black  lined;  quill, 
brown ;   tail,  black,  rufous  tipped ;  outer  edge  of 
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tani,  feathered ;  wing,  inside,  black.  South  America, 
Length,  seven  inches. 

Graund  Dwe.     Lath.     Col.  Passerina,     Enl.  243, 

2.    Cates.  26. 

Body,  above,  ashy-brown ;  beneath,  violet-Uackish, 
scaled;  quills,  red,  blackish-edged,  and  tipt;  wing, 
with  steel  coloured  spots ;  tail,  middle,  ash,  sides, 
blackish.     South  America.     Length,  six  inches. 

Passerine  Pigeon,    Lath.     Col.  Minuta.    Enl.  243. 

Body,  above,  pale-brown;  throat  and  chest,  pale- 
\iolet ;  bent  of  wing,  with  three  or  four  violet  spots ; 
end  of  wing,  with  six  spots ;  quill,  brown,  rufous 
edged  ;  tail,  blue-black,  with  a  timud  band,  two  outer 
white  tipt.     South  America.     Length,  6  inches. 

Hottentot  Pigeon.    Lath.  H.    CoL  Hottentotta.  Tern. 

VaiU.  283. 

Rufous ;  forehead  and  throat,  white ;  neck  and  chest, 
vinaceous-ash,  white  and  black  mooned;  belly  and 
abdomen,  vinaceous ;  /eather  above,  rufous ;  beneath, 
ashy.     South  Africa. 

Col.  Cobacola.    Spix.  t.  7-  f-  ^^^ 

f 

Above  and  beneath,  cinnamon ;  head,  lead-coloured  ; 
quills,  black  ;  wings  above,  with  eight  or  nine  black 
streaks ;  tail,  shortish,  equal ;  above,  cinnamon ;  be- 
neath, black.     Length,  six  inches.     Brazils. 

Col.  Griseola.     Spix.  'JS. 

Brownish-grey;  head  and  chest,  scaled ;  quills,  rufous, 
brown  edged ;  tail,  equal,  short,  brownishtgrey ; 
beneath,  black ;  outermost  feathers,  white  tipt ;  wing- 

*  Add  Ptcui  Pigeon,  Lath,  Coiumba  Pictd,  Tern,  from  Axon,  n.  524.  South 
AiDcnca.    Length,  seven  inches. 
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eorma,  adij.wlnte  tipt.    Log^  fine  indies.    Bra- 

■ 

Obbikajit  Pegeoxs.     VieiL 

Have  the  feet  diorter  Ibssn  the  bst ;  but  the  bill  is 
thin  and  flexiUey  as  with  theau 

The  French  possess  finir  wild  species. 

^^  Pigeon.     Lath.     CoL  Palumbut.   ^ 

Is  the  largest.  It  inhabits  the  forests,  especially 
those  of  green  trees ;  is  ash-coloured,  more  or  less 
bluish ;  the  breast  vinous-red,  and  is  distinguish- 
able by  white  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
wings. 

Stock  Pigeon.    Lath.     Col.  (Encu.   L.  Frisch.  139. 

Slate-grey,  with  the  breast  vinous  ;  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  changing-green.  Rather  less  in  size  than  the 
last,  but  of  corresponding  habits. 


Biset  Pigeon,     hath.     Col.  Lima.    Briss.   £nl.510. 

Slate-grey ;  round  the  neck,  a  changeable^green ; 
a  double  black  band  on  the  wing ;  the  rump  white. 

From  this  species  we  derive  the  pigeons  of  our 
dova*-houses ;  and,  as  appears,  the  greater  part  of  our 
<x>iintless  domestic  races,  in  the  production  of  which 
the  mixture  of  some  other  adjoining  species  may 
have  had  some  influence. 
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Ccmwmm  TwrUe.    Lath.     Col.  Tuartm.    Lin.    Enl. 

394. 

With  a  yeUow  maatle,  spotted  witii  brown  ;  neck, 
bluish,  with  a  black  and  white  spot  on  each 
side. 

It  is  the  smallest  of  our  wild  species,  and  lives  in 
the  woods  in  the  manner  of  the  ring-dove.* 

We  breed, -as  flyers,  and  for  amusement, 

Collared  Turtle.      Lath.     Col.   Risoria.     L.     Enl. 

2M.     Erich.  44.    Tern.  44. 

Whidi  appears  to  have  been  originally  from  Africa ; 
white,  paler  underneath,  with  a  black  collar  on  the 
nape. 
Other  pigecms  with  a  square  or  round  tail,  are 

Chestnut-^hotUdered  Pigeon.     Lath.     Col.  Spadicea. 

Tern.  1. 

Head  and  neck,  reddish,  golden^een ;  humerus,  bay ; 
back  and  wings,  bluish ;  belly  and  abdomen,  white. 
Norfolk  Island.     Length,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches. 

*  lite  Cbkamt  vaneCy  4oe»  not  differ  ^m  tbe  £iiropeaii»  except  that 
die  mder  part  of  the  body  is  ▼inaceoiu,  &c.  The  Spotted  Necked  Turtle^ 
of  Latham,  the  Portugal  Doves,  Lwsoman  T\trtle,'znd  Chmeie  Turtle,  of 
LaftaiDy  are  tarieties  of  this  apedes.  This  ii  thought  to  be  the  atock  of  all 
the  donieatie  pigeona,  racludiog  CoL  JS^Mmico,  Col.  Dasyput,  CoL  Cfittata, 
CNarwegka,  C  Barbarica,  C.  CucuBata,  C.  Hispida,  C.  TurhiUi^  C.  LaH- 
emtio,  C  Gyratrkr,  C.  Galeata,  C.  Turcica,  C.  Tabellaria,  C.  ChOturosa, 
C  Squeif  C.  Pereuuor,  C  'Jvbaia,  and  CL  FrontaUt,  of  Latham  and 
BriMon.  The  C.  Vmacea,  of  Latfaara>  ia  only  a  vaiiety  of  Ibis  ap^«i, 
found  in  India  and  Afijca. 
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Nutmeg  Pigeon.  Lath.  Col.  (Enea.  Enl.  164. 
Tem.  3,  4.  Voy.  de  Preyc  29,  of  which  Col.  Pa- 
cifica  is  the  male  aooording  to  Tem. 

The  Col.  Ocianique.  Less,  and  Gam.   Voy.  de  Du- 
perrey,  41,  is  nearly  allied  to  this. 

Body,  golden-green ;  bill,  greenish ;  chest  and  belly, 
beneath,  bluish-grey ;  quills  and  tail,  bluish-green. 
Female,  head,  chest,  and  belly,  gieyidi-red ;  quiU  and 
tail,  black.  Molucca  and  South  S&l  Islands.  Length, 
seventeen  inches. 

Spotted  Ring  Pigeon.    Lath.  H.    Col.  Jrquatrix. 
VailL  Afr.  t  964.    Tem.  Pig.  t.  5. 

Bluish-purple ;  chest  and  beneath,  black  and  purple 
varied;  h^d,  bluish-grey;  belly  and  wing,  white 
spotted;  feet,  feathered.  South  Africa.  Length, 
fifteen  inches. 

Col.  Jrmillaris.    Tem.  6. 

Blue-black ;  face  and  necklace,  white ;  belly  and  vent, 
white,  with  oval  black  spots ;  tail,  white,  tipt.  South 
Sea  Islands.     Length^fteen  inches.^ 

White  Nutmeg  Pigeon.     Col.  LittoraUa.    Son.  lOa 

Tem.  17. 

White ;  tips  of  primaries  and  tail,  black.  The  Co- 
lumba  Alba  of  Lath.  Length,  thirteen  inches.  Builds 
in  rocks  on  the  sea  shore. 

Bronze-mnged   Pigeon.      Lath.      C.   Chalcoptera. 

Tem.  8. 

Brownish-ash,  red  edged ;  forehead  and  cheek,  white ; 

•  Tonmiock  rq^vdi  the  WkUe-Jbced  Pigeon,  Col.  MelamJeuca,  Lath,  as 
a  Ysriflty.  Greenifh-black ;  beneath,  black  ipotted ;  crown,  ash,  with  a  tri- 
anguhr  red  spot  behind  the  eye. 
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wing-band,  golden-bionze,  green  tipt;  tail,  black 
tipt.     New  Holland.     Length,  fifteen  inches. 

Ferrugineaua-vented  Pigeon.    Lath.      C.   Cristata. 

Tern.  9. 

Head,  subcrested;  neck  and  chest,  ashy-white; 
humerus  bay;  vent  femigineous;  tail  blackish. 
Friendly  Islands.  Length,  thirteen  inches.  The  Col. 
Paeifica  of  Latham. 

Ring-iailed  Pigeon.    C.  Caribcea.    Tern.  10. 

Head,  lower  part  of  neck,  and  chest,  purplish ;  back, 
rump,  and  tail,  bluish ;  tail  with  a  black  band ;  n|if^, 
shining  copper  colour. 

WMte-crowned  Pigeon.     Lath.      C.  Leucocephala. 
Lath.     Catesby,  66.     Tern.  13. 

Bluish;  orbits  and  crown,  white;  quills  and  tail, 
brown;  nape,  shining-green,  black  edged.  South 
America.    Length,  thirteen  inches. 

Scallop-necked  Pigeon.    Lath.     C.  Speciosa.    Enl. 

213.    Tem.  14. 

Femigineous;  tail,  short,  blackish;  lower  part  of 
neck  and  chest,  red,  white,  and  purple  waved. 
Gayfone. 

Grey  Pigeon.    Lath.     C.  Cereneia.    Tem.  15. 

Body,  above  and  beneath,  grey-brown;  head,  neck, 
throat,  and  chest,  vinaceous-purple ;  lower  neck- 
feather,  scale-like,  shining;  quill  and  tail,  grey- 
brown.     South  America. 

TriangiUar-spotted     Pigeon.      Lath.      C  Guinoie. 
Edw.  76.    Vain.  Afr.  266.    Tem.  16. 

Body,  purplish-brown,  with  violet  reflections ;  wing. 
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with  triaogular  white  spots ;  tail,  black  tipt ;  chest 
feather,  two-forked.  South  Africa.  Length,  twelve 
inches. 

Madagascar  Pigeon.    Lath.     C  Madagascarienns. 
Enl.lL    VailLAfr.aee.    Tem.  I7. 

«  / 

Blue;  tail,  scarlet;  feet,  feathered.  Madagascar. 
Africa.    Length,  eleven  and  a^-half  inches. 

Naked-cheeked  Pigeon.     C,  Gymnophihabnos,    Lath. 

Tem.  18. 

Head  and  neck,  chest  and  belly,  pale  vinaceous ;  neck 
feather,  scale-like ;  back -and  wing,  brown ;  rump  and 
tail,  ash.     India.    Length,  thirteen  inches. 

Hackled  Pigeon.    Lath.  C.  Frandce.    Lath.    Son. 

101.    Tem.  19. 

Blue ;  base  of  bill  and  orbit,  scarlet ;  rump  and  tail, 
red ;  feather  of  neck,  slender ;  apex,  long,  pointed. 
South  Africa.  Madagascar.  Length,  thirteen 
inches. 

■ 

Red^crowned   Pigeon.      Lath.      C.    Rubri-capitta. 

Lath.    Son.  67.    Tem.  20. 

VioletJ)laok ;  crown  and  orbit,  naked  red ;  upper 
part  of  back  and  chest,  greyish;  fee^,  feathered. 
Ishmds  of  Indian  Ocean.    Length,  ten  inches. 

Elegant  Pigeon.    Lath.  H.    C.'Elegam.    Tem.  22. 

■ 

Brown ;  nape,  whidsh-ash ;  chest,  belly  and  abdomen, 
ash,  with  a  reddish-brown  chest  spot ;  tail,  ash,  with  a 
black  cross-band.  Van  Dieman^s  Land.  Length, 
eleven  inches. 

Black-banded  Pigeon.    C.  Cincta.    Tem.  23. 
Head,  neck,  and  chest,  yellowish  white ;    chest-band. 
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black ;  badL  and  wings,  blackish ;  belly,  abdomen, 
and  thighs,  yellow  ;  tail,  ashy  tipt.  Length,  thirteen 
inches.     India. 

Busset  Pigeon.     C.  Ruffina.    Tern.  24. 

Violet ;  throat,  quills,  and  tail,  greyish ;  lower  part  of 
back,  bluish-grey.  Male,  with  the  occipital  feathers 
shiniiig-green.    Guiana.     Length,  eleven  inches. 

White^winged  Pigeon.     Lath.     C.  Jurita.    Temm. 
C.  Leticopiera.    Edw.  76.     Tem.  26. 

Reddidi  brown  ;  necklace-collar,  golden  violet  ; 
wings,  black  spotted ;  tlumt,  white ;  lower  part, 
ashy  ;  middle  of  tail,  brown ;  sides,  black-ended  and 
white  tipped.  Males,  golden  under  the  ears.  The 
female  is  C.  Martinicana^  Lath.    South  America. 

Jaf>an  Turtle.     C.  Javanica.    Enl.  177-    Tem.  26. 

Son.  66.  ^ 

Green;  head,  bluish  white ;  neck  and  chest,  vinaceous 
red ;  belly,  duller ;  quills  and  tail,  blackish  blue. 
Java.  The  C.  AlbicapiUa^  C.  Indica^  and  C.  deru- 
kocephalay  of  Latham,  are  only  varieties. 

Jamboo  Pigeon.     Lath.    C.  Jamboo.    Lath.    Tem. 

27,8. 

Green ;  head,  red ;  throat,  black ;  chest  and  belly, 
white;  chest-band,  rosy.  Female,  body,  neck, 
and  chest,  green ;  forehead  and  throat,  brown ;  belly, 
whitish.  Sumatra.  Length,  nine  and  a  half 
mches. 

ViohUnaped  Pigeon.     C.  Violacea.    Tem.  29. 

Foiehead,  neck,  belly,  and  abdmen,  white;  chest, 
whitish-violet ;   above,  violet-red ;    nape,  and  upper 
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part  of  back,  shining  golden-violet.  South  America. 
Length,  nine  inches. 

Black^apped  Pigeon.     C.  Melanocephala.     Lathy 

Enl.  214.    Tern.  30. 

Oreen ;  head,  ash ;  nape,  black  ;  throat  and  belly, 
yellow ;  vent,  purple  scarlet ;  tail,  equal.  Ind.  2fOol. 
t.  7*    Java.     Length,  nine  inches.  ^ 

White^nuuked  Pigeon.    Lath.     C.  LarwUa.    Vaill. 

Af.  269.    Tern.  31. 

Face,  white ;  nape,  neck  and  chest,  violet,  varied  with 
golden  green ;  ^mjngs  and  back,  brown ;  belly,  reddish. 
South  Africa.     L^igth,  10  inches. 

Silky  Pigeon.     C.  Holosericea.    Tern. 

Green ;  throat,  white,  with  a  white  and  a  black  chests 
band ;  wing,  with  two  ash  bands ;  belly,  and  lower 
tail-coverts,  yellow ;  quill,  two  forked  at  the  top. 
Islands  of  Pacific  Ocean.     Length,  ten  inches. 

Striated  Turtle.    Lath.     C.  Sinica.     Lin.    Albin, 

IIL  46. 

Brown,  black-banded ;  belly,  blood  red ;  quills, 
black ;  middle  wing-coverts,  white.    China. 

Green  Turtle.     Lath.     C.  Viridia.    Enl.  142. 

Brassy  neck ;  beneath,  violet-purple ;  side  of  taiL 
yellow  tipped.    Amboyna.     Length,  eight  inches. 

Gamet-winged  Pigeon.    C.  Erythroptera.     Tern.  55. 

Black ;  nape,  humerus,  and  wing-coverts,  bright 
gamet-red ;  -^ack  and  quills,  black ;  forehead,  eye- 
brows, throat,  and  chest,  white ;   tail,  middle,  ashy 
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tipt.     Islands  of  Pacific  Ocean.     Length,  nine  and  ^ 

a  half  inches. 

Whiskered  Pigeon.     C.  Mystacea.    Tern.  46. 

Throat  and  spot  under  the  eyes,  white ;  front  of  neck 
and  nape,  green  and  shining  violet ; .  chest  and 
belly,  vinaceous  ;  back,  and  wing-coverts,  brown; 
quills,  rufous.     South  America. 

Temminck's  Pigeon.     C  Superba.    Tern.  33. 

Oreen;  head,  purplish;  nape,  reddish;  neck,  ash; 
spurious  wingSs,  girth  with  blue ;  wing-coverts,  with 
bluish-black  spots ;  belly  and  vent,  white.  Pacific 
Islands.     Length  nine  and  a  half  inches. 

Tambourin  Pigeon.     C.  Tympanistria.     Vaill.  272. 

Tern.  36. 

Forehead,  eyebrows,  and  lower  parts,  white ;  neck, 
back,  and  wings,  olive-brown;    quill,    red  ;     tail, 
'brown;    side-feather,    with  a  black  terminal  band. 
South  Africa.     Length,  nine  and  a  half  inches. 

Azure 'Pigeon.    C  Ccenclea.    Tern.  37- 

Blue ;  throat,  cheeks,  and  belly,  white ;  chest,  vina- 
oeouft-brown  ;  tip  of  bill,  whitish.  India.  Length, 
nine  inches. 

^4|^  Turtle.    Lath.     C.  Afra.    Enl.  160.   Vaill. 

271.    Tern.  38,  39. 

Orey  brown;  beneath,  whitish;  wing-spot,  violet- 
asure ;  base,  and  spot  at  end  of  outermost  tail-feather, 
white ;  wing,  sometimes  spotted  with  shining  green. 
Africa. 
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Geoffiroifs  Pigeon,    C.  Geoffiraj/.    Tern.  57- 

Ashy-white,  with  five  or  six  shining  violet-green  spots 
at  the  point,  and  seven  or  eight  brown  spots  at  the  end 
of  the  wing  ;  quills,  blackish-brown.  Brazils. 
Length,  seven  and  a  half  inches. 

Varied  Pigeon.    C.   Cinerea.    Tern.  58.     Female, 

Col.  260. 

Ashy  ;  wing,  back,  and  middle  of  tail,  brown-ash ; 
side  of  tail,  black ;  wing-spot,  with  quadrangular  and 
round  spots  ;  tail,  quadrfte.  Brazils.  Length,  seven 
inches.  *  « 

Double-ringed  Pigeon.     C.  Biiorquata.    Tern.  40. 


Head,  neck^  and  lower  part,  vinaceous  purple ;  w^ig, 
back,  and  tail,  blackish-brown.  South  America. 
Length,  ten  inches. 

Swat  Turtle.    Lath.     T.  Tiarim.    Son.  108. 


•3 


,  • 


Head,  ash ;  neck,  chest,  and  belly,  vinaceous ;   back 
and  wings,  ashy-brown ;  quill,  ash ;  belly,  white,  with  -^ 

a  white  and  black  collar;    tail,  long.     South  Asia. 
Length,  eleven  inches. 

Vinaeeoue  Pigeon.    C.  Vinaoea.    T.  41.         ^ 


Head,  upper  part  of  neck  and  chest,  vinaceous  ash ; 
nape,  with  a  black  lunule,  intermixed  with  white ;  i^ 

back  and  wing,  ash,  brown  spotted ;  cervical  feather, 
rinuated.    China.    The  C  Suratensis  of  Lath. 


^ 
'^^ 
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Cambayan  Turtle.    Lath.     C.  Camboffenrie.   VaiU. 

270.    T.  46. 

Orey ;  beneath,  white ;  head,  rather  vinaceous ;  neck, 
beneath,  bUck,  varied  with  red;   rides  of  tail,  part         ^. 
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black  and  grey ;  wing-coverts,  black-grey ;  belly, 
white.  Africa  and  South  Asia.  Also,  C.  Sene- 
galensisy  Lath. 

Malabar  Twrtie.    Lath.     C.  Matabarica.    Tern. 

Ash ;  beneath,  white ;  wing-coverts,  with  oval  spots ; 
side  of  tail  from  the  base  to  the  middle,  blackiand 
white.     Malabar. 

White  Turtle.    C.  Alba.    Tem.  46. 

it 
Body,  white;    tail,   short.      Bill,  brown;    iris  and     « 

feet,  red.    South  Asia.     Domestyated  in  Europe. 

Squammeous  Pigeon.    C.  Squamosa,    Tem.  QP. 

Brownish-ash,  black-scaled;  wing,  white-spotted. 
Brazils.    Length,  seven  inches. 

Malacca  Turtle.     Lath.      C.  Malaccenaia.      Mus. 
Carl.  67.     Edw.  16.    Tem.  47. 

Body,  ash ;  back  and  wing,  with  lunate  brown  spots ; 
neck,  and  sides  of  chest,  undulately  lined;  hidly, 
vimceous  white. 

Also,    (7.    Bantamensiay  and    C   Striata^    Lath. 
South  Asia.     Length,  eight  inches. 

Great  Tailed  Pigeon.     C.  Macroura.    Enl.  329- 


Tail  as  long  as  the  body,  white  tipt ;  body,  cinnamon ; 
beneath,  whitish.    Ceylon. 

Porphyry  Pigeon.     C.  Porphyrea.    Tem.  Col.  106. 

Head,  neck,  and  breast,  bright  red ;  chest-band,  white 
and  bikck ;  abdomen,  ash ;  back  and  wings,  green ; 
vent,  bright  olive ;  tail,  deep  green ;  beneath,  two 
shades  of  grey.    Molucca. 


% 
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DotMe-crested  Pigeon.     C.  Dilopha.    Tern.  Col. 

162. 

FoireheacU  nape,  and  crest,  ashy  grey;  wings  and 
back,  dark ;  occipital  crest,  deep  rufous ;  tail,  black- 
ish, with  a  greyish-band.     New  Holland. 

*       Magnificent  Pigeon.     C.  Magnifica.     Tem.  163. 

Head  and  neck,  white ;   front  of  throat,  middle  of 
chest,  and  beneath,  violet>purple ;   thighs,  and  vent 
under  ntfng-covert,  bright  yellow ;    back,  wing,  and 
%  ddes,  brilliant  green,  varied  with  yellow  on  the  wing  ; 

tail,  ash.    New  Holland.    See  Cid.  Piiellaj  Lesson, 
exactly  like,   but  half   the  size.      Length,  sixteen 
^      inches. 

^  C  Lacemulata.     Tem. 

Col.  164. 

»  Head  and  cheeks,  blue  ash ;  throat,  pale  vinaceous ; 

nape  and  back,  deep  vinaceous ;  chest,  and  beneath, 
ashy  vinaceous;  vent,  rufous;  quills,  black,  with 
greenish  reflections ;  tail,  bare,  blackish,  and  lead- 
coloured.    Java.     Length,  fifteen  inches.  ^ 

C  dapistrata.    Tem. 
Col.  165. 

Forehead  and  orbits,  ash ;  throat,  white ;  nape,  pur- 

plishash;  chest,  sides,  and  belly,  vinaceous  ash ;  vent, 

white;   back,  and  wing-coverts,  deep  purple;  quill 

«  and  tail,  black  ash ;  tail,  ash  dpt.    Batavia.    Length, 

fourteen  inches. 

C.  Locutrix.    Pr; 
Max.    Col.  166. 

ft 

■ 

Top  of  head,  breast,  quills,  wings,  and  back,  dark 
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ash;  belly,  light  aah;  dieeks,  vinous;  bottom  of 
nape,  spotted,  each  feather  with  two  bright  vinous 
spots.     Brazils. 

P.  Leucamela.    Tern. 
Col.  186. 

Head,  neck,  and  body,  beneath,  white;  back,  and 
edge  of  scapular  and  secondaries,  bright  red ;  wing, 
rump,  and  tail,  black  brown.     New  Holland. 

C.  Scripta.    Tem. 
Col.  187. 

Ash-brown ;  large  wing-covert,  with  opaline  purplish 
reflection ;  cheeks  and  throat,  white ;  black  diverging 
line,  chest,  and  beneath,  black  ash.     New  Holland. 

C  Dussumierii.    Tem. 
Col.  188. 

Head,  vinaceous  ash;  nape,  vinaceous;  belly  and 
sides,  whitish ;  the  sides,  neck,  collar,  back,  scapular 
and  wing-coverts,  ashy-black ;  loins,  metallic-green ; 
side  tail-feather,  white-edged.     Philippines. 

White-eared  Pigeon.     C.  Leucotis,    Tem.  Col.  189. 

Head,  ash;  occiput,  olive;  a  black  line  from  the 
beak  to  the  top  of  the  ear ;  ears,  white ;  neck,  metallic 
green ;  throat,  reddish ;  wings,  chest,  and  belly,  me- 
talli&oUve  brown ;  tail,  metallic-purple,  black  tipt. 
Manilla.  Length,  nine  inches. 

C.  Xanthonura.    Cuv. 
Col.  190. 

Head  and  nape,  deep  red ;  tfiroat  and  beneath,  brown ; 
back,  green ;  middle  tail-feathers,  olive,  the  rest  bright 
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reddish;  back  and  wing-feathers,  tipt  with  light 
red.  South  Sea  Islands.  The  ColunAa  Pampusanf 
Quoy.  and  Gam.  Yoy.  t.  90.  (see  p.  9S.) 

Painted  Pigeon.    C.  Pidurata.    Tern.    Col.  243. 

Head,  nape,  and  throat,  bluish-ash ;  breast  and  belly, 
light  vinaceous ;  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  the  feathers* 
are  bifid;  two  middle  tail-feathers,  brown,  the  rest 
grey.    Isle  of  France. 

C.  PerspiciUata.    Col.  S46. 

Head  and  nape,  deep  bluish-ash ;  throat,  and  beneath, 
light  ash ;  back,  green,  the  feathers  tipt  with  yellow ; 
tail-feathers  and  quills,  deep  blue ;  feet,  red ;  the  eye 
in  a  lilac  spot,  surrounded  with  white.  Molucca 
Islands. 

C.  Luctuoea,    Reinw. 
Col.  247. 

Head,  body,  and  wing-coverts,  light-ash,  nearly 
white ;  quills,  slate ;  tail,  black.     Molucca. 

C.  Hyogaetra.    R.  CoL  252. 

Top  and  sides  of  head  and  large  wing-coverts,  slate ; 
body,  quills,  and  tail,  above,  deep-green ;  belly,  with  a 
deep  vinous  irregular  patch ;  vent,  yellow.     Celebes. 

C.  Monarcha.    R.  CoL  283. 

Front,  top  of  head,  and  patch  on  breast,  ultra-marine; 
streak  over  the  eyes,  throat,  and  vent,  yellowy  the  rest, 
deep-green;  quills, yellow-edged.    Celebes. 

^     C.  HumUis.    Tern.  Col.  268. 
Head    and   breast,    lilac-ash;  back,  hrown;  belly. 
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whitish;  larger  wing-coverts,  ash;  tail,  brown;  be-      ir 
neaCh,  half  way  up,  ash  barred.    Bengal. 

C.  Pinon,    Quoy.  and  Oam. 
Voy.  de  Freyc,  28. 

Head,  neck,  chest,  and  larger  part  of  the  back,  ash- 
'  brown ;  wing  and  tail,  slate-grey ;  tail,  with  a  white ' 

band ;  feet,  red.    Isle  of  Baway,  New  Ghiinea. 

C  Araucana.    Less,  and 
Gam.  Voy.  de  Duperry.  40. 

Head,  back,  crop,  and  bdly,  ochreous-red ;  wings 
and  rump,  ash ;  quills,  brown,  with  a  narrow  yellow 
line ;  tail,  grey,  tipped  with  white ;  neck,  with  metal- 
lic scales.    CSiili. 

C  Cayanovirena.    lb.  40. 

Green;  nape  and  wing-spots,   blue;    belly,  yellow- 
white;  quills,  brown,  yellow*  edged.     The  female,  t.      * 
41.  f.  2.  is  ash  on  the  forehead  and  throat,  with  a  red 
spot  on  the  chest,  and  vent  yellow  and  white. 

C.  Zocs.    lb.  29. 

Head,  cheeks,  and  belly,  grey ;  crop,  ash ;  beck  ahd 
chest,  vinaoeous-grey ;  back  imd  wing-coTerts,  red- 
brown;  rump,  quills,  and  tail,  green;  chest-band, 
black  ;  tail,  beneath,  blue.* 

%  *  There  have  also  been  named  by  Ornitfaologistiy 

I       fimm  u  Figeamt  Lath.     C6L  Pwanroy  Tern.  GaL     CtkLoncaUn', 

T^er  Pigem.  Lath.    CoL  Maeulota,  Tern.    CoL  PoieUtptefo,  YitaL 
Scmki  Pigeon,  CoL  Mmata,  Tern. 
^tffHam  Pfgfoa^ljfihm  .  |   . 

Ifem  Zeaitmd  BgeoM,  UA. 
SpoUed^reen  Bgeon,  Lath. 
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The  Species  of  this  division  are  numerous,  and 
may  be  subdivided,  by  the  tarsi  being  feathered  or 
naked,  and  by  the  nudity,  or  otherwise,  which  is 
found  round  the  eyes  of  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Swainson  has  named  the  species  with  feather- 
ed tarsi,  Ftilinopus  ;  as 

Purpk-craumed  Pigeon.    C.  Purpurata.    Tern. 

Col.  34. 

Forehead,  purple ;  head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  pale- 
green;  above,  deep-green;  vent,  yellow;  quills, 
black.    Otaheite. 

There  are  some,  indeed,  which  have  caruncles  and 
other  naked  parts  on  the  head. 

Col.  Aurictdaris. '  Tem. 
'   4      Pig.  t.  21. 

White;  nostrils,  globose;  orbit  and  neck,  naked, 
blue ;  gular  caruncles,  blood-red ;  primaries  and  tail, 
black. 

Certain  species  with  a  pointed  tail  may  also,  if  it 
is  desired,  be  separated  from  the  rest. 

Paasenger  Pigeon.  Lath.     CoL  Migratoria.    Enl. 

176,   Frisch.  142.   Tem.  48,  9.  ^ 

Body,  ash;  nape,  golden-purplish-green;  wing-4»vert8,       * 
with  oval  spots ;  diest,  rufous ;  belly,  white.  Female, 

PwpMrdotted  IHgetm,  iMOi. 

Brown  Pigeom,  Lath.     CoL  Brwmea,  Tem.    CoL  Oeemka,  Lewon, 
Voy.  41.    CoL  FatdatOf  Saj.    CoL  S^moida,  Ch.  Boo.    ^ 
Summ  Turtle,  UOi.    C.  FiduratO' 
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grey-brown ;  beneath,  whitish ;  chest,  yellowish- 
white.     North  America. 

C  Carolinensis.    lb.  175. 
Tern.  50.  Catesb.  2—4.  Edw.  15.     « 

Red-ash ;  beneath,  white-ash ;  wings,  black  spotted ; 
tail,  ash,  with  a  black  band,  and  white  dps.  Male, 
chest,  banded,  golden-violet,  and  golden  ear  spot. 
North  America.   Also  C.  Margmata^  Lath. 

C,  ReinvarHi.    Tern. 
Col.  248. 

Head,  neck,  and  abdomen,  pale-ash ;  face,  throat,  and 
breast,  white ;  back  wing-coverts,  large  wing-coverts, 
and  four  middle  tail-feathers,  caneUa-purple ;  quills, 
small  wing-coverts,  black;  side  tail-feather,  black, 
ash  banded.  Isle  of  Celebes.  Length,  nineteen 
inches. 

m 

C.  Humeralis.    PI. 
Col.  191. 

Head  and  breast,  slate-coloured ;  above,  deep-brown ; 
beneath,  whitish ;  across  the  nape,  a  yellow-red  collar, 
marked  with  lunule  dark  bars ;  middle  tail-feathers, 
brown,  the  lateral,  vinous,  tipt  with  white. 

C.  Ambainenaia.    Lath. 
Col.  100. 

Head,  neck,  chest,  and  lower  parts,  red-bay ;  throat, 
whitish ;  nape,  violet-purple;  back,  wings,  rump,  and 
top  of  tail,  red-brown.  Length,  fourteen  inches. 
Island  of  the  Sound.    The  C.  PhaHandla.    Tem. 

C.  Lophotea.    PL  2. 
Col.  14S. 

Head,  neck,  and  beneath,  grey-ash ;  occipital  crest  of 
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long  akoder  feathers,  fisatbers  of  back  wing-coverts, 
ash,  reddish-tipped;  large  wing-ooverts,  fariUiant- 
green;  secondaries,  purplish,  white  edged;  side 
of  tail,  violet-black,  white  tipped. 

C.  Ventuta.    PI.  CoL  100. 
341.  or  Col.  Strepitans.    Spix,  75—81. 

Ashy ;  beneath  and  forehead,  white  tipped ;  head, 
lead-colour;  chest,  fulvous;  quills,  black;  wing- 
coverts,  white  tipped ;  humerus,  with  a  purple  band ; 
tail,  longish;  three  outer  quills,  white;  rest,  ashy. 
Brazils. 

St  Domingo  Pigeon.  Lath.  C.  Dominioenria.  Lath. 

lb.  487.  Tern.  51. 

Body,   grey;   head,   beneath,  white;    crown   spot, 
band  under  eye,  and  collar,  black ;   chest,  vinaceous ; 
.vent,  white ;  tail,  gr^ ;  outermost  feather,  white.   St. 
^  Domingo.    Length,  eleven  inches. 

Cape  Pigeon.  Iiadi.    Col.  Capenais.  Latli.  lb.  140. 
Vaill.  273,  4.    Tern.  53,  4. 

Body,  grey-brown;  beneath,  white;  inner  edge  of 
primaries,  rufous ;  tail-feather,  very  long ;  beneath, 
black ;  both  ends,  white.  Male,  fordiead  and  throat, 
black ;  wing,  with  shining  steel-colour  spots. 

'  C.  Maugei.    Tem.  52.  ' 

Forehead  and  throat  blackish;  neck,  chest,  and  hypo- 
chondria, black  and  white  waved;  tail,  middle, 
brown;  rest,  black;  white  tipped.  South  Sea 
Islands.    I^ength,  ten  inches. 

>  C.  Macquaria.  Qdby.  and  Gam. 

Voy.  de  Preyc.  t.  31. 

Tail,  long ;  head,  chest,  and  rump,  ash^blue ;  orbits, 
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naked,  ydlowish;  wings,  with  white  moons.  New 
South  Wales  • 

But  the  best  division  made  among  the  Pigeons  is 
that  of 

ViNAGO.f    Cuv, 

Which  are  to  be  known  by  their  thicker  bill,  of  solid 
substance,  and  lateraUy  compressed ;  their  tarsi  are 
short,  their  feet  large,  and  with  a  cotisiderable  bor- 
da.  They  live  entirely  on  fruits,  and  in  large 
woods.  Only  a  few  species  are  known,  all  proper 
to  the  torrid  zone  of  the  old  world.  ^ 

Waaba   Pigeon.    Lath.     C.    AbyssinicOy  WaUia  of 
*  Bruce.  Vaill.  276,  7.  Tem.  8,  9. 

Green ;  head  and  neck,  ash ;  belly,  yellow ;  snuiller 
win^-coverts,  violet;  quills  and  secondaries,  black, 
yeuDw  edged;  tail,  ash.  Female,  belly,  green; 
quills,  all  greenish.    Africa.     Length,  twelve  inches. 

Madagaacar  Pigeon.   Lath.     Col.  AuatraUs.  Lath. 

Enl«  a    Tem.  3. 

Green ;    vent  and  thighs,  spotted ;    tail,  grey ;  end, 
^     ^      paler ;  bent  of  wing,  violet ;  quill,  black ;  second^ 
ties,  yellow  tipped ;  feet,  feathered.    Madagascar. 

^  Bket-iriiiggi  Pigetm^  Ladk    Gitoiia  MdMcfOira,  Latll.    C.  Syi, 

r,  VlctL 


Hndy  neckt  ^^^  wiog-bend,  ^olet«ed;  ocdput,  shiDing  golden-violet; 
bidL  and  lower  narti,  reddish-blue ;  wing  and  tail,  Uadddi ;  tail-fearer- 
wlutetipped. 

f  The  Latin  name  of  the  Biiet  Pigeon.   M.  Vieillot  hat  changed  it  into 
Tbiioii. 
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Aromatic  Pigeon,  Lath.     C.  AromaHca.    Enl.  165. 

Tem.  5^.  Brown.  111.  20. 

01iv&-green ;  humerus  and  small  wing-ooverts,  pur- 
plish ;  quills,  black ;  secondaries,  yellow,  edged  at 
the  tip;  middle  tail-feather,  green;  side  ones,  ash. 
India,  Java.     Length,  nine  and  a  half  inches. 

Partoi  Pigeon.  Lath.     C.  Vemam.  Enl.  138.  Tem. 

10,  11. 

Oreen ;  chest,  with  a  violet  and  yellow  lunule  band  ; 
wing-coverts,  yellow  tipped ;  quills,  black ;   tail,  ash, 
whitish  tipped.     Female,  greyish-green ;  beneath,  yel- 
^         lowish-green.    Java  and  Banda. 

Saint  Thomas  Pigeon,    Lath.     C.  MUitaris.    Tem. 

t.  1,  2. 


f 


Oreen ;  head,  grey  ;  neck  and  chest,  yellow ;  nape,  with 
a  blue-ash  band ;  bent  of  wing,  violet ;  belly,  green- 
ish-ash.    India.     Length,  twelve  inches.     « 

The  C.  Sanctte  Thomoe,  Lath. 

C.  Prittacea,     Tem.  4. 

Green ;  vent,  brown ;  tail,  two  middle  feathers,  green; 
rest,  adii  white  tipped,  with  black  band ;  quills  and 
secondaries,  black,  yellow  tipped.    Java  and  Timon 

C.  Calva,  Tem.  7. 

Green;  forehead  and  orbits,  naked,  yellow;  bent  of 

wing,    violet;     quills,    black;     secondaries,  ydlow 

edged;  tail,  middle^  green;  sides,  ash.  Africa. 
Length,  eleven  inches. 

C.  Olaw.    Tem.  Col.  241. 
Head  and  nape,  ash ;  back,  marron ;  breast,  yellow ; 


p 


% 


OKDXK     €^J.XJ^^ 


^ 


kM/i^W  tr'U'ofcMrr^Ar.lfa^'.  r.mK.(H»u. 
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bdly,  deep-green ;  quills,  black,  tipped  with  yellow ; 
legs,  red.    Sumatra. 

C.  Capellei.    Col.  14f3.       * 

Pace,  light^^ish ;   top  of  head,  throat,  nape,  back,  and^ 
belly,  deep-green,  waved  with  blue;    quills,  black, 
tipped  with  yellow;    tail,  black,  tipped  with  ash; 
bretst  patch,  obscure  yellowish-red.    Sumatra. 

Some  of  these  also  have  a  pointed  tail. 

C.  Owyura.  Tern.  CA  240. 

Qreen ;  obscure  bar  across  the  breast,  reddish;  quills, 
black ;  tail-feather,  black,  tipped  with  ash ;  beneath, 
yellow.    Java.* 


^1 


;    *  FwfU-Aoiddered  Pigeon,  jLatlu    Columba  FkBOUcoptera^  Lath.    C. 
•  MHUarii.  tw.  Tern* 

Ofire;  beneath,  ash;  head  and  neck,  yellowish;  smaller  wing-covefts,    *  ^     "^ 

pvple:  laifer  wing-corerts  and  secondaries,  white  and  Uack  banded,  * 

bMfia. 

Thk  spedesb  liable  to  sereral  ▼aiiations.  The  first, widi  a  black  band  on 
thehteial  tail-ieathen,  and  yellow  beak,  U±e^ook'6Sled  Pigeon,  Cobmba  9 
CWvotCr^Path.  The  second,  with  the  chee|{^d  throat,  yellow,  the  Pon^ 
fedor  Piggon,  CT  C.  Pampadora,  iMh.  Prop  CQrlon.  The  Unr^with  the 
deck  and  throat,  yellow,  and  the  badciind  wing-ooverts  green,  the 
Tdbm/aeed  Pigeon,  Brown,  Hiost.  t  SO.  C.  Tanmntii,  Lath.  Theibiirth, 
«idithehead,neck,and  chest,  ydlow;  belly,  ash:  tail,  greenish.  See 
Tam,Fig,L6. 

Abo  the  CUL  PMrpurea,  Lath. 
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SUPPLEMENT  ON  THE  GALLINJE. 

i  Thb  birds  of  this  order  inhabit    ahnost  all  the  warm 

countries  of  the  old  and  new  worlds.  With  the  exception  of 
the  first  family«f^T^«  Alectors),  there  are  few  of  them  which 
have  the  habit  of  perching.  Although  not  exactly  confined  to 
any  exclusive  aliment,  they  most  generally  subsist  on  grainy 
of  Taif  ous  kinds :  and  in  drinking,  they  elevate  their  heads  in 
the  air,  for  the  purpose  of  swallowing  the  liquid.  The^ 
pigeoDSf  however,  di£Per  in  this  respect,  for  they  plunge  their 
bills  into  the  water,  and  drink  at  a  single  draught.  They 
are  pulverating  birds,  that  is,  they  are  fond  of  rolling  in,  and 
covering  themselves  with  4ust — th#  principal  motive  for  which 

II  ^    ,     appears  to  be  the  necessity  of  freeing  themselves  from  the 

*     ^4  vermin  which  tonHent  them.     In  the  sexes  there  is  n  very 

considerable  difference  in  the  plumage,  until  the  advance  of 
age,  when  the  female  sometimes  assumes  the  colours  of  the 
f*  malB^  which  are  the  i^j^t  brilliant.  The  female,  in , the  great 
major^  of  the  specie^  is  generally  the  smallest,  and  least 
powerffi.  In  comparing||ie  gaUinae  to  mammiferous  animals, 
with  reference  to  Jntemal  structure,  we  find  them  exhibit 
most  analogy  witn  the  ruminantia.  Like  them,  they  have 
three  successive  stomachs.  The  food  is  collected  hi  die  first 
stomach  or  crop,  which  has  but  little  labour  to  perform,  the 
grain  only  commencing  to  be  softened  there.  Digestion  is 
begun  in  the  second,  which  is  glandulous,  and  finished  in  the 
third,  whicfK  is  extremely  powerful,  and  is  commonly  called 
the  gizzard.  Redi,  Magnoletti,  and  Reaumur,  have  made  ex- 
periments on  the  digestive  powers  of  these  birds,  which  have 
been  repeated  and  verified  by  Spallanzani.    The  researches 
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of  the  latter,  have  proved,  that  if  trituration,  to  which  alone 
Reaumur  attributed  all  the  mechanism  of  digestion,  prepares 
the  maceration  of  the  aliments,  the  operation  is  completed 
by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juices,  to  which  the  small  stones, 
swallowed  by  the  gallinaceous  birds,  contribute  in  a  very 
smll,  if  indeed  in  any  degree.  The  length  of  the  intestinal 
canal  increases  the  analogy  of  this  order  of  birds  with  the 
mammalia,  to  which  we  have  just  compared  them. 

We  have  seen  in  the  text,  that  the  conformation  of  the 
stanum,  fcc.  in  the  gallinss,  is  calcidated  to  deprive  them  of 
bdUty  in  flying ;  we  find,  accordingly,  that  they  seldom  or 
nerer  have  recourse  to  fli^t,  until  they  have  attempted  in 
vam  to  escape^  by  runmng  from  the  danger  with  which  they 
may  happen  to  have  been  menaced. 

The  galliue  are,  almost  all  ci  them,  polygamous ;  and  the 
desire  of  reproducdoo  is  more  impetuous  and  more  strongly 
narked  in  them,  than  in  any  other  order  of  this  class  of 
aaioiak.  It  amoimts,  at  times,  even  to  a  pitch  of  froizy,  and 
the  nalea  often  combat  desperately  for  the  possession  of  the 
females. 

The  Aleetors,  or  great  gpdUnaceous  birds  of  Ammca,  with- 
out ^iitfB,  y^re  in  woods,  asid  nestle  on  (nses.  But  the  other 
gaBinse  nestle  on  the  ground:  and  the  male  n^ier  fiee^  the 
fcmale,  nor  tdues  aAj  shaxB  in  the  prodfcss  of  incubation. 

The  gaHinse,  of  all  other  qpedes  of  bir^  administer  the 
■Qst  to  the  wants,  the  instep  «md  the  enjoyments  of  man.  The 
flesh  of  most  of  them  constitutes  a  light,  wholesome,  and 
nutritions  fiiod^  of  coBsulerable  restorative  powers  in  cases  of 
illness,  and  most  savoury  and  relishing  to  those  who  are  in 
hedth.  Their  feadiers  are  also  employed  for  a  variety  of 
uses.  The  taming  and  reariog  sudi  races  as  the  turkey,  fcc. 
eatide  Ae  parsons  who  first  perfivmed  the  service  to  mankind. 
Id  no  mean  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  our  species. 

▼OL.  VIII.  H 
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These  birds  would  appear  to  be  naturally  divided  into 
nudipedes,  and  plumipedes^  or  naked  footed,  and  feathered 
footed.  In  other  respects  their  characters  are  not  yeiy  paro- 
minent,  for  the  purposes  of  generic  separation.  Linneus, 
under  the  name  of  gallinse,  comprehended,  besides  the  ostridi, 
the  bustard  and  the  dodo,  which  have  since  been  separated 
from  this  order. 

The  term  Alector,  signirying  a  cock,  in  €freek,  has  been 
applied,  as  we  have  seen,  by  our  author,  to  designate  the  first 
family  of  the  gallinaceous  order.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
the  characters  given  in  the  text,  to  which  no  observations  on 
the  family  in  general,  can  be  added,  of  any  interest  or  im- 
portance; we  shall  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  a  oonsiderataoa 
of  the  sub-divisions  made  by  the  Baron. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  Hoccos,  properly  so  called. 

These  birds  inhabit  America  exclusively,  and  in  the  south- 
ern countries  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe  hold  the  place  of 
the  turkeys,  which  are  found  only  in  North  America.  M.Tem- 
minck,  who  has  favoured  the  world  with  a  natural  history  of 
gallinaceous  birds,  has  separated  the  hoccos,  the  pauxis,  and 
the  yacous,  into  three  genera,  to  which  he  has  assigned  difi^iucnt 
characters.  As  this  gentleman  has  made  a  most  particular 
study  of  these  birds,  and  of  the  gallinse  in  general,  we  shall 
be  more  especially  indebted  to  him  for  our  observations  on 
this  subject.  We  shall  first  boRow  a  few  of  his  remarks  on 
the  three  genera  of  the  Hoccos  (praof)^  of  the  Pavxib 
(aurax)^  and  the  Yagous  (penaZqpe). 

These  three  genera,  which,  whatever  general  analogies  may 
exist  between  them,  are  yet  essentially  distinct,  all  inhabit 
the  new  world.  They  may  be  considered  then  as  representa- 
tives of  the  pheasant  genus,  which  is  so  much  extended 
through  the  countries  of  the  ancient  continent  Many  interest- 
ing details  have  been  given  oonceming  them  by  two  trayeUers, 
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who  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  many  of  their 
ipmeBf  in  the  r^ons  which  they  inhabit;  we  allude  to 
M .  Soonini  and  Bon  Fdix  d'^Azara. 

The  paoxis  and  hoccos,  or  curassows,  live  in  great  flocks 
in  the  immense  forests  of  South  America.  They  are  not  very 
wild,  and  dieir  characta*  is,  generally  speaking,  gentle,  tran- 
quil, and  confiding.  Those,  however,  which  frequent  the 
environs  of  inhabited  places,  become  shy  and  suspicious,  in 
consequence  of  being  continually  exposed  to  the  pursuits  of 
the  fowlers,  and  disturbed  and  frightened  by  the  explosion  of 
firearms.  But  what  sufficiently  proves  that  these  birds  are 
naturally  mild  and  sociable,  is  that  they  are  tamed  with  very 
great  facility,  and  grow  as  familiar  in  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion as  our  common  poultry.  M.  Temminck  has  observed 
them  in  many  menageries  in  Hdknd,  where  they  were 
scarcely  less  familiar  than  the  turkey,  the  peacock,  or  the 
pintado.  Their  infecundity,  in  the  domesticated  state,  is  at* 
tributed  by  this  writer  to  the  want  of  sufficient  care  on  the 
part  of  those  who  keep  them ;  in  fact,  the  most  i^duous 
attention  is  necessary  in  bringing  them  up,  to  accustom'  them 
oompletely  to  our  European  climates.  A  proof  of  this  was 
given  in  the  magnificent  menagerie  of  M.  Ameshofi^,  whose 
care  and  attention  to  these  birds  was  rewarded  by  the  most 
com|dete  success  in  their  breeding.  The  cram  rubral  craof 
potttit,  and  others  of  this  family  of  alector,  produced  under 
this  gentleman^s  management,  as  numerously  as  our  cominon 
domestic  fowls,  and  his  table  was  abundantly  supplied  by 
theia.  The  fledi  of  the  ydung  is  white,  and  of  the  most  ex- 
qniate  flavour,  superior  even  to  that  of  the  pintado  or  the 
phessant.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  colonists  of 
South  America  do  not  devote  themselves  to  the  rearing  of 
the  diflerent  species  of  these  birds.  According  to  the  report 
of  Soonini,  the  people  of  Gkiiana  bad  made  no  attempt  of 
tbb  nature,  at  the  period  in  which  be  visited  that  country. 

H  2 
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The  beauty  of  these  birds,  and  the  exoellenoe  of  their  fledi, 
which  is  considerably  improved  by  domestication,  would 
render  them  most  desirable  objects,  both  on  the  score  of 
utility  and  luxury. 

The  natural  disposition  of  the  hoccos,  in  particular,  seems 
especially  calculated  for  the  domestic  state.     There  is  but 
little  doubt,  that  by  a  proper  degree  of  attention,  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  species,  might  be  made  as  useful  to  man,  as  so 
many  others  of  the  gallinaceous  race  have  already  proved  to 
be.    The  disposition  of  the  hoccos,  bom  and  brought  up  in 
domestication,  may  more  particularly  be  C(Hnpared  to  the 
mild  and  peaceable  nature  of  our  cocks  and  hens.    They  are 
equally  fond  of  being  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  man,  and 
seem  to  discover  a  peculiar  relish  for  his  society.    They  do 
not  betake  themselves  to  solitary  places  cf  refuge,  but  make 
use  of  the  nests  which  man  provides  for  them,  returning 
daily  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  hatch  there  in  preference  to  any 
other  situation. 

These  birds  are  polygamous,  and  many  females  are  attadied 
to  a  single  male.  Though  of  different  species,  a  union  is  easily 
made  to  take  place  between  them,  and  fertile  individuals  are 
thus  produced,  diat  unite  with  one  another  with  equal  ftuJHty . 
It  is  probable^  that  if  this  intercourse  were  repeated  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  it  would  be  possible  to  cultivate,  by  suitaMe 
care,  many  different  races  of  these  birds,  whose  descendants 
might  be  susceptible  of  multiplying,  ad  tn/Sntfum,  and 
branching  out  into  a  number  of  singular  varieties  under  the 

« 

superintendanoe  of  man.   In  considering  the  species,  we  shaU 
speak  more  particulariy  of  these  mongrel  birds. 

To  derive  advantage  from  the  curassows;  which  it  might  be 
thought  desirable  to  aoeufllom  to  our  European  climates,  it 
would  be  necessary,  as  M.  Temminck  remarks,  to  obtain  sudi 
birds  from  the  colonies  as  had  been  previously  accustomed  to 
the  domestieated  state,  or  rather  sudi  as  have  been  bom  in 
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it ;  they  will  in  a  short  time  grow  habituated  to  the  climate, 
if  some  few  particular  cares  be  bestowed  upon  them  at  their 
tnt  arrivaL  They  should  receive  at  first,  food  of  a  greater 
or  lev  Tfifn^lnting  and  warm  nature,  such  as  hempseed ;  and 
cspedall  J  they  should  not  be  exposed  at  once  to  the  colder 
tonpemliire  of  our  climate,  but,  on  the  contrary^  habituated 
to  it  by  degrees ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  them  in  a 
situalicm  in  which  they  may  enjoy  the  earliest  rays  of  the 
aoBy  and  dightly  to  warm  the  place  where  they  are  shut  up, 
daring  the  first  winter  after  dieir  arrival.  It  should  also  be 
observed,  that  the  tract  allotted  to  them  should  be  ^tensive, 
shaded  upon  one  side,  and  very  dry.  When  once  a€cu»- 
lonied  to  the  dimate,  tfiey  are  not  delicate  as  to  the  choice  of 
boA,  but  will  eat,  indifferently,  maiae,  small  peas,  buck- 
wheats  riee,  and  bread.  M.  Temminck  is,  however,  of  opimcm, 
that  maise  mixed  with  a  little  flaxseed  is  the  most  suitable 
Ind  for  them.  They  are  also  remarkably  fond  of  nettles, 
wUdi  skonld  therefore  be  occasionaUy  given  to  them. 

The  diqxisition  of  the  pauxis  resembles  that  of  the  curas- 
sowB ;  thqf  are  mild  and  peaceable  birds,  and  by  no  means 
noisy ;  they  wfll  live  on  terms  of  the  best  intelligence  with  all 
Ae  other  species  of  gallinaceous  Inrds,  which  is  not  at  all  the 
case  with  the  pintados,  or  pea-fowl,  to  which  this  further 
additional  objecti<»i  exists,  namely,  that  they  are  continually 
Bttering  die  most  discordant  cries. 

Hie  gait  of  these  birds  is  grave ;  they  fly  but  seldom,  and 
their  flight  is  heavy,  and  ill  sustained ;  but  they  run  with 
wonderful  cdlerity.  Tbey  cacry  the  tail  in  a  pendant  position, 
and  afanost  at  every  step  it  makes  a  little  movement,  widen- 
ing horixontally. 

Their  cry,  according  to  Sonnini,  may  be  very  well  repre- 
sented by  the  syllables  po-hie;  another  more  sharp  and  sonorous 
sound,  which  tbey  utter,  proceeds,  as  M.  Temminck  thinks, 
from  the  exceeding  length  of  the  trachea  and  its  different 
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sbuoslties.  The  curassow  of  Guiana,  says  Sonnini,  and  tbe 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  species  of  curassow  and  pauxi^ 
also  utters  a  sort  of  dull  humming  sound,  which  is  not  a  cry^ 
but  a  sort  of  concentrated  sound,  similar  to  that  produced 
from  a  bass-viol ;  this  sort  of  noise,  which  is  also  peculiar  to 
the  turkey,  seems  to  be  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo* 
men,  and  to  esci^,.extemally,  through  Ihe  pores  of  the  flesfa 
and  integuments, — so  that  we  might  almost  pronounce  these 
birds  to  be  ventriloquistSr  The  different  sounds  produced 
by  the  pauxis,  the  curassows,  and  by  the  species  of  pendope, 
are  modified  by  the  sinuosities  which  the  tube  of  the  trachea 
describes,  and  these  sinuosities  vary  very  saisibly  in  the 
different  species.  M.  Temminck  has  dissected  a  number  of 
these  birds,  so  as  by  that  means  to  satisfy  lumself  of  the  dis- 
parities which  exist  between  each  species  and  the  rest.  Many 
of  his  observations  in  this  way  are  newy  and  many  of  them  go 
to  verify  what  had  been  already  ascertained  on  this  sub)ect 
by  M.  Bajon,  in  his  account  of  Cayenne,  and  by  Dr.  Latham, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnsean  Society. 

In  these  three  genera  of  birds,  peculiar  to  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  new  C<Mitinent,  are  found,  in  the  tube  of  the 
trachea,  sinuosities,  of  greater  or  less  length.  It  is  in  this 
strongly  marked  character  that  this  trachea  differs  from  that 
of  other  gallinaceous  birds;  as  in  these  last,  the  lower 
larynx  of  the  genera  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  destitute  of 
the  proper  muscles,  which  act  as  moiores  to  this  part  in  many 
other  genera  of  birds.  The  lower  larynx  and  the  bronchise  of 
the  pauxis,  the  curassows,  and  penelope,  do  not  differ  front 
those  same  parts  in  peacocks,  cocks,  and  pheasants,  but  in 
the  position  of  the  rings,  the  distance  of  the  membranes  be- 
tween each  of  these,  and  a  small  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
transverse  bones  from  which  the  broncliiae  depend. 

In  the  craa;  pauai,  and  in  all  the  paielopes  in  whidi  the 
fmn  of  the  trachea  has  been  observed;  it  has  been  found  lo 
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describe  one  or  many  drcumyolutiona,  which  are  all  directed 
mi  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  between  the  integuments  imme- 
diately under  the  skin.  In  the  cuiassows  alone,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  these  drcumyoliitions  of  the  tube  of  the  tr^-- 
chea  take  place  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  or  in  the  cavity 
of  Ae  thorax.  This  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  arrangement 
as  in  the  males  of  the  genus  platalea ;  but  no  species  in  any 
of  these  three  genera,  has  been  found,  in  which  the  ciccum- 
▼olntioiis  ci  the  tube  of  the  trachea  are  found  in  the  interior 
af  Ike  bone  of  the  steraum,  as  is  observed  to  be  the  case  in 
the  greater  nuod>er  of  species  which  compose  the  gsnus  jfrM, 
and  in  the  wild  swan  (cygnus^flavirastris), 

A  very  erroneous  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  some 
■aturaliats,  that  the  genera  of  which  we  are  writing  wer6 
turkeys  cm:  pheasants.  This  opinion  needs  no  further  refutan 
tion  thmi  the  descriptions  into  which  we  have  already  en- 
tered. The  external  differences  are  sufficiently  gi?eat ;  but 
those  whidi  exist  in  internal  structure  are  still  more  strongly 


In  castii^  a  superficial  glance  over  the  birds  which  com-. 
pose  the  genera  pauxi  and  curassow,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
consider  them  as  bdonging  to  one  and  the  same  genus- 
r,  they  have,  by  almost  all  systematist3»  been  mis** 


takenly  classed  together.  In  fact,  the  sise  and  shape  of  these 
birds  are  very  similar,  their  manners  are  the  same,  and  the 
predominating  colour  of  the  plumage  is  the  same  in  almost 
all  the  species.  In  fine,  there  is  but  little  disparity  in  their 
habits^  and  their  disposition  b  equally  susceptible  of  bending 
to  the  yoke  of  dcMnestication.  A  number  of  similar  charac- 
ters has  prevented  naturalists  from  bestowing  their  attention 
on  the  points  of  difference.  These,  it  is  true,  have  rdati^m 
exduaively  to  different  forms  in  the  stnupture  of  the  bill  and 
Bostrib;  but  in  methodic  classification,  differences  of  this 
land  are  of  high  importance :    dissimilarities  in  the  form  of 
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the  bill,  in  the  pontion  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  mode  of  their 
aperture,  in  the  construction  of  the  feet,  toes,  and  daws,  are 
diaracters  which  must  determine  generic  separation ;  we  can- 
not hesitate,  therefore,  to  assign  a  peculiar  gains  to  each  of 
the  kinds  of  birds  in  question,  no  more  than  we  can  to 
separate  both  one  and  the  other  from  penelope. 

The  pauxis  and  curassows  are  stout  birds,  of  the  size  of 
the  turkey  and  the  peacock.  Their  wings  are  very  dbort  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  body ;  the  four  external 
quills  are  the  shortest,  and  are  equally  graduated ;  the  fiflQi 
and  sixth  are  the  longest.  The  tail  is  long,  and  composed  of 
twelve  strong  and  broad  quills.  The  legs  are  long  and 
robust  i  the  toes  are  kmg,  three  before  and  one  behind ;  the 
ftODt  toes  are  united  by  a  membrane,  which  extends  as  fiur  aa 
the  first  articulation ;  the  hind  toe  is  articulated  lower  down 
(m  the  tarsus  than  in  the  other  genera  of  gallinae,  but  it  is 
not  situated  on  a  level  with  the  other  toes,  as  it  is  in  the 
pigeons. 

The  pauxis  have  the  bill  short,  strong,  and  compressed ;  on 
tte  upper  mandible  arises  a  prolongation  of  tbe  same  corneous 
substance  as  the  mandible  itself,  and  forming  one  piece  with 
it  The  nostrils  are  basal,  lateral,  and  pierced  perpendica* 
larly  near  the  forehead  behind  the  corneous  pvolongationy  half 
closed  above,  and  open  underneath. 

In  the  ciurassowB,  the  bill  is  of  moderate  length,  com- 
pressed, and  more  high  at  its  base  than  broad.  The  upper 
mandible  is  elevated,  curved  from  its  origin,  and  vaulted  ; 
the  base  of  the  bill  is  covered  with  a  cere ;  on  the  head  is  a 
tuft  of  waving  and  frizzled  feathers ;  the  nostrils  are  lateral, 
pierced  longitudinally  in  the  cere,  half  covered  at  top,  and 
open  before. 

Many  characters,  which  have  now  been  indicated  in  the 
manners  and  forms  of  the  pauxis  and  curassows,  will  equally 
apply  to  the  genus  Penklope.    The  birds  of  this  ge&us^ 
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iKmevar,  posaess  peculiar  characters  which  serve  to  distin* 
guiah  them  from  the  others. 

As  much  as  the  pauxis  aod  eurassows  peek  the  society  of 
their  conrimilars,  so  much  do  the  penelopes  avoid  that  of 
theirs.  They  are  rardy  fousd  united  in  bands;  the  male 
and  female  join  company  towards  the  season  of  rqnoduction ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  young  can  fly,  they  quit  the  society  of 
their  parents,  and  conceal  themselves  in  the  woods.  They  are 
more  uneasy  and  more  noiqr  birds  than  the  curassows,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  possess  a  more  powerful  voice.  Amongthe 
pauzia,  craof  pauati  possesses  the  most  sonorous  voice ;  while 
in  the  genus  penelope,  the  whistler  has  the  most  feeble ;  of 
such  differences  we  shall  speak  more  anon.  Bajon  informs  us 
that  the  curaseows  have  but  one  brood  in  the  year,  while  the 
pmriopfs  have  two. 

Tlie  latter  are  nearly  of  the  siae  of  the  pintado  and  of  the 
pheasant.  They  have,  like  the  p^uxis  and  the  curassows,  the 
tail  long,  slightly  graduated,  and  rounded ;  the  quills,  twdve 
in  nmnber ;  the  four  external  quills  of  each  wii^  are  the 
shortest,  and  equally  graduated ;  the  fifth  quill,  though  pro- 
pottiaiaUy  much  longer  than  the  first  four,  is  yet  one  line 
shorter  than  the  sixth,  which  is  the  longest  of  all ;  the  feet 
are  provided  with  four  toes,  three  before,  and  one  behind ; 
The  last  is  articulated  almost  on  a  level  with  the  front  toes, 
which  are  united  by  a  membrane  as  far  as  the  first  arttcula- 
tioo.  The  bill  is  moderate,  more  broad  than  high,  and  less 
curved  than  that  of  the  ciurassows.  The  upper  mandible  is 
depressed,  and  does  not  commence  to  be  curved  until  near  its 
extremity ;  the  base  ot  the  bill,  the  region  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  vdes  of  the  head  are  naked.  In  mauy  species  a  fleshy 
appendage  is  remarked,  which  hangs  on  the  middle  of  the 
throat ;  this  skin  is  double,  as  in  the  turkey ;  the  nostrils  are 
lateral,  of  an  oval  form,  placed  in  the  cere,  about  the  middle 
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of  the  mandible^   half-dosed  by  a  membniie,  and  open 


lliepaitxis,  GuraaBowB,  and  pendopes  oonstriKrt  their  nests 
on  trees,  and  the  female  deposits  many  eggs  there.  Soonini 
says  that  the  number  of  these  Taries  finm  two  to  fiye,  accotd- 
ing  to  the  age  of  the  females ;  but  D^Asara  extends  this 
number  to  eight.  It  is  quite  certain  that  when  domestkated 
and  accustomed  to  the  Himatpj  these  birds  lay  eggs  in  as 
great  abundance  as  our  pracncks,  turkeys,  and  pintados. 
The  yom^  ones  ran  about  inunediatdy  on  quitting  the  egg, 
and  eat  directly,  like  dnckens.  The  females  gather  the 
young  under  their  wings  to  protect  them  from  the  cold,  and 
they  haTe  at  such  times  a  peculiar  note  of  appeaL  These 
are  fiKrts  well  anthentiGated ;  but  they  do  not  mudi  acocnrd 
with  the  habit  abore-mentiaDed  of  coostructing  thdr  nests  on 
trees  when  in  the  wild  state.  On  this  last  supposition  the 
questions  may  be  put—in  what  manner  do  the  parents  feed 
their  oft{»ing?  and  at  what  epodi  do  the  young  ones  quit 
the  nest  and  provide  for  their  own  subsistence?  M.  Tern- 
minck  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  curassows  and  penelopes 
carry  their  young  ones,  soon  after  they  are  bom,  to  the 
ground,  and  that  they  employ  the  same  mode  of  doing  this 
as  the  wild  ducks  do  when  they  happen  to  place  their  nest  on 
a  tree  near  a  pond  or  a  lake,  a  habit  whidi  is  peculiar  to 
many  wpedeB  of  America.  They  descend  with  their  young 
Iran  the  summit  oi  the  highest  trees,  taking  them  one  by 
one  with  the  bilL  It  is  usually  the  male  that  performs  this 
operation,  while  the  female  assembles  her  brood  around  her, 
in  proportion  as  the  male  brings  them  down.  M.  VieiUot 
rdates  a  stcnry  in  strong  confirmation  of  this  &ct.  Being 
engaged  in  the  diase  in  the  woods  of  America,  he  roused  a 
small  wood-hen  (Scolapajt  Minor)  j  surrounded  by  her  young 
ones,  which  could  not  fly.    On  gdng  a  little  aside,  thisgen- 
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tleman  behdd  the  wood-hen  carry  oiF  all  her  little  ones, 
Kinng  each  m  the  bill. 

Such  embarraaaiiig  points  as  these  are  only  to  be  resolved 
by  naturalists  who  travel  in  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  bat,  un- 
fijrtunattly,  loo  many  of  these  do  not  bestow  the  necessary 
attentioD  wbich  the  study  of  the  manners,  and  an  acquaint- 
anee  with  the  habits  of  the  species  which  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining,  require.  This  is  the  source  of  our 
imperfect  ideas  concerning  the  habits  of  many  animals.  Our 
tEBTellers  in  general  are  too  ambitious  of  diversifying  thdr 
observalions,  and  of  extending  them  to  all  possible  subjects. 
Thus  they  n^lect  that  attention  and  minuteness  of  research 
which  each  particular  department  of  inquiry  demands,  if  it 
is  to  be  at  all  cultivated  with  any  real  advantage  to  the  pro- 
gress of  science. 

M.  Temminck  observes,  that  naturalists  should  not  decide 
too  hastily  on  the  apparent  identity  of  the  species  which 
compoae  the  genus  penelope.  He  says,  that  he  has  himself 
been  frequently  deceived  in  this  way,  before  he  was  aiabled 
to  detect  with  certainty  the  characters  of  species  which  differ 
but  immaterially  in  the  colours  of  their  plumage,  and  among 
whidi  the  characters  which  depend  upon  external  forms  are 
bat  little  apparent.  This  gentleman  likewise  remarks,  with 
great  judgment,  that  it  is  equally  necessary  to  be  cautious, 
eqiedally  with  reference  to  the  curassows,  before  comparisons 
are  established,  or  disparities  determined  in  these  species.  It 
is  requisite  to  be  assured  whether  the  individuals  concerning 
which  such  points  are  to  be  decided,  are  originally  of  the 
wild  state,  or  have  been  produced  in  domestication. 

The  great  number  of  individuals  bom  in  the  menageries 
of  Holland  have  successively  passed  into  public  collections, 
and  into  those  of  amateurs.  These  individuals,  particularly 
those  of  the  three  spedes  of  Crojc  AlecioTy  Globicera,  and 
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Rubra  (Tern.)  are  very  frequently  the  mixed  productioD  of 
these  three  species ;  for  in  the  Dutch  meDageries,  the  male  of 
fHie  of  these  species  has  been  repeatedly  onployed  to  repro- 
duce with  the  females  of  another. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  what  ia  interesting  in  the 
species  of  these  three  genera,  beginning  with  the  curassowa. 

The  Craa  Alectw  has  been  the  species  of  this  genus  moat 
frequently  brought  into  Europe,  and  the  one  whose  spoils 
have  been  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  public  and  private 
collections.  It  has  been  considered  by  some  naturalists,  who 
would  not  admit  more  than  one  species  in  this  genus,  as  the 
type  of  all  those  varieties  which  have  been  enumerated.  Some 
authors  have  even  supposed  that  the  varieties  in  question 
were  only  those  of  sex.  The  Pawn  MiiUy  for  example,  has 
stood  in  the  list  of  the  varieties  of  the  male;  and  the  Ccumlttii 
(firaof  Rubra)  in  those  of  the  female  of  Craa  Jledor. 

Many  living  individuals  of  this  species  have  been  brought 
into  Holland,  and  formerly  reproduced  there  in  many  mena- 
geries, particularly  in  that  of  M.  Ameshoff,  already  men- 
tioned. That  amateur  succeeded  in  rendering  this  species 
and  that  of  Cnup  PaucA^  as  productive  as  his  turkeys  and 
peacocksn  "When  M.  Temminck,  however,  wrote  his  natural 
history  of  the  gallinse,  no  more  of  these  birds  existed  in  his 
native  country.  The  loss  of  such  useful  birds,  as  a  resource 
both  of  subsistence  and  of  luxury,  is  attributed  by  this 
naturalist  to  the  devastating  spirit  of  the  revolution,  which 
was  the  fruitful  parent  of  so  many  other  evils. 

The  greatest  number  of  these  curassows  thus  imported 
into  Holland  came  from  Dutch  Ouiana.  These  individuals, 
whose  spoils  may  now  be  seen  in  many  modem  collections  of 
natural  history,  do  not  differ  from  those  sent  from  the  French 
colonies,  nor  from  those  of  BraziL  We  are  assured  by  tra. 
vellers  that  the  species  is  equally  extended  in  Mexico,  who^ 
it  is  designated  by  the   name  of  TepetotL     In  Brazil  it 
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ban  the  name  of  Mutao  Pinime ;  and,  according  to  M. 
D^Aaara,  that  of  Miiu  in  Paraguay. 

M.  Temminck  abo  points  out  as  synonyms  of  Craw  AleetoTy 
the  MUouporanga  of  Margrave,  the  Crasi  GuianentU  of 
BrisBOD,  the  Poe8  of  Frisch,  the  Coq  Indien  of  the  Memoirs 
of  die  Academy  of  Scienoes,  and  the  Peacock  PheastM  of 
Bancroft. 

M.  SoDnini,  in  the  new  edition  of  BuAm,  has  published 
some  interesting  detafls  concerning  this  bird.  That  natu<i> 
ndist  possessed  am]de  opportunities  of  acsing  it  in  its  wild 
state  in  Frendi  Goiana,  and  we  shall  freely  avail  ourselves  of 
fais  obsctvations. 

The  CreHtd  Cwaswm  of  Ouiana,  says  this  writer,  adds  toa 
simple  but  el^ant  dress,  mild  and  social  manners.  Its  flesh 
piesents  an  aliment  equally  wholesome  and  savoury,  which 
pfxives  an  abundant  and  easy  resource  for  the  tables  of  the 
ooionists  of  South  America,  and  especially  for  the  subsistence 
of  travellers  who  penetrate  into  the  immense  forests  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  These  good  qualities  render  its  his- 
tory of  sufficient  interest  to  attempt  to  make  it  better  known 
tiian  it  has  hidiertobeen.  Not  but  that  it  has  been  mentioned 
by  ornithologists;  but  in  copying  successively  fhim  each 
other,  they  have  added  nothing  to  the  indications  of  earlier 
writers :  for  we  cannot  reckon  as  any  thing  those  arUtrary 
denominatkins,  those  phrases,  which  have  nothing  scientific, 
and  whidi  have  served  rather  to  retrograde  the  science  of 
nature,  than  to  accelerate  its  progress. 

The  race  of  the  CreBted  CuroMOW  is  permanent;  and 
though  very  numerous  in  French  Guiana,  it  is  the  same  in 
all  the  individuals.  This  species  inhabits,  in  numerous  flocks, 
the  immense  forests  with  which  this  country  is  almost  entirely 
ovenhadowed.  But  these  birds  have  nothing  wild  or  savage 
slxrat  them  but  their  dwelling :  mildness  and  tranquillity 
constitute  iimt  dumu^ter :  and  they  seem  neither  to  fear,  nor 
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to  be 
of  the  ptcwadon  ct  ihar 
final  the  cmchmh  of  hmmgiL 
uus  jffrimnt  is  oenwtd^  has  oAcd  ^— *^  h^Bself  id  the  midst 
of  ooDfldenUe  flocks  of  these  pfwhir  hods,  vhich  his 
did  notappeviB  theleasttoifltinidsfee.  TUscsie* 
OQ  theff  pvt  affords  the  greatest  farility  to  their 
;  mmiberi  of  them  maj  heldHedcfCB  witfafire- 
armsy  without  an j  eDdeavDiir  on  thdr  ade  to  escape,  oChsr- 
wise  than  by  flying  finm  one  tree  to  anoAer. 

Sndi  is  the  chancier  of  diese  birds  in  those  mighty  soli* 
tudesy  where,  having  nothing  to  dread,  they  most  naturally  be 
without  suspicion.  But  with  the  smaD  number  wUdi  are 
found  in  the  nei^bouriiood  of  human  habitations,  the  ease 
is  very  diflSerent:  they  become  wild  and  distrustful;  any 
thing  disturbs  and  inquiets  them ;  the  least  noise  makes  them 
betake  themselyes  to  flight.  This  continual  agitation,  and 
the  frequent  necessity  of  a  prompt  retreat,  will  not  permit 
them  to  asBemble  in  great  numbers,  and,  accordingly,  no  more 
than  two  or  three  me  ever  seen  together. 

D^Azara  says,  that  in  Paraguay  these  curaasows  are  nerer 
seen  but  in  pairs,  whidi  is  probaUy  occasioned  by  the  fie^ 
quent  attacks  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the  cnyirons 
of  inhabited  places. 

In  the  same  manner  as  almost  all  the  birds  whidi  inhabit 
these  southern  countries,  the  curassows  have  no  particularly 
fixed  time  for  breeding ;  it  is  however  rather  in  the  rainy 
seascMi,  which  lasts  firom  seven  to  eight  months  in  Guiana, 
than  during  the  dry  season,  that  they  employ  themsdves  in 
the  propagation  of  their  species.  They  have  commonly  bat 
a  single  brood  in  the  year.  They  show  little  art  or  industry 
in  the  construction  of  their  nests,  place  them  on  some  dry 
branches,  in  which  they  interweave  in  a  rude  manner  some 
blades  of  grass,  and  fumidi  the  bottom  with  leaves.    Here 
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tke  females  deposit  some  white  egg$y  pretty  nearly  of  the 
ssme  aise  and  form  as  those  of  the  turkey-hen,  but  the  shell 
is  thicker.  The  number  of  these  eggs  vary  in  proportion  tp 
the  age  of  the  females^  who  never  lay  less  than  two,  or  more 
than  six. 

The  Mexicans  call  these  birds  TepetUatl^  which  means 
mountain-bird.  The  Spaniards  know  them  under  the  name 
of  De  Pabos  de  Mcnte  (turkeys  of  the  mountain) ;  and  this 
is  the  denomination  given  by  the  latter  in  general  to  all  the 
Gurassowsy  and  all  the  yacous  (pendope).  This  curassow 
gencflally  sojourns  on  the  mountains,  but  always  in  thick 
woddai  It  perches  on  the  most  elevated  trees,  but  often 
seeks  on  the  ground  the  wild  fiiiits  which  constitute  its  sub- 
sistence. The  fruits  which  it  most  readily  eats  are,  ac- 
cording to  Aublet,  those  of  the  thoa^  which  it  swallows 


Although  Sonnini  suspects  some  exaggeration  in  what 
Fernandez  and  Nieremberg  report  concerning  the  extraor- 
dinary familiarity  of  some  curassows,  it  is  not  less  true 
that  there  is  perhaps  no  bird  that  exhibits  more  disposition 
to  become  tame.  Sonnini  himself  relates  that  they  are  seen 
running  tamely  and  familiarly  through  the  streets  of  Cayenne. 
Nothing  firi^tens  them ;  they  enter  into  all  the  houses,  and 
jump  on  the  tables  to  receive  food.  Though  they  hatch  at 
libetty  wherever  they  please,  through  the  town  and  outside 
.of  it,  they  know  perfectly  wdl  the  house  in  which  they  are 
Jmnght  up.  In  consequenceof  theur  taste  for  elevated  situa- 
tions, thqr  perch,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  night,  on  the 
highest  voof  in  the  nei^bourhood.  As  to  the  rest,  they  are 
.not  delicale  in  the  choice  of  food,  for  almost  every  thing 
suits  and  agrees  with  them.  They  eat  equally  maize,  rice, 
bread,  cassava,  bananas,  potatoes,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits. 
Flocks  of  them  can  be  easily  brought  up. 

The  peaceable  and  mild  manners  of  the  Crested  Curasaaw 
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demand  nothing  but  gradaticHis  skiUiiUy  managed  to  ensiire 
it  to  our  climate  altogether,  and  to  render  its  dewendanta 
here  as  ligwous  and  a§  fruitful  as  those  of  the  peacock  and 
the  turkey.  That  this  has  been  done  in  Holland  baa 
appeared  already ;  and  we  have  the  personal  testimony  of 
M.  Temminck  for  the  fact,  who  has  seen  in  bis  childhood  a 
multitude  of  these  birds  produced  and  reared  in  the  fine 
menagerie  of  H.  Ameahoff,  and  living  on  the  beat  tenns  widi 
all  (be  other  fowis  of  the  poultry-yard.  It  is  probable  that 
the  raoea  of  thesa  InrdB  would  atill  exist,  "  if,"  says  the  gen- 
tleman  last  dted,  **  the  proprietors  of  these  vast  menagerie* 
had  had  the  public  good  for  their  object  in  such  ertablidi- 
ments;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  moat  ot  them 
considered  nothing  but  private  enjoyment  or  emt^menC, 
•coompanied  by  the  vicious  desire  of  concealing  from  the 
curious  those  productions  of  nature,  the  profit  and  pleasure 
arising  &om  which  they  would  regret  to  see  directed  to  the 
advantage  of  tlie  public**  M.  Tanminck  makes  a  nmilar 
complaint  respecting  the  scientific  collections  of  bis  country,— 
a  complaint,  unhiq^y,  not  entirdy  destitute  of  foondatioo, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  wdl  as  Holland. 

Into  the  external  description  of  die  Created  CtmuaoK,  or 
MUouporangoy  our  plan  does  not  permit  us  to  enter ;  but  we 
may  remark,  that  thou^  the  Imgth  of  the  adult  bird  is 
about  two  feet  eight  inches,  yet,  before  die  first  noalting, 
its  total  length  is  but  two  inches.  The  fduraes  of  the  bead 
are  then  straight,  and  not  contoured  and  friaded.  The  aidea 
of  the  head  and  the  base  of  the  bill  ire  without  Caatben. 
The  tuft  is  radiated  alternately  with  white  uA  black.  The 
female  of  this  species  does  not  difier  ttom  the  male,  except 
m  having  Sorter  feathers  in  the  tuft,  and  the  toil  beii^  a 
little  shortn*. 

From  the  unimi  of  the  Craa  Altctur  with  Craa  MubrOf 
those  individuals  who  partake  most  of  the  fonner  ipeciea 
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bare  the  black  predominant  in  their  plumage,  and  the  temples 
naked,  aa  wdl  as  the  base  of  the  bill.  In  general  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  bastard  races,  and  the  young  of  these  two 
qwdea,  and  also  of  Crcur  Gkbieera^  have  their  plumage  more 
▼allied,  and  far  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  the  uniform 
liyery  of  the  adult  individuals  df  the  piure  race. 

Of  the  curious  formation  of  the  trachea  we  must  be 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words.  The  caatite  tube  has  a  flatted 
form,  more  membranous  than  cartilaginous;  the  rings  are 
entire,  and  very  distant  one  from  the  other.  From  the  glottis, 
as  far  as  the  jdaoe  where  the  second  curve  takes  place,  the  rings 
are  nearly  cylindrical ;  there  they  become  double  the  size,  and 
very  much  flatted.  This  tube  describes  a  broad  curvature 
between  the  bones  of  the  furca — ^goes  back  in  this  form  the 
length  of  two  indies  over  the  muscles  of  the  neck-— makes 
there  a  second  drcumvolution — after  which  the  rings,  though 
broader  than  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  resume 
an  equal  form.  From  thence  the  tube  of  the  trachea,  ccm* 
pressed  at  the  sides,  preserves  this  form  aa  far  as  the  lower 
hoynx,  ^ere  it  is  suddenly  dilated.  The  lower  larynx  is 
formed  by  a  single  membranous  piece,  supported  by  a  broad 
ring,  from  which  the  bronchi®  depend.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
glottis  is  a  triangular  and  very  prominent  socle  or  foot-base. 
Tins  glottis  is  not  supported  by  the  tail  of  the  hyoid  bone,  but 
it  holds  to  the  tongue  by  the  mokibranaceous  tissue  of  the 
cesc^ihagns,  as  in  the  genera  of  the  eock  and  the  pheasant 

Tie  eggs  of  the  MiUmpmranga^  or  Crested  Curaseawj 
are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  turkey,  and  are  of  a  pure 
white,  like  those  61  the  hen. 

This  species  <tf  Hooco  inhabits  Gtdana,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and 
Psraguay.    Some  are  also  found  in  the  island  of  Porto-Ri^. 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  next  species  in 
Cuvier^s  text,  the  Globose  Curassow^  (Cram  Globkera^) 
caDed  Teueholi  by  the  Mexicans. 

VOL.   VIII.  I 
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iOTStioB*  oQ  the  geaam,  or  ntber  subgenera  of 
r  the  Jlectan,  we  hare  seen  a  considerable  dif- 
he  essential  ciiancters  of  the  Hoccob  and  the 
;  hare  also  remarked  the  docile  di^msition  of  the 
h  so  much  inclines  them  to  domestication.  This 
sd  veiy  marked  alteraticns  in  the  colours  o£  their 
ipedall;  when  they  were  under  the  superinten- 
i,  and  tbar  [Moduction  r^ulated  by  his  caprices, 
e  has  in  that  case  asomed  intermediate  colours, 
ice  of  the  neceaaity  to  which  many  breeders  have 
dves  reduced  at  coupling  different  species,  not 
>  procure  two  individuals,  male  or  female,  of  one 
i  ^>ecies.  Of  the  individuals  which  s[Hiing  from 
imate  alliances,  a  considerable  number  proved 
others  hare  beai  fecundated  but  ooce,  and  never 
lerwards.  The  fewer  number  have  acnnetimes 
lividuals  resembling  the  mother ;  but  more  &«- 
r  (firing  was  decnnted  with  a  new  plumage, 

once  of  the  livery  of  both  species, 
itances  of  occasioaal  fecundity   in  the  Hoooos, 

iU^timate  unions,  are  by  no  means  exduaiTely 
his  genus  ot  birds.  The  gallinaceous  order  sup- 
s  other  genera  with  rimilar  examples.  The  same 
1  found  by  experience  to  take  {dace  in  the  dif* 
B  of  pheasants.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
ar  races  <^  our  cocks  and  hens,  which  are  pro- 
irewnt  in  greater  or  less  abundance*  owe  their 
lilar  causes.  Varieties  so  marked  in  the  ch«- 
ilour  of  the  plumage  in  our  domestic  races,  are 
Tibuted  by  {^liloBopbers  to  climate,  locality,  or 
ital  causes.  It  is  no  longer  believed  that  a  few 
;ies,  whose  descendants  have  spread  themselves 
h  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  could  have  pro- 

stTOO^y  characterized  dissimilarities  which  we 
Merve  in  individuals  <rf  the  same  species.    This 
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crroDeous  idea  respecting  the  omnipotent  influence  of  climate, 
is  dispelled  by  the  light  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  the 
hourly  progress  of  scientific  discovery  and  research.  What- 
ever be  the  cause,  nature  exhibits  a  perpetual  tendency  to 
the  jHioduction  and  reproduction  of  individual  varieties ;  and 
that  under  all  circumstances  of  climate  and  locality,  but 
more  esfpecially  in  domesticated  animals. 

From  all  this,  and  more  especially  from  what  vre  have 
instanced  respecting  the  breeding  of  the  Hoccos,  we  shall  find 
that  naturalists,  founding  their  observations  on  individuals 
bom  in  the  domesticated  state,  have  transmitted  to  us  de- 
scriptions of  no  great  accuracy  respecting  these  birds.  The 
majority  of  those  specimens  found  in  collections  of  natural 
history  proceeded  from  the  menageries  of  Holland  and  of 
this  country.  There  the  individuals  underwent  considerable 
alterations  in  the  colours  of  the  plumage,  in  consequence  of 
those  illegitimate  unions  to  which  we  have  alluded;  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  the  Hoccos  have  been  so  badly 
described  by  authors,  and  that  their  species  have  been  so 
often  confounded. 

The  Teucholij  or  Globose  CurassoWy  is  a  regular  species, 
bodi  male  and  female  of  which  are  distinguished  by  a  cal- 
lous, globular  tubercle,  of  the  bulk  of  a  large  nut.  This 
taberde  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  towards  the  fore- 
head. It  is  covered,  as  well  as  the  base  of  the  two  mandibles, 
by  a  cere,  of  a  lively  yellow ;  immediately  around  the  eye  is 
ft  small  black  space,  divested  of  feathers.  This  space  is 
Kparated  from  the  cere  by  feathers. 

Buffon  has  confounded  the  Teucholi  with  the  Mitowpo^ 
ranga,  the  last  described  species.  Though  decidedly  distinct, 
they  do  certainly  appear,  on  a  sup^cial  consideration,  to  be 
nearly  allied ;  but  the  characters  already  noticed  form  a  sufB- 
dent  distinction.  To  them  we  shall  merely  add,  that  the 
nottrilB  are  pierced  in  front  of  and  below  the  tubercle  in  the 

i2 
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yellow  cere  which  covers  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  total 
measure  of  the  bird  is  three  feet,  the  bill  is  one  inch  and 
ten  lines,  and  the  tarsus  four  inches  and  three  lines.  For 
colours,  see  text. 

The  young  have  but  a  very  small  protuberance,  where  the 
globular  tubercle  is  destined  to  be  formed. 

An  individual  of  this  species  has  been  coupled  with  female 
mules  of  the  Croiv  Bubra  (Red  Curassow).  From  this  alli- 
ance were  produced  two  young  ones,  black,  slightly  tinted 
with  brown,  having  a  tuft  radiated  with  black  and  white. 
The  abdomen  was  reddish ;  the  tail  black,  terminated  with 
white.  All  the  rest  of  the  plumage  was  divided  by  fine 
transverse  bands  of  white.  The  base  of  the  bill  was  without 
a  tubercle,  and  the  temples  were  garnished  with  feathers. 

The  Red  Curtisww  (Crcuv  Bubra)  has  been  mistaken  by 
naturalists  in  consequence  of  observations  made  on  mules  of 
the  Mitauparanga.  This  species,  however,  which  is  called 
Coxolitli  by  the  native  Indians,  is  as  clearly  distinct  as  the 
last  two.  Its  individuals,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  reproduce  the 
same  colours  in  their  plumage,  and  constantly  exhibit  the 
same  disparities,  which  distinguish  them  from  the  crested  and 
the  globose  curassows. 

The  differences  of  colour  will  be  observed  in  the  text. 
The  Red  Curasww  differs  from  the  globose  in  the  absence 
of  the  globular  tubercle,  and  from  the  Crested  or  MitoupO' 
rangoj  in  having  the  region  of  the  eyes  furnished  with 
feathers.  It  is  not  improbable  also  that  it  differs  from  both 
respecting  the  sinuosities  of  the  tradiea,  though  that  subject 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  sufficiently  investigated. 
In  two  females  dissected  by  M.  Temminck,  the  ocmduit  did 
not  form  any  turns ;  it  went  in  a  direct  line  into  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax.  The  rings  of  the  trachea  were  entire,  and  very 
distant  one  from  the  other,  as  in  the  Craof  Pauwi. 

The  flesh  of  the  Red  Curasaow  is  white,  very  succulent^ 
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iDd  €j{  an   exquisite   flavour.     The   same   indeed   may  be 
averred  of  all  the  members  of  the  family  of  Alectob. 

These  three  being  the^best  authenticated,  and  best  known 
^lecies  of  Hocoo,  we  pass  over  the  others,  and  proceed  to 
those  of  Pauxi.  It  is  necessary,  however,  first,  that  we 
should  insert  the  description  of  the  Bhie  Curassow,  though, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  it  appears  to  belong  to  another 
genus.  It  is  the  size  of  a  female  turkey.  The  bill  is  con- 
siderably elevated,  and  rounded  above.  The  general  colour 
of  the  plumage  is  fine  blue.  The  feathers  of  the  crown  are 
kng,  and  form  a  crest,  inclining  backwards.  From  breast  to 
thighs  is  greenish  yellow.  The  abdomen,  vent,  and  thighs, 
are  deep  ferrugineous.  The  tail  is  long,  and  rounded  at  the 
end.    It  inhabits  Sierra  Leona. 

The  Craof  Pauwiy  called  by  the  French  Pierre  or  Pauwi 
i  Pierre^  is  not,  as  Buffon  would  have  it,  a  stupid  bird.  If 
its  manners  be  mild  and  familiar  when  it  is  reduced  to 
domestication,  it  possesses  in  its  wild  state  ail  the  necessary 
faculties  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  pursuit  of  the  hunters. 
It  is  possible  that  in  those  places  where  man  does  not  habi- 
tually tread,  that  the  pauxis,  like  the  hoccos,  suffer  themselves 
to  be  shot  easily  ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  habitations 
they  have  become  as  wild,  as  distrustful,  and  as  rare,  as  all 
the  other  birds  of  these  countries.  This  Pauxi,  like  all  the 
rest  of  its  tribe,  submits  itself  readily  to  domestication.  It 
wiU  follow  and  caress  its  master,  and  has  much  more  grace  and 
lightness  in  its  movements  than  the  turkey.  It  can  be  reared 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  family  can,  like  the  fowls  of  the  poultry- 
yard,  and  its  maladies  are  similar  and  similarly  treated. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Aublet  and  Fernandez,  the 
Cnut  Pauai  nestles  on  the  ground  like  the  pheasants,  leads 
about  its  young,  and  recalls  them  in  a  similar  strain.  The 
young  at  first  live  on  insects,  and  then,  when  they  grow  large, 
OD  firuits,  grains,  and  in  fact  on  every  thing  on  which  poultry 
cm  be  fed.     In  a  state  of  domestication,  and  when  she  has 
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;  veil  accustomed  to  the  climate,  the  fenale  brings  up 
Je  ones  extremely  well ;  but  it  crften  occurs  that  the 
it  quantity  of  the  egga  are  clear,  which  proceeds  fhnn 
ving  to  these  bitds  sufficient  liberty.  By  fastening 
ings,  and  leaving  them  a  large  space,  shaded  on  one 
le  broods  will  thrive  extremely  wdl.     The  eggs  are 

and  of  the  size  of  those  of  the  turkey.  The  hen 
may  be  employed  both  to  hatch  these  egga,  and 
e  the  young,  as  the  time  of  incubation  is  the  same 
oth  birds.  The  little  ones  are  covered  with  a  brown 
and  the  globe  which  should  surmount  the  head  is  not 
nt  at  this  early  age.  After  the  first  moulting  it 
itself  by  a  small  tubercle,  which  increases  in  propor- 
.  the  bird  advances  in  age.  The  male  and  finale  are 
>rovided  with  this  appendage,  but  it  is  somewhat  smaller 
latter. 

total  length  of  the  Craji  Paaxi  (male,)  is  two  feet 
■hea ;  in  size  and  bulk,  it  altogether  equals  the  domestic 
.  The  bill  is  short  and  greatly  curved,  and  its  length 
he  feathered  part  where  the  nostrils  are  situated,  is 
an  inch.  The  globe  which  surmounts  it  adheres  to  the 
r  the  upper  mandible.  This  globe  or  stone,  from  which 
rd  is  named  in  French,  is,  in  adult  individuals,  of  an 
B  substance,  and  covered  with  grooves,  which  rcaemUe 
nations.  In  the  interior,  which  is  empty,  are  found 
[rells,  which  the  bird  has  apparoitly  the  faculty  of  fill- 
ith  air,  by  means  of  an  aperture  which  corresponds 
lie  interior  <^  the  bill.  In  the  young,  this  stone  has  a 
;d  form,  but  in  old  males  it  is  like  a  pear  reversed*  and 
inches  and  a  half  in  height. 

ides  the  very  powerful  cry  of  po-hic,  which  this  bird 
it  also  sends  forth  the  dull  humming  sound  which 
le  noticed  when  discoursing  of  the  gmus.  The  voices 
f  male  and  female  ore  alike,  exceedingly  boootoub,  and 
at  a  great  distance.     In  the  mate,  the  trachea,  having 
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followed  the  craophagus  as  far  as  the  aperture  of  the  thorax, 
mounts  OTer  the  right  great  pectoral  muscle  at  some  distance 
from  the  crest  of  the  sternum,  continues. its  direction  over 
the  entire  length  of  this  muscle,  forms  a  curve  there  in  pass- 
ing to  the  distance  of  two  lines  behind  the  sternum  over  the 
tunic  which  retains  the  entrails ;  it  then  proceeds  the  length 
of  two  inches  and  a  quarter  over  the  left  pectoral  muscle, 
there  makes  a  turn  on  the  side  of  the  sternum,  passes  anew 
bdiind  this  bone  above  the  first  curve,  then  turns  anew,  fol- 
lows  its  direction  over  the  right  pectoral  on  the  side  of  the 
crest  of  the  sternum,  and  passes  over  the  right  clavicle  into 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  On  each  side  of  the  trachea  is  a 
muscle  which  serves  to  lengthen  or  shorten  it.  The  tube 
adheres  in  its  entire  length  to  the  pectoral  muscles  by  a  very 
fine  cellular  tissue,  and  is  immediately  covered  by  the  skin. 
The  lower  and  upper  larynx  do  not  differ  from  the  same 
parts  in  the  peacock,  but  a  very  apparent  socle  is  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  upper  larynx,  at  the  aperture  of  the  glottis. 
The  tube  of  the  trachea  is  composed  of  slender  rings,  dis- 
tant from  each  other  about  two  lines ;  the  space  between  each 
rh^  is  membranous. 

We  are  assured  that  the  female  of  Crcuc  Paiuvi  has  the 
tr^hea  conformed  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  male. 

This  bird  in  its  wild  state  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  The 
greatest  number  of  individuals  imported  into  Holland,  came 
from  the  colony  of  Curassow. 

The  Ouram  Miiu,  Pauwi  Mitu,  Tem.  has  been  repeatedly 
confounded  with  the  Hocco  Mitouparanga,  or  Craw  Alector 
It  bears,  however,  all  the  marks  of  belonging  to  the  present 
genus.  It  has  the  corneous  elevation  on  the  base  of  the  bill, 
forming  one  and  the  same  piece  with  the  upper  mandible. 
Its  nostrils  are  placed  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible 
bdbind  this  protuberance,  and  are  partly  covered  by  a  mem- 
brane furnished  with  small  feathers.  In  fine,  it  possesses  all 
the  characters  of  a  genuine  Pauxi. 
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This  bird  is  much  more  rare  in  collections  of  natural  his- 
tory than  the  preceding  one,  and  was  equally  so  in  the 
genes  of  Holland.  The  only  living  individual  ever 
there,  according  to  M.  Temminck,  was  in  the  menagerie  of 
M.  Backer,  near  the  Hague,  where  it  lived  many  years. 

The  Mitu  is  not  so  large  as  Craa  Patuei ;  its  total  length 
is  but  two  feet  five  inches ;  the  tarsus  is  three  inches  eight 
lines ;  the  crest  of  the  upper  mandible  in  this  species  rises 
above  the  craniiun,  is  formed  in  front  in  a  trenchant  ridge, 
and  widens  at  its  base.  On  the  forehead,  at  the  insertion  of 
the  corneous  globe  of  the  bill,  is  a  tuft  of  straight  feathers, 
which  the  bird  has  the  faculty  of  erecting.  The  bill  is  of  a 
briUiant  red. 

The  young  have  the  bill  less  red,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  crest  of  the  upper  mandible  is  less  great.  This  species 
is  a  native  of  Brazil. 

We  shall  dismiss  the  family  of  Jlectar  with  a  few  remarks 
on  the  species  of  Penelope,  or  the  Yacous,  or  Ouans,  be* 
ginning  with  Penelope  Crietata. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  the  disposition  of  these 
birds  is  not  less  mild  and  peaceable  than  that  of  the  Hoocae^ 
so  many  experiments  have  not  yet  been  tried  upon  them,  in 
the  way  of  domestication,  as  on  the  former.  Though  pos- 
sessing the  greatest  possible  relation  in  disposition  and 
manner,  they  have  not  as  yet  obtained  the  same  rq^ular  and 
continuous  attention  under  the  hands  of  man. 
standing  tiiis,  it  would  be  possible,  by  taking  proper 
sures,  to  transplant  these  useful  birds  into  Europe,  and  rural 
economy  would  find  in  them,  as  in  the  last  two  genera,  im- 
portant resources,  and  new  means  of  prosperity. 

The  Pauxis  and  the  Hoccos  having  been  more  frequently 
introduced  into  Holland,  more  numerous  experiments  were 
made  to  subject  tiiem  to  a  domesticated  state.  These 
attempts,  as  we  have  seen,  were  crowned  with  the  most  com- 
plete success.      Some  species  of  Penelope  have  also  been 
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broQI^t  up  in  the  Dutch  menageries,  and  they  have  repro* 
doced,  when  proper  care  has  been  taken  in  sorting  the 
tpedes ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  attempt  to  produce 
hybrids  from  them  was  successful,  as  it  was  ii^  the  case  of  the 
Hoocos ;  perhaps  the  productions  of  this  kind  were  only  not 


The  Penetope  Criaiaia  has  been  the  most  frequently 
brought  into  Holland  of  any  of  the  species.  Many  years 
ago  it  bred  in  amenagerie  near  Utrecht  All  the  individuals 
bom  there  resembled  the  fieither  and  mother.  Many  of  them 
wcfe  in  the  possession  of  M.  Temminck. 

This  Ouan  was  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  the 
llarsil  Turkey*  The  first  who  described  it  well  was  Bris- 
mn,  who  also  called  it  Dtndon  du  Btiril.  Our  popular 
■ames,  thus  indefinitely  applied  to  foreign  animals,  are,  it 
must  be  confessed,  extvemely  ooofiisiDg.  The  name,  for 
example,  of  one  species,  iqppUed  to  another  of  a  genus  totally 
diJiSerent,  nay,  not  unfrequently  to  one  of  a  different  order,  is 
highly  calculated  to  create  mistaken  notions,  and  mislead 
a  reader  concerning  the  character  and  conformaticHi  of  an 
snimal.  Scientific  names,  were  they  always  judiciously 
chosen,  and  had  they  not  unfortunately  been  multiplied  into 
a  host  of  synonymes,  would  do  much  better ;  at  all  events, 
diej  do  better  than  the  application  of  our  popular  names  to 
firagn  species,  qualified  or  unqualified  by  epithets.  If  they 
sre  not  understood— which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we  believe 
to  be  the  case  by  the  gcnetality^  of  readers— the  worst  harm 
they  can  do  is  to  burthen  the  memory  with  what  is  unintd- 
ligilble,  and  certainly 


Lew  daqg'rous  b  th'  oAno^ 
To  tire  our  patience  than  miilead  our  aense.** 

But  when  we  have  a  foreign  name  for  a  distinct  species, 
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of  it  is  decidedly  preferable.  Now  the  natlvet  of 
^ve  the  name  of  Gttan  to  the  Penelope,  which  forms 
sent  suhject.  It  has  been  preferred  b;  M.  Temminck 
pf  Vacott,  given  by  Bulfcn,  becauae  he  finds  two  dis- 
Ecies  confounded  under  the  latter  denominatioo.  That 
xl  by  Buffon  must  be  referred  to  the  Guan  of  Ed- 
md  to  the  Penelope  Crittata  of  Latham.  The  other, 
)  the  Yacou  at  Bajon,  ii  the  same  bird  as  the  Pene- 
imanetme  and  PipUe.  The  addition  of  Bounini  to 
Hie  of  Yacou  of  Buffon  is  partly  referable  to  our  pre- 
an,  and  partly  to  Penelope  Pipile.  A  second  reason 
lade  M.  Temminck  suppress  the  Yaoou,  was,  that  all 
im  Penelopes  among  the  Indians  of  America  bear  the 
f  Jac,  Jacu,  Jacitlnt,  or  Vacuhu. 
Ouan  is  the  largest  of  all  the  known  Penelopes,  iim> 
n  total  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches ;  the  throat  is 
md  from  it  hangs  a  flowing  membrane,  of  a  fine  red 

This  membrane,  extremely  ductile,  is  elongated  <»■ 
ed,  according  as  the  bird  is  agitated  or  not.  As  it 
ut  a  single  piece  with  the  naked  skin  of  the  throat, 
double  as  large  as  the  turkey's,  the  bird  can  witb- 
entirely.     The  feet  are  red. 

female  scarcely  appears  to  differ  trota  the  male  except 
eflexi<Hi8  of  the  plumage,  the  shades  of  which  are 
ited  with  reddish.  The  feathers  of  the  crest,  those 
leck  and  mantle,  are  also  bordered  with  white, 
^ick  has  no  nudity  on  the  temples,  nor  at  the  throat. 
d  and  sides  of  the  neck  are  covered  with  a  reddish 
rom  the  occiput  and  all  the  length  of  the  hinder  part 
eck,  is  a  broad  stripe  of  marron  down ;  two  more 
stripes  accompany  it  on  each  side, 
emmtnck  found  in  three  male  individuals  of  this  spe- 

the  tube  of  the  trachea,  after  having  accompanied 
)hagus  as  far  as  the  clavicles,  mounts  over  the  right 
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pectoral  muscle,  advances  there  only  the  length  of  two  inches^ 
makes  a  curve  to  the  left,  and  repassing  over  this  same  right 
muscle  the  length  of  the  crest  of  the  sternum,  follows  it» 
direction  towards  the  lungs.  The  rings  of  the  trachea  are 
alternate,  and  have  in  their  interstices  tolerably  broad  mem* 
hranes.  Towards  the  upper  larynx  the  trachea  widens  like 
afimneL^t  the  bottom  of  the  glottis  is  a  very  prominent  socle* 
The  hinder  part  of  the  tongue  and  the  edges  of  the  glottis 
are  furnished  with  sharp  asperities.  The  upper  larynx  is  sup- 
ported by  the  extremity  or  tail  of  the  hyoVd  bone,  and  thereby 
attached  to  the  tongue,  as  in  the  pauxis,  the  turkeys,  and  the 
peacocks ;  while  in  the  hoccos,  the  cocks,  and  the  pheasants, 
the  tail  or  extremity  of  the  hyo'id  bone  does  not  support  the 
upper  larynx,  which  is  attached  in  the  membranous  tissue  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  thereby  capable  of  being  lowered  or  con- 
tracted, according  to  the  tone  which  the  animal  is  desirous  of 
fvodudng.  The  sinuosity  which  the  tube  of  the  trachea 
describes  over  the  muscle  of  the  breast  is  fixed  there  by  a 
membranous  and  cellular  tissue,  as  in  the  Cras  Pauaiy  and 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  Penelopes. 

This  Ouan  inhabits  Brazil  and  Guiana. 

The  Pendape  Cumanensia  and  Pipile  of  Latham  axe 
united  under  one  name  by  M.  Temminck,  Penelope  Siffleur, 
which  we  may  translate  Whiatling  Gaauy  but  which  is  the 
Piping  Cwrassow  of  Latham  and  the  text.  To  this  M.  Tem- 
minck adds  the  Yacou  of  Bajon,  and  the  Yacou  Apeti  of 
D^Azara.  All  these  different  names  have  relation  to  this  one 
species,  which  is  distinguished  from  its  congeners  by  external 
characters,  very  easy  of  recognition.  Its  general  colours  will  be 
found  in  the  text.  We  shall  here  add  a  few  important  par- 
ticulars. The  crest  is  white ;  the  naked  part  in  front  of  the 
neck  is  less  considerable  than  in  the  preceding  species,  and  it 
has  a  great  number  of  small  feathers  pretty  close,  in  the 
interstices  of  ythixh  the  red  'skin  is  visible.    A  cbibII  pro- 
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e  there,  of  axure  blue,  is  covered  with  black 
The  upper  part  of  the  tarsi  is  feathered ;  the  tail  is 
and  very  slightly  rouuded. 

bird,  when  adult,  is  trota  twenty-dx  to  twenty-eight 
ODg,  according  to  the  sexes ;  the  tail  is  ten  or  devea 
the  tarsus  measures  two  inches  and  three  lines ;  the 
teoi  lines. 

finale  is  distinguished  by  being  of  a  smaller  sise. 
sthers  (^  the  tuft  are  not  of  a  perfect  white,  but 
irith  brown  or  black,  and  tbe  reflexions  of  the  plu- 
re  also  less  brilliant. 

bird  inhabits  the  climates  of  Ouiana,  the  banks  of  tfae 
QSi  and  of  the  Plate  river;  some  individuals  from 
vary  a  little ;  but  this  may,  perhaps,  be  attributable 
to  climate,  as  the  essential  charact^v  are  alike.  In 
be  barbs  of  the  quills  are  truncated,  and  with  a  sub- 
pmnt,  exactly  like  the  others,  and  the  forms  of  the 
]  feet  are  rimilar ;  the  difference  conrists  in  sane 
peculiarities  of  plumage,  on  which  it  is  needless  to 
ere. 

uple  of  these  birds,  &om  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Ouiana, 
r  SMDe  time  in  a  menagerie  near  Utrecht.  Some  also 
ou^t  up  in  the  menagerie  of  M.  Backer  before  men* 
They  are  very  familiar,  quiet  birds,  living  on  good 
rith  the  other  gallins,  with  whit^  they  may  biqipen  to 
ed.  Thdr  cry  is  a  whistling  or  hissing  sound,  trf  no 
Dwer  or  compass. 

rding  to  Bajon  there  is  nothing  particular  in  the  tra- 
'  this  bird,  or  dilTcTeiit  from  that  of  birds  in  general, 
ceds  directly  into  tbe  breast,  and  is  arranged  there  in 
naiy  manner ;  nor  is  there  anydiSerence  in  this  respect 
1  tbe  male  and  female^ 

Urd  being  of  ratbo'  a  stupid  character,  the  t^ieaea 
n  nearly  destroyed  in  inhalnted  districts.     Acara  met 
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it  only  in  deserted  forests,  towards  the  twenty-fourth 
degree  and  a  half  of  latitude.  These  Penelopes  go  in  pairs,  or 
in  small  flocks.     Their  cry  may  be  represented  by  the  syllable 

pi- 

Bqon,  already  quoted,  tells  us  that  this  bird  is  extremely 

rare  in  the  environs  of  Cayenne,  and  only  to  be  found  far  in 
the  interior.  They  are  very  frequently  to  be  found  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  of  Oyopoc,  especially  towards  the 
Camoupi.  The  Indians  established  there  tame  them,  and 
bring  them  to  Cayenne. 

The  Penelope  Marail  is  a  very  distinct  species  from  Cris- 
tata,  with  which  it  has  been  sometimes  confounded :  the  ex- 
ternal differences,  it  is  true,  are  not  so  very  obvious  to  a 
superficial  observer ;  thou^,  on  examination,  they  are  strik- 
mg  enough ;  but  the  disparities  in  the  anatomy  of  the  two 
birds,  leave  no  doubt  whatever  respecting  the  distinction  of 


In  the  Marail,  the  bill  is  shorter,  and  the  upper  mandible 
less  arched,  than  in  the  Cristata.  The  distance  from  the  point 
of  the  bill,  as  far  as  the  aperture  of  the  nostrils,  is  less  con- 
fiidenble  in  the  first  than  in  the  last.  The  tarsi  and  toes  of 
the  Marail  are  more  slender  and  less  long,  than  the  same 
parts  in  the  Ghian.  The  plumage  of  the  M«rail  is  brilliantly 
reflected. 

The  Marail^  says  Sounini,  is  easily  tamed ;  he  has  seen  one 
nhoae  familiarity  was  troublesome;  it  was  extremely  sen* 
aUe  to  caresses,  and  when  its  own  were  returned,  it  would 
expess  the  most  lively  joy,  by  its  motions  and  cries,  similar 
to  those  of  a  hen  gathering  her  chickens  around  her.  In  a 
state  of  liberty  its  manners  are  mild  and  tranquil.  It  inhabits 
solitary  places,  and  feeds  on  wild  fruits.  The  female  makes 
her  nest  on  trees,  and  lays  from  two  to  five  ^gs,  according  to 

They  are  rardy  to  be  met  with  in  flocks,  each  pair  sufficing 
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r  themselves ;  they  do  not  aeek,  but  even  avoid  the  socJetj 
their  coDnmilars.  They  are  the  earliest  birds  which  salute 
e  dawD  with  their  cry,  which  does  not  correspond  with  their 
ba-  good  qualities,  for  it  is  loud  and  disagreeable ;  but  it  is 
<t  frequently  heard,  and  scarcely  ever  during  the  course  of 
eday. 

The  Maraila  are  almost  always  perched ;  they  descend  to 
e  ground,  only  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  fruits  and 
Bins,  which  constitute  thnr  subsistence.  Th^  fly  heavily, 
d  with  much  noise ;  but,  in  compensation,  they  run  with 
markable  swiftness,  keeping  their  wings  unfolded.  Their 
sh  is  very  good,  though  not  better  than  that  of  the  pheasant : 
is,  however,  somewhat  hard,  except  in  the  young  birds. 
The  total  length  of  the  Marail  is  twenty-three  or  twenly- 
iir  inches ;  the  tarsus,  two  inches  and  a  half.  The  female 
Sers  from  the  male  only  by  having  a  less  ample  tuft,  and 
'  redder  shades  in  the  plumage. 

The  tube  of  the  trachea  in  the  Marail,  is  composed  of  rings 
ailar  to  those  which  have  been  remarked  in  the  other  Pene- 
[ws ;  these  rings  are  alternate,  and  the  intervals  mem- 
BDOus ;  the  tube,  after  having  followed  the  length  of  the 
H^hagus,  through  the  neck,  as  far  as  the  clavicles,  passes  to 
e  left  side  cf  the  gizzard,  is  directed  towards  the  extaiac  of 
e  cavity  of  the  thorax,  passing  over  the  anterior  portion  oi 
e  lefit  clavicle,  between  the  two  bones  of  the  furca ;  it  then 
ranoes  over  the  firont,  or  rather  over  the  prominent  part  of 
t;  sternum,  turns  at  some  distance  from  the  crest  of  this 
ne,  returns  over  the  same  side  between  the  bones  at  the 
rea,  and  passes,  refolding  itself,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
orax ;  the  length  of  the  tube  which  advances  between  the 
tafuTcata,  is  on  inch  and  a  half. 

The  circumvolution  of  the  tube  of  this  tradiea  differs  from 
.  the  others,  in  the  genus  Penelope.  It  approximates  more 
the  trachea  of  Crtut  Jlector,  of  7*e^rao  Vrogallua,  and  of 
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Plaialea  Leucaradia ;  but  in  the  first  of  these  species,  the 
tube  presents  extraordinary  dilatations ;  in  the  second,  the 
circumvolutions  take  place  over  the  muscles  of  the  neck ;  and 
in  the  third,  these  foldings  or  turnings,  are  concentrated  in 
the  cavity  itself  of  the  thorax. 

As  the  curve  which  the  trachea  forms  in  the  Marail,  takes 
place  on  the  inclined  plane  of  the  muscles  which  cover  the 
bones  of  the  fiirca,  it  was  necessary  for  nature  to  provide 
thai  it  should  not  sink  down  over  this  sloping  part.  In  the 
Cra^  PauMj  in  the  Penelope^  Yacou^  and  in  the  Parraqua^ 
the  tube,  in  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  great  pectoral 
muscles,  is  there,  as  we  have  seen,  attached  by  the  cellular 
tissue,  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  but  in  the  present  instaoce, 
a  particular  bond  of  connexion  was  requisite :  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  curve  is  attached  a  very  powerful  muscle, 
which  embraces  by  its  fibres  many  rings  of  the  trachea ;  it 
reaacends  towards  the  crest  of  the  sternum :  and,  arrived  at 
the  prominent  part  of  this  bone,  it  is  divided  into  two  cords, 
which,  descending,  proceed  one  on  each  side  of  this  crest,  re^ 
mainiog  united  only  by  a  cellular  tissue.  These  two  cords, 
in  their  descent,  confound  many  of  their  fibres  with  the  pec- 
toral muscles :  and  when  they  have  attained  the  extremity  of 
the  sternum,  they  unite  again  into  one  muscle,  which  attaches 
iCsdf  to  the  tunic,  containing  the  excrements,  within  a  little 
of  the  place  where  the  xiphoid  cartilage  is  formed. 

These  birds  generaUy  hatch  twice  a  year ;  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  towards  the  month 
of  December  or  January,  and  at  the  end  of  this  season,  about 
the  month  of  May  or  June.  They  are  used  to  lay  three  or 
four  ^gs,  and  often  six.  These  birds  construct  their  nests, 
in  the  midst  of  very  tufted  trees,  and  as  near  the  trunk  as 
they  can,  so  that  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  discovering 
diem.  When  the  young  are  disclosed,  the  mother  nurses 
them  in  the  nest,  until. they  grow  a  little  large^  and  the 
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te^ihen  oommeDce  to  sprout ;  then,  being  about  twelTe  or 
fifteen  days  cdd,  tbey  descend  to  the  ground  with  thdr  mother, 
who  leads  them  about,  as  our  hens  lead  their  cfaidLen&  The 
young,  when  once  on  the  ground,  eat  small  grains,  fiuits,  and 
insects.  The  mother  scrapes  the  earth  exactly  like  our  hens, 
receives  her  young  in  the  same  manner  under  her  wings, 
where  she  shelters  them  from  the  rain  and  the  injuries  of  the 
weather.  When  they  are  large,  and  in  a  state  to  fly,  they 
quit  the  mother,  and  remain  together  until  the  renewal  of  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  desire  of  reproduction  separates  them 
into  pairs. 

When  taken  young  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  become 
extremely  familiar ;  they  know  so  well  the  house  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  up,  that,  to  whatever  distance  they 
muy  remove  from  it,  they  are  sure  to  find  it  again ;  but  it  is 
with  great  difltculty  that  they  can  be  brought  to  sleep  there, 
always  preferring  to  pass  the  night  upon  the  roof,  or  perched 
upon  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house, — pretty  nearly 
as  our  domestic  poultry  do,  when  they  sleep  abroad. 

The  common  cry  of  the  Marail  is  soft  and  gentle,  and  this 
is  thu  one  which  it  utters  every  morning  at  the  point  of  day ; 
but  when  wounded  or  irritated  by  any  animal  which  pursues  it, 
it  sPuds  forth  cries  more  strong  and  vehement.  The  flesh  of 
\\\WM>  birds  is  very  good  eating,  but  not  oHnparable  to  that 
of  our  Kun>|)ean  pheasants. 

Thi»  Marail  inhabits  South  America ;  it  is  commonly  found 
tu  all  i\w  wwids  of  Guiana.  The  Indians  know  this  bird 
unilf^  ihtf  name  of  Marujfe;  the  French  colonisto  call  it 
phtMisiiiU  {fiiinm).  It  is  the  same  bird  which  is  figured  by 
lluit\in»   xmAw   thu   denomination  of  faisan   verdatre  de 

V\w  PAMaAUVAt  made  a  separate  subdivision  by  our 
autlMir»  U  r0latnvd  in  the  gmius  Pcndope  by  M.  Tenmiiiick. 
It    was  (brmsirly«  most  vrfoneoiisly,  daased  with  the  true 
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pheisants.  M.  Temminck  gives  as  synonimous  of  it,  the 
Cairacas  of  P^re  Feuill6,  Phasianus  Motmot,  Lin.,  Fau 
mn  de  la  Guiane  ct  Brisson  and  Buffon,  Phaeianus 
Poftaqua  of  Lath,  the  Parrctqua  of  Bajon  and  tStoimini, 
Toeu  Carraguata  of  Azara,  and  Phasianus  Onrrulua  of 
Humboldt. 

Many  of  the  names  given  to  this  bird,  in  imitation  of  the  dis- 
eofdant  cries  which  it  utters,  morning  and  evening,  have  given 
rise  to  these  different  indications ;  in  fact,  the  syllables,  cata- 
cns,  pairaqua,  parrakoua,  hannequaw,  &c.  indicate  in  diflferent 
idioms,  the  sounds  peculiar  to  the  voice  of  this  bird.  Some 
disparities  in  the  colours  of  the  plumage,  of  very  little  ibiport- 
ance,  marked  in  the  descriptions  of  authors,  are  simply  owing 
to  the  dight  differences  characteristic  of  dBflerent  ages. 
Among  others,  the  phasianus  garrulus  of  Humboldt  does 
not  differ,  even  according  to  the  confession  of  this  eminent 
phSosopher  himself,  from  the  motmoi  and  the  parraqua  of 
fatham,  but  in  having  the  belly  white,  which  character  is 
oommon  to  all  the  young  parraquas ;  moreover,  this  bird  is 
too  wdl  distinguished  by  the  sinuosities  of  its  trachea,  and  by 
many  other  characteiB  peculiar  to  itself,  to  be  mistaken  for 
any  other. 

The  parraqua  is  distinguished  from  the  pendopes  by  its 
bill,  the  upper  ridge  of  which  is  more  elevated  and  curved, 
and  by  the  point  of  the  mandible,  which  is  more  swelled  and 
vaulted,  and  these  differences  approximate  the  bill  of  this 
bird  m  some  measure  to  that  of  the  pheasants.  The  parraqua 
has  no  flabby  and  flowing  membrane  under  the  throat,  and  no 
considerable  nudity  on  this  part ;  a  narrow  naked  band  oidy , 
extends  on  each  side  of  the  throat  along  the  edges  of  the 
lower  mandible  of  the  bill ;  these  two  bands  are  divided  by^  a 
blackidi  skin,  covered  with  thick  and  long  hairs ;  when  the 
Urd  is  agitated,  the  two  lateral  bands  grow  quite  red.  -  The 
tarn  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the  tail  strongly  rounded. 
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es  have  dongated  feathers,  which  form  a  tvh  upoo 

)tal  length  of  the  adult  bird  is  from  twenty  to  twen- 
Mhes.  The  naked  skin  of  the  eyes  which  com- 
»  with  the  cere  of  the  bill  is  of  a  hvid  purple, 
^  coloured  with  red  according  as  the  bird  b  agitated, 
leculiar  conformation  of  the  trachea  of  this  bird  was 
iced  by  P^re  Feuill^,  subsequently  by  Messrs.  Sonnini 
on,  and  afterwards  by  M.  de  Humboldt.  The  tube  of 
hea,  composed  of  alternate  rings,  like  those  <^  the 
i  the  marail,  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  first,  but 
reater  l^igtb,  and  by  the  sinuosity  which  it  descrihes. 
a  peculiar  muscle,  as  in  the  marail. 
rachea,  in  passinj;  over  the  left  clavicle,  rises  over  the 
ctorol  muscle  along  the  crest  of  the  sternum,  directs 
i  entire  length  of  this  muscle  as  far  as  over  the  mem- 
tunic  which  contains  the  entrails,  turns  there,  and 
Is  in  the  same  directiim  over  the  ri^t  pectoral 
to  enter  the  cavity,  of  the  thorax  in  passing  over  the 
ivide.  The  two  tubes  adhere  to  the  pecttHol  muscle 
lular  tissue,  the  6hrea  of  which  pass  over  the  crest  of 
lum. 

le  Humboldt,  who  has  measured  the  tube  of  this 
.  says  that  that  of  the  male,  from  the  upper  lar]riix  to 
ichis,  was  fifteen  inches  seven  lines,  while  that  of  the 
vas  but  five  inches  four  Unes.  The  trachea  of  the 
scends  at  first  between  the  integuments  beyond  the 
I,  as  far  as  the  1^,  then  it  turns,  makes  a  great 
y  in  reascending,  and  enters  between  the  lungs.  The 
ot  the  female,  which  is  shorter,  in  the  proportion  of 
;wo,  does  not  make  this  sinuosity,  but  enters,  without 
g,  directly  into  the  hronchis. 

le  Humboldt  did  not  find  any  sacs  in  the  lower 
of  this  bird,  as  in  fact  there  are  none  in  any  goUina, 
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and  they  exist  but  in  very  few  gpedes  of  birds.  There  was 
nothing  but  an  inflation  of  the  hist  rings,  which  are  the 
widest.  The  base  of  the  lower  lamyx  is  supported  by  a 
cartilage,  which  is  a  round,  membranous,  crenulated  plate, 
OD  which  rises  a  small  compressed  bone.  M.  de  Humboldt 
believes,  that  the  want  of  sacs  in  the  lower  end  of  the  larynx 
of  this  bird,  is  supplied  by  the  mechanism  of  the  upper 
larynx,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  says  M.  Temminck,  may 
be  true ;  always  keeping  in  mind,  that  mechanism  of  what- 
ever kind,  whether  in  the  upper  lar]mx  or  in  the  tube  of  the 
trachea,  can  only  serve  to  give  a  greater  compass  to  the  voice, 
the  sounds  of  which  are  formed  invariably  in  birds,  in  the 
lower  larynx  only,  and  by  the  aid  of  such  mechanism  as 
bdongBtoit. 

The  upper  larjrnx  is  thus  described  by  M.  de  Humboldt : — 
Above  the  aperture  of  the  trachea,  rises  a  sort  of  chink,  which 
leads  to  two  membranous  pouches;  by  blowing  through  the 
bnmdiise  into  the  tube  of  the  trachea,  these  pouches  evidently 
become  inflated.  At  the  bottom  is  a  triangular  socle,  similar 
to  what  we  have  already  described  to  exist  in  the  preceding 


The  parraquas  lay  four,  five,  or  six  eggs.  They  construct 
Atdr  nests  on  small  and  very  tufted  branches,  at  a  height  of 
about  seven  or  eight  feet.  MHben  the  young  are  disclosed, 
they  descend  in  a  short  time  to  the  ground,  and  the  mother 
OQodacta  them,  just  after  the  manner  of  a  hen.  The  usual 
aliments  of  these  birds  are  very  various ;  but  when  young, 
and  having  but  just  quitted  the  nest,  they  live  almost  always 
on  worms  or  small  insects,  which  the  mother  finds  for  them 
by  scratching  up  the  earth.  When  they  grow  large  and  are 
aUe  to  fly,  they  quite  abandon  the  mother.  Beside  fruits 
and  grains,  they  also  eat  the  tender  grass ;  accordingly  they 
aie  often  seen  on  the  ground,  along  the  savannahs  or  prairie?, 
where  th^re  is  young  and  green  grass,  and  that  pretty  early 
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ifter  the  naag  of  the  Bun ;  fiv  u  nan  ■■  the 
I  to  become  r  little  stronger,  tbej^  poietrate 
of  the  woods,  and  remain  in  the  thickert 
lere  is  the  greatest  abundance  of  green  leave*, 
Ltrentdy  difficult  to  discover  them.  In  the 
iy  from  their  priscm,  first  uttering  thdr  accus- 
l  proceed  in  search  of  food. 

I  is  found  in  woods  at  do  great  distance  from 
raxtiy  in  the  interior  of  the  country.      It  de- 

the  neighbourhood  of  settlements,  and  of 
t.  The  resounding  vince  of  the  male  very 
le  different  syllables  which  we  have  mentioDed 
put  together  in  its  various  native  names, 
hat,  including  some  unimportant  varieties  of 
sme  species  is  extended  through  Brazil,  Para- 
na. Humboldt  has  seen  them  to  the  north  of 
the  river  Madeleina,  in  the  province  of  Cano- 
T  Andalniia.  Flocks  of  from  axtj  to  o^ty 
rdied  upon  the  dead  branches  of  trees,  in  dose 
he  air  with  tbedr  piercing  cries  of  catacrat ! 

ime  df  HoAxiN,  Femandei  has  described  ■ 
),  ^^macbing  to  the  size  of  the  turkey,  and 
od  specific  characters  being  pretty  fiilly  given 
re  would  be  the  less  reastm  to  insigt  upon  them 
must  observe,  that  as  some  degree  of  conftiHOB 
g  this  same  bird,  it  may  be  as  well  for  us  to 
vt  account  of  what  authws  have  said  upm  the 

Fernandez  is  described  as  bearing  a  tuft,  the 
ch  are  white  on  one  side,  and  blatA  ob  the 
tfty  than  that  of  the  hoooo,  and  of  a  differest 

II  is  carved ;  the  chest  of  a  yellowish-white ; 
tail  marked  with  white  spots  or  stripes ;  the 
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back,  the  uppa:  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  sides  of  the  head^ 
are  of  a  fulvous-brown ;  the  feet  of  an  obscure  colour.  The 
^laniflh  author  adds,  that  its  voice  is  very  powefful,  articu- 
lates its  name,  and  is  a  sort  of  howling ;  that  at  rttnains  in 
deep  forests  perched  on  trees  on  the  banks  of  waters,  to  lie 
in  wait  for  the  serpents  which  constitute  its  pr^. 

The  name  of  Haaetxin  is  given  by  the  same  writer  to  a 
smaller  bird,  only  the  size  of  a  hen,  whose  song  is  very  agree- 
able, scMnedmes  resembling  a  mocking  laugh,  and  whose 
flesh  is  an  article  of  food,  though  neither  tender  nor  well 
flavoured. 

The  Spanish  author  again,  in  his  history  of  birds  of  New 
Spain,  describes  another  bird,  which  hie  does  not  name,  but 
to  which  he  attributes  a  very  long  tuft,  an  ash-coloured  plu- 
mage, and  the  magnitude  of  a  swan.  This  has  more  analogy 
with  the  first  we  have  mentioned  than  with  the  last. 

Aublet  has  recognized  in  the  figure  of  pi.  enl.  337^  a  bird 
of  Gtdana,  which  feeds  its  young  with  insects,  and  which 
doubtless  is  the  9asa  of  Sonnini,  though  this  last  becomes 
frogivorous  in  the  adult  state ;  but  this,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  a  very  common  case  with  gallinaceous  birds. 
Of  this  bird,  Hoffmansegg  has  constituted  his  genus  OpU- 
thoeomusy  which  was  adopted  by  Illiger,  and  subsequently 
by  the  Baron,  as  we  have  seen. 

We  wUl  give  the  generic  characters,  after  the  Prodromua 
of  Illiger : 

The  bill  is  moderate,  thick,  conical,  and  compressed,  and 
naked  at  the  base.  The  upper  mandible  is  rounded  at  the 
top^  and  a  little  curved  at  the  extremity;  the  nostrils  are 
very  wide,  situated  at  the  middle  of  the  bill,  and  as  far  as 
them  extend  some  hairs,  proceeding  from  the  forehead ;  the 
chedLS  are  naked ;  the  tail  is  long,  plane,  rounded,  and  com- 
posed of  ten  rectrices ;   the  feet  are  tetradactylous,  cleft,  and 
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of  moderate  size.  The  thumb  ia  shorter  than  the  internal  toe, 
but  its  claw  is  longer  than  all  the  others. 

The  tuft  of  this  bird  is  composed  of  narrow  feathers, 
red  about  half  way  from  their  origin,  and  black  for  the  rest ; 
they  descend  backward  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  neck.  The 
bird,  when  affected  with  lively  sensations,  can  stiffen  them,  but 
they  then  assume  a  horizontal,  not  a  perpendicular  position ; 
under  the  same  circumstances,  the  tail  widens,  and  assumes  a 
fan-like  form.  The  general  port  of  this  bird  is  that  of  the 
peacock,  and  its  size  is  the  same ;  though  the  dnts  of  the 
plumage  are  a  little  sombre,  their  effect  as  a  whole  is  agree* 
able.  For  the  colours  in  general,  we*refer  to  the  text.  The 
feet  and  toes  are  red ;  and  the  claws  black. 

Sonnini  declares,  that  these  birds  are  but  few  in  number 
in  the  districts  of  Guiana  over  which  he  has  travelled.    He 
has  met  them  sometimes  in  pairs,  sometimes  in  small  flocks, 
of  six  or  eight  at  most,  but  never  in  the  deep  woods,  nor  in 
elevated  situations ;  the  inundated  savannahs  are  the  places 
which  they  prefer,  because  they  feed  on  the  berries  of  a  very 
large  species  of  arum,    which  the  Ouianese  call  numcow 
maitcouy  and  which  is  the  arum  arbarescens  of  Linnaeus  and 
Aublet ;  as  they  cannot  take  this  kind  of  aliment,  but  when 
perched,  they  never  go  to  the  ground,  and  during  a  portion 
of  the  day  they  remain  tranquil  on  some  bough  at  the  edge 
of  the  waters.     They  will   easily  suffer  themselves   to   be 
approached,  which  is  probably  owing  to  their  being  seldom 
hunted,  in  consequence  of  the  remoteness  of  the  places  which 
they  inhabit.    The  odour  too  of  castareum,  which  their  flesh 
exhales,  renders  it  uneatable ;  it  will  only  serve  for  the  pur- 
pose of  baiting  fish,  and  is  especiaUy  employed  for  that 
species  called  mugU  fnaximua. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  foregoing  observations,  that  the 
opisthocomtM  of  Hoffmansegg  and  Guvier,  is  not  the  second 
bu*d  hoactzifiy  described  by  Fernandez  ;  nor,  from  the  slight 
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indicaticMis  given  by  that  writer,  can  it  be  fairly  oonclnded 
tbat  it  is  identified  with  the  first.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great 
justice  that  our  author  remarks,  that  the  name  hoasAn  was 
applied  by  BufPon  without  any  proof.  We  have  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  every  thing  which  is  known  on  the 
subject 

We  now  come  to  that  most  celebrated  of  all  birds,  the 
PcACocK ;  one  which  has  given  occasion  to  so  many  fine 
descriptions  both  in  prose  and  verse,  but  of  which  the  most 
doquent,  without  exception,  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Bufibn,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Ghieneau  de  Montbeillard ;  but 
as  the  works  of  Bufibn  are  universally  read,  and  as  the  elo- 
quence of  the  original  has  been  so  inimitably  transfused  into 
oar  own  language  by  Goldsmith,  we  shall  draw  our  simple 
descriptions  from  other  sources,  without  vainly  and  presump* 
tuoualy  attempting  to  become  the  rivals  of  either  the  French 
or  the  English  writer. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  easy  task  to  undertake  the  description 
of  a  bird  on  which  Nature  has  showered,  with  so  much  pro- 
fbsion,  her  rarest  and  most  brilliant  colours.  It  is  difficult  to 
render  merely  by  words,  the  various  hues  with  which  the 
costume  of  the  peacock  is  embellished.  The  radiant  lustre 
which  we  admire  in  the  most  precious  gems,  is  enkindled,  in 
every  dazzling  variety  of  colour,  in  the  rich  plumage  of  this 
highly  gifted  bird. 

The  article  on  the  peacock  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
from  the  elegant  pen  of  MontbeillaTd,  brilliant  and  graceful 
as  it  is,  will  be  found  by  the  naturalist  to  be  a  purely  poetical 
picture ;  he  will,  in  perusing  it,  have  to  regret  the  want  of 
that  succinct,  dear,  and  precise  exposition  of  specific  charac- 
ters, which  the  interests  of  science  demand.  Sonnini,  how* 
ever,  in  his  addition  to  that  article,  has  supplied  this  desider- 
atum;—one,  we  fear,  too  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
descriptions  of  indigenous  animals  by  the  eloquent  Bufibn. 
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XI  any  notioe  of  tbe  peacock^  which  we 
view,  and  whidi  the  aadduoUB  care  of  man 
Mt  in  the  coldest  r^ioni*  it  will  be  as  well 
of  M.  Temminck,  in  makidg  our  readers 
t  iprild  peacock,  the  ordinal  stock  of  our 
t  has  been  long  since  decided  that  India 
the  peacock.  It  is  in  the  countries  of 
the  vast  Ardiipdago  of  the  Eastan 
d  appears  to  have  fixed  its  dwelling,  and 
freedom.  All  travdlers  who  have  visited 
i  mention  of  these  birds.  Thevenot  en- 
ibers  of  them  in  the  province  of  Guzzerat ; 
it  all  India ;  and  Paytard  in  tbe  n«3gh- 
a.  Labillarditre  tdls  us,  that  peacocks 
sland  of  Java.  We  well  know  that  tbe 
c  fonns  one  of  the  greatest  amiiaemenlji  in 
Islands  of  Java  and  Bumstra ;  but  this 
dangerous,  says  M.  Tonminck,  as  the 
ger,  in  those  places  where  the  peacocks 
s  the  hunters  to  use  much  drcumspectioD, 
east  at  prey  shows  a  peculiar  {MKdilectiaa 
e  birds ;  notwithstanding  thi«,  the  chase 
forms  at  present  one  of  tbe  most  Isvourite 
ilant  officers  of  our  Indian  army. 
an  agree  in  this,  that  the  peacock  ta  an 
untriea  of  India,  and  lives  there  in  a  state 
ae  before  the  time  of  M.  Temmiock  had 
a  faithful  descriptioD  of  it,  taken  from 
id  they  given  any  figure  of  it. 
D  determine  with  predaioD  the  epochaof 
r  the  peacock  ;  we  know  well  that  it  must 
lost  remote  antiquity,  once  tbe  fleets  of 
istant  voyages,  brought  back  every  three 
peacocks,  which  are  enumerated  among 
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tbe  ridbes  which  tlie  cargoes  of  theee  yessds  oontabed.  We 
me  infomied  by  Pluiy»  that  the  orator  Hortensitis  was  the 
lint  Ronuia  who  had  a  peacock  killed  for  hb  table,  when 
he  entertained  the  College  of  Pobtifs  at  a  sumptuous  ban* 
quct  The  first  who  bred  and  fattened  peacocks  for  culinary 
fjuf puses  was  Aufidius  Luroon,  towards  the  time  of  the  last 
war  flf  the  piitetes ;  by  this  means,  be  procured  a  revenue  of 
axty  thousand  sesterces.  In  the  feasts  of  the  Emperors 
Vitdlins'and  Hdiogabaltts,  enormous  dishes  were  frequently 
served  up,  composed  of  ragouts  of  the  tongues  of  peacocks 
and  their  brains :  the  first  of  these  anperors  was  habituated 
fiterm  a  dish  of  this  description,  the  Shield  of  Minerva. 
Bttffim  iays,  that  at  first  they  were  veiy  rare  in  Europe ;  at 
Athens,  they  were  exhibited,  during  thirty  years,  at  every 
feast  of  the  new  moon,  as  an  object  of  curiosity',  and  people 
used  to  run  in  crowds  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  cities 
ta  behold  them, — ^from  Lacedemon,  Thessaly,  and  Bceotia. 
This  was  after  the  time  of  Aleaumder ;  toot  tiboit  hero,  though 
wdl  acquainted  with  Greece,  had  never  seen  them  until  he 
mardied  into  India,  whore  he  found  them  flying  wild  on  the 
banks  of  the  -Hyarotis,  and  was  so  struck  with  their  beauty 
dial  he  decreed  a  severe  punishment  on  all  who  killed  or  dis- 
toibed  them.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  they  had 
80  greatly  multiplied  in  Oreeqe,  that  Aristotle,  who  survived 
his  papQ  only  two  years,  speaks  of  them  being  perfectly  wdl 
known  in  that  country. 

M.  Tcttuninck  bad  an  oppoHunity  of  examining  two  males 
of  the  wild  peacock ;  one  was  sent  to  him  alive  from  Batavia, 
and  the  other  was  in  a  menagerie  in  this  capital;  these  birds 
resembled  each  other  perfectly,  and  were  as  familiar  as  the 
domestic  peacocks. 

In  brilliancy  of  plumage  the  wild  peacock  stands  unrivalled 
among  the  feathered  race.  Vainly  should  we  attempt  to  pat 
any  other  species  in  competition  with  him  in  these  attributes 
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of  magnificence;  no  species  can  rival  him,  and  if  we  could 
venture  to  set  a  limit  to  the  boundless  riches  with  whidi 
Nature  can  clothe  the  animated  creation,  we  might  be 
tempted,  under  this  point  of  view,  to  consider  the  wild  pea- 
cock as  the  chef  d'teufyre  of  her  productions,  the  union  of 
every  various  external  beauty,  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  splendor. 
We  find  in  his  incomparable  robe,  united,  all  the  brilliant 
coloiu^  that  we  admire  separately  in  other  birds;  we  find 
all  that  glistens  in  the  rainbow,  and  sparkles  in  the  mine, — the 
azure  tints  of  heaven,  and  the  emerald  of  the  fields. 

The  wild  peacock  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen  turkey.  The 
length  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is 
four  feet  five  inches ;  the  tail  alone  is  nineteen  inches ;  the 
tarsus,  four  inches,  seven  lines;  the  bill,  one  inch,  eight  lines; 
the  aigrette  which  adorns  the  summit  of  the  head,  is  two 
indies  high.  The  result  of  this  measurement  proves  that  the 
difierence  of  size  between  the  wild  and  domestic  breed  is 
trifling,  and  that  travellers  have  been  erroneous  in  asserting, 
that  this  was  the  only  or  the  principal  difiSerence  existing 
between  them.  The  light  and  elegant  tuft  which  adorns  the 
head  of  the  domestic  peacock  is  in  all  respects  alike  in  the 
wild.  The  brilliant  azure, — shining,  with  refleximis  of  green 
and  gold,-»which  decorates  the  head,  and  the  velvety  scales 
which  cover  the  back,  are  of  a  purer  tint.  But  it  is  in  the 
richly  assorted  colours  of  the  alar  coverts,  that  one  of  the 
principal  difierences  consists.  The  wild  peacock  has  all  the 
small  coverts  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wings,  as  well  as  the 
subalar  plumes,  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  green ;  they  are  bcnv 
dered  by  green,  with  reflexions  of  gold ;  the  small  and  the 
middle  coverts  are  deep^blue,  bordered  with  golden-green  ; 
the  greater  coverts  are  of  a  greenish  and  metallic-black.  All 
have  broad  edgings  of  fine  bronzed-purple,  changing  into 
molten  copper  colour ;  the  bastard  wing  is  of  a  bbtre-brown; 
the  first  ten  great  wing-quills  are  of  a  deep  rusty-red;  the 
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odien  have  their  external  barbs  of  a  fine  green,  with  light 
bcoised  reflexions ;  the  internal  barbs  are  of  a  deep  bistre ; 
the  bdly,  flanks,  and  abdomen,  are  blackish,  with  reflexions 
of  golden-green.  These  plumes  are  terminated  on  the  knee 
by  a  fiiwn-eoloured  band. 

It  would  appear  that  the  wild  pearhen  has  but  one  brood 
in  the  year ;  she  lays  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  eggs,  which 
she  deposits  on  the  ground,  in  well-sheltered  places,  where 
they  are  secure  firom  every  attempt  of  the  tiger. 

In  the  Sanscrit  language,  the  wild  peacock  is  termed 
Mavalie. 

The  wild  peacocks  which  are  brought  up  in  the  menageries 
of  Java,  always  exhibit  their  natural  inclination  for  liberty, 
returning  into  the  woods  whenever  they  can  find  an  oppor 
tooity. 

To  M.  Sonnini  we  are  indebted  for  a  most  simple,  clear, 
and  precise  account  of  the  domestic  peacock.  From  him, 
thoefore,  we  shall  borrow  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject 
If  on  this  p(mit  we  depart  from  our  system,  and  enter  a  little 
more  into  description  than  is  customary  with  us  here,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  supplying  the  defidences  of  the 
text.  Moreover,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  birds  on  which 
we  are  writmg,  «p|K«r8  in  a  more  especial  manner  to  demand  it. 

The  peacock  is  pretty  nearly  about  the  size  of  a  middling 
turfcqr ;  its  ordinary  length,  finom  the  end  of  the  bill  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  is  three  feet  eight  inches ;  the  tail  is  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  the  folded  wings  extend  to  about 
five  inches  of  the  length  of  the  taU. 

A  tufl,  resembling  in  nothing  those  on  the  heads  of  tufted 
birds  in  general,  an  el^ant  diadem  of  beauty,  surmounts  the 
small  and  oblong  head  of  the  peacock;  this  handsome  aigrette 
is  formed  of  four  and  twenty  straight  and  slender  feathers, 
raised  about  two  inches  above  the  head,  crowned  cMily  on  their 
summit  by  barbs,  like  those  of  ordinary  feathers,  and  having 
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almoBt  over  their  entire  length  only  xiure  and  detadied  bnliB. 
The  bill  is  convex,  thick,  and  at  the  same  form  as  that  of  gaL 
linaceous  birds  in  .general ;  the  apertures  of  the  nostrils  are 
funple,  and  the:£eet  of  the  male  have  but  a  single,  very  thick 
spur,  nine  lines  long,  terminating  in  a  sharp  pomt.  But 
the  characteristic  trait  which  distinguishes  the  peacock  fiom 
all  other  genera  of  the  numerous  fiunily  of  the  gallinse,  is  the 
amgular  length  of  the  upper  taiLcoverts,  they  being  more 
dongated  than  the  quills  themselves:  the  feathers  of  thia 
sort  of  false  tail  have  their  tubes  furnished  with  disunited 
barbs,  terminated  by  other  barbs  adhering  one  to  another, 
ornamented  with  long  firinges  through  their  contour,  and  form* 
ing  an  extended  vane,  marked  in  the  centre  widi  an  eyeJike 
spot. 

A  brilliant  green,  lustred  over  with  gold,  and  changing 
into  a  bright  Uue,  covers  the  head,  the  throat,  the  neck, 
and  chest.  On  each  side  of  the  head  are  two  long  white 
spots;  one  passes  above  the  eye,  and  the  odier,  which  is 
ahorter,  and  much  broader,  below,  lie  tips  of  the  feathers 
of  the  aigrette,  are  adorned  with  the  same  mixture  of  rida 
colours  as  the  top  of  the  head.  Their  divided  and  shaven 
barbs  are  bladdsh.  The  feathers  of  die  back  and  rump,  are 
of  a  very  splendid  golden-green,  glossed  with  oopper-«oloured 
reflexions.  A  drde  of  vdvety  black  terminates  and  edges 
these  feathers,  which  by  their  arrangement  and  positioarqnre- 
sent  the  scales  of  fishes.  In  the  numerous  and  long  upper 
tailpcoverts,  divided  into  sevend  ranks,  placed  one  above 
the  other,  the  stem  is  white,  and  furnished  from  the  origin  to 
the  extremity  of  the  feather  with  long  divided  barbs  of  a 
brilliant  golden-green,  with  cupreous  reflexions.  The  baibs 
unite  at  Ae  end  of  these  feathers,  and  form  a  vane,  at  the 
oentre  of  which  is  the  eye-spot,  whose  middle  is  a  heart-shaped 
vdvety  black  spot,  surrounded  with  a  drde  of  green,  with  a 
Uue  and  violet  reflection.     This  again  is  encompassed  with 
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two  Other  circles,  ^bmed  with  different  tints  of  gold  and  cop- 
per-^nlofDr,  Tarying  into  other  shades,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion with  reqiect  to  the  light  The  external  row  of  feathen 
are  not  adorned  with  the  eye-like  spot,  but  are  of  an  umfoim 
dudcy  odour.  The  bdly  and  flanks  are  blaekidi,  with  some 
tints  of  golden-green.  The  lower  tail^-oovertB,  and  the  tail 
itadfy  composed  of  eighteen  quiUs,  slightly  graduated,  are  of 
a  greyiflh-brown.  The  feathers  of  the  legs  are  dear  fawn- 
colour.  The  small  upper  wing^-coverts,  as  well  as  the  scapu- 
lar feathers,  are  varied  with  blackish  fawn^  wiA  a  slight  tint 
of  goMen-greoi  on  the  small  coverts  only.  He  ndddle  are 
deep  blue,  diaD|[|ing  into  golden-green ;  and  the  gMit  coverts, 
tethest  from  the  body,  are  reddish.  The  wing  has  twenty- 
fear  quiUs ;  the  first  ten  are  red ;  the  tenth  has  some  bladdsh 
spots,  mixed  with  a  little  golden-green  on  the  external  side, 
jOid  red,  with  Uackish  spots  on  the  internal.  The  following 
nine  quills  are  all  blackish,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
^ots  of  golden-green  on  their  external  side.  Fidally,  the 
four  wUch  are  nearest  the  body,  are  varied  with  the  same 
odours  as  the  scqmlar  feathers.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is  yellow, 
dhe  bill  is  wbiddi,  and  the  feet  and  claws  are  gi^. 

The  peaJien  is  smaller  than  the  male.  Her  train  is  very 
abort,  and  destitute  of  the  ornaments  of  that  of  the  male,  and 
die  feathers  of  which  it  is  composed  are  even  shorter  than  the 
tsfl  itsdf.  Her  crest  is  shorter,  and  her  whole  plumage 
nather  cinereous.  The  throat  and  neck  are  green,  and  the 
ipots  on  the  aide  of  the  head  larger   than  those  of  the 


The  vari^ated,  as  well  as  the  white  peacock,  (of  ^vrfdch  we 
AaQ  qieak  a  little  more  particularly  by  and  by,)  is  but  an 
aeddcntal  variety  of  the  spedes.  The  first  is  most  frequently 
wUte  upon  die  wings,  belly,  and  breast ;  s6metfanes  sSso  on 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  rest  of  the  plumage  is  like  that 
of  the  common  individuals. 
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i  constitute  the  great  ornament  of  memories. 
r  these  birds  are  fond  of  living  in  an  extensive 
ejr  can  choose  elevated  situations  for  perchii^. 
it  is  necessary  to  place  them  under  sfadter 
emency  of  the  weather.  The  preferable  habi- 
1  is  one  in  which  they  can  perch.  They  may 
rley,  with  millet,  with  cummin,  with  vetches, 
Barley  is  their  habitual  food.  In  winter, 
me,  they  may  receive  Windsor-beans,  roasted, 
ion,  when  the  peacocks  can  get  insects,  grass 
y  are  lees  exposed  to  maladies.  Elder-flowexs 
oiaoQ  for  them.  Milk  is  peniicioiu  to  than. 
f  reproduction  with  the  peacocks  commences 
larch,  <»  b^;inning  of  April.  No  mote  than 
allowed  fcR-  one  male ;  and  to  render  the  fecun- 
I  more  certun,  it  will  be  better  to  allow  him  but 
is  an  interval  of  one  day  between  the  laying  of 
ben  they  are  taken  away,  according  as  tbey 
,  the  entire  brood  will  amount  to  ei^t  or 
e  wild  state,  as  we  have  seen,  tbey  are  much 
8,  The  e^i  are  of  the  bulk  and  form  ot 
a  fulvous  white,  with  spots  or  pcnnta  of  a 
lie  peaJiens  are  not  very  assiduous  in  hatcb- 
quit  their  tg^  to  fly  to  some  elevated  place, 
tbnefore,  is  to  have  those  egg»  hatched  by  a 
ich  can  cover  as  many  as  twelve  of  them,  or  by 
an  cover  eight.  When  the  pe»-hen  heradf 
foang,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  her  back 
and  shut  her  up  in  some  low  place,  so  as  to 
anain  on  the  ground,  and  keep  the  little  ones 
wings.  If  left  at  liberty,  ^e  will  quit  them, 
I)  upon  some  tree.  It  will  siHnetimes  ocAir, 
that  she  will  take  one  or  more  of  the  yoimg 
and  fly  off  with  them  to  some  thick  branch. 
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The  young  pea-chicks  rarely  follow  the  mother  to  elevated 
akuations  until  four  weeks  have  elapsed.  About  this  time 
the  aigrette  OHnmeDces  to  appear,  and  then  great  care  ought 
to  be  taken  c^  the  young,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  maladies 
to  whidi  they  are  liable  at  this  epoch  of  their  life,  but  also 
because,  towards  this  time,  they  begin  to  peck  at  each  other, 
and  the  strong  will  drive  away  or  dispatch  the  weaker.  The 
young  peacocks,  which  have  been  hatched  by  a  hen  or  turkey, 
should  be  accustcnned  to  perch  as  soon  as  the  faculty  of  flying 
will  permit  them,  the  earth  being  too  cold  for  these  young 
birds,  when  they  are  so  large  as  not  to  be  sheltered  under  the 
wings  of  their  adopted  mother. 

Until  the  seccmd  year,  the  male  and  fpmale  have  the  same 
plumage.  In  the  third  year  the  long  dorsal  plumes  of  the 
male  begin  to  appear,  and  it  is  then  that  they  commence  to 
whed  the  tail,  and  exhibit  the  instinct  of  re-production. 
They  will  sometimes,  indeed,  couple  in  the  second  year ;  but 
usually  without  any  effect.  The  pea-hen  does  not  begin  to 
lay  until  the  third  year.  When  the  young  are  sick,  they  are 
aired  as  other  poultry,  especially  by  giving  them  insects, 
]neal-w<Hins,  flies,  the  larvse  of  ants,  spiders,  and  grass- 
hoppers, from  whjch  the  feet  must  be  removed. 

The  peacock,  properly  speaking,  has  no  crop;  still  the 
food  receives  its  first  maceraticm  in  the  dilatation  of  the  ceso- 
phagtts.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  stomach,  a  glandulous 
luM>t9  or  gaagli,  has  been  observed,  filled  with  small  canals, 
whidi  furnish  a  great  abundance  of  viscous  and  gastric 
juices.  The  stomach  is  furnished  externally  with  a  number 
flf  slender  attenuated  fibres.  Bartolinus  says,  that  he  found 
in  me  of  these  birds  two  gall  bladders,  while  there  was  but  a 
angle  pancreatic  duct,  which,  in  birds  in  general,  is  usually 
dooUe.  The  ccecum  is  double,  and  directed  from  back  to 
front ;  its  length  equals  that  of  all  the  other  intestines  taken 
together,  and  it  is  more  wide  and  capacious. 
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e  whiteness  of  the  plumage  in  birds,  as  well  as  of  the 
n  quadrupeds,  has  frequently  given  rise  to  serious  eiron. 
!  is  no  doubt  that  the  cold  of  the  Arctic  Regions  miut 
ise  a  most  powerful  influence  over  all  the  pToducti<xu  <^ 
B,  for  it  acts  in  contradiction  to  the  development  of  gene- 

:  plants  themselves  experience  this  influence,  and  are 
•d  in  their  growth,  and  the  stature  tS  man  is  curtailed, 

the  empire  of  the  polar  winter.  Animals  are  also 
in  those  countries,  whose  principal  livery  is  a  pure 
,  uid  this  colour  ia  spread  in  greater  abundance  there, 
he  plumage  of  birds,  than  elsewhere.  But  the  greatn- 
m  of  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  of  those  climates,  pre- 
this  white  livery  only  during  the  winter  season.  The 
the  ermine,  the  rat,  and  other  quadrupeds,  resume,  in 
ler,  their  ordinary  colours,  such  as  we  see  them  invested 
ji  the  temperate  zones.  There  are,  in  fact,  few  quadiu- 
hat  are  constantly  and  totally  white — none,  perhaps,  with 
:ception  of  the  ferret,  and  the  Polar  bear.  The  case  is 
'  nearly  the  same   with  birds.     Most  of  them  change 

livery  at  the  approach  of  summer.  The  species  of 
EM  are  white  in  winter  only,  and  even  in  that  season  they 
■ve  their  tail,  composed  of  black  quilla.  Many  other 
of  the  Arctic  Pole  have  the  major  part  of  their  plumage 
lire  white;  which  certainly  proves,  that  the  white  colour, 
led  principally  among  the  animals  which  inhabit  that 
net,  is  peculiar  to  the  glacial  climate;  just  as  the 
mt  colours,  with  which  we  see  tropical  animals  invested, 
t)e  considered  as  proper  to  the  torrid  regions,  and  pro- 
1  by  the  influence  of  an  ardent  sun.     But  this  does  not 

that  a  bird,  aboriginal  of  the  countries  under  the  torrid 
and  invested  with  the  ridiest  colours,  should  lose  all 
ssion  of  them  by  the  mere  influence  of  a  ctdd  clinate. 
d  it  ^^lears  most  evidait  Uiat  the  peacock  never  exists 
rild  state  in  aoy  northern  country.     An  inhabilMrt  of 
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the  t(»rid  sone,  it  has  beoi  naturalized  and  domesticated 
among  us  by  the  cares  of  man,  who  assembles  the  gifts  of 
nature,  scattered  through  every  latitude  of  the  earth,  to 
administer  to  the  gratification  of  his  appetite,  his  comfort,  his 
interest,  or  his  vanity. 

We  must,  therefore,  pay  no  attention  to  the  account  of 
Frisch  and  Willoughby,  that  the  white  peacocks  are  abori*r 
ginals  ot  Sweden.  If  this  supposition  could  be  alleged  with 
the  slightest  reason,  we  might  naturally  conclude  that  these 
fairda  should  still  inhabit  that  country,  or  at  all  events  that 
they  did  once  inhabit  it,  in  a  state  of  liberty.  No  ancient 
author,  however,  makes  the  least  mention  of  such  a  fact 
But  Linnssus,  to  whose  testimony  some  little  weight  ought  to 
be  attached,  expresaly  tells  us,  that  the  climate  of  Sweden  is 
by  no  means  suitable  to  the  peacocks^  and  that  they  are 
reared  there  with  difficulty ;  and  he  makes  no  exception  in 
favour  of  the  white  variety.  It  is,  in  fact,  rare  to  find  pea- 
cocks in  a  domesticated  state  in  the  menageries  of  that  country, 
such  is  the  difficulty  with  which  they  are  accustomed  to  that 
climate.  M.  Temminck  assures  us,  that  even  the  white  pean 
eocks  are  more  rare  there,  than  in  the  menageries  of  Holland. 

Yet  m  this  opinion,  unfounded  as  it  is,  even  Buffi^n  was 
induced  to  concur.  But  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  the 
numbers  of  birds  of  all  species  that  turn  white  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  northern,  temperate,  and  torrid,  we  ^hall  find 
ample  proofs  for  the  refutation  of  such  an  hypothesis. 

We  often  see  birds  altogether  white,  such  as  sea-swallows, 
gulls,  goelands,  &c.,  described  by  various  writers  as  so  many 
distinct  species ;  but  investigation  has  pretty  clearly  proved 
that  most  of  these  pretended  species,  were  nothing  but  acci* 
dental  varieties  of  individuals,  yet  young,  or  arrived  at  an 
extreme  age. 

Buffon,  in  wishing  to  prove  the  constant  whiteness  of  the 
peacock  in  northern  climates,  thus  expresses  himself:*'—    . 

L  2 
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*<  Climftte  has  not  less  influence  on  the  plumage  of  birds 
than  on  the  fur  of  quadrupeds.  We  have  seen  in  the  pre* 
ceding  volumes,  that  the  hare,  the  ermine,  and  most  other 
animals,  are  subject  to  become  white  in  cold  countries,  eepe* 
cially  in  winter ;  and  now  we  find  a  species  of  peacock,  or,  if 
you  will,  a  variety,  which  appears  to  have  experienced  the 
aame  results  from  the  same  cause,  and  more  important  ones 
still ;  for  this  cause  has  produced  a  permanent  race  in  this 
iq)edes,  ^nd  seems  to  have  acted  more  powerfully  upon  the 
feathers  of  this  bird,  since  the  whiteness  of  hares  and  ermines 
is  but  transient,  taking  place  during  the  winter  only,  like  that 
of  the  wood-hen  and  the  lagopus.  But  the  white  peacock  is 
always  white,  in  all  countries,  in  summer  as  in  winter^  at 
Rome,  as  in  Tomeo ;  and  this  new  colour  has  become  so 
fixed,  that  from  eggs  laid  and  hatched  in  Italy,  come  white 
peacocks.*** 

<<  If  we  suppose  for  a  moment,^'  says  M.  Temminck,  frcm 
whom  these  interesting  observations  are  principally  taken> 
*<  that  a  race  of  white  peacocks  exist,  aborigines  of  the  nordi, 
how  shall  we  account  for  the  discovery  of  these  tame  white 
birds  in  India  ?  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  were 
transported  from  Sweden,  into  Bengal,  or  the  island  of  Java.** 
We  quote,  as  a  curioeity,  another  passage  on  this  subject 
from  Buffon,  which  only  proves  what  nn  inclination  that 
great  man  possessed  for  theoiy  on  every  topic*-* 

<<  It  could  not  be  without  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  and 
under  very  sing^ular  circumstances,  that  a  bird,  native  to  the 
genial  climes  of  India,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  could  have 
grown  accustomed  to  the  rough  temperature  of  the  north.  If 
not  transported  thither  by  men,  it  might  have  passed  either 
by  the  north  of  Asia,  or  the  north  of  Europe.  Though  the 
era  of  this  migration  is  not  precisely  known,  I  yet  suspect 
that  it  cannot  have  been  extremely  renote  f" 

The  white  peacock  ooold  not  have  formed  in  the  ttorth  f 
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pcnnanent  Tace,  which  was  transported  from  India  by  man, 
or  which  could  have  migrated  through  the  north  of  Asi^ 
into  those  frigid  climates,  since  in  the^e  same  countries  there 
is  DO  such  distinct  race,  nor  haa  any  author  ever  mentioned 
it  These  birds,  entirely  white,  are,  in  fact,  very  rare,  even 
less  abundant,  in  the  wild  state,  in  India,  than  with  us  in  a 
state  of  domestication.  They  are  to  be  met  in  those  latitudes, 
occBsiooally  fljring  in  company  with  great  flocks  of  the  wild 
peacocks,  which  are  decorated  with  brilliant  colours.  This 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that.  In  this  instance,  as  in  many  others, 
the  influence  dT  climate  was  over-rated  by  BufPon ;  and  that 
this  great  genius  was  misled  here,  as  elsewhere,  by  false  analo* 
gics^  The  birds,  between  which  and  the  peacocks  he  instituted 
his  comparisoD,  are  totally  difierent ;  and  he  attributed  solely 
to  dimate  disparities  which  characterize  difierent  species. 

A  note  of  M.  SkHmini,  from  the  French  Encyclopaedia,  is 
suffldeot  to  set  this  question  at  rest  for  ever,  if  indeed  the 
■lightest  doubt  could  now  exist  about  it 

^  The  race  of  white  peacocks  is  not  essentially  original  to 
tben^th,  for  in  1783  a  pair  of  common  peacocks  produced,  at 
Geotilli,  near  Paris,  four  young  ones,  two  of  which  preserved 
the  plumage  of  the  parents,  and  two  were  entirely  whita 
Nererthelesa  Mauduyt,  who  relates  this  fact,  observes  that 
there  was  no  white  peacock  in  the  village,  nor  in  the  environs. 
The  same  thing  occurred,  a  few  years  before,  in  an  estate 
equally  near  Paris.  It  then  appears,  that  the  whiteness  of 
the  plumage  of  the  peacock  is  a  simple  accidental  variety, 
whidi  one  cannot  regard  as  forming  a  permanent  race ;  and 
vhst  seema  to  prove  this  still  more  is,  that  these  white 
pescocks  are  very  rare."^ 

Although  the  plumage  of  the  white  peacock  is  altogether 
of  this  colour,  the  long  plumes  of  the  train  do  yet  retain,  at 
their  extremities,  some  vestiges  of  the  brilliant  mirrors  pecu- 
liar to  the  species ;  and  all  the  rest  of  their  livery  carries  the 
io^Hf^sBion  of  the  different  colours,  though  feebly  sketched 
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te  DM)re  or  less  pure.  The  variety  of  the  white 
i  not  very  common,  and  these  birds  always  bear  a 
X  than  the  others.  They  are  exceedingly  hand- 
produce  an  admirable  eAct  in  the  midst  of  a 
chly  decorated  peacocks. 
lite  pea-hen  differs  Axnn  the  other  females,  only  in 


Royal  Menagerie  at  Windsor  there  is  at  p 
ipecimen  of  the  white  peacock. 
vo  muHcua  was  for  s  long  time  conndered  as  a 
ipecies,  its  existence  resting  only  on  a  painted  figure 
;  Emperor  of  Japan  to  the  Pope,  in  the  sixteenth  ccn- 
r  which  were  made  the  descripdoiis  of  AldroTand^ 
nd  other  later  writers.  But  the  testimony  of  M. 
L,  who  sent  to  M.  Temminck  a  drawing  from  nature 
d  of  this  bird,  which  he  had  seen  at  the  Cape,  must 
U  hesitation  at  admitting  it  into  the  list  of  autben- 
ecies.  It  is  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  common 
t)ut  differs  from  it  by  the  nature  of  its  tuft,  which 
nd  composed  of  ten  narrow  graduated  feaOiers,  and 
;  resembling  the  tail  of  the  long-tailed  titmouse 
ntdatus).  The  feet  are  armed  with  a  spur,  which 
iinneus's  denomination  of  muticiu  incorrect.  The 
is  bird  differs  very  much  from  that  of  the  common 

no  bicalcaratus  has  been  separated  by  M.  Tem- 
im  the  peacocks,  and  formed  into  an  insulated  genus 
r  name  of  Polyplectron.  The  grounds  for  his  sepa- 
it  are  these  : — This  bird  does  not  elevate  the  tail, 
■eacocks.  It  has  neither  the  large  dorsal  jdimies, 
lumes  <^  the  train,  with  which  the  peacock  forms  its 
[ts  tail  is  of  a  totally  different  form,  not  only  from 
be  peacock  and  the  pheasant,  but  from  that  of  all 
'  gallinse.  It  is  formed  of  two  ranges  or  tiers  of 
the  upper  range  lying  over  the  lower,  which  is  the 
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true  tail.  This  bird  difPers  again  from  the  pheasant  by 
having  a  broad  and  rounded  tail,  the  feathers  of  the  middle 
of  which  are  not  vaulted  like  those  of  the  true  pheasants ; 
and  also,  in  its  cheeks,  which  are  not  covered  with  a  tissue 
of  velvety  red.  The  character  of  its  having  constantly 
sereral  spurs,  also  removes  it  irom  the  peacocks  and  phe». 
sants. 

According  to  M.  Temminck,  who  speaks  from  personal 
observation,  the  remarkable  attribute  of  the  polyplectron,  and 
from  which  this  name  is  derived,  is  to  have  several  spurs  on 
the  feet,  varying,  as  he  says,  from  six  to  four.  The  one 
described  by  Sonnerat  had  five,  two  on  the  right  foot,  and  three 
on  the  left ;  the  two  under  ones  being  united  at  the  base. 
M.  Teouninck  has  seen  others  which  had  but  two  spurs  on 
each  foot,  and  one  which  had  six  in  all,  three  on  each  foot. 
Two  of  these  birds,  forming  a  part  of  the  collection  of  this 
eminent  naturalist,  have  three  spurs  on  the  right  foot,  and 
two  on  the  left.  In  these  individuals,  the  two  upper  spurs  of 
the  right  foot  are  united  at  the  base. 

M.  Temminck  has  constantly  found  two  spurs  united 
indifferently,  either  from  the  lower  or  upper ;  but  he  never 
saw  an  individual  with  three  spurs  separated.  It  is  also  as 
rare  to  see  one  of  these  birds  with  only  four  spurs  as  with  six. 
M.  Yieillot,  howev^,  has  denominated  this  bird,  diplectron, 
which  would  fix  the  number  of  spurs  to  two,  though  he  does 
not  deny  the  truth  of  the  statement  which  we  have  now 
given,  from  the  Dutch  naturalist.  It  is  probable  that  he 
reckons  the  two  spurs,  united  at  the  base,  as  but  one. 

But  M.  Temminck  confesses  that  this  character  cannot  in 
itsdf  serve  for  a  solid  basis  of  generic  separation.  He  therefore 
takes  his  second  character  from  the  two  tiers  of  the  tail.  This 
double  tail  has  all  the  feathers, of  which  it  is  composed,  rounded 
at  the  end,  and  graduated ;  and  when  the  bird  is  agitated,  it 
spreads  out  these  two  ranges,  without,  however,  raising  the  tail, 
whose  two  planes  always  remain  in  an  horizontal  direction. 
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ACS  to  US,  ve  must  confess,  that  the  objecdon  id 
ant  to  tbis  generic  Bepsrstioii  have  nme  wca^^t. 
xIb,  m  well  as  tlus,  have  serenl  span  to  eadb  faot ; 
imple,  the  red  putridge  of  Madagascar.  Besidea^ 
meous  production  of  spurs  ma;  be  cooudned  as  a 
ound  fA  geoerie  distinction,  auj^xMing  it  to  be  ^- 
ittributable  to  certain  species  of  a  particular  familj, 

ntupber  of  the  spurs,  espedaltj  when  it  is  npt  in- 
be  considered  equally  so  P  Neither  do  the  siMqak 
iHU  in  the  form  of  the  rectOMi;  aad  tbair  usage, 

form  a  more  solid  basis  toe  the  eaUUishmeot  of'  a 
en  united  with  the  focegrang  chszaeter.     And,  after 

be  consideied,  as  exactly  legitimate  or  philooc^hi- 
ek,  in  very  secondary  partS)  for  those  dtaracteristic 

genus,  which  naturalisti  in  g«nera]  hare  agreed  to 
>m  eseendal  organs  only,  Buch  «s  those  of  mandu- 
4  locotootion.     That  our  iUuBbibus  author  sub- 

these  opiuiens,  is  evidcot  ftom  fcis  having  leA  the 
Jcaratus  where  it  is  in  the  UnX.  Ob  the  exact  pio- 
that  allocation  we^  shall  enter  into  no  cantrovcrsy, 

to  be  determimed  by  more  able  pens ;  but  of  the 
ihe  bird  in  question  to  become  the  type  of  a  sepaiate 
i  own  ourselrea  to  be  more  than  dubious, 
ird  is  abeut  ooo-tbird  as  laige  as  the  comnum  phot- 

the  fenaale  does  not  differ  from  the  male  but  by  m. 
ant  (junrage,  and  a  shorter  tail, 
laracter  uf  the  bicolcaratus,  or  chinquia,  is  by  ao 
ild;  it  soon  becocnes  accustomed  to  dontestication, 
be  easily  brought  to  propagate  in  our  climates, 
mminck  iufutsis  us,  that  no  nation  has  taken  ao 
ins  in  rearing  the  animals  of  warm  dimates,  as  his 
itrymen.  Formerly,  he  says,  there  were  a  greater 
of  menageries  in  Holland,  than  in  Eln^and  and 
ut  tt^ether.  He  has  sem  the  birds,  on  which  we 
ig,  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  anaries  of  his 


native  caomtrjy  widi  a  muIlHude  of  others  of  the  finest  q)e- 
cMBof  both  contineDts;  but  he  addl,  with  too  much  truth, 
that  the  revolution,  which  spread  its  ravages  so  widely  over 
£ttrope,  while  it  caused  ibjariea  of  fat  greater  consequenoe  to 
ackooe,  put  a  stop  to  the  domesticatKHi  and  propagation  of 
many  of  these  species,  which  might  have  rewarded  the  assi- 
dootts  cares  bestowed  upon  them  with  results  of  the  most 
important  utility.  The  long  duration  of  peace,  has,  however, 
aSbcded  opportunities  of  repairing  the  loss,  and  renewing 
those  vsaearehes  and  operations  which  entitle  those  who  pursue 
than   successfully,  to   the   appellation   of    benefactors   of 

These  lurds  inhabit  China,  and  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
mte  Hindostan  from  Thibet  Our  countrymen  in  Bengal 
hare  designated  the  apedes  by  the  name  of  the  argus  phe^- 
ssat 

We  have  now  to  fsp^ak  of  another  genus  of  M.  Temminck, 
admitted  by  our  author,  the  Lophophorus. 

The  characteristic  attribute,  which  appears  in  the  first 
instance  to  insulate  this  galKna  from  all  other  birds  of  this 
nmnetDUs  family,  consists  in  the  excessive  length  of  the  upper 
■umdible  ci  the  bill,  considerably  exceeding  the  lower.  This 
mandible  is  stitAgly  arched,  very  robust,  and  advances  be- 
tween the  feathers  of  the  forehead.  It  is,  moreover,  sur- 
mounted by  a  rounded  crest,  Xorming  on  each  side  a  groove^ 
over  the  entire  length  of  the  mandible,  and  which  is  cut 
sq[narely  towards  the  point,  whose  inner  part  is  deeply  excar- 
vated.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  lower  mandible  does  not 
wppeur  when  the  bird  keeps  its  bill  closed ;  it  is  then  con- 
cealed by  the  elongated  parietes  of  the  upper  mandible. 

The  feet  of  the  lophophorus  are  short  and  muscular.  The 
feathers  of  the  thighs  cover  not  only  the  articulation  of  the 
faiee^  but  are  also  prolonged  on  the  internal  part  of  the  tarsus, 
and  arrive   on  this  side  as  far  as  the  powerfid  spur  with 


aw8  are  ray  long,  "aad 

He  toe  is  seven  lines  in 

than  the  pheasant,  and 
1  of  the  bill  to  the  ex- 

le  peacock  in  beauty. 
s  head,  which  is  grace- 
Its  plumage,  resplen- 
icea  a  truly  admirable 
Qule ;  her  form  is  less 
nating  colour  of  her 
he  male,  but  a  callous 
cb  she  carries, 
of  India,  and  delights 
cts.  As  an  object  of 
[ts  disposition  is  natu- 
leing  unsusceptible  ot 
'  Impey  attempted  to 
1,  but  they  perished  ia 
iport  cold,  but  prtfers 
the  commco  oocic,  but 
though   more 


rved  thed 
lame  is  ooly  calculated 
iton  should  not  have 
idrovandus,  who  was 
s  the  true  meleagrides 
{end  the  wrong  ^ipli- 
!ior  cites  the  plumage, 
which  in  fact  ^>pcr- 
ndeed,  dearly  proved, 
rican  fowb,  the  mele»- 
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ides  of  the  andenta,  are  our  common  pintados,  or,  as  they 
are  yulgarly  termed,  guinea-fowl. 

The  New  Continent  was  the  cradle  of  the  turkey  race,  and 
it  is  there  alone  that  it  is  found  to  live  in  an  independent 
state.  It  is  so  in  no  other  part  of  the  world,  neither  is  it  any 
where  dse  so  large  or  so  handsome.  Its  propagation  there  is 
doubly  more  numerous  than  in  our  climates.  Fernandez 
finds  the  primitive  stock  of  the  turkey  in  the  Mexican  bird 
Hfioxolott ;  the  name  which  in  that  language  the  male  turkey 
bears.  The  female  has  another  appellation,  which  might  be 
written,  but  would  be  found  rather  difficult  to  pronounce. 

The  turkey,  considering  its  weight,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  its  powers  of  flight,  could  not  possibly  cross  the  tract  of 
ocean  which  separates  the  two  continents.  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  turkey  in  a  state  of  liberty  in  no  other  latK 
tudes  than  those  of  America.  It  is  to  the  care  of  man  that 
we  owe  the  acquisition  of  this  useful  bird.  The  domesticated 
rsce  of  our  present  days  is  spread  throughout  almost  all  the 
coantries  of  the  globe.  Wherever  the  Europeans  have  esta- 
blished themselves,  these  birds  have  been  transported,  and  the 
unvarying  testimony  of  travellers  confirms  the  facts  which  we 
have  now  alleged. 

Father  Bourzes,  the  Jesuit,  for  instance,  tells  us,  that 
there  are  no  wild  turkeys  in  the  Peninsula,  within  the 
Ganges.  Dampier  saw  none  at  Mindanao.  Chardin,  and 
Tavemier,  who  traversed  most  parts  of  Asia,  declare  posi* 
tively,  that  no  wild  turkeys  are  to  be  found  throughout 
that  vast  extent  of  territory.  According  to  the  last  men- 
tioned of  these  travellers,  it  was  the  Armenians  who  imported 
them  into  Persia,  where  they  have  not  thrived  very  success- 
fully. The  Hollanders  brought  them  to  Batavia,  where  they 
have  prospered  much  better.  Turkeys  are  even  very  abun- 
dant in  that  colony,  and  their  flesh  is  in  high  estimation. 
The  turkeys  of  Hindostan  are  owing  to  the  cai^  of  our  own 
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countrymen ;  and  this  fowl  is  found  in  very  oonsiderable 
abundance  all  over  India.  In  Congo,  and  on  the  Gold  Coaat^ 
turkeys  are  fbund  only  in  the  factories,  established  there  by 
Europeans,  which  renders  it  quite  evident  that  they  are  ihot 
natives  of  Africa.  The  domestic  turkey  is  very  common  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  colonist  does  not  think  that  be 
receives  his  guest  with  suitable  hospitality  unless  bis  table  ia 
covered  with  a  superabundance  of  poultry.  The  turkey  ia 
especially  in  high  request,  and  is  ont  of  those  di^es  whieb 
are  deemed  indispensable  in  a  South  African  banquet. 

Sonnini  tells  us,  that  the  firat  turkey  which  was  eaten  in 
France  appeared  at  th^  feast  of  the  nupti^s  of  Charles  ULy 
in  1579-  I'his  species  is  supposed  to  have  been  introdqoed 
into  England  frpm  Spain  about  the  year  1584.  The  namo 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  Archbishop  Nevil^s  feast,  jnor  ia 
it  mentioned  in  the  Earl  of  ]^j[ortbumberland^B  housebokl 
book,  so  late  as  1512« 

The  wild  turkeys  are  much  mor^  bulky  than  the  domestie 
turkeys,  weighing  from  twenty  even  to  sixty  pounds.  Theic 
plumage  is  always  of  an  ni)ifo]fm  de^p  brown ;  all  the  feathers 
are  slightly  undulated  with  very  delicate  traits  of  brown. 
The  males  exhibit  varying  tints  which  giv^  splendour  to  the 
|dumage. 

The  wild  turkeys  4y  in  nmnierous  flocks  of  many  hundreds. 
They  frequent  woods  and  eopinces  during  the  day,  wheie 
they  feed  on  acorns.  They  return  k^  the  evening  into 
marshes,  where  they  pass  the  nigbl«  They,  perch  on  trees» 
and  are  not  unfrequenlly  hunted  with  hounds. 

Wild  turkeys  are  found  from  the  country  of  the  Illinois* 
as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  birds  which  travellers 
have  met  more  to  the  southward,  and  mistaken  for  turkies» 
are  hoooos.  They  live  for  the  moat  part  in  forests,  and  feed 
on  wild  fruits :  the  aoorn  of  the  gre^i  oak  fattens  them  very 
much.    Their  flesh  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  domestic 
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breed,  and  its  flavour  approaches  to  that  of  die  pheasant. 
TheK  birds  quit  the  woods  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
approach  inhabited  places;  accordingly,  the  natives  of  North 
America  call  this  season  the  turkey  month.  They  then  hunt 
them,  and  kill  great  numbers,  which  are  preserved  in  ice,  and 
brought  into  the  European  establishments. 

The  wild  turkies  are  now  tobe  met  with  only  very  for  in 
the  interior.  They  are  extremely  shy,  and  though  theit 
flight  is  heavy,  they  know  so  well  how  to  escape  and  conceal 
themselves,  that  they  are  discovered  with  difficulty.  Those 
which  are  brought  up  in  their  native  country,  and  which  lead 
a  rural  life,  and  are  never  shut  up,  have  yet  become  as  dege^ 
nerate  as  those  of  our  poultry  yards  in  Europe. 

The  turkey  is  unquestionably  the  largest  of  our  poultry. 
Its  usual  length  is  three  feet  and  a  half,  from  the  end  of  the 
hill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail^  Its  height,  about  two  feet, 
measuring  from  Uie  S(des  to  the  summit  of  the  head.  The 
cnvo^ore  is  about  four  feet. 

Turkey-hens  are  far  from  bang  as  profitable,  generally 
speaking,  as  our  common  hens.  They  have  need  of  stimu- 
lating food,  to  exdts  them  to  lay,  such  as  bempseed  and  buck- 
wheat. They  have,  however,  two  broods  usually  in  the  year, 
of  about  fifteen  eggs,  often  less,  especially  in  northern  df- 
mates.  The  eggs  are  white,  with  some  small  spots  of  reddish 
yeUow. 

The  young  ones  on  coming  forth  from  the  egg  are  very 
weak,  and  moat  assiduoiis  care  is  reqmsite  for  the  preserv»^ 
tioD  of  their  existence.  Hie  strong  sun  kills  them  almost 
immediatdy.  The  frost  gives  them  cold ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in 
wet  weather  that  it  is  necessary  to  shelter  tiiem,  without 
which  they  are  certain  to  perish.  Even  the  dew  is  pemiciouB 
to  them.  An  elevated  situation,  and  a  dry  and  sandy  soi), 
suit  them  best ;  and  even  there  it  requires  exceeding  atten- 
tkm  to  himtbem  to  any  profit. 
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Turkeys  are  polygamous,  and  a  single  cock  suffices  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  females.  These  females  wiU  serve  for  about 
five  years,  but  the  hens  of  two  and  three  years  old  hatch  the 
most  assiduously.  Those  of  but  one  year  do  not  pay  suffi- 
cient attention  to  their  brood.  The  strongest  and  largest 
should  always  be  chosen  for  this  purpose.  It  happens  more 
frequently  with  them  than  with  hens  that  the  eggs  are 
sterile. 

In  the  cold  parts  of  Europe,  the  female  turkey  has  but  one 
brood  in  the  year,  which  usually  takes  place  in  Mardi  or 
April ;  but  in  countries  exposed  to  a  milder  temperature,  she 
has  two :  the  first  in  February,  the  second  in  August. 

The  turkey-hen  has  an  interval  of  one  day  between  the 
laying  of  each  egg.  When  she  has  laid  the.  last,  she  is 
observed  to  remain  assiduously  sitting  on  the  nest,  and  then 
is  the  time  to  restore  to  her  the  eggs  which  had  been  tdcen 
away  successively,  except  the  first  two  which  she  has  laid,  for 
they  generally  prove  unfruitful.  Sixteen  or  eighteen  are  the 
most  which  she  generally  receives.  It  is  necessary  to  jdace 
her  food  within  her  reach,  for  she  sits  so  constantly  that  she 
would  otherwise  forget  to  eat.  The  incubation  lasts  for 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  days,  at  which  time  the  you^g 
hegiii  to  pierce  their  hard  shelL 

This  b  the  mode  of  proceeding  when  die  number  of  turkeys 
kept  is  not  very  considerable ;  but  the  moment  that  the  edu- 
cation of  these  birds  becomes  an  object  of  speculation,  it  is 
necessary  to  confide  the  care  of  the  turkies  to  a  child,  or  some 
other  person,  who  must  devote  themselves  endrdy  to  iu  For 
.a  person  who  pursues  the  trade,  there  can  be  obtained  from 
three  males  and  thirty  females,  about  six  hundred  turkeys 
pouts ;  among  which  five  hundred,  at  least,  may  be  reckoned 
on  to  live. 

The  turkey-hen  will  be  desirous  of  hatching  immediatdy 
when  she  has  done  laying ;  but  this  should  be  pieveiited  until 
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tbe  others  have  laid  all  their  eggs.  Her  desire  niay  be  satis^ 
fied  by  giving  her  a  hen's  egg ;  but  it  is  an  object  that  all 
the  young  turkeys  should  come  out  together.  When  all  the 
females  are  ready  to  sit,  a  bam  is  got  ready,  with  as  many 
nests  as  there  are  females.  In  each  of  these  nests,  placed 
against  the  wall,  eighteen  eggs  are  to  be  put*  If  possible,, 
each  turkey-hen  should  reoeiye  those  which  she  herself  has 
laid.  The  windows  of  the  place  should  be  closed  against  the 
li^t.  The  bam  should  be  opened  but  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  hens  taken  off  the  nests,  and  given  their  food :  after 
which  they  should  be  replaced  on  the  nests,  and  restcxed  to 
obscurity. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  or  twenty*seventh  day,  the  keeper 
should  examine  all  the  ^gs,  and  if  he  find  that  the  greatest 
quantity  of  them  indicate  the  prompt  forthcoming  of  the: 
young  animals,  he  should  no  more  disturb  the  hens  from  their 
nests.  He  may  leave  them  without  food  until  the  tivkey^^* 
pouts  have  proceeded  from  the  egg.  This  precaution  iw 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  young,  whose  body,- 
always  more  or  less  wet,  may  dry  from  the  heat  imbibed  froni 
the  maternal  bird;  for  the  access  of  cold  would  pixyvtf 
mortaL  t 

When  all  the  young  turkeys  are  disclosed,  the  turkey-heni^ 
should  be  raised  from  the  nest,  and  food  presented  to  them. 
While  ibey  are  thus  employed  in  eating,  the  keeper  shouhii 
join  two  broods  together,  and  place  them  under  a  single  hen, 
so  as  to  leave  the  cares  of  maternity  to  but  half  the  numbef< 
of  birds  which  have  been  sitting.  The  odier  half  should  \» 
canied  into  a  second  bam,  where  new  nests,  prepared,  and 
containing  eggs  of  hens  and  ducks,  are  destined  to  be  covered 
by  these  turkey-hens,  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest  possibly 
profit  from  the  sti|te  of  their  temperament 

The  yoyng  turkey-pouts  require  much  care  and  aittentkm. 
W«ittl^  shade,  suitable  food,  <aaid  Imapid  waler  ore  xtapital 
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more  difficult  to  rear  than  chickens,  and  before  they  have 
attained  that  age  in  which  they  can  do  without  the  cares  of 
the  mother,  they  cannot  escape  the  critical  changes  of  consti- 
tution to  which  we  have  alluded.  Their  sanguine  tempera- 
ment also  exposes  them  to  accidents  unknown  to  the  common 
fowls.  In  fact,  when  their  tubercles  swell  and  grow  red,  if 
the  weather  be  Tariable,  many  of  them  succumb  under  thb 
crisis.  But  none  of  them  perish  when  the  season  is  fiivour- 
able,  and  care  is  taken  to  fortify  them  with  bread  steeped  in 
wine,  or  a  paste,  into  the  composition  of  which,  pepper,  fennel, 
parsley,  and  hempseed  should  enter.  Bleeding  in  the  axillaiy 
vein  is  sometimes  found  to  recover  them  in  this  case. 

In  their  earliest  youth,  they  are  subject  to  a  malady  which 
announces  itself  by  very  debilitating  symptoms,  and  they 
will  perish  in  a  short  time,  unless  proper  attention  be  bestowed 
upon  than.  The  end  of  the  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  of 
the  black  turkeys  then  becomes  whitish,  the  plumage  bristles 
all  over  the  body,  and  they  assume  altogether  a  languishing 
appearance.  On  an  attentive  examination  of  the  feathers  of 
the  rump,  two  or  three  will  be  found  with  their  tubes  full  of 
blood.  Extracting  them  will  soon  restore  the  animal  to 
health  and  strength. 

Turkeys  are  liable  to  many  other  maladies,  of  whidi  there 
are  various  modes  of  cure ;  but  we  have  already  entered  fiur* 
ther  into  such  details  than  is  consistent  with  a  work  of  this 
kind.  They  belong  more  properly  to  rural  economy,  than  to 
natural  history. 

The  turkey  has  a  crop  and  a  gizsard.  The  length  of  the 
intestinal  canal  is  nearly  quadruple  the  length  of  the  animal, 
taken  frnn  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  crup- 
per. It  has  two  coeca,  both  directed  from  back  to  front,  and 
which,  taken  together,  make  more,  than  one-fourth  of  the 
intestinal  conduit.  They  originate  at  the  extremity  of  this 
aaaal. 
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The  Stomach  is  funuBhed  internally  with  a  cartilaginous 
tiMoe,  less  hard  than  that  of  the  cock.  The  trachea  widens  a 
iittk  into  a  funnd  towards  the  upper  laiynx ;  in  its  interior 
ban  osseous  rounded  tubercle. 

To  the  short  notice  of  the  Honduras  Turkey  (of  which  the 
oppoate  is  a  figure)  in  the  text,  we  must  add  the  following 
particulars.  It  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  common  turkey ; 
thebfllisthe  same.  He  head  and  neck,  as  far  as  the  middle, 
is  hare.  The  forehead,  crown,' and  about  the  eyes,  bal^,  and 
camnculated  and  red.  It  has  an  dongsled  appendage  on  the 
fixdiead.  The  &athm  of  thie  back  are  fine  blue,  undulated^ 
margined  near,  the  ends  with  black,  and  fringed  at  the  tops 
with  gQded  brown*  Over  the  shoulders  is  a  large  patch  of 
copper-oofcitu',  with  gloss.  The  wings  a^e  mottled,  and 
sued  with  blackish  and  white;  the  twelve  feathers  of  the 
tafl  Mtei  madiled^  and  barred  blackish  and  grey,  with  the 
gilded  boown.  The  kgs  are  stout,  brown-red,  and 
the  hinder  part  with  a  spur,  an  inch  and  a  half 
ia  JsBjgth,  and  pointed.  The  very  great  diffa*enoe  of 
plumage  seems  to  mark  this  bird  as  a  distinct  species  from 
the' American  turl^y. 

The  PiKTADO  is  the  bird  formerly  known  to  the  ancients 
vader  the  name  of  Melei^s,  or  Numidian  Fowl.  We  call 
them  vulgarly  in  this  coimtry  Ouinea  Fowl.  We  have 
slready  noticed  the  impnqper  iqpplication  of  the  classical  name 
Id  llie  turkqry  a  bird  not  blown  in  the  <dd  world  before  the 
discovery  of  America. 

The  pintado  appean  to  have  been  rare  enough,  though  it 
waagcosnally  known  in  the  time  of  the  an'cients.  It  was 
ftnnerly  reared  in  Rome  with  much  care,  though  the  species 
was  afterwards  lost  in  Europe.  These  birds  were  not  edu* 
eated  in  any  abundance  in  any  country  until  after  the 
Europeans  visited  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  which  are 
the  peculiar  habitat  of  the  NunUda  Meleagris.    From  thence 
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they  have  been  spread,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  many  navi- 
gators have  also  transported  them  into  America,  wheif^ 
according  to  the  testimony  of  many  travellert,  they  have 
found  several  races ;  but  these  races,  ot,  to  speak  move  ooff^ 
rectly,  varieties,  are  reducible  to  some  trivial  differenoea  in 
the  colour  of  the  plumage. 

Africa  must  be  considered  as  the  native  country  of  the 
pintados.  The  first  transported  into  Europe  were  teroied 
fowls  of  Numidia,  and  were  probably  brdught  from  Nubia 
to  Rome,  where,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Varro,  th^ 
were  very  rare.  The  Romans  held  them  in  high  estimatian, 
and  their  flesh  was  considered  a  great  delicacy  at  the  haiii* 
quets  of  great  men. 

On  the  western  coasts  of  Africa,  and  principally  townda 
the  south,  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  as  far  as  the  Coaat 
of  Guinea,  the  Wild  pintados  inhabit,  in  large  flocks.  They 
unite  many  broods  together,  fly  in  bands,  and  return  at  fixed 
hours  to  the  springs  or  neighbouring  rivers  to  drink.  At 
sun-set  they  retire- into  the  woods,  and  perch  themsdves  oa 
trees  to  pass  the  night. 

The  pintados  are  clamorous  and  troublesome  birds.  Thait 
monotonous  and  disagreeable  cry  has  been  compared  to  a 
door  grating  on  rusty  hinges.  It  may  be  fqweseoted  by  the 
syllables  ceuhf  ceuk^  pronounced  forcibly,  and  with  a  raogfa 
voice..  "When  these  birds  appear  tired  of  this  wretched  Boiae, 
they  then  letter  interruptedly  a  little  cry  -which  may  be  M|nre- 
sented  by  the  syllables  chuwi. 

'  In  the  poultry-yard,  the  Meleagrides  pursue  til  the 
qpecies  of  fowl  with  which  they  happen  to  be  plaoed, 
and  maintain  with  them  an  obstinate  and  eootmaal  war. 
They  are  lively,  restless,  and  impetuous;  and  though 
their  flesh  is  excellent,  they  are  so  difficult  to  rear,  and  aie 
such  intolerant  despots,  that  the  attempt  to  make  them  pnK 
pagate  in  menageries  is  not  unftrequently  abandimed.    If. 
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Tcnmuiick  has  frcquendy  and  vainly  tried  to  make  ihem  mix 
with  pheasants  in  the  woods,  but  always  without  success. 
Tie  pheasants  invariaUy  dislodged,  and  gave  way  to  these 
Dew  and  troublesome  guests.  Sometimes  they  would  quit 
the  neighbourhood  altogether  in  consequence  of  the  incessant 
pusuit  of  the  Hntados.  This  obliged  that  gentleman  to 
RBoimce  his  scheme  of  bringing  up  the  Pintados  in  a  wild 
state,  thougb  their  flesh,  when  thus  brought  np,  acquires  a 
snidi  more  exquisite  flavour,  and  is  then  preferable  to  that 
of  the  {dieaaant. 

The  siae  of  the  Ouiima  Pintado  (N.  Melegns^  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  domeatic  cock ;  its  length,  frmn  the  end 
of  the  biU  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  being  about  twenty 
iodies.  The  wild  pintados  in  Africa  are  smaller  than  the 
domestic  ones,  and  have  the  casque  less  elevated  and  more 


The  young  pintados  are  very  difficult  to  be  reared.  Their 
weak  Gonstitutian  very  much  unfits  them  for  propagation  in 
our  northem  climates ;  they  require  continual  attention,  and 
aD  this  is  probaUy  the  reason  why  they  are  brought  up  in 
ndi  small  numbers.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  by  proper 
care  they  mi^t  be  turned  to  a  profitable  account,  as  their 
floh  is  generally  esteemed  fixr  its  fine  flavour,  and  their  eggs 
are  excellent  Those  persons,  however,  who  have  poultry^ 
yaids  weQ  stocked  witb  other  fowls,  should  not  attempt  to 
educate  the  pintados.  They  will  soon  find  Aat  all  the 
other  birds  will  in  a  short  time  fall  a  sacrifice  to  them. 
Moreover,  their  disagreeaUe  and  discordant  voices  will  render 
them  very  inoonvenient  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a 
dwdUngJiouae. 

The  pintados  do  not  easily  habituate  tbeniselves  to  seek 
food,  like  poultry,  and  require  constant  attention  in  this  way. 
They  most  be  regularly  presented  with  their  food  cnce  or 
twice  a  day,  which  consists  of  barley,  millet,  or  boekwheat. 
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In  the  fields  they  eat  grasshoppers,  beetles,  worms,  and  ants, 
and  cut  up  and  destroy  the  tender  buds  and  flowers.  Tfaey 
eat  more  than  cocks  and  hens,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  less  length  of  their  intestines. 

Ten  females  may  be  given  to  a  single  male  pintado.  The 
female  lays  usually  at  the  end  of  May,  or  in  the  early  dayv 
of  June,  and  the  eggs  are  generally  firdm  sixteen  to  four-4Uid« 
twenty  in  number.  The  shell  is  very  hard,  of  a  yellowiab 
white,  spotted  with  small  brown  points.  The  female  deposita 
them  in  a  retired  place,  imder  some  bush.  She  seldom  sita 
with  any  assiduity,  nor  when  the  young  are  disclosed  does 
she  display  any  great  affection  for  them.  It  is  therefore 
found  more  profitable  to  have  their  eggs  hatched  by  a  hen. 
The  incubation  lasts  three  weeks,  and  three  or  four  days. 
The  young,  as  we  before  hinted,  are  very  ddicate  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  brought  up,  requiring  much  attention  in  the  artide 
of  food.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  dry  situation,  where 
insects  are  not  wanting.  The  casque  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  the  barbies  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
before  the  birds  are  six  months  old.  Towards  that  time  these 
appendages  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and  the  epoch  is 
critical  for  the  young  pintados.  They  then  become  liable  to 
maladies,  from  which  they  cannot  be  preserved  but  by  great 
care  and  suitable  nourishment. 

A  considerable  difRerence  between  the  common  hen  and  the 
pintado  is,  that  the  intestinal  tube  is  much  shorter  in  pro- 
portion in  the  last,  being  but  three  feet  long,  without  reckon- 
ing the  coeca,  which  are  each  six  inches.  They  proceed 
widening  from  tiieir  origin,  and  receive  the  vessels  of  the 
mesentery,  like  the  other  intestines.  The  largest  intestine  is 
the  duodenum,  which  is  more  tium  eight  lines  in  diameter. 
The  gizzard  is  like  that  of  the  hen,  and  small  gravel  stones 
are  found  there  as  in  that  bird.  Sometimes  indeed  nothing 
else  is  found  there,  the  consequence  iqpparently  of  the  animal 
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haTing  died  in  a  languiahing  state,  and  passed  the  latter 
momeDts  of  its  life  without  eating.  The  int^-nal  membrane 
of  the  gizzard  is  Tery  much  wrinkled,  very  slightly  adherent 
to  the  nervous  tunic,  and  of  a  corneous  substance,  or  some- 
tlmig  very  analogous  to  it. 

The  crop,  when  inflated,  is  about  the  size  of  a  tennis-ball. 
The  intermediate  canal  between  the  crop  and  gizzard  is  of  a 
harder  and  whiter  substance  than  that  part  of  the  intestinal 
tube  which  precedes  the  crop,  and  does  not  exhibit  nearly  so 
great  a  number  of  apparent  vessels. 

The  heart  is  more  pointed  than  it  is  commonly  found  to 
be  in  birds.  The  lungs  are  as  usual.  It  has  been  remarked, 
however,  in  some  subjects,  that  on  blowing  into  the  trachea, 
to  put  the  lungs  and  air  vessels  in  motion,  that  the  pericar- 
dinm,  which  appears  more  loose  than  usual,  became  inflated 
u  well  as  the  lungs.  The  trachea  receives  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  two  small  muscular  cords,  about  an  inch  long,  and 
two4hird8  of  a  line  broad,  which  are  implanted  there  on  each 
side. 

These  two  muscles,  adhering  on  one  side  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trachea,  and  on  the  other  to  the  clavicles,  are  peculiar  to 
all  the  species  of  gallinse.  They  serve  to  keep  the  trachea 
fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  aperture  of  the  thorax.  The 
kvwer  part  of  the  trachea,  and  the  lower  larynx  of  the  Pin* 
tadoB,  differ  much  from  these  same  parts  in  cocks  and  in 
pheasants.  In  the  pintados  the  entire  tube  of  the  trachea, 
&om  the  glottis  to  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  lower 
larynx,  is  formed  of  complete  rings,  in  the  intervals  between 
which  are  membranes.  This  part  of  the  trachea  is  susceptible 
of  being  elongated  or  shortened  by  two  pair  of  muscles,  which 
accompany  it  through  its  whole  length ;  but  at  the  distance  of 
an  indi  from  the  lower  larynx  the  rings  are  broad,  perfectly 
cylindrical,  and  soldered  as  it  were  one  upon  the  other.  On 
each  side  of  this  tube  towards  the  lower  part  arc  five  mem* 
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bnuies)  wjsifh  ace  followed  by  three riagaof  the  lower  Uurynxy 
from  whioh  the  hroDchise  depend.  These  last  are  fonnad  of 
flat  semi-rix^)  which  diminiah  gradually  in  length. 

Of  the  Crested  Pintado  {N.  Criatata)^  BuflTon  makea  men« 
tion,  but  in  vague  terms.  M.  Temminck  finds  fault  with  the 
term  crested,  (or,  as  Sonnini  has  called  the  bud  in  French, 
Peintade  i  Crite^)  because  he  thinks  it  migjht  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  the  bird  had  a  crest  or  fleshy  comb  like  the 
cock,  whereas  it  bears  a  tuft  of  feathers.  But  surely  thia  is 
something  like  hypercriticiam,  when  we  recoUect  how  many 
birds  of  different  orders  bear  this  denomination,  merdy  fi»m 
the  tufts  of  feathera  with  which  their  heads  are  crowned. 
This  naturalist  gives  it  the  name  of  Comal,  which  he  tdla  us 
is  its  specific  i^pelladon  in  its  native  country. 

It  is  smaller  than  the  Meleagris ;  the  bill  is  horn  colour^ 
surmounted  by  a  bluish  cere«  in  which  are  placed  the  noa- 
trils.  It  has  no  guttural  caruncles,  but  a  small  appendage 
of  skin,  or  a  longitudinal  fold,  is  observable  on  eadi  aide  of 
the  lower  mandible.  The  throat,  top  of  the  neck,  and  occi- 
put are  covered  with  a  naked  skin,  which  on  the  sides  is  of  a 
deep  blue,  and  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck ;  it  beoomai 
greyish-blue  around  the  ears,  and  assumes  a  tint  of  crimson- 
red  on  all  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck. 

The  Crested  Pintado  inhabits  the  burning  regions  of 
Africa ;  and  in  the  country  of  the  Great  Namaquoia,  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  lands  of  Guinea  these  birds  live  in  vast 
flocks  of  some  hundreds,  composed  of  many  united  broods. 
They  make  the  deserts  re-echo  with  their  discordant  and 
sinister  cries.  Their  piercing  cries  are  most  frequently  heard 
towards  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  about  the  dose  of  day. 
The  manners  of  these  birds  are  like  those  of  the  last  and  the 
following  q)ecie8,  and  they  equally  feed  on  all  kinds  of  grains, 
worms,  insects,  and  berries. 

We  have  remarked,  in  writing  of  the  Guinea  Pintado,  that 
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auny  Tariedcs  of  k  haye  been  observed  whidi  haye  been 
described  by  Mtbon,  either  as  diednct  species,  or  as  races, 
but  wboae  existence  laay  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
various  ciimatm  into  whicb  these  pintados  have  been  trans- 
ported. Perhaps  it  would  even  be  more  natural  to  believe 
that  these  varieties  are  the  result  of  mere  accident,  of  a  vicious 
oooetitation,  or  a  degradation  pcoduced  l^  the  domestic  state. 

There  ace,  however,  spodies  in  which  the  principal  cha* 
meters  are  so  lUfferent,  whose  sise,  as  well  as  other  attributes, 
have  so  little  analogy  with  Mdesgris,  that  they  must  be 
admitffld  as  distinct.  Finding  diem  Aus  in  the  wild  state  is 
a  conoboration  of  the  truth  of  this  opinicm. 

One  of  these  we  have  just  noticed;  the  other  is  the  MUred 
PkUado. 

This  species  was  first  pointed  out  by  Pallas.  Its  manners 
and  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  Mdeairris.  Its  cry  diftrs 
little  fitm  4hat  of  that  bird,  and  is  equally  continuous  and 
disooidant.  In  siae  it  is  alike,  measuring  about  twenty  inches. 
In  the  adidt  state^  its  casque  rises  about  an  indi  and  seven 
lines  above  the  cranium.  In  young  individuals,  it  is  less  curved 
backward,  and  less  angular.  Two  small  membranes,  at  most 
two  lines  in  breadth,  have  their  origin  towards  the  angle  d 
the  upper  mandible  of  the  bill^  and  another  of  as  littk 
breadth  directs  itself  along  the  naked  part  of  the  throat. 
The  leet  aDe  more  ]x>buet  and  muscular  than  in  Meleagris. 
The  disparities  in  the  jdumage  are  equally  great,  but  unne- 
cessary to  be  insisted  upon  here. 

The  MUred  PifUado  has  been  found  in  the  wild  state  in 
the  Island  of  Madagascar.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  is 
equally  extended  over  the  continent  of  Africa.  An  indi- 
vidual in  the  possession  of  M.  Temminck  came  from  the 
southern  part  of  that  quarter  of  die  gkbe. 

If  these  two  last  mentioned  species  have  not  been  reduced 
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to  a  state  of  domestication  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  Ouines 
Pintado,  it  must  not  be  attributed  to  their  having  a  wilder 
nature,  or  manners  altogether  different  from  that  species. 
They  are  just  aii  easily  reducible  to  the  subjection  and  use  of 
man,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  efforts  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose.  Such  indeed  is  his  indolence,  that  when  he 
has  long  been  in  possession  of  certain  animals,  the  first 
attempts  to  domesticate  which  are  forgotten  in  the  night  of 
time,  he  will  sddom  trouble  himsdf  by  extending  his  views 
to  analogous  species  yet  unreclaimed,  although  he  might  thus 
considerably  extend  the  sphere  of  his  enjoyments  and  hia 
utility.  The  existence  of  these  birds  so  far  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  long  retarded  their  discovery ;  and  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  never  possessed  these  species  in  a  state  of  domea* 
tication.  It  is  certain  that  no  ancient  author  has  mentioned 
them ;  while  the  Meleagrides,  inhabiting  the  north-western 
line  of  the  African  coast,  could  not  escape  the  attentive 
researches  of  those  nations,  whose  labours  have  descended  to 
us  by  inheritance,  and  continue  even  to  the  present  hour  a 
source  of  utility  and  enjoyment  to  the  Eunqpean  wcnrld. 

We  arrive  at  length  at  the  great  family  of  the  Pheasants, 
beginning  with  the  subgenus,  or,  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say,  genus  of  the  Cock  (Oallus.) 

Of  all  the  genera  of  birds,  the  history  of  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  naturalists  and  travdlers,  none  has 
excited  so  many  repeated  discussions  and  debates  as  thb  in 
rdation  to  the  primitive  stock,  or  species  fiom  which  aU  the 
races  of  our  domestic  cock  have  been  derived.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  subject  on  which  the  opinions  even  of  the 
scientific  and  judicious  have  been  so  diversified  and  con* 
flicting. 

To  determine  the  original  country  of  that  species,  which 
should  be  considered  as  the  type  of  our  village  oock,  and 
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viiich  is  still,  the  nurse  of  its  purity  and  independenee^-to 
establish  the  characters  proper  to  the  primitive  stock — ^to 
mdicatfe  the  different  alterations  which  ages  of  domestication 
have  produced  in  this  primeval  species — ^to  assign  to  the 
variooB  races  their  genuine  origin — to  illuminate  the  chaos  of 
darkness  vridi  which  time  and  human  caprice  have  obscured 
the  history  of  their  propagation  in  almost  every  country  of 
the  globe— these  are  problems  in  the  science  of  nature,  to  the 
solution  of  which  the  highest  interest  is  attached. 

It  is  difficult)  if  not  impoisBible,  to  resolve  all  these  ques- 
tioos.  The  domestication  of  the  cock  ascends  to  times  of 
soeh  remote  antiquity,  that  it  is  hopdess  to  determine  its 
era,  and  moire  than  probable  that  the  primitive  species  will 
never  be  ascertained. 

We  shall  cite,  however,  the  various  opinions  of  the  prin« 
ctpal  writers  on  this  subject,  confront  them  together,  refer 
their  descriptions  to  primitive  species  which  are  known,  and 
thus  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  on  the  darkness  in  which 
the  origin  of  the  races  of  this  bird  is  involved.  We  shall 
notioe  new  species  in  the  genus,  and  mark  the  generic  charac- 
teis,  according  to  the  forms  proper  to  all  the  species  which 
compose  this  family. 

M.  Temminck  separates  the  cocks  from  the  genus  Phcuu 
oniM,  and  forms  them  into  a  separate  and  isolated  genus. 
He  considers  the  characters  of  phasianus  little  applicable 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  cocks:  the  caudal  feadiers 
of  the  pheasants  are  long,  narrow,  and  vaulted;  the  two 
intermediate  quills  are  constantly  more  elongated  than  the 
lateral ;  the  cheeks  are  covered  with  a  tissue  composed  of 
small  feathers  exceedingly  short,  and  resemUing  velvet.  The 
pheasants  have  also  a  very  delicate  constitution,  equally  sen- 
sible to  the  casual  variations  of  the  weather,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  cM  climate.    It  is  only  by  the  most  assiduous 
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caie  that  they  ^an  be  hrpu^^t  to  prapagate  in  a  stateof 
domestication. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  caudal  plumes  of  the  oock  are  reej 
broad.  IThese  birds  have  frequently  two  feathers  pendant  in 
an  arch)  along  each  tier  of  a  tail,  which  is  &r  the  most  part 
vertical ;  the  head  has  constantly  a  part  denuded  of  feathers^ 
covered  by  a  flabby  skin»  which  is  somftimes  elongated  in  a 
single  flowing  barblcp  sometimes  in  two  iqipendages,  and 
which  sometimes  surmounts  the  head  itx  the  foam  of  a  fleshy 
crest.  In  others,  the  naked  skin  only  occupies  the  dieeks. 
These  birds,  beside,  have  a  much  less  sensitive  constitutioii 
than  the  pheasants,  and  are  more  easily  aocustomed  to  every 
variety  of  temperature,  a  fact,  which  their  existence  in 
almost  every  country  of  the  earth,  even  in  the  coldest,  moat 
irrefragably  [xoves. 

Such  are  the  principal  reasons  which  have  induced  M» 
Temminck  to  separate  the  cocks  from  the  pheasants. 

On  the  generic  characters  of  the  text  we  must  enlarge  a 
little.  The  bill  is  moderate,  conical,  and  arched ;  the  nostrils 
are  basal,  lateral,  and  half-closed  by  a  vaulted  membrane; 
the  toes  are  four,  three  in  front,  one  bdiind.  There  is  a 
membrane  which  reaches  about  as  far  as  the  first  phalanx  of 
each  toe.  There  are  hooked  spivs  on  the  tarsi ;  part  61  the 
head  is  naked,  as  well  as  the  front  of  the  neck ;  a  fleshy 
crest,  most  generally,  on  die  head,  and  prolongations  of  tha 
same  nature  under  the  bill.  The  first  three  qmlls  of  the 
wings  are  the  least  long,  and  the  extemal  one  veiy  short  The 
cry  is  similar  to  that  of  the  domestic  oock. 

To  these  characters  may  be  added,  that  almost  all  the 
oocks,  have  a  certain  family  resemblance  and  peculiar  air, 
which,  without  regarding  the  dxflference  in  the  fium  of  the 
feathers,  i^igfringnttthflu  them  from  the  true  pheasants.  Their 
attitude  is  proud;  their  gait  elastic ;  the  Jbrm  of  the  body. 
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ad  tlic  nuoHwr  io  wMcfa  they  erect  the  neck  are  peculiar. 
In  thoie  characteri  they  dilFer  front  the  generic  pheasants. 
The  latter  appear  mate  elongated,  from  carrying  the  neck 
lower,  and  extending  it  forwards,  in  a  position  more  or  less 
horiiontal. 

M.  Temminck  does  not  agree  with  those  naturalists  who 
tUnk  that  the  most  part  of  the  races  of  our  domestic  cocks 
iasoed  from  a  amgle  source  or  type,  and  that  all  the  differ- 
ences which  we  observe  in  the  size  and  peculiar  forms  of 
these  birds,  owe  their  or^in  solely  to  the  influence  of  climate, 
to  domtstieatkni,  to  the  capricious  modes  in  which  these 
varieties  have  been  crossed,  or,  in  fine,  to  simple  iehance,-^^ 
wprd  wUdi,  if  it  have  any  meamng,  means  nothing  but  a 
canae  of  wUch  we  are  whdlfy  Ignorant.  It  certainly  appears 
more  reasonable  to  admit  in  this  genus  several  sources,  several 
primitive  species,  the  descendants  of  which  form  our  peculiar 
noca,  preserve  diaraeters]«oper  to  their  originals,  and  among 
iHuch  we  shall  not  flul  to  find  individui^  pure  and  un- 
d^geneniled.  Many  primitive  spedes  of  the  cock,  unknown 
oDtil  the  prtsnt  day,  and  whose  deacendants  we  do  not 
possess,  aflbvd  a  vety  sofident  ground  for  this  ofnnion. 

Time  are  few  facts  in  Natural  History  so  difficult  to 
determine  mtk  pcedsion  aa  to  point  out  the  places  whiA 
the  species  of  our  common  eoek  inhabited  at  f rst,  in  a  state 
of  frtedem  and  independence.  The  qieeulations  of  many 
writers  are  much  better  calculated  to  tead  us  into  error,  and 
throw  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  Ae  origin  of  these  biifds,  than 
to  guide  us  in  our  researches,  lliose  who,  like  Buibn,  Son* 
meeatj  and  others,  believe  tiiat  our  domestic  cocks  and 
bene  all  originated  ham  a  single  source,  wiD  by  no  means 
adapt  aa  airtheatie  the  iodicalions  aflbrdked  on  this  subject  by 
ilffiiuht  trvre^sasb  Sonnerat  rejects  the  opinion  of  Dam- 
pier,  on  die  existenoe  of  wild  hens  at  Pulocondor,  at  Thnor, 
and  at  8t  Jage,  saying,  that  this  traveller  had  not  made  a 
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particular  study  of  natural  history ;  as  if,  ronarks  Sonmiu, 
it  was  necessary  to  hove  a  very  profound  insight  into  this 
science  to  distinguish  a  cock  or  a  hen  from  eyery  other 
biid. 

The  same  writer  will  repose  no  greater  confidence  in  the 
testimony  of  Omelli  Carrm,  and  Morelle :  and  he  places  in 
the  rank  of  mere  conjectures  what  Sonnini  has  advanced  re- 
q^ecting  the  existence  of  wild  cocks  in  the  forests  of  South 
America. 

But  facts  are  stronger  than  theories ;  there  is  no  reason 
why. we  should  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  wild  hens  in 
the  islands  of  Pulocondor  and  Timor,  since  M.  Temminek 
received  wild  cocks,  from  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Ceykm*  Tha» 
differed,  in  many  respects,  not  only  from  those  found  in  the 
Indies  by  Sonnerat ;  but  also  from  all  the  races  which  we 
cultivate  in  a  state  of  domestication. 

If  then,  as  is  probable,  Dampier  was  not  deceived,  in 
speaking  of  the  cocks,  which  he  saw,  and  Aat  the  primitive 
species  which  we  shall  notice  after  M.  Temminek  are  true 
cocks  (of  which  no  doubt  is  now  entertained),  there  is  no 
obstacle  to  the  establishmoit  of  distinct  species  in  this  genus, 
which,  though  natives  of  distant  countries,  might  unite  with 
facility  in  domestication,  and  produce  in  this  state  some 
fruitful  individuals,  which  would  preserve  the  characters 
peculiar  to  the  original  stock,  and  others  which  would  par- 
take c{  the  characters  of  many,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  races  may  have  been  crossed. 

Our  oommcm  cock,  according  to  M.  Temminek,  seems  to 
have  originated  from  the  Jago  Cock  {GaUua  OiganieyB)^  a 
very  large  wild  qpedes,  which  inhabits  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
and  from  the  species  Bankitsaj  another  primitive  cock,  found 
in  the  forests  of  Java.  These  two  species  appear  more  par« 
ticularly  entitled  to  this  distinction :  Ist  in  consequence  of 
the  resemblance  of  their  females  to  our  domestic  hens ;  9bd, 
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with  reference  to  the  size  of  our  village  cock,  which  is  inter* 
mediate  between  that  of  the  Jago  and  Bankiva;  3d,  from 
the  nature  of  the  feathers,  and  the  forms  and  distribution  of 
the  barbs,  which  are  absolutely  the  same  in  our  domestic 
cocks  ;  4thy  because  it  is  in  those  two  species  alone  that  the 
females  are  provided  with  a  crest  and  small  barbies,  charac- 
ters not  found  in  any  other  of  the  primitive  species  which  are 
known. 

As  the  influence  of  domestication  in  the  cock  has  produced 
alterations  in  the  entire  forms  of  the  body  and  of  the  fleshy  ap« 
pendages,  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  the  races  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  same  stock  or  source.  M.  Temminck  seemsto  think 
that  the  race  of  the  Paduan  Cocky  and  that  of  the  Sancevarre^ 
have  much  analogy  with  the  species  Jago,  while  that  called 
the  Turkish  Cock  has  more  relations  with  the  species  Baddva. 
The  races  most  approaching  those  two  primitive  species,  luMre 
experienced  the  fewest  alterations  from  domestication,  and 
they  may  have  produced,  by  inter-^Jlianoe — ^Ist,  the  race  of 
village  cocks  with  crest  and  barbies;  2nd,  that  of  tufted 
oocka,  with  small  crest  and  barbies,  m  which  those  juices 
pnqitf  to  form  the  fleshy  appendages,  appear  to  have  been 
eipeoded  in  the  production  of  the  tuft  of  feathers  which 
omaDients  the  head;  3d,  all  those  races  of  cocks,  whose 
tarsi  and  toes  are  more  or  less  covered  with  feathers,  whose 
origin  must  be  attributed  to  superabundance  of  nutriment, 
which  has  in  this  instance  produced  feathers  on  the  legs,  as  it 
has  framed  a  tuft  on  the  head  of  the  crested  cock ;  4rth,  the 
race  of  Hamburgh  cocks,  which  have  the  head  hooded,  and 
the  feathers  stretched  back  over  the  ears» 

These  races,  and  a  considerable,  number  of  others,  by  re- 
peated inter-alliance  have  produced  an  infinite  number  of 
varieties  :  and  doubtless  many  more  might  be  produced,  and 
other  permanent  races  be  formed,  by  care  and  attention  in 
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crossing  the  breeds,  and  employing  individuals  of  the  disdjict 
and  foreign  species. 

Many  of  the  Inrds  which  compose  the  gallhiaceoiis  order, 
i^pear  less  difficult  to  be  brought  to  imite  with  strange 
q>ecies  than  those  of  any  other  order.  In  none  do  we 
observe  productioBs  equaBy  singuhn*  and  equally  various. 
From  the  great  majority  of  the  pheasants^  mongreb  maj 
thus  be  produced ;  all  the  hoccos  will  couple  together  in  a 
state  (tf  domestication,  the  pheasant  will  ally  with  the  cock  ; 
this  last  with  the  turkey,  with  which  ^e  hoccos  bom  in  the 
domestic  state  will  also  unite.  It  appears,  in  fact,  verji 
possible  to  produce  mongrels  from  the  major  part  of  thoae 
gallinse,  which  are  susceptible  of  domestic  ctdtivation. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  any  true  species  of  gaHus 
are  native  to  AmericSrin  the  wild  state ;  and  whether  the  cocks 
which  are  found  in  the  solitary  ferests  of  the  southern  division 
of  that  mighty  continent,  do  not  derive  dieir  origin  from 
those  which  were  tranqsorted  from  the  old  world,  as  weU  as 
those  which  the  IncKaas  rear  around  their  dwellings. 

There  appear  no  very  particular  reasons  fer  rejecting  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  wild  cocks  in  America;  It 
cannot  be  said  that  since  these  birds  inhabit  India,  Chiaa, 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipdago,  in  a  state  of 
freedom,  it  must  follow  that  America  possesses  none  of  dieni 
in  the  same  state.  The  reHtions  of  creditable  travdlers,  and 
of  ocular  witnesses,  cannot  pomit  us  to  doubt  of  the  veracity 
of  what  they  hare  advanced,  antit  better  founded  proofr, 
and  more  ncent  observations,  shall  oblige  us  to  reject  it. 

The  Jesuit  Acosta  is  the  fkvt  who  assures  us  that  hens 
eiastad  in  Fesu  before  the  arrival  dt  the  Spaniards,  and  that 
tliey  woe  called,  in  the  knguage  of  the  country,  Talpoy  and 
their  eggs  Afi^a. 

M.  Somsini  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject :— ^<  Tra- 
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vdiiB^  in  the  wa/Jbtit  lad  ^Jit^f  ftapil*  of  Gniaiiay  when 
tile  dawn  fint  ooauMnoed  to  died  a  \tm  Ingolniiis  dnt,  in 
Ae  midat  of  those  MWMe  trees,  which  nevv  fiD  hot  benenth 
tke  axe  of  time,  I  have  freqcMndf  heard  a  or  pesfiectlj  le^ 
wipHingdieBoteflf  oordoBifMii  cock,  but  les  poweffiil  and 
■Boroitt.  Tlie  ooMderaUe  dfalaKe  fioai  an  idiafaited  plans 
could  not  pendt  us  to  fadiere  that  this  crowing,  which  the 
cmqiamoQS  of  my  jomer  heard  toj  diatinctlT*  was  pn>. 
dueed  bj  doowitic  faiids,  and  die  Indfians  faj  whoai  we  wcxe 
Allowed  told  OS  that  it  w»  die  err  of  wild  oocks.  In  ok 
of  these  jcxnBeys,  I  nysdf  behdd  on  a  aKHialam  a  had 
aboat  the  siae  of  a  pigeon,  widi  brown  pkiaagey  \n  mmj^  on 
its  head  a  fleafay  cxcst,  baring  the  wi^s  durt,  and  the  tail 
amif^  ezacdy  like  that  of  the  hen,  whoae  post  and  gait  it 
ahogedier  eshifaited.  I  waa  able  to  exaaine  it  ^vry  wcO, 
aad  it  did  not  appear  ^cry  wild  or  Aj ;  the  aegro  who  car- 
ried my  loaee  had  alopped  at  aoaie  ilialaiMTj  and  when  he 
njoined  me,  the  bird  was  iown  imo  the  depth  of  thelbacst, 
■fcd  we  aeagdhed  fcr  it  to  no  pnapoae, 

<<Tbislact,  the  cnwh^of  die  codes  wUdi  we  hemd  » 
the  woods,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  w3d  cock  pi  naf  law  d  by 
Ae  oadves,  left  no  doobt  on  mj  mind,  tespecting  the  cxis- 
teace  of  these  coA»  in  Sooth  America;  and  I  have  now 
pot  Csrth  sdmt  I  had  the  uppiiftunitj  of  aauataiiung,  widioot 
any  other  pretenskm  diaii  to  aaafce  known,  a  mere  ttiet  in  the 
oatord  hiataty  of  die  gallime.* 

Soonini,  moreopvcr,  quotes  the  teatimony  of  a  fokmirt  of 
Guiana,  who  had  aapdied  a  vaat  deal  of  local  knowledge, 
oooeoidng  dmi  coontiy.  IL  ft«K"*^  ma^  of  militia  in  the 
eokay  of  Cayeme,  rdates,  that  in  an  enmnion  which  he 
made  into  die  great  Ibreats  of  Oaiana,  in  IJTS,  he  met,  and 
liad  quite  y'^^JS^-^-^  time  to  oonaider,  a  bird  mnfiwmw*  alto. 
geAer  like  a  hen,  aianlar  to  the  one  which  Soonmi  liimadf 
bad  aeen,  with  die  exception  of  its  reddiah  cohmr,  a  littla 
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different  from  the  brown  which  tinted  the  plumage  of  the 
other. 

Captain  Stedman  has  observed,  that  the  Indians  of  the 
interior  of  Dutch  Ouiana  rear  a  very  small  species  of  heo, 
which  appears  natural  to  that  country.     His  words  are : — 

^'As  for  the  poultry,  nothing  can  thrive  better;  the 
common  fowls  are  here  as  good  and  plenty  as  in  any 
country,  but  smaller,  and  their  eggs  differ  in  shape,  being 
more  sharp  pointed.  A  smaller  species  of  the  dunghill  kind, 
with  rumpled,  inverted  feathers,  seems  natural  at  GKiianay 
being  reared  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  by  the 
Indians  or  natives.'^ 

Captain  Pages  says,  that  among  the  species  of  birds  with 
which  the  woods  of  the  island  of  Samar,  the  most  eastern  of 
the  Philippines,  abound,  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  wild 
hens,  which  differ  from  ours  by  their  strong  and  thick-set 
shape,  and  their  short  feet  They  are  of  a  grey  colour, 
picked  out  like  the  partridge. 

It  appears  then,  probable,  that  wild  cocks  are  equally 
found  in  both  continents.  There  appears  no  reason  what- 
ever to  reject  the  testimony  of  these  travellers. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the. wild  hens  of  the  East  Indies  do 
not  diflor  among  themselves  in  the  colour  of  the  plumage, 
like  our  domestic  hens.  The  females  too  of  the  {Mimitive 
species,  all  resemble  each  other  individually  ;  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  as  is  well  known,  with  our  domestic  hens ; 
the  differences  between  one  individual  and  another  sometimes 
extend  even  to  characteristic  attributes,  such  as  the  absence 
of  crest,  of  barbies,  great  difference  of  size,  &c.  This  is  a 
strong  fact  against  the  opinion  of  Buffon,  who  considered 
white  plumage  to  be  the  attribute  of  the  primitive  race.  That 
eminent  naturalist  imagined,  that  the  hens  originally  white 
became  varied  from  white  to  black,  and  assumed  all  the  inter- 
mediate colours  in  succession. 
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It  appears  mcve  probable  that  the  *  primitive  hens  are 
brown,  red,  en*  grey,  indifferently,  and  that  the  black  and 
white  colours  are  among  the  consequences  of  domestica- 
tion. This  opinion  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that  all  the 
wild  hens  which  have  been  observed,  whether  races  or 
species,  have  the  intermediate  colours.  The  greatest  number 
of  our  domestic  hens  are  in  the  same  predicament,  when 
derived  firom  hens  of  all  colours,  and  the  white  or  black 
varieties  are  perpetuated  only  by  preserving  the  breed 
unmixed. 

There  are,  however,  races,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
species  of  the  cock,  the  primitive  stock  of  which  must,  in- 
dubitably, have  been  white.  We  remark  in  the  downy  hens 
that  white  constantly  predominates,  and  that  when  any  atten- 
tioD  is  paid  not  to  cross  the  races,  this  colour  is  easily  pre* 
served  in  all  its  purity.  It  may  even  be  possible,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  is  only  conjecture,  that  oiu* 
eommcm  hens,  whose  plumage  is  entirely  white  or  black,  may 
owe  their  origin  to  a  race  crossed  either  with  the  species 
primitively  white,  or  with  those  which  have  the  plumage 
invariably  black. 

It  is  impossible  to  retrace,  the  different  original  species 
among  our  common  hens.  Chance  and  design  have  multiplied 
and  crossed  them,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
undertake  the  task  of  separating  from  among  them  the  diffe- 
rent primitive  races.  The  impression  of  all  races  confounded 
together,  will  be  found  in  any  large  number  of  our^domestic 
hens.  Some  are  very  large,  some  small,  others  middling. 
There  are  black,  there  are  white,  there  are  of  all  colours. 
Some  are  to  be  found  with  double  crest,  some  with  single, 
some  without  any.  Some  with  a  notched  crest,  some  with  it 
smooth  and  rounded.  Some  display  frizzled  feathers,  some 
have  the  plumage  in  the  ordinary  style.    Some  are  rough* 

N  2 
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footed,  iome  smooth ;  and,  in  fine,  individualfl  m^y  be  foqnd 
which  unite  the  characters  of  mapy  different  races. 

The  domestic  cock  is  that  bird  over  which,  aboye  all  others, 

man  has  acquired  the  most  ample  domimoq,  the  moat  complete 

empire*    This  conquest,  howeyer,  was,  in  all  probability,  not 

achieved  without  much  difficulty.    To  reduce  to  entire  dome»» 

tication  the  wild  inhabitant  of  solitary  woods,  was  not  among 

the  number  of  the  easiest  enterprises.    It  has,  howeva*,  been 

crowned  with  the  most  complete  succes&    The  epocha  ci  this 

early  domestication  of  the  cock  and  hen,  is  lost  in  the  night  of 

time*    In  no  work  of  antiquity  do  we  meet  with  the  slightest 

indication  respecting  the  migration  of  these  birds.    It  is  not 

at  all  in  the  order  of  probabilities,  that  heavy  animals,  the 

conformation  of  whose  wings  and  tail,  affords  no  fscilities  for 

a  flight  of  any  long  duration,  or  for  traversing  the  seas,  should 

have  been  able  to  transport  themselves,  of  their  own  indina* 

tion,  into  countries  far  remote  from  the  soil  where  they  were 

bom  in  independence.    M^t  instinct  could  have  operated 

on  these  birds,  to  determine  them  to  quit  ttie  solitary  woods 

of  torrid  climes?    All  birds  that  migrate  at  stated  sewsnntj 

quit  our  climates  on  the  approach  of  winter.     It  is  not 

merely  the  refrigeration  oi  the  atmosphere  which  determines 

these  migrations,  but  also  the  Ibilure  of  those  aUments  l^y 

which  life  is  suj^rted.    But  a  similar  nepessity  could  iio( 

have  constrained  the  cock    to  abandon  the   latitudes   of 

Southern  Asia.    Had  such  been  formerly  the  caae,  the  same 

causes  wieuld  still  subsist,  and  we  should  see  the  wild  ooeks 

of  Java,  of  Sumatra,  of  Ceylon^  and  of  Hindostan  perfona- 

ing  rqplar  and  periodical  voyages. 

If  then,  as  there  is  evesy  reason  for  believing,  the  tcQh 
perate  rli!Pfth*^  of  Asia,  and  the  countries  of  Surope,  did  not 
in  ancient  times  poosess  the  cock  in  a  wild  state,  we  must 
ascend  to  the  earliest  epoch  of  navigatioo,  i^id  presume  the 
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dmneBtiCftlion  of  this  usefbl  bird  to  date  from  those  remote 
periodfl.  Under  die  reign  of  that  great  prince,  who  ruled 
with  so  much  glory  over  the  tribes  of  Israel,  we  have  seen 
that  the  peacock  constituted  an  acquisition  worthj  of  being 
CDOtoefated  in  the  list  of  riches  imported  into  Judea  bj  his 
advaotmotts  ieets.  As  this  discovery  of  the  peacock  was 
made  in  the  time  of  Sokmon,  it  cannot  be  deemed  very  extra- 
ordinary to  suppose^  that  the  oock,  which  inhabits  the  same 
coantries  lUi  that  bird,  should  libout  the  same  time  have 
attracted  the  attention  c{  die  Hebrews. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  cettain  that  the  cock,  as  weU 
as  the  peacock,  has  been  transported  by  man  into  the  diffe- 
rent countries  in  which  these  species  exist  at  the  present  day 
in  a  state  oi  domestication*  They  are  now  propagated 
through  every  country  of  the  ^obe. 

The  eoek  and  hen  are,  of  all  domestic  birds,  those  which 
to  tis  ai^  of  the  gretftest  utility.  They  pay  us  wiih  usury 
fer  all  the  cares  expended  on  their  reproduodon^  But  man, 
not  contented  with  the  proit  and  enjoyment  which  he  can 
inooGcndy  derive  from  these  birds,  has  made  them,  by  a 
oipridous  and  cruel  tastey  the  subject  of  his  barbarous  amuse- 
ments. Cockfighting,  so  common  in  the  East,  haa  also  con- 
sdtnted  one  al  die  refined  diversiote  oi  the  civilised  nadcnis 
of  the  West.  It  is  with  shame  we  own^  that  our  own  couh- 
trymen  hAVe  been  the  most  prominent  patrons  of  this  low, 
cmd,  and  irrational  sport.  It  does  not,  perhaps^  at  present 
eagage^  to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly,  the  patronage  of  the 
hif^  bom»  and  the  fashionable.  It  does  not  flourish,  as  it 
once  did,  under  the  aasfaoes  of  kiags^  It  is  remarkable 
cnou^,  that  some  of  dm  ioost  wordikss  and  imbedle  of  the 
Elfish  princes  have  been  pradsely  the  greatest  enoouragers 
of  thb  sport.  Hairy  the  Eighth  established  a  cockpit;  James 
the  First  delighted  in  the  amusement,  and  it  was  a  favoArite 
recreation  of  his  profligate  grandson,  Gharles  the  Second. 
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To  oompensate  for  this,  we  have  the  example  of  our  glorious 
third  Edward,  who  prohibited  cock  fighting,  under  severe 
penalties;  and  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  whatever  his  political 
or  religious  adversaries  may  have  objected  to  him,  was 
neither  a  coward,  a  fool,  nor  a  tyrant.  The  sport,  however,  is 
on  the  decline :  and  we  might  congratulate  our  fellow-country- 
men on  this  symptom  of  improvement,  if  the  fashionable 
taste  had  not  taken  another  turn,  and  the  favourite  diversion 
become,  not  the  pitting  of  cocks  against  each  other,  but  of 
men  !  This  will,  doubtless,  in  its  tiun,  give  way  to  some  other 
criminal  absurdity,  equally  worthy  of  reprobation,  and  its 
extinction  afford  anothdr  ground  for  mole-eyed  phUoeophers 
to  felicitate  the  worid  on'  the  march  of  human  intellect  and 
virtue ! 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the 
common  cock  and  hen,  or '  to  notice  the  different  varieties  in 
their  plumage,  which  are  innumerable.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that,  as  with  the  vast  majority  of  birds,  the  female  is 
smaller  and  less  brilliantly  plumed  than  the  male,  in  all 
species  and  varieties. 

The  stomach  of  the  cock  is  singularly  muscular,  and  fiir- 
nished  internally  with  a  tunic  almost  cartilaginous.  The 
action  of  the  muscles  produces  a  friction  in  the  interior  of  the 
stomach,  which  rapidly  comminutes  not  only  aliments  of  every 
description,  but  will  in  a  few  hours  wear  down  the  surfaces 
of  globes  of  glass,  and  reduce  the  whole  to  powder ;  trianglea 
too,  of  glass,  even  with  greatly  acerated  points,  are  blunted 
in  a  very  little  time ;  nay,  even  points  of  sted^  implanted  in 
a  ball  of  lead,  are  equaUy  worn  down  by  this  violent  action 
of  the  muscles.  In  the  works  of  SpaUanzani,  the  proofs  of 
this  may  be  found,  in  the  account  of  the  various  experiments 
performed  by  that  philosopher,  on  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
cock. 

Properly  speaking,  the  cock  has  three  stomadis ;  the  first. 
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tt  die  gizzard ;  the  second  is  observed  a  little  lower  in  the 
dSalation  of  the  oesophagus ;  and  the  third  is  the  muscular 
pouch  which  we  have  just  alluded  to.  This  last  stomach, 
according  to  Bechstein,  is  composed  of  four  principal  muscles, 
which  produce  the  most  active  mechanism  on  this  viscus. 
The  intestinal  canal  measures  more  than  five  times  the  length 
of  the  bird.  The  two  coeca  are  six  inches  long,  and  take 
their  origin  at  the  spot  where  the  colon  is  united  to  the 
ilium.  The  testes  of  the  male  are  of  greater  volume,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body,  than  in  any  other  bird.  The  trachea  is 
widened  a  little,  funnel-wise,  towards  the  upper  larynx ;  it 
oarrows  sensibly  towards  the  lower  larynx,  which  is  very 
mudi  compressed.  The  lateral  parts  of  this  last  are  fur- 
nished with  a  single  membranous  piece,  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  cartilaginous  rings ;  the  cartilage,  which  traverses 
the  larynx  internally,  instead  of  being  soldered,  as  in  the 
turkey,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  demi-ring,  is  suspended  to 
two  triangular  pieces,  attached  under  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior parts  of  this  ring.  The  bronchiae  have  not  entire  rings, 
and  their  internal  part  is  furnished  with  a  membrane.  The 
entire  trachea  appears  ci^>able  of  being  elongated  or  shor- 
tened in  a  very  sensible  degree,  and  the  lower  hu-ynx  equaUy 
capMe  at  being  compressed  and  dilated  according  to  the 
sounds  which  the  animal  wishes  to  produce.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  very  shrill  tone  of  the  cock  is  produced  by  this  com- 
pression of  the  lower  larynx.  In  the  interior  of  the  top  of 
the  traehea,  immediately  at  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  there 
is  a  yery  slight  protuberance,  but  no  socle,  or  osseous  triangle, 
as  in  the  pauxis,  the  hoocos,  and  pendope. 

Though  the  bringing  up  and  keeping  of  cocks  and  hens 
do  not  require  very  assiduous  care,  yet  it  is  quite  certain 
that  if  a  proper  economy  be  not  observed  in  the  education 
and  fieeding  of  these  birds,  the  expense  attending  upon  them 
will  considerably  exceed  the  profit   It  is  to  fjEurmers  only,  and 
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inhabitants  of  the  country  in  general,  that  these  birds  offer 
real  advantages ;  they  should  in  some  measure  be  abandoned 
to  their  chance,  and  left  to  provide  for  their  own  subsiBtencey 
if  any  profit  is  intended  to  be  derived  from  them ;  no  pro*' 
prietor  should  keep  on  his  domain,  a  greater  number  of  hena 
than  he  can  feed  abundantly  with  the  refuse  of  his  com. 

To  preserve  these  birds  in  health,  and  make  them  oontri* 
bute  to  the  greatest  profit  of  the  proprietor,  it  is  necessary  to 
chuse  for  them  a  well  constructed  roost,  placed  as  near  aa 
possible  to  a  coach-house  or  stable,  and,  still  better,  above 
them,  to  preserve  them  from  the  excessive  oold  of  winter,  for 
hens  cannot  support  great  cold,  or  abundant  snow.  Humidity^ 
and  marshy  grounds,  intersected  by  too  mudi  stagnant  water, 
are  equally  injurious  to  them.  Hie  want  of  proper  care  id 
their  establishment  will  soon  show  itsdf  by  the  small  quan- 
tity of  eggs,  the  irregtdarity  of  the  broods,  and  the  languisb- 
ing  state  of  the  chickens. 

In  large  parks,  hens  may  be  entirely  left  to  diemselves, 
without  meddling  at  all  with  the  care  of  their  subsistenoe,  or 
any  thing  else  relating  to  them.  Their  flesh  in  this  semi- 
wild  state,  acquires  a  very  ddicate  taste,  and  exquisite 
flavour.  In  Germany,  many  men  of  rank  suffer  the  hena 
thus  to  multiply,  in  the  preserves,  where  they  keep  their 
pheasants,  giving  them  only  from  time  to  time  some  food 
in  certain  parts  of  the  forest,  particidarly  when  the  earth  for 
any  length  of  time  is  covered  with  thick  snow.  These  birda 
lay  their  eggs,  and  bring  up  their  ^oung  in  the  woods.  These 
last  soon  acquire  a  still  wilder  nature,  and  are  always  inferior 
in  size  to  cocks  and  hens  that  are  eatmij  dcNtnestic ;  they  do 
not  grow  so  fat,  but  their  flesh  is  far  more  agreeable.  The 
plumage  also,  after  some  generations,  is  affected  by  this  demi« 
savage  state ;  the  feathers  are  in  general  less  broad,  the  tufta 
and  tail  not  sowdl  fionished;  the  latter  is  less  round,  and  its 
form  approadies  considerably  to  that  of  the   wild  qpedes. 
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BnkiTB,  in  the  island  of  Java.  This  i«  an  additional  oor« 
lobonlioa  of  the  opinion  which  would  refer  our  domestic 
races  originally  to  that  q>ecieB. 

The  cock  eiihibits  a  vast  deal  of  care  and  even  scdidtude 
abont  his  females ;  he  seldom  loses  sight  of  them ;  he  con- 
ducts, defends,  and  menaces  them,  proceeds  in  search  of  tiiose 
that  stray,  and  never  gives  himself  up  to  the  pleasure  of 
Seeding  until  he  sees  them  all  around  him.  Judging  by  the 
diflbent  inflexicMOs  of  his  voice,  and  by  the  different  expres- 
sions of  his  mien  and  gesture^  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he 
addresses  them  in  different  sorts  of  language ;  when  he  loses 
them,  he  gives  signs  of  reg^.  Though  not  less  jealous  than 
aoMmHis,  he  never  maltreats  any  'of  them ;  his  jealousy  is 
inflamed  only  against  his  rivals ;  if  another  cock  makes  his 
^ypearance,  he  never  gives  him  time  to.  make  any  attempt :  he 
rushes  upon  him,  with  eyeballs  fladiing  fire,  and  bristling 
plumes,  and  an  obstinate  combat  takes  place,  until  one  or  the 
other  falls,  or  the  invader  is  forced  to  retire  from  the  field  of 
battle. 

We  insert  here,  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  the  sin- 
gular description  given  of  the  cock  by  Pliny  : 

^  After  the  peacock,  the  birds  which  are  most  sensible  to 
l^iy  are  those  active  sentinels  which  nature  has  produced  to 
rouse  us  from  our  matin  slumbers,  and  send  us  to  oiu:  daily 
occupations.  They  are  acquainted  with  the  stars,  and  every 
three  hours  they  indicate  by  their  crowing  the  difierent 
periods  of  the  day.  They  retire  to  repose  with  the  setting 
sun,  and  from  the  fourth  military  watch  they  recall  us  loudly 
to  our  cares  and  labours.  They  do  not  suffer  the  day-beam 
to  surprise  us  without  timely  warning.  Their  crowing  an- 
flouaces  the  hour  of  morning,  and  the  crowing  itself  is  an* 
nooneed  by  the  clapping  of  their  wings*  Each  farm-yard 
has  its  peculiar  king,  and  amongst  these  monarchs,  as  amongst 
princes  of  our  own  race,  empire  is  the  meed  of  victory. 
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They  appear  to  comprehend  the  design  of  those  weapons 
with  which  their  feet  are  armed.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
two  rivals  to  perish  in  the  combat.  If  one  be  conqueror,  he 
immediately  sings  forth  his  triumph,  and  proclaims  his  own 
supremacy :  the  other  retreats  and  disappears,  ashamed  of 
his  defeat.  The  gait  of  the  cock  is  proud  and  commanding ; 
he  walks  with  head  erect,  and  elevated  crest.  Alone  of  all 
birds,  he  habitually  looks  up  to  the  sky,  raising  at  the 
same  time  his  curved  and  scythe-formed  tail,  and  inspiring 
terror  in  the  lion  himself,  that  most  intrepid  of  animals. 
Some  of  these  birds  seem  actually  bom  for  nothing  but 
warfare  and  battles ;  some  have  rendered  the  countries  which 
produced  them  famous,  such  as  Rhodes  and  Tanagra.  The 
second  rank  is  assigned  to  those  from  Melos  and  Chalds— 
birds  truly  worthy  of  the  homage  they  receive  from  the 
Roman  purple !  Their  repasts  are  solemn  presages ;  they 
regulate  daily  the  conduct  of  our  magistrates,  and  open  or 
close  to  them  their  own  houses.  They  prescribe  repose  or 
movement  to  the  Roman  fasces ;  they  command  or  prohibit 
battles;  they  have  announced  all  the  victories  gained 
throughout  the  universe ;  in  a  word,  they  lord  it  over  the 
masters  of  the  world.  Their  very  entrails  and  fibres  are  not 
less  agreeable  to  the  gods  than  the  richest  victims.  Their 
prolonged  notes  in  the  evening,  and  at  extraordinary  hours, 
constitute  presages.  By  crowing  all  night  long,  they  an- 
nounced to  the  Boeotians  a  celebrated  victory  over  the  Lace- 
demonians ;  thus  did  the  diviners  interpret  it,  because  this 
bird  never  crows  when  he  is  conquered.'" 

The  cock  has  a  full  body,  a  gait  slow  and  firm.  His  glance 
is  lively  and  animated,  his  air  proud  and  independent,  with- 
out any  thing  menacing  or  ferocious.  He  is  a  being  confi- 
dent in  his  own  strength  and  courage,  conscious  of  his  own 
worth,  but  not  disdainful  of  others.  Certain  of  his  own 
sijqperiority,  and  of  the  right  which  he  assumes,  he  knows 
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how  to  maintain  them  in  every  thing  of  importance,  and  how 
to  relax  in  matters  of  minor  consideration.  Though  a  despot, 
and  a  lover  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  seraglio,  he  is  yet  an 
attentive  husband,  and  a  tender  father.  The  females  and  the 
young  which  they  conduct,  are  to  him  a  people  that  must 
obey,  but  must  be  governed  with  mildness.  Their  weakness 
and  his  strength  secure  submission  on  the  one  hand,  and  pro- 
tection cm  the  other.  For  himself,  he  desires  no  food  but 
what  is  sufficient  to  support  his  strength ;  and  if  he  meets 
with  any  thing  delicate,  he  touches  it  not,  but  calls  his  family 
around  him,  who  answar  immediatdy  to  the  voice  of  a  master 
who  summons  them,  and  of  a  husband  and  father  who  invites. 
He  shares  his  acquisition  between  the  mothers  and  the  chil- 
dren, replying  to  their  murmurs  of  gratitude  by  low  and 
gentler  accents.  He  protects  his  progeny  by  acting  either 
oa  the  offensive  or  defensive  against  every  enany  that  cap 
hurt  them.  He  combats  and  repels  all  intruding  animals. 
With  the  other  birds  of  the  poultry  he  acts  as  a  master,  and 
obliges  them  to  keep  at  a  proper  distance  from  his  establish- 
ment. But  it  is  against  one  of  his  own  species  and  sex  that 
he  exhibits  the  greatest  irritadon ;  with  him,  he  will  con- 
tend until  either  his  own  strength  fails,  or  his  adversary  flies 
or  is  destroyed.  If  successful,  he  claps  his  wings,  and  utters 
aeveral  shrill  and  reiterated  crows,  in  token  of  his  triumph. 

The  cock  is  of  a  vigorous  and  warm  constitution,  and  one 
will  suffice  for  fifteen  or  twenty  hens.  The  choice  of  a  cock 
18  however  of  great  importance  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  breeding  of  poultry.  He  is  judged  to  possess  all  the 
requisite  qualities  when  he  is  of  a  fine  shape,  but  middle 
sise;  when  he  holds  his  head  erect,  has  a  lively  and  animated 
eye,  a  voice  powerful  and  clear,  and  a  bill  thick  and  short. 
The  comb  should  be  of  a  bright  and  polished  red,  the  wattle 
membranous,  of  a  considerable  volume,  and  as  highly  coloured 
as  the  crest.    The  chest  should  be  broad,  the  wings  strong. 
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nage,  black  or  very  dark  red,  the  Ha^ia  rtry  mua- 
he  legs  stout,  and  armed  with  long  spurs,  the  toM 
1  with  clavs,  ali^tty  crooked,  and  atrongly  acerated. 
lid  also  be  alert,  petulant,  ardent  in  catCMODg,  and 
in  defending  the  females ;  attentive  in  soliciting  them 
n  keeping  tbem  together  duiing  the  day,  and  aasan- 
leta  in  the  eTening  for  rest. 

Bock  begins  to  propagate  at  three  ntoolhs  old ;  his 
asts  in  perfection  only  three  years,  thou^  he  may 
be  age  of  ten.  The  cocks  of  larger  species  and  varie- 
mrae  alow  in  their  derdopOKat,  and  their  prime  in 
alnlity  lasts  Imger.  When  the  cock  becomes  superiM- 
lie  must  be  turned  out,  as  no  longer  worthy  to  figure 
xaglio.  The  handsomest  and  bravest  of  all  the  super- 
•y  young  cocks  in  the  establishment  must  be  choMB 
edhim. 
1  there  is  any  hesitation  between  two  of  these  cocks, 

haodsome  and  strong,  the  beat  mode  of  decidii^, 

ParmentJer,  according  to  the  ocfcrjos  of  a  ladf,  i*  to 
tem  fight,  and  give  the  preference  to  the  conquotw. 
M  appear  to  be  of  the  same  (^iniiHi,  diowing,  like 
males,  a  decided  inclination  in  favour  of  the  strong 
rageous  of  the  other  sex. 

1  the  empire  of  the  poultry-yard  is  divided  betwetn 
more  cocks,  peace  does  not  long  subsist  among  them. 
stless,  ardent,  impetuous,  and  jeaktus  character,  sooo 
ut  in  frequent  and  bloody  quarrels ;  combat  fiJlowa 
leously  on  provocation ;    the  two  adrosaries  stand 

to  each  other  with  bristling  plumes,  keeping  the 
tended  and  the  head  low ;  they  observe  each  other 
e,  with  fixed  and  sp^kliog  eyes ;  on  the  least  mov»- 

either,  they  erect  themselves,  dart  upon,  and  tilt 
ilies  against  each  otbu* ;  this  marnxuvre  is  rcpeotMl 
e  moat  odnit  and  the  stroogest  boa  torn  the  comb  of 
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bk  enemy,  overwhelined  him  with  blows  of  his  wings,  or 
gored  him  with  his  spurs. 

Some  cocks  are  of  an  excessiyely  peevish  and  quarrelsome 
diapoaitioa ;  they  beat  and  annoy  the  hens,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  their  own  lot,  are  continually  disturbing  the  estaUish- 
menta  of  their  neighbours.  The  mode  of  reducing  these 
refractory  subjects  to  quietness  is  simple ;  the  foot  is  passed 
into  a  piece  of  leather,  cut  round  to  receive  it ;  they  then 
become  as  quiet  as  men  who  have  got  ironf  on  their  hands, 
feet,  and  neck. 

The  cock  is  fond  of  cleanliness ;  be  is  careful  of  his  dress, 
and  is  citai  seen  engaged  in  deansin^,  combing,  and  polish* 
ing  his  feathers  with  his  bill.  If  like  the  nightingale,  or 
the  warbler,  whose  melody  is  created  by  love,  he  has  no 
ambition  to  be  distinguished  by  the  excellaioe  of  his  music, 
it  is  oortain  that  he  is  very  fond  of  exhibiting  the  strength, 
the  flonorousDesB,  and  the  compass  of  his  voice.  After  crow, 
ing,  he  listens  to  hear  if  he  is  answered,  and  if  another  cock 
should  re[dy,  he  reooounences  immediately,  and  appears  to 
defy  him  to  raise  his  voice  higher  than  his  own.  This  emu-« 
Ions  cry,  repeaJted  by  all  the  cocks  of  a  village,  on  an 
ohieure  nij^t,  has  often  struck  the  ear  of  the  wandering 
traveller,  and  proved  the  happy  means  of  directing  his  steps 
aright. 

It  is  pretty  generally  imagined,  that  the  cock  is  not  de^ 
signed  by  nature  fo  share  in  the  solicitudes  of  Incubation 
and  the  education  of  the  young ;  but  on  examining  matters  a 
little  moire  closely,  we  are  forced  to  relinquish  this  opinion. 
In  fiurt,  if  the  cock  in  a  wild  state  did  not  attach  himself  to 
a  single  female,  how  could  she  cover,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  obliged  to  proceed  in  search  of  food  P  lie  impossibility  ctf 
the  ben  doing  these  two  things  without  the  assistance  of  the 
oock,  proves  that,  in  the  state  of  which  we  axe  speaking,  she 
receives  that  aaiistanee.    How,  then,  if  this,  be  the  cftse,  hB» 
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the  oock  lost  his  habits  and  manners  ?    By  domestication  and 
slavery,  which  arc  often  found  sufficient  to  obliterate  and 
distort  the  strongest  instincts  of  the  brute  creation;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  true,  that  the  cock  has  entirely  lost  all 
these  sentiments.   It  may  be  observed,  that  he  will  sometimes 
draw  one  of  the  hens  into  a  comer,  remove  the  straw  which 
he  finds  there,  make  a  nest,  settle  himself  in  it,  and  seem  to 
invite  the  female  to  lay  there,  and  point  out,  as  it  were,  the 
convenience  of  the  place.     He  will  sometimes  perch  on  the 
edge  of  the  nest  where  his  favourite  hen  is  laying,  and  offer 
her  his  services,  appearing  to  forget  and  sacrifice  for  her  all 
the  other  hens,  and,  in  fact,  to  comport  himself  altogether 
like  those  birds  which  are  monogamous.     It  may  indeed  be 
remarked,  that  he  always  evinces  a  peculiar  predilection  for 
one  of  the  young  hens ;  he  is  constantly  caressing,  feeding, 
and  paying  her  every  kind  of  attention.    The  hen  too  seems 
sensible  of  this  preference,  always  accompanies  him  in  his 
search  for  food,  is  the  first  to  come  at  his  call,  and  receive 
from  his  bill  the  grain  or  seed  which  he  has  found.  We  may 
easily  conclude  that  she  would  follow  him  willingly,  if  he 
thought  proper  to  escape  from  captivity,  and  live  with  her  in 
a  state  of  nature,  remote  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  from 
other  females  of  her  own  species. 

The  arguments  in  the  last  paragraph  are  taken  tram 
M.  Parmentier ;  but  we  confess  we  cannot  quite  agree  with 
him  in  his  conclusions.  The  cock,  cannot^  in  any  wise,  be 
considered  as  a  monogamous  bird,  any  more  than  any  other 
bird  of  the  order  to  which  he  belongs,  and  which  are,  all  of 
them,  polygamous ;  this  must  of  necessity  be  the  case,  from 
the  vast  superabundance  of  females  in  all  the  gallinse ;  neither 
can  any  stress  be  laid  on  the  sort  of  d  priori  argument,  which 
he  draws  from  the  supposition  of  the  hen^s  situation  in  a 
wild  state,  and  the  necessity  of  her  being  fed  by  the  cock 
when  sitting  on  the  eggs.    There  are*many  species,  not  even 
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polygamous,  in  which  the  hen  is  obliged  occasionally  to  quit 
the  eggs  to  seek  for  food — ^many  in  which  the  cock  never 
feeds  either  her  or  the  young.  The  facts  cited  by  M.  Par- 
mender,  from  observation  on  the  domestic  cock,  appear  to  us 
to  have  as  little  weight  as  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  wild 
one  If  the  cock  be  observed  to  scrape  straw  together,  and 
rub  himself  in  it,  it  is  no  more  than  what  cocks  and  hens  con* 
tinually  do,  in  heaps  of  dust,  &c.,  when  they  have  no  thought 
of  incubation,  but  merely  from  their  pulverating  instinct.  A 
Strang  imagination  may  see  the  making  of  a  nest  in  this 
operation  ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  the  cocli  performs  it 
only  to  rid  himself  of  the  vermin  with  which  he,  like  other 
Inrds,  is  occasionally  annoyed.  That  he  shows  a  preference 
to  some  hens  above  others,  is  certain  enough ;  and  also 
prefers  the  young  and  handsome  hens,  while  he  cordially 
detests  the  old  ones.  It  may  even  happen,  under  certain 
circumstances,  that  he  may  attach  himself  to  a  single  one  in 
preference;  but  this  is  only  temporary,  and  very  different 
from  the  decided  choice,  and  permanent  attention  to  the 
female,  shown  by  all  truly  monogamous  birds ;  besides,  we 
all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  magnify  facts,  which  appear  to 
make  in  favour  of  a  preconceived  and  cherished  theory. 

Cocks  and  hens,  like  other  organized  beings,  exhibit, 
occasionally,  monstn>us  productions,  which  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  curious :  chickens  with  two  heads,  cocks 
with  four  feet,  &c.,  have  been  often  seen.  A  most  singular 
production  of  this  kind  is  described  by  M.  Schwartz,  in  a 
periodical  work^  printed  at  Berlin,  entitled  Brennu^  in  1803. 

**  A  Jew,  in  1803,  exhibited  for  money,  at  Posen,  in 
Poland,  a  hen,  with  a  human  face,  which  was  hatched  in  a 
fiun,  near  Wryesnier,  and  which  he  had  received  in  pay- 
ment of  a  small  debt.  He  declared,  that  another  chicken, 
altogether  similar,  had  been  in  the  same  brood,  but  that  it 
died  soon  after  its  birth.    The  animal  which  he  exhibited, 
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I  I  hare  myself  seen,  was  alive,  and  io  excellent 
It  had  attained  its  full  size,  for  it  waa  more  than  a 
Its  body  waa  corded  with  feathers  of  differait 
od  it  reaembled  oth^  hens  in  every  respect,  except 
this  was  of  the  usual  a«,  but  denuded  of  feathers, 
red  with  a  bluish  skin.  The  cavities  of  the  eyea 
>letely  formed  like  those  of  human  eyes ;  they  were 
3d  by  two  small  arches  of  down,  which  formed  very 
ye-brow8.  The  upper  part  of  the  bill  was  shorter 
d ;  it  had  but  one  blunted  point,  and  the  nostrils 
imeath.it,  to  that,  although  it  was  hara,  it  presented 
ct  resemUance  of  a  very  well  made  nose ;  below 
was  a  very  regular  mouth,  with  lips ;  two  rows  of 
e  teeth,  close  and  pointed,  and  a  rounded  tongue, 
I  this  most  extraordinary  Itutte  natureB.  This 
ce  to  a  human  countaiance  had  something  in  it 
disagreeable,  and  evai  horrid ;  but  it  waa  perfect, 
no  need  of  the  assistance  of  imaginatiou  to  be 
V 

count  of  another  phenomenon  of  this  kind  waa 
in  the  Gastetia  da  Santi,  in  1810.  The  resem- 
a  human  countenance  was  not  quite  so  perfect  as 
,  but  was  nevertheless  very  obvious : — "  The  place 
bill  should  be,"  says  the  writer,  "  presents  a  human 
sembling  that  of  an  old  woman ;  the  bill  is  entirely 
the  jaws  are  shortened^  so  as  to  terminate  in  a 
Te  the  nostrilB  are  jdaced  in  other  hens ;  they  are 
ith  flesh,  and  resemble  lips.  The  crest,  aa  a  face 
IS  a  kind  of  nose,  so  much  the  oats  ronarkable  as 
s  are  placed  at  the  point  where  this  nose  terminatea 
lited  to  the  jaw.  A  fle^y  excrescence,  not  seen  in 
,  it  attached  below  the  under  jaw,  and  represents 
~hin ;  this  chin  is  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
and  the  naked  skin  whidi  forms  it  is  prdonged 
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as  far  as  the  ears,  as  in  the  common  hen.  The  eyes  are 
round  and  black,  and  surrounded  with  an  iris  of  a  very  lively 
red.  Under  the  eyes  the  skin  is  flesh-ooloiured,  mingled  with 
Uue,  and  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  tufit  of  hairs,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  mustachio,  towards  the  ears,  and  concealing  the 
aperture.^  This  hen  was  found  in  the  district  of  Belef,  in 
the  government  of  Tula,  in  Russia,  and  sent  by  the  Governor 
to  the  Imperial  University  of  Moscow. 

There  is  one  monstrosity,  more  common  than  others,  in  these 
birds,  and  which  is  the  production  of  art ;  it  is  the  horns, 
sometJmes  seen  on  the  head  of  the  cock.  They  are  placed 
there  by  a  process,  which  consists  in  making  an  apertiure  in 
the  ciest  of  the  cock,  and  introducing  by  this  wound,  and 
appljring  on  the  cranium,  the  spur  of  a  pullet.  The  pro- 
digious growth  which  takes  place  in  this  spur,  after  the 
unioB  which  it  has  formed  with  the  bones  of  the  head  of  the 
cock,  proves  incontestably  the  similitude  of  animal  grafting 
with  that  of  v^etables. 

The  races  of  hens,  to  the  multiplication  of  which  a  pre* 
foenoe  should  be  given,  are  those  which  furnish  eggs  most 
abundantly,  and  whose  flesh  is  the  most  delicate.  These  two 
advantages,  and  especially  the  first,  are  found  in  the  common 
hens.  It  is  principally  then  with  this  species  that  the  poultry- 
yard  should  be  pec^led. 

The  hens  to  be  chosen  should  be  of  the  middle  size,  of  a 
black  or  brown  colour,  of  a  robust  constitution,  with  a  thick- 
iatk  head,  lively  eyes,  pendant  crest,  and  bluish  feet.  Those 
must  be  rgected  which  have  large  spurs,  which  scrape  much, 
iducfa  crow,  and  call  after  the  manner  of  cocks.  Likewise 
thoee  which  are  fierce,  quarrelsome,  and  peevish ;  for  these 
jrardy  lay  ^gs,  are  n^ligent  in  incubation,  destroy,  break, 
and  sonetimes  eat  their  own  eggs. 

The  hens  which  are  too  fat,  and  the  old  ones,  are  to  be 
removed  from  the  poultry-yard.    The  first  seldom  lay,  and 

VOL.  VIII.  o 
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not  good.  The  aecoad,  which  ma;  be  known 
nesB  of  the  crest  and  feet,  have  ceased  to  lay 

ammoD  hen,  that  variety  which  holds  the  first 
dity  is  the  tufted  or  crested  hen,  which  is  mora 
;  than  the  common  hen,  because,  laying  fewer 
m  more  fat. 

F  a  lively,  petulant,  and  violEmt  character.  They 
ght  continually  amongst  themaelTes.  Thdr  in- 
!  sanguinary,  and  numners  barbaroas.  They 
I  one  of  their  companiona  weak  and  languishing 
ting  her.   If  blood  flows  from  the  wounds  which 

received,  the  entire  troop  will  fall  upon  her, 
nthout  mercy. 

mentions  a  circumstance  which  strongly  marks 
f  hens.  He  had  shut  up  two  of  them  with  a 
three  individuals  lived  for  a  certain  time  in  the 

unicm ;  all  of  a  sudden,  the  hens  became  dis- 
he  cock,  attacked  him,  and  after  five  or  six  days 
It,  they  succeeded  in  killing  him.  Surprised  at 
dinary  conduct,  Reaumur  became  curious  to 
le.  He  therefore  put  in  several  cocks  succes- 
e  hens.     Their  fury  was  rekindled  against  each 

they  would  all  have  experienced  the  fate  of  the 
had  been  left  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  lose 
i  and  strength. 

}  are  singularly  worthy  of  ronark  in  this  adven- 
rst  is,  that  the  cocks,  which  were  strong,  hardy, 
nd  could  easily  have  reduced  thirty  refractory 
ence,  did  not  attempt  to  defend  themselves,  or 
e  from  the  violence  of  the  females.  Tbe  other 
hens  which  were  so  mischievously  inclined  when 
me  perfectly  tranquil  as  soon  as  thtj  were  let 
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loose,  and  agreed  perfectly  with  the  cx)eks  which  were  appor- 
tiooed  to  them. 

Hens  are  the  easiest  of  all  birds  to  be  managed  as  to 
aliment.  All  nutritive  substances  agree  with  them,  even 
iHien  buried  in  a  dunghill.  Nothing  is  lost.  They  are  occu- 
pied the  whole  day  in  scratching  for,  seeking,  and  collecting 
provision. 

The  finest  and  almost  imperceptible  seed  cannot  escape  the 
piercing  eye  of  the  hen.  The  quickest  winged  fly  cannot 
escape  the  promptitude  with  which  she  darts  out  her  bill. 
The  wofin  which  comes  to  respire  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
has  DO  time  to  wind  back  into  his  hiding  place,  but  is  imme- 
diately seized  by  the  head,  and  disinterred. 

Unluckily,  when  the  hen  has  found  a  prey  of  this  last 
kind,  her  discretion  is  by  no  means  equal  to  her  adroitness. 
8ie  immediately  announces  it  by  her  cries.  Her  companions 
rash  towards  her.  They  find  her  with  the  worm  hanging  to 
her  fafll,  and  trying  to  find  out  some  private  place  in  which 
to  devour  it ;  all  of  them  immediately  dart  upon  this  prey« 
The  worm  passes  from  bill  to  bill,  until  it  is  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  crowd  by  the  last  hen  that  has 
obtained  it,  that  she  may  have  the  liberty  of  devouring  it  at 
her  ease. 

Hens  thus  feeding  on  grains,  worms,  insects,  and  all  that 
they  can  find  by  the  most  pertinacious  search  in  dunghills, 
yards,  bams,  coach-houses,  stables,  &c.,  have  no  need  in 
spring  and  winter  of  any  supply  of  food,  except  twice  a  day, 
which  th^  should  always  receive  in  the  morning  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  and  in  the  evening  before  he  sets.  The  nature  of 
such  food  is  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to 
insist  upon  it  here. 

The  decided  taste  which  hens  show  for  worms  has  sug- 
gested a  curious  mode  of  multiplying  these  last  for  their  use. 
A  sort  of  paste  is  made  of  yeast  of  barley,  bran,  and  horse^ 
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pm  BtoapniptrTnEL  At  ttif  cad  of  dnce 
oAer  be  wmm,  h  viD  Iw  SDei  vitfa  «  nalti. 

Mlooe  apam  a  ttiD  Wgcr  Mile-  In  apart  of 
rd,  nfidentlT  drralcd  to  pmait  the  mminig 
s,  bar  walb  sv  cu— liucteJ,  ead>  two  feet  in 
nr  in  hd^tt,  «Ucb  fixm  a  square  ioM.  In 
itr  lumwiidr,  ire  itiav,  rat  up,  fnA  bcne- 
rtb,  mrm^rmrA  wiA  tkc  blood  cf  osen  or  odieT 
tore  of  the  Kpmxed  wiUificr  (tf  gnipo>  of 
.  On  this  last  bed  are  spead  die  intestiDes  <^ 
I  pieces ;  then  momnmdag  with  die  bed  of 
:  fint,  the  mne  oHo-  is  fbOowed  ontil  the  fo« 
ai  it  is  eorered   with  thorny  Inncfaes,  kept 

stocKS,  to  prerent  the  attacks  of  the  fbwL 
re  aoaa  becoma,  as  it  were,  coDToted  into  a 
I,  which  are  ptiaencJ  for  that  snam  ID  which 
kned  by  frost,  pnxtoces  no  more,  and  they  are 
nnall  portions  to  the  fowl  every  morning. 
I  pursued  in  France. 

;h  very  easily  frightened  by  the  smallest  strange 
proaches  them,  soon  become  accustomed  to  all 
the  farm  which  they  inhabit  They  will  come 
he  other  domestic  animals  in  thor  racks  and 
would  even  place  themselves  at  table  with  their 
rmitted.  They  are  constant  to  the  bouse  from 
mve  their  support,  and  \erj  seldom,  if  ever, 

great  distance  from  it ;  so  that  when  a  hen  is 
'eller  who  is  looking  for  a  habitation,  he  may 
liat  there  is  one  at  do  great  distance. 
i:t  to  the  maaagenient  of  hens  in  their  habita- 
icubation,  diseases,  &c.,  we  shall  enter  into  oo 
I  constitutes  a  branch  of  rural  economy,  rather 
il  history,  and  is,  moreover,  sufficiently  known 
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to  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  cultivate  it,  and  has  little  of 
curiosity  or  interest  attached  to  it  for  other  persons. 

The  season  of  laying  commences  with  the  hais  in  the 
month  of  February,  in  cold  countries.  Having  laid  eighteen 
or  twenty  eggs  in  succession,  they*  usually  stop  there,  and 
show  an  inclination  to  sit ;  but  by  taking  away  their  eggs 
aoomrding  as  they  are  laid,  the  hens  will  still  continue  laying. 
Their  fecundity  varies  in  degree ;  some  only  lay  one  egg  in 
three  days,  others  one  in  two  days,  and  some,  but  this  is  very 
rare,  lay  two  eggs  in  one  day.  In  general  the  young  hens 
lay  more  eggs  than  those  of  a  middle  age,  but  they  are 
smaller,  and  the  old  ones  cease  to  lay  at  the  end  of  their 
fourth  year.  The  laying  of  hens,  with  some  occasional  inter- 
ruptions, continues  until  the  end  of  summer,  when  it  is 
stopped  by  the  moultmg. 

In  this  last  state  they  are  particularly  feeble,  melancholy, 
and  languishing.  Their  feathers  bristle  up,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  plucking  out  those  which  have  a  ten- 
deo^  to  fall.  Sometimes  the  plumage  is  entirely  changed, 
and  they  are  seen  to  pass  from  white  to  black,  or  from  black 
to  white. 

A  method  has  been  found  of  making  hens  lay  during  the 
winter,  by  selecting  the  most  vigorous,  and  shiutting  them 
up  in  a  warm  and  light  chamber.    A  young  and  strong  cock 
is  put  in  along  with  them,  they  receive  an  abundant  and  sti- 
mulating nourishment,  and  are  kept  with  the  greatest  possible 
attention  to  cleanliness.     It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that 
this  unnatural  and  unseasonable  sort  of  forcing  is  injurious 
to  the  constitution  of  the  birds.    The  shell  of  the  eggs  has 
also  been  observed  to  be  less  heavy,  and  they  have  but  one 
sample  membrane,  as  is  the  case  with  eggs  laid  by  hens  which 
are  too  fat. 
During  the  rigorous  winter  of  1788,  some  hens  lost  their 
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J  the  frost ;  in  spring  they  walked  upon  their 
ggB  just  OS  usual. 

uced  by  the  hen  without  the  intervration  of 
are  then  termed  clear  e^s,  and  are  sud, 
nucb  apparent  foundation,  to  be  less  wbde- 
len.  They  have,  however,  this  great  advan- 
can  be  better  preserved,  and  are  fitter  for 

n  confined  in  a  cage  or  coop,  and  laid  regu- 
r  day,  from  the  month  of  March  to  that 
:hout   ever   manifesting  the  least  desire  of 

emark  worthy  of  being  mode  here.  In  all 
linie  the  young  birds  can  eat  alone  as  soon 
e  shell ;  consequently,  the  number  of  eggs  is 
lich  each  mother  can  convenioitly  cover,  and 
1  her  body  and  wings.  With  most  other 
>er  of  ^gs  does  not  often  exceed  four  or 
the  females  of  those  birds  oould  not  cover  a 
,  but  because,  being  obliged  to  provide  for 
of  the  young  for  some  time  after  thor  birth, 
juffice  for  this  purpose  if  the  offspring  was 

[xnnted  eggs  were  supposed  to  contain  the  male 
lund  ones  the  female;  but  this,  it  is  said,  has 
ained  by  more  unequivocal  symptoms.  If  on 
gg  by  candle-light  a  small  vacancy  is  seen 
iheU  at  one  end,  and  if  this  vacaiu^  is  pre- 
I,  it  contains  the  germ  of  the  male.  If  a  little 
I  tiiBt  of  the  female. 

iber^,  the  desire  of  withdrawing  their  eggs 
from  the  search  of  their  oiemies,  and  that 
rings  back  hens  to  their  primitive  state  when 
d  to  fulfil  those  important  functions  whi^ 
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nature  has  designed  them  for,  often  determine  them  to  go 
and  hatch  somewhere  in  secret.  After  this,  they  return,  as  it 
were  in  triumph,  to  the  poultry^jard,  at  the  head  of  a  troop 
of  little  chickens,  which  are  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
those  which  are  hatched  by  a  hen  selected  for  the  purpose, 
and  reoetre  all  the  attention  which  the  most  intelligent 
attendant  can  bestow. 

Hens  have  been  known  to  go  and  make  their  nests  in  a 
park,  lay  and  hatch  there,  and  establish  themselves  with  their 
familifit  and  become  wild.  They  are  then  covered  with  more 
abundant  plumage,  lay  less  frequently,  their  flesh  is  less 
tender,  but  higher  flavoured.  They  remain  faithful  to  their 
cocks  until  the  latter  die,  and  then  mix  with  the  pheasants, 
and  produce  mules. 

Many  authors  have  mitten  on  that  curious  subject,  the 
development  of  the  foetus  in  the  egg,  among  whom  HaUer 
has  entered  into  many  minute  details  upon  its  prqgress.  The 
mult  of  the  observations  of  this  great  man  we  present  to 
our  readers  in  a  condensed  form. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  hours  the  commencement  of  organiza- 
tion is  already  perceptible  in  that  little  spot,  which  is  named 
the  eieaMeulay  and  which  is  placed  over  the  globe  of  the 
yolk,  and  always,  by  a  peculiar  medianism,  at  its  upper  part, 
whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  egg  in  the  centre  of 
which  this  globe  is  suspended. 

The  parts  of  the  f (stus  which  were  invisible  before  incu- 
bation, in  consequence  of  their  exiguity,  their  fluidity,  and 
transparence,  gradually  acquire  the  consistence  which  is  requi^ 
Hte  for  them.  Thus  those  which  are  destined  to  be  solid,  as 
the  bones  for  example^  become  gelatinous,  membranous,  and 
cartilaginous  before*  they  are  ossified. 

According  to  thor  devdopmient,  some  being  quicker,  and 
others  dower,  in  {m>portion<  to  their  importance  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  bird,   they  lose  more  or  less   promptly  their 
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onime  the  &nBs  and  ntuatkos  wbidi 
be  recognized.  On  this  aooDont  thej  do 
to  dctrcdoD  but  at  diffaent  periods.  On 
id  and  doml  ipine  ma;  be  diatinguisbed ; 
otdne  aodtfaebevt;  <n  tbe  thiid,  the 
.  the  fiiurth,  the  ^e>  and  lim ;  on  the 
md  rcsna ;  on  the  sixth,  the  lungs  and 
^  the  inteitinCT  and  bill;  on  tbe  eighth, 
i  TcntTides  of  tbe  heart ;  oa  the  ninth, 
i ;  and  on  tbe  tenth,  all  tbe  parts  whi<^ 
e  chidun  are  in  their  placet,  and  have 
fonn  which  characterites  Aaa.  On  tbe 
ly  are  derdoped  atill  more,  acquire  all 
I  they  are  msceptible  in  tbia  state,  and  the 
Bcioitlj  Btrong  to  hreak  tbe  abdl,  wbidi 
renty-firat  day  at  incubation, 
life  introduced  by  the  act  of  tbe  male 
r  oonuDoiced  in  tbe  female  orary,  pn^ 
I  organize  it  tot  tbe  end  which  nature  has 
am  as  this  ^g  is  laid,  the  |»inciple  of 
mtil  awakoied  by  the  caloric  communi- 
g  hen;  then,  in  concert  with  this  last 
n  to  tbe  embryo  which  it  is  commisaiaoed 
municatea  to  it  tbe  &culty  of  increase,  ai 
rganizadon  and  nutiimait  all  tbe  sub- 
ndoaed  with  it  in  this  iscJated  matrix, 
Ifils  all  the  same  fiuictioos  as  those  of  tbe 

^g  then  augments  in  quantity  at  the 
unen,  the  fluid  part  of  which  it  abat^ba. 
ous  milk,  which  is  carried  into  tbe  liver, 
id  finally  passes  into  tbe  circulation. 
nineteenth  day  of  the  incubation,  forms  in 
[>dy  from  the  bird,  shut  up  in  a  separate 
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eaptnle.  They  have  no  oommuiiicati<m  together  but  by 
vemdBj  which  hold  the  place  of  the  umbilical  cord ;  but  on 
the  nineteenth  day  it  is  introduced  altc^ether  into  the  abdo- 
men, and  by  its  presence  so  increases  the  volume  of  the 
chicken,  that  there  is  no  longer  sufficient  room  for  it  in  the 
lympliatic  bag  where  it  was.  This  bursts,  and  the  ptd- 
minajry  organs  come  in  contact  with  the  ab,  which  haa 
penetrated  into  the  ^g,  to  fill  the  void  occasioned  there  by 
evaporation. 

The  chicken  respwes,  whines,  its  vital  force  acquires  more 
energy,  it  moves,  its  limbs  are  developed,  its  bill  is  brought 
into  acticm,  its  shell  is  broken,  and  it  issues  forth. 

It  is  with  reason  that  the  tenderness  and  solicitude  of  the 

hen  for  her  diickens,  have  been  so  greatly  celebrated.    The 

change  which  maternal  love  produces  on  her  character  and 

habits,  is  truly  worthy  of  admiration.     Before,   she  was 

veracious,  insatiable,  restless,  timid,  and  pusillanimous ;  once 

become  a  mother,  she  is  generous,  firagal,  temperate,  reserved, 

ooorageous,  and  intrepid.    She  assumes  all  the  qualities  that 

distinguish  the  oock,  and  carries  them  even  to  a  greater  pitch 

of  perfection.    When  she  advances  into  the  poultry-yard, 

surrounded  by  her  young,  which  she  leads  there  for  the  first 

time,  it  would  seem  as  if,  proud  of  her  new  dignity,  she  took 

pleasure  in  coming  to  fulfil  its  functions  in  the  presence  of 

the  male.    Her  walk  is  as  grave  and  stately  as  that  of  the 

oock  himsdf  in  the  midst  of  his  hens.    Her  imitation  of  him 

is  complete;  but  she  is  also  prepared   to  equal  him  in 

courage,  and  to  surpass  him  in  vigilance  and  attachment  to 

her  flock. 

Her  eye  are  livdy,  animated,  and  wonderfully  mobile; 

her  locks  are  so  prompt  and  rapid,  that  she  seems  to  embrace 

all  objects  with  a  single  glance,  to  discover  at  one  and  the 

ume  time  the  little  seed  which  she  points  out  to  her  young 
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upon  the  ground,  and  the  bird  of  prey  in  the  cloud,  whose 
approach  she  dreads,  not  for  herself,  but  for  them,  and 
announces  by  a  phdntive  cry,  which  warns  them  to  take 
refuge  under  her  wings. 

Continually  occupied  with  their  welfare,  she  excites  them 
to  follow  her  and  to  eat.  She  comminutes  their  food ;  she 
scrapes  the  earth  in  search  of  worms,  which  she  abandons  to 
them ;  she  stops  from  'time  to  time,  crouches  down,  and, 
forming  a  cradle  with  her  wings,  invites  her  tender  nurse- 
lings to  assemble  underneath  them  for  shelter  and  for 
warmth. 

She  continues  to  lavish  these  cares  upon  them  until  they 
are  no  longer  needed,  which  happens  when  the  chickens  are 
covered  #ith  all  their  plumes,  and  have  attained  about  one 
half  of  their  specific  size. 

Man,  who  is  perpetually  interfering  with  and  penrarting 
nature,  etdier  for  the  gratification  of  his  i^vpetites,  the  fur- 
therance of  his  interest,  or  through  mere  caprice,  has 
bethought  himself  of  mutilatiflg  this  fine  bird,  the  cock,  and 
producing  what  are  called  ciqxms.  Theae  preserve  their 
fieshr  as  white,  delicate,  and  tender  as  it  was  in  their  early 
age ;  and,  no  longer  excited  by  the  stimuli  ol  desire'or  of 
resentment,  they  acquire  in  a  state  of  absolute  indifierenoe  a 
perfect  degree  of  obesity. 

This  practice  of  making  capons  is  very  ancient.  It  was 
prevalent  in  old  times  in  Judea  and  at  Rome.  It  is  smgidar 
enough  that  it  should  be  utterly  discountenanced  in  Egyp^ 
as  well  as  a  similar  mutilation  of  any  other  animal.  This 
perhaps  is  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  superstition  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  well  if  the  modem  Egyptians  were 
equally  scrupulous  respecting  the  integrity  of  their  own 
species. 

Columella  says,  that  capons  can  be  made  by  euttiagoff  Uie 
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BpuTB  of  the  young  cock  to  the  qukk,  and  searing  the  wound 
with  a  Ted-hot  iron.  This  appears  to  be  much  more  than 
dcHibtful. 

Capons  are  not  subject  to  the  moulting.  Their  voice  loses 
its  strength  and  clearness ;  they  seldom  attempt  to  make  it 
heard,  and  are  sad  and  melancholy  in  their  disposition.  The 
cocks  treat  them  with  great  severity,  and  the  hens  hold  them 
in  detestation.  Th^  would  soon  £dl  a  sacrifice  to  the  per- 
secution of  their  companions,  if  man,  who  has  degraded  them 
for  his  own  purposes,  did  not  withdraw  them  to  fulfil  the 
object  of  their  destiny.  This  object  is  simply  to  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep,  that  they  may  get  fat  as  soon  as  possible.  How 
many  men,  without  being  in  the  same  situation,  have  no  other 
object  or  business  in  existence  ? 

A  singular  experiment  has  been  tried  with  capons,  in 
France,  according  to  M.  Parmentier,  to  make  them  perform 
the  office  of  hens,  in  conducting  chickens,  and  even  in  hatdiing 
eggB.  FcMT  this  purpose  a  stout  and  vigorous  capon  is  chosen, 
his  beUy  is  deplumed,  he  is  rubbed  with  nettles,  and  made 
dmnk  with  toast  and  wine.  This  treatment  is  repeated  tar 
two  or  three  days,  during  which  they  keep  him  shut  up  in 
smne  narrow  and  confined  place ;  then  he  is  put  iiito  a  cage 
with  two  or  three  chickens,  which  eat  with  him,  glide  imder 
his  bdly,  and,  by  their  down,  calm  the  smarts  which  the 
plucking  of  his  feathers  and  the  nettles  have  occasioned.  He 
soon  grows  attached  to  them,  and  calls  them  back  whoi  they 
quit  him.  Their  number  is  augmented  daily,  until  he  hiss  as 
many  as  the  volume  of  his  body  and  the  amplitude  of  his 
wings  will  cover.  When  the  intended  number  is  completed, 
he  must  be  left  with  them  two  days  longer  in  a  large  cage, 
and  then  permitted  to  proceed  forth  conducting  his  flocks 
He  will  prove  as  careful  and  attentive  to  them  as  the  most 
asriduous  female. 

It  was,  doubtless,  a  very  good  idea  thus  to  make  the  capon 
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a  substitute  for  the  hen,  as  the  latter  might  by  this  means  be 
continuously  engaged  in  the  business  of  reproduction.  But 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  means  adopted  for  this  purpose 
are  not  of  the  most  merciful  description.  Reaumur  was  of 
this  opinion :  and  not  thinking  it  necessary  to  make  the  capon 
drunk,  to  teach  him  the  trade  of  a  conductor,  and  still  leas 
to  pluck  out  his  feathers,  which  would  contribute  to  keep 
the  chickens  wann,  he  deemed  it  sufficient  to  put  him  at  first 
alone  into  a  bucket,  not  vary  wide,  but  rather  deep,  leave  him 
but  little  light,  take  him  out  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
put  him  under  a  cage,  where  he  might  find  some  grain ; 
then  two  or  three  chickens  were  put  into  him,  the  number 
gradually  augmented  as  at  first,  and  the  success  was  exactly 
the  same. 

Whoi  the  capon,  thus  become  a  conductor  of  chickens, 
reappears  in  the  poultry-yard,  his  demeanour  is  widely  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  originally  had  been.  Instead  of  being 
melancholy,  abashed,  and  humiliated,  he  assumes  a  bold, 
lofty,  and  triumphant  air;  and  such  is  the  influence  of 
audacity  over  all  animals,  that  this  borrowed  carriage  com- 
pletely imposes  on  the  cocks  and  hens,  and  prevents  them 
from  disturbing  him  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  charge.  At 
first  he  is  a  little  awkward  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  His 
ambition  of  imitating  in  his  gait  the  majesty  and  dignity  of 
the  cock,  makes  him  carry  his  head  too  stiff,  and  prevents 
him  from  seeing  the  chickens,  which  he  sometimes  inadver- 
tently thus  tramples  under  foot.  But  experience  som  teaches 
him  to  avoid  such  mishaps,  and  accidents  of  the  same  kind 
do  not  occur  again. 

As  the  vdce  of  the  capon  is  not  so  expressive  as  that  of  the 
hen,  to  engage  the  diickens  to  follow  and  assemble  near  him, 
this  deficiency  has  heea  supplied  by  attaching  a  little  bell  to 
bis  neck.  When  he  is  once  instructed  to  conduct  chickens  in 
this  way,  he  ahrays  remains  capable  of  doing  it;  or,  at  all 
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crents,  it  is  very  easy  to  bring  him  tiack  to  the  habit  of  it, 
when  necessary. 

The  capon  has,  also,  as  we  have  observed,  been  taught  to 
cover  eggs.  The  preliminaries  are  similar  to  those  we  have 
already  described  as  preparatory  to  his  conducting  chickens. 
There  is  considerable  advantage  in  this,  as  he  can  cover 
twenty-five  ^gs,  at  least ;  and  after  the  incubation,  he  will 
lead  the  young  ones  without  any  trouble.  He  may  be  made 
to  recommence  this  operation  two  or  three  times  successively, 
and  especially  if  care  be  taken  to  nourish  him  well.  Were  a 
practice  of  this  kind  generally  adopted,  hens  would  continue 
to  lay  without  intermission,  up  to  the  season  of  moulting. 

Hens  are  sometimes  caponed  as  well  as  cocks,  and  thereby 
the  flavour  of  their  flesh  is  very  much  improved. 

The  epicurism  of  man  has  suggested  various  modes  of 
fattening  fowls  excessively,  all  of  which  are  unnatural,  and 
moie  or  less  cruel.  Their  result,  in  fact^  is  always  to  pro- 
duce disease,  and  more  particularly  of  the  liver.  We  must 
be  excused  from  entering  into  any  details  respecting  them. 
They  only  show  how  far  a  perverted  taste  will  degrade  civi- 
lised man,  when  he  makes  his  intellectual  feumlties  wholly 
subservient  to  the  uncontrolled  requisitions  of  his  animal 
nature. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  modes  of  hatching  chickens  arti- 
ficially,  will,  however,  not  be  without  interest  for  our 
readers. 

When  men  had  tamed  those  fowls  which  people  our 
poultry-yards,  and  succeeded  in  making  hens  lay  eggs  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  they  were  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
immense  resources  thus  opened  to  them,  and  became  nafturally 
desirous  of  extending  them.  This  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the 
idea  of  artificial  incubation.  It  had  been  observed,  that 
^gs,  deposited  and  left  in  a  place  where  a  temperature  pre- 
dominated equally  elevated  and  invariable  as  that  which  the 
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hen  could  communicate  to  them,  became  hatched  of  thera'> 
selves.  The  natural  conclusion  from  this  was,  that  the  only 
oflSce  of  the  hen  in  incubation  was  that  of  an  agent  to  trans- 
mit the  quantity  of  caloric  necessary  for  the  development  oi 
the  embryo,  and  that  any  other  heat,  providing  that  it  waa 
absolutely  simihir  in  energy  and  duration,  would  produce  the 
same  effect. 

It  was  only  necessary  then  to  imitate  the  process  which 
chance  had  pointed  out,  and  to  choose  a  situation  where  the 
^gs  would  be  subjected  to  the  same  temperature  as  under 
the  female  whieh^had  laid  them.  Nothing  seemed  more  easy 
of  discovery  than  this ;  all  nations  were  interested  in  findii^ 
it  out,  and  yet  it  was  only  in  Egypt  that  modes  sufficiently 
perfect  for  this  purpose  were  invented,  and  from  which  any 
considerable  advantages  were  derived. 

The  ovens,  or  hatching-places,  invented  by  the  priests  of 
that  country,  furnished,  in  ancient  times,  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  chickens  in  the  year ;  and  at  present,  when  the  popu^ 
ladon  of  that  country  is  less,  and  the  ovens  are  managed  by 
simple  peasants,  who  inherit  the  secret  of  those  ancient  priests, 
they  still  produce  thirty  millions  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
In  the  records  of  other  nations,  from  the  highest  antiquity  to 
our  own  days,  we  find  no  accounts  of  eggs  artificially  hatched, 
a  few  excepted,  which  were  brought  to  perfection  by  methods 
very  different  from  those  of  the  Egyptians. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  success 
obtained  by  the  Egyptian  mode,  must  have  excited  the  emu- 
lation of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  as  they  could  not 
prevail  on  the  Egjrptian  priests  to  reveal  their  secret,  and 
as.  they  were  misled  by  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  that  those 
priests  employed  the  heat  of  dung  for  this  purpose,  their 
attempts  in  this  way  were  too  unproductive  to  induce  them 
to  form  establishments  worthy  of  the  notice  of  history.    They 
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ItATe  left  US  nothing  but  a  few  receipts  on  this  subjeet,  so 
inefficient  as  not  to  merit  transcription. 

Under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Livia^  the  wife  of  that 
emperor,  having  heard  that  a  man  had  succeeded  in  hatching 
chickens,  by  the  mere  heat  of  his  body,  remaining  in  bed  on 
the  eggs,  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  hens  employ  in  incu- 
baticn,  bethought  herself  of  hat<:hing  an  egg  by  keeping  it 
in  her  bosom*    It  produced  a  little  cock,  with  a  handsome 


Tiiis  circttmstance  excited  great  curiosity  and  interest. 
Attempts  were  renewed  to  find  out  the  means  of  supplying 
tlie  pbce  of  hens,  and  of  perixnrming  this  operation  on  a 
gnmd  scale,  and  without  oaploying  the  heat  of  dung«  It 
would  appear  that  the  efforts  made  at  this  time  of  which  we 
speak  were  more  succeseful.  The  mode  adopted  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  better.  According  to  Pliny,  eggs  were 
deposited  on  straw,  in  a  phice  heated  by  a  gentle  fire>  and 
turned  r^ularly  by  a  man  appointed  for  the  purpose*  From 
these  the  chickens  issued,  precisely  on'  the  same  day  as  they 
do  from  under  the  hens. 

We  are  ignorant  if  the  Romans  availed  themselves  of  this 
discovery  for  any  length  of  time,  or  turned  it  to  any  great 
advantage.  The  probability  is  that  they  did  not ;  for,. from 
the  time  of  Pliny  to  that  of  the  crusaders,  and  beyond  it,  we 
find  no  mention  of  artificial  incubaticMi  in  the  history  of  any 
people,  except  the  Egyptians.  Buton  the  revival  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  in  Europe,  we  find  the  Elgyptian  method  itself 
tmsmitted,  in  succession,  into  Malta,  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
France.  We  find  a  grand  Duke  of  Florence  causing  to  be 
brought  from  the  town  of  Berme,  in  Egypt,  one  of  those 
inheritors  of  the  secret  of  the  priests,  to  direct  an  oven  for 
the  hatching  of  eggs*  Then  we  read  of  a  king  of  Naples, 
Alphonso  the  Second,  establishing  one  at  Pongeal,  his  country- 
house  ;  and  finally,  Charles  the  Eighth  of  France  had  one 
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coDstructed  at  Amboise^  and  Fnmcis  the  FiiBt  followed  his 
example  at  Montrichard. 

These  multiplied  trials  of  the  Egyptian  method  should 
have  contributed  to  make  it  generally  adopted  in  Europe. 
Probably  they  were  not  always  sufficiently  successful  to  excite 
the  cupidity  of  private  persons.  They  were  considered  rather 
as  a  new  mode  of  amusement  lor  crowned  heads,  than  an 
object  of  advantageous  speculation  for  subjects.  However^ 
as  the  little  are  always  fond  of  aping  the  great,  the  people 
became  desirous  of  the  amusement  of  hatching  eggs,  as  wdl 
as  kings.  Inquiries  were  set  on  foot  as  to  the  posdlnlity  at 
doing  the  thing  on  a  small  scale,  and  at  a  small  expense. 
Philosophers  then  produced  the  old  recdpts  of  the  Greeks* 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  Portuguese  travellers  com* 
municated  the  system  employed  in  China.  This  consists  in 
putting  into  a  vase,  eggs,  which  are  sunk  in  fine  sand  at  the 
thick  end,  covering  them  with  a  mat,  and  placing  the  vase 
on  a  stove,  which  is  fed  with  live  coal. 

The  industry  and  ingenuity  of  our  Gallic  neighbours  soon 
modified  these  operations.  Olivier  de  Serres  tells  us  of  a 
small  portable  oven,  made  of  iron  or  copper,  in  which  eggs 
were  arranged,  mixed  with  feathers,  and  which  was  covered 
with  a  very  soft  cushion.  A  continued  and  equal  heat  was 
given  to  the  entire  stove,  by  means  of  four  lamps,  always 
kq>t  lighted.  But  this  celebrated  agriculturist  remarks,  that 
this  affiur  was  more  curious  than  useful,  and  that  the  chickens 
which  it  supplied  required  more  attention  than  others,  that 
they  were  more  weak,  and  more  subject  to  defluxions  and  to 
oolds. 

In  pursuing  this  investigation,  we  come  to  that  remarkaUe 
era  when  philosophical  travelers,  on  their  return  from  Egypt, 
brought  back  faithful  drawings  of  the  hatching-ovens  thare, 
and  descriptions  of  the  operations  which  they  had  seen 
employed  in  that  country.    We  also  come  to  the  time  when 
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aeddinitod  nAtiml  philosopher  invented  the  thermometer,  the 
■lOBt  ]»oparinstrument  forregulatingthetemperaturc  necessary 
lor  artificial  incubation.  Reaumur  employed  himself  in  collect- 
ing all  the  testimonies  of  travellers,  comparing  them  together, 
endeavoaring  to  reconcile  them,  and  repeating  all  the  pro* 
eesaes  of  this  art,  so  as  to  establish  it  finally  in  France.  Un- 
fortunately, certain  errors  had  crept  into  all  the  descriptions 
of  travellers,  which  Reaumur,  and  other  philosophers  after  him, 
ooDoeived  to  be  defects  in  the  art  itself.  He  could  not  pos^- 
sibly  doubt  the  success  with  which  the  experiment  had  been 
attended  in  Egypt ;  but  he  persuaded  himself  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  temperature  of  that  country.  He  judged  that  it 
would  be  imposttble  to  obtain  similar  results  in  France, 
where  the  dimate  could  not  correct  the  faults  in  the  modus 
uperandL  Instead,  therefore,  of  following  his  original  design 
of  bringing  to  perfection  the  Egyptian  plan,  he  endeavoured  to 
find  out  another.  He  devised  two  methods,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  as  more  convenient,  less  expensive,  and 
more  certain  than  the  Egyptian  system. 

The  first  consisted  in  placing  in  a  mass  of  dung  in  fomen- 
tation, some  casks,  upright,  and  plastered  internally,  in  which 
he  put  the  eggs*  ranged  in  suspended  baskets;  or  in  coverings 
aikd  enveloping  with  dung,  large  and  long  chests,  fixed  hori- 
aoDtally,  painted,  or  pitched  outside,  furnished  with  lead 
internally,  having  one  of  their  extremities  fastened  into  a 
waU,  and  opening  into  a  room  which  this  wall  separated 
from  the  dunghill.  Little  chariots,  on  casters,  were  passed 
tkrougfa  this  aperture,  containing  the  ^;gs. 

In  these  horizontal  boxes,  and  also  in  the  vertically  placed 
casks,  he  held  thermometers,  to  judge  of  the  temperature 
wliidi  reigned  there,  and  to  ascertain  if  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  or  lower  it. 

The  second  method  converted  either  into  a  sort  of  hot- 
bouse  the  place  above  those  ovois  that  are  oontinuaUy  em^ 
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ployed,  such  as  those  of  bakers,  oonfectkmen,  &C,  or  pve^ 
paling  chambers,  which  he  heated  by  a  stove,  dbserring  in  the 
iirst  case  to  modify  the  heat,  and  in  the  second  to  regulate  the 
fire,  by  the  assistance  of  his  thermometers,  so  that  during  the 
twenty-one  days  necessary  for  the  incubation  of  the  eggs,  the 
temperature  should  not  be  below  twenty-eight  degrees,  or 
above  thirty-four. 

By  dint  of  perseverance,  address,  and  care,  Reaumur  sue- 
ceeded  in  managing  these  operations  very  welL  But  tliey 
involve  so  much  trouble  and  difficulty  to  the  persons  to  whom 
their  execution  must  of  necesttty  be  ccmfided,  tha(t,  since  hit 
death,  nobody  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  them*  They  pro* 
duced  the  effect,  however,  of  inducing  other  natural  phikv 
sophevs  to  search  Ibr  methods  less  defective,  and  more  cleanly) 
with  a  view  to  an  establi§hment  of  this  kind  on  an  extensive 
scale.  M.  Chi^ineau,  author  of  a  book  called  *^  Homme  final 
de  la  Naiurei^  has  in  particular  shewn  a  vast  deal  of  intdli* 
gence  and  ingenuity  in  his  attempts  in  this  way. 

His  hatching-room  or  house,  is  a  round  building,  the  top 
of  which  is  a  vault,  with  four  triangular  windows,  each  open- 
ing at  {deasore  by  means  of  a  cord  passed  into  a  pulley.  The 
entrance  of  this  room  is  by  two  glass  doors,  one  internal,  Ae 
other  external.  Both  these^  as  well  as  the  windows,  are  pM>» 
vided  with  bands  of  lambskin,  and  to  the  last  door  is  a  cinw 
tain  of  duck  woollen  stuff.  The  exterior  of  this  little  bufld^. 
ing,  to  three-fourths  of  its  height,  is  also  covered  with  pieces 
of  doth.  In  the  interior,  areolar  tablets  are  arranged,  ott 
which  the  eggs  are  disposed,  and  which  may  contain  about 
ci^t  thousand.  Between  each  tablet  are  four  pipes,  oppodte 
to  each  cither^  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  air;  and 
whidi  open  and  shut  externally.  In  a  chamber  bebw  dna 
hatching-room,  a  stove  or  furnace  is  constructed,  into  wfaick 
is  dipped)  about  two  feet  deep,  the  base  of  a  copper  colimin, 
fiUed  with  irater,  heated  to  a  suitable  degree  by  ibe  fire  of 
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the  fonMoe.  This  oolcmn  pierces  the  floor  of  the  hatchings 
room,  rises  into  the  interior^  the  centre  of  which  it  occupies^ 
and  issues  out  hj  the  top. 

The  heat  aflbrdedby  this  central  oolunm  filled  with  water, 
18  mofe  constant  and  regular  than  any  which  had  been 
obtained  brfcve.  It  is  regulated  by  thermometers,  and  mode- 
mted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hatching-room  by  introducing 
the  external  air,  duough  the  windows,  and  by  means  of  the 
pipes  whidi  stand  between  the  tables.  This  heat,  in  the 
lawer  part,  when  it  has  a  tendency  to  diminish,  is  preserved 
hy  the  thidmess  of  the  wall,  and  by  the  woollen  stuff  with 
which  it  is  covered.  Finally,  to  render  this  heat  less  drying, 
is  placed  in  the  hatching-room,  the  vapour  of  which  is 
by  an  cxcdknt  hy grometa;,  c^  M*  Chapineai^s  in- 
venCkn,  and  wUdi  thus  renders  the  heat  as  humid  as  Aat 
which  ffihalfn  from  a  sitting  hen. 

Besides  those  methods  which  we  have  now  described,  many 
olfaefs  have  been  imagined  in  France,  where  strenuous  efforts 
hvfe  been  made  to  rivid  the  art  of  the  Egyptians.  It  would 
be  equally  superfluous  and  tedious  to  enter  into  any  details, 
eeeeendng  than.  They  have  been  all  more  or  less  success*' 
fol ;  and  chickens  have  been  produced  in  the  various  estft> 
MiAnwfita  finnided  ch  these  plans.  But,  after  idl,  the  num- 
ber little  exeeeded  Aat  which  was  obtained  by  the  efforts  of 
die  Gtedcs  and  Romans.  It  bare  no  scnrt  of  comparison  to  the 
^uaati^  produced  annually  hi  Egypt.  Instead,  therefioce,  of 
dwcBing  any  longer  on  the  French  systems,  it  will  be  more 
ilmstiiig  to  our  readers  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
Egyptian  plan,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  this  part  of  our 
sulgect. 

The  Egyptian  buildings  for  hatching  chickens  in,  are  made 
of  brick,  not  burnt,  but  dried  in  the  sun.  The  interior  ia 
kawfrted  longitudinally  by  a  gallery  or  corridor,  which  leparv' 
rates  two  pandld  ranges  of  ovens,  the  number  of  which  varies 
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from  three  to  eight  oil  each  side.  Each  of  these  oyens  has  two 
stories.  The  upper  compartment  has  a  door  opening  on  the 
corridor ;  a  hole  in  its  vaulted  roof,  which  is  closed  or  opened 
at  pleasure;  lateral  windows,  which  are  never  shut,  and 
which  communicate  with  the  upper  compartments  of  the 
neighbouring  ovens ;  a  circular  aperture  in  the  centre  of  its 
floor,  by  which  one  may  descend  into  the  lower  oompartmenty 
and  around  which  is  drawn  a  sort  of  trench  destined  to  receive 
and  contain  live  fuel,  the  heat  of  which  gives  out  through 
the  aperture  just  mentioned.  The  lower  compartment,  like 
the  upper,  has  a  door  which  opens  on  the  gallery,  and  on  the 
groimd  of  this  compartment  the  eggs  are  placed. 

In  front  of  the  principal  building  are  several  apartments^ 
one  of  which,  smaller  than  the  rest,  serves  as  a  furnace  to 
convert  the  pieces  of  dung  into  a  sort  of  charcoal,  and  thus 
prevent  them  from  spreading  a  smoke  when  they  are  put  into 
the  hatdung-ovens,  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  ^gs. 
Another  apartment  is  destined  to  receive  the  chickens  when 
they  are  disclosed.  In  a  third,  the  eggs  are  deposited  whidi 
are  intended  to  be  put  in  the  ovens.  In  a  fourth,  the  people 
lodge  who  are  charged  with  the  direction  of  all  these  opera- 
tions. 

All  these  buildings  are  invariably  on  a  level  with  thegioundy 
and  no  part  of  them  bdow  it  They  are  generally  backed 
against  those  little  hillocks,  so  frequent  in  Egypt,  which  are 
found  near  towns  and  villages,  of  earth,  rubbish,  &c.,  which 
the  people  are  thus  obliged  to  heap  up ;  for  if  spread  abroad, 
they  would  make  the  soil  unequal,  and  render  irrigation  diffi- 
cult, and  in  many  cases  impossible. 

Towards  the  middle  of  January  these  ovens  are  visited 
and  repaired ;  and  as  they  are  ammon,  and  each  of  them 
serves  a  department  of  fifteen  or  twenty  villages,  the  inha- 
bitants are  then  advertised  that  they  may  bring  their  eggs 
there. 
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As  Boon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  is  aniyed,  they  are  piit 
into  the  chambers  intended  for  the  first  incubation.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  for  this  purpose  they  never  employ  all  the 
cyvens,  but  only  half  of  those  which  the  building  contains ; 
and  that  if  there  are  a  dozen,  for  example,  they  are  taken  in 
the  following  order :  the  first,  the  third,  the  fifth,  the  seventh, 
the  ninth,  and  the  eleventh. 

The  eggs  are  ranged  three  deep,  in  the  lower  chambers  of 
each  oven,  on  a  bed  of  cut  straw  and  dust—  a  mixture  which 
Aristotle  in  all  probability  took  for  dimg.  In  the  trenches 
of  the  upper  apartments  is  then  placed  the  live  fuel,  resulting 
from  the  combustion  of  the  pieces  of  dung,  and  which  is  taken 
from  the  furnace  allotted  for  its  preparation.  After  a  few 
moments,  the  doors  of  the  two  compartments  are  closed,  and 
the  apertures  in  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  upper  compartments 
alone  left  open  an  instant. 

When  the  fuel  is  consumed,  it  is  renewed,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  as  citea  by  night,  observing  the  precaution 
ml  the  same  time  of  unstopping,  for  an  instant,  the  hole  in 
the  vault,  either  to  receive  the  air,  or  to  secure  the  eggs 
nganst  the  first  impression  of  the  heat. 

The  fire  is  thus  continued  for  ten  days.  Long  experience, 
praetised  tact,  and  the  application  of  the  eggs  agaiiist  the 
eydids,  are  the  only  thermometers  used  in  Egypt  for  the 
regulation  and  equalization  of  the  temperature. 

Dnrii^  this  space  of  time,  the  eggs  are  frequently  turned 
■nd  examined,  and  those  which  are  damaged,  or  unfecundated, 
are  removed. 

On  the  eleventh  day  the  second  hatching  b^ins,  that  is, 
new  eggB  are  placed  in  the  lower  lodges  of  the  six  ovens  left 
empty  at  the  time  the  first  hatching  began :  and  these  are 
managed  as  we  have  already  described ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
fire  is  kindled  in  these  ovens,  it  is  put  out  in  the  others,  so 
that  the  eggs  of  the  latter  are  warmed  only  by  the  fire  ne^Iy 
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Idndkd  in  the  former,  and  they  receive  the  heat  only  by  the 
lateral  windows,  which  are  in  the  upper  chambers  of  the 
ovens,  and  always  remain  open. 

The  second  hatching  being  thus  arranged,  one  half  of  the 
c|;gs  in  the  lowor  chambers  of  the  first  four  ovens  which  have 
been  employed,  are  removed,  and  extended  on  the  floor  of 
the  upper  chambers.  This  change  is  made  because  the  eggs 
require  so  much  more  care  as  they  approach  the  term  in 
which  the  chickens  should  come  forth.  They  may  be  visited, 
turned,  &c.  with  more  facility. 

When  the  twentieth  day  of  incubation  has  arrived,  some 
chickens  are  already  seen  to  break  their  shells ;  but  the  great 
minority  are  disclosed  the  following  day,  with  or  without 
assistance.  A  few,  however,  do  not  make  their  appearance 
until  the  twenty-second  day. 

The  strongest  chickens  are  then  carried  into  the  chamber 
destined  to  receive  them,  and  are  distributed  to  the  persons 
who  have  furnished  the  eggs,  and  who  recdve  two  chickens 
for  three  eggs.  The  weakest  are  kept  for  some  days  longer 
in  the  corridor. 

When  this  first  hatching  is  finished,  they  pitxseed  to  a 
third,  dealing  with  the  second  in  the  manner  we  have  just 
described  for  the  first ;  and  they  continue  the  same  system 
with  all  the  successive  incubations  which  take  place  during 
the  season. 

In  Egypt,  it  is  not  the  Bermeans  who  regulate  the  ovens, 
that  undertake  the  care  of  the  chickens.  Almost  as  soon  as 
they  have  issued  from  their  shells,  they  are  delivered,  in  bands, 
of  four  or  five  hundred,  to  those  who  have  furnished  the  eggs, 
and  the  women  in  each  house  charge  themselves  with  the  care 
of  them.  In  this  country,  where  it  seldom  or  never  rains, 
the  houses,  instead  of  slanting  roofs,  have  fiat  terraces, 
bounded  by  little  walls  four  or  five  feet  high.  It  is  in  these 
enclosures,  on  the  ground  of  which  a  bed  of  fine  earth  is 
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spread,  tluit  the  chickens  pass  the  day.  They  are  watched 
there,  to  preserve  them  from  kites,  and  are  fed  with  pounded 
miUet  and  rice. 

On  the  i4[^roach  of  night,  they  are  shut  up  in  cages,  made 
of  faranches  of  the  pahn-tree,  and  furnished  internally  with 
thick  doth,  and  they  are  taken  into  the  i^partments  of  the 
house.  One  month  is  sufBdait  to  fit  them  to  be  united  with 
the  fowl  in  the  poultry  yards. 

H.  Parmeatier  is  not  at  all  inclined  to  allow  any  thing  for 
the  influence  of  the  climate  isi  Egypt  in  the  success  of  these 
ciperatioiis.  But  we  really  think  that  much  more  is  attri«> 
butable  to  it  than  he  will  admit  We  will  concede,  if  he 
pleases,  that  the  business  of  artificial  incubaticm  may  be  car- 
ried OQ  as  wdl  in  Europe,  and  is  totally  uninfluenced  by  ex-» 
temal  temperature ;  a  fact,  however,  which  is  very  far  from 
being  demonstrated.  However,  we  will  concede  it ;  but  we 
nay  be  permitted  to  ask,  whether  the  agency  of  dimate  goes 
for  nothing  in  the  education  of  the  young  ?  That  it  does 
not,  afqpears  evident  from  his  own  detafls,  req)ecting  die  ex- 
tmofdmary  degree  of  caie  and  attention  eUigedto  be  a^lopted 
in  this  partieular  in  France,  with  the  chickens  which  hare 
been  artifidally  hatched.  To  preserve  them  in  existence, 
Aej  must  be  kept  in  the  most  close  and  tender  manner,  anil 
accustomed,  by  the  most  insensible  degrees,  to  the  imprtesion 
of  the  esctemal  iitmospha«.  The  air  which  they  respire  is 
foetitious ;  the  climate  which  Aey  inhabit  is  the  creation  of 
man,  and,  like  all  the  rest  ci  his  orations,  very  inadequate 
sidietStutes  for  the  genial  operations  of  nature.  This  tender 
mode  of  education  must  render  the  majority  of  these  young 
birds  feeble  and  unhealthy.  One  month,  as  we  have  seen^ 
sufiees,  in  Egypt,  to  qualify  the  artifidally  hatched  chickenp 
to  miB^e  with  the  rest  of  the  domestic  poultry  aod  provide 
for  themsdves.    In  France,  move  than  three  mM|t)i9  nuist 
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elapse  before  any  of  them  can  do  the  same.  This  fact  appears 
to  us  almost  decisiye  of  the  question. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  if  the  artificial  mode 
could  be  brought  to  succeed  in  Europe,  it  would  be  very 
desirable.  It  is  far  more  productive  in  Egypt  than  the 
natural  incubation  elsewhere.  If  it  succeeded,  there  would 
be  no  interruption  to  the  laying  of  hens  for  the  whole  season. 
From  various  accidents,  it  happens  that  more  than  half  the 
eggs,  which  are  incubated  by  hens,  prove  unproductive. 
Now,  in  Egypt  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  eggs  produce 
chickens.  The  conductor  of  one  of  these  hatching  establish^ 
ments  constantly  returns  two  thousand  chickens  for  three 
thousand  eggs,  and  contents  himself,  as  a  recompense  for  his 
cares,  with  the  birds  which  are  disclosed  from  the  remaining 
thousand. 

We  shall  now  notice  a  few  of  the  varieties,  or  sub-races, 
of  the  domestic  cock,  and  then  proceed  to  a  consideration  of 
such  speciea  as  have  been  considered  distinct  in  the  genuSb 
The  characters  which  mark  the  varieties,  or  sub-races,  are,  of 
course,  spedfieally  imimpOTtant.  They  consist,  chiefly,  in 
differences  of  size ;  greater  or  less  extent  of  oomb :  in  tiila 
last  being  double,  or  replaced  by  a  plume  of  feathers ;  in  the 
fbet  and  toes  bemg  feathered,  or  smooth ;  and  other  discte* 
paneies  of  the  same  nature. 

The  Crested  Cock  (GaUua  Crietatue)  differs  from  the 
domestic,  by  having  an  ample  tuft  of  feathers,  instead  of  a 
fleshy  comb,  upon  the  head ;  but  it  retains  the  wattles.  Some, 
indeed,  have  these  replaced  by  bunches  of  feathers ;  and  in  one 
— flaid  to  be  of  a  cross-breed  with  the  cocks  of  Hamburgh,  or 
perhaps  this  race  itself,  for  it  does  not  differ  from  Cristatus 
except  in  having  the  eyes  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  feathers  ■ 
mmilar  plumes,  falling  back  horieontally,  cover  the  ear6>  the 
occiput,  and  sometimes  the  throat. 
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The  race  of  crested  cocks  is  particularly  in  estimadoii  with 
the  curious.  It  is  cultivated  with  great  care ;  and  those  who 
are  desirous  of  propagating  any  singular  varieties  of  it,  isolate 
certain  individuals,  and  do  not  suffer  them  to  mingle  with 
others,  in  which  the  colours  are  differently  distributed.  Such 
varieties  are  more  esteemed  in  proportion  as  the  colours  are 
more  rare,  or  as  the  tuft  contrasts  with  the  rest  of  the  plumage. 
Though  the  differences  of  plumage  are  thus  preserved 
pretty  constant,  it  i^  certain  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the 
same  race,  and  cannot  be  reproduced  in  all  their  purity  with-* 
out  the  surveillance  of  man. 

Sonnini  tdls  us  that  these  cocks  are  much  esteemed  in 
Egypt,  in  conseqitence  of  the  goodness  of  their  flesh.  In 
Upper  Egypt  they  are  so  common  that  they  are  sold  at  the 
rale  of  two-pence  or  three*pence  a^piece.  They  are  equally 
abundant  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Turkish  and  Bantam  Cocks  are  considered  toge- 
ther by  M.  Temminck,  as,  in  truth,  there  is  a  great  analogy 
between  them.  They  do  not,  in  fact,  differ  very  materially 
from  our  domestic  race ;  and  .have  also  much  analogy  with 
the  Javan  species,  bankiva.  They  resemble  each  other  in 
size ;  their  tail  is  not  nearly  so  vertical  as  in  our  domestic 
breed,  and  they  are  smaller  than  our  cock.  They  may  be 
considered,  perhaps,  as  the  result  of  a  breed,  less  crossed, 
more  directly  originating  from  bankiva. 

Tlie  bantam  cocks  differ  ftom  the  Turkish  m  the  jEeathers, 
more  or  less  long,  with  which  the  tarsus,  and  frequently  even 
the  toes,  are  covered.  These  feathers  do  not  constitute  any 
specific  difference ;  they  appear  to  be  simply  the  effect  of 
superabundant  nourishment,  with  the  inseparable  consequence 
of  domestication.  The  same  effect,  produced  by  the  same 
causes,  is  found  in  many  races  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  which 
have  also  the  tarsi  and  feet  furnished  with  feathery  of 
greater  or  less  length. 
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The  raees  of  the  Turldah  and  Bantam  cocks  aie 
guiflhed  by  a  very  brilliant  plumage^  which  in  the  oocka 
is  most  generally  of  a  golden  lustre. 

The  Dwarf  Cocky  though  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  other 
race,  is  very  similar  to  the  common  cocks  and  hens.  The 
legs  are  in  general  very  short ;  and  the  general  size  varies  in 
different  individuals ;  some  are  as  large  as  the  crovr,  others 
do  not  exceed  the  pigeon  in  bulk.  The  majority  have  the 
toes  feathered ;  some  sub-races  have  the  comb  doublci  others 
single ;  some  carry  the  wings  so  low»  that  they  trail  along 
the  groimd.    The  colours  of  the  plumage  vary. 

There  is  a  multitude  more  of  the  races  of  our  domestic 
oock,  whose  variations  finom  that  qpedes,  and  fixmi  the 
varieties  now  described,  do  not  appear  of  suflBdent  importaoce 
to  demand  a  distinct  enumeration.  We  pass  on  to  the 
different  species,  or  what  are  considered  as  such. 

We  b^^  with  the  Jago  Cods  (GaUua  Giganiewi).  lliis 
bird  lives  in  a  wild  state,  in  the  forests  of  the  southern  part 
<Kf  llie  Island  of  Sumatra;  it  is  also  found  in  the  western 
portions  of  the  Island  of  Java.  Dampier  and  Bfarsden  have 
noticed  it*  The  lest,  who  speaks  of  it  very  succinctly,  says^ 
that  he  saw  a  cock  of  this  species,  whidi,  standing  on  the 
floor  of  an  apartment,  reached  easily  to  the  dtnner4able  with 
his  bill ;  when  this  bird  was  fatigued,  he  rested  himsdf  on 
the  first  articulation  of  the  leg,  and,  even  then,  was  taller  than 
our  domestic  cock,  A  I^  of  this  bird,  in  poasession  of 
M.  Temminck,  was  of  an  enormous  siae,  and  had  a  spur  two 
inches  long* 

The  Paduan  cocks,  and  the  hens  of  Sansevarre,  (Gattua 
jRateotmia),  seem  to  approach  the  nearest  to  this  Jago  npedfUf 
and  may  be  considered  as  varieties  or  descendants  of  it. 
This  race  is  almost  double  the  siae  of  our  domestic  cocks  and 
hens ;  their  voice  is  strong  and  hoarse ;  and  the  weight  is 
eight  or  ten  pounds.     To  this  race  may  ako  be  seferred  the 
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great  oocks  of  Rhodes,  of  Persia,  and  of  Pegu ;  and  the  large 
hens  of  Bahia,  mentioaed  by  Dampier. 

In  a  natural  order,  4be«peebs»SanMM  should  occupy  the 
second  rank,  as  having  concurred  to  the  production  of  our 
domeatic  fowl  and  their  nummMis  •variations.  In  fact,  on 
ooDsidering  this  bird,  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  many  re- 
lations with  our  nflMg^  cocks  df  >llie  middle  siae;  the  form 
and  colour  are  the  same ;  the  crest  and  wattles  are  like  those 
cf  our  oocks ;  and  the  hen  so  much  resembles  a  common  hen, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it,  except  by  the  less  vertical 
slant  of  the  tail.  This  cUDWt^  is  much  more  apparent  in  die 
nude ;  it  may  be  observed,  however,  that  in  all  the  primitivei 
qpecies  known,  the  tail  haanotiio  verticid  a  position,  nor  is  it  mf 
abundantly  provided  iddk  covering  feadiers,  as  in  the  domie^c 
cocks.  It  would  appear,  that  in  the  last,  the  superabundance 
of  nourishment,  and  lAnaissiduoos  care  of  main,  have  powier* 
ftdly  contributed  to  finnash  them  with  juices,  proper  for  the 
dev^opment of  all  their  organs;  tins  is  amply  proved  by 
the  diftient  races  of  which  we  have  already  given  &  slq^ht 
survey. 

No  primitive  spedei  yef  known  exhibit  so  much  analogy 
with  ourdotflestic  breeds  as  die'Jago  and  Bankiva.  Hie 
females,  like  our  hens,  have  small  crests,  and  the  sldn  of  the 
neck  is  denuded  of  feathers. 

Tlieae  birds  were  brought  from  Java  by  M.'  Leschenault. 
Hie  iahaUtants  of  itii  interior  of  that  oountiy  call  thtai 
Afam  Bankiea ;  Aej  inhabit  great  forests,  and  are  often 
fimnd  along  the  borders  of  woods;  they  are  exceedingly  wild. 
They  very  much  resemble,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
both  in  £nrm  and  colours,  die  Turkish  and  Bantam  breeds. 
The  position  of  the  tail,  however,  differs,  being  horizontal 
and  vaulted  in  Bankiva,  while  in  the  last  mentioned  races,  it 
is  mote  raised,  and  fiirms  two  vertical  pknes.  The  feathers 
wUdi  ftll  from  the  neck  over  the  top  of  the  back  are,  as  in 
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our  cocks,  loDg,  and  with  divided  barbs.  The  end  of  eadi 
feather  widens  a  little,  and  is  rounded.  The  colours  of  the 
plumage  are  exceedingly  brilliant.  The  hen  is  smaller  than 
the  cock,  and  her  tail  is  also  a  little  horizcmtal  and  vaulted  ; 
she  has  a  small  crest,  and  the  fleshy  appendages  or  wattle^ 
are  very  short ;  the  space  round  the  qres  is  naked,  as  well  aa 
the  throat ;  and  on  tins  last  part  are  some  small  feathers^ 
distant  from  each  other,  through  which  the  red  skin  is  per« 
oeptible. 

The  WUd  Code  of  Sonnerai,  which  this  travdlar  dia- 
covered  in  the  vast  and  solitary  forests  of  India,  is  supposed 
by  him  to  be  the  source  of  our  domestic  races.  We  have 
already  seen  the  contempt  with  which  this  writer  treats  the 
ophnons  of  others,  concerning  the  existence  of  wild  cocks  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in  the  new  world.  He  appears 
to  have  particularly  piqued  himself  on  the  discovery,  as  if  he 
had  found  out  the  only  source  to  which  the  common  breed 
could  possibly  be  referred ;  but  this  idea  of  his  has  been 
shewn  to  be  totaUy  destitute  of  foundation ;  frar  not  only  are' 
the  common  races  with  great  probability  referred  to  the 
primitive  species,  which  we  have  just  described,  but  actually 
the  cock  of  Sonnerat  would  appear  to  have  little  or  no  share 
in  their  origination. 

The  cock  of  Sonnerat,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  ex- 
tremity  of  its  lowered  and  extended  tail,  is  about  two  feet  four 
inches  in  length ;  its  bulk  is  one-third  less  than  that  of  our 
village  cock ;  from  the  level  of  the  feet  to  the  summit  of  the 
head,  crest  not  included,  are  fourteen  inches  and  a  half;  the 
crest  is  indented;  and  the  wattles  resemble  those  of  our 
dcanesdc  cock ;  but  the  naked  parts  of  the  head  and  duoat 
are  more  considerable. 

The  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  grow  longer  as  they 
approach  the  body,  and  their  fcnrm  and  nature  are  diilerent 
from  those  of  the  same  parts  in  other  cocks,  whether  wild  or 
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donestic ;  the  tube  is  gfoso,  and  ccmadenibly  expimded ;  it 
forms  a  white  stripe  along  the  entire  of  the  feather,  as  far  as 
the  extremity,  where  it  dilates  and  gives  rise  to  an  extension  of 
a  cartilaginoiis  nature,  and  rounded  form;  this  lamina  is 
whitish,  thin,  and  very  polished;  this  substance  is  found  still 
flsore  aiqMurent  upon  the  wings :  the  extremity,  in  fact,  of  all 
the  alar  feathers  fcMrms  a  broad,  cartilaginous  plate,  whose 
substance  is  solid,  and  very  thick  to  the  touch,  though  as 
lustrous  and  polished  as  in  the  feathers  of  the  neck.  These 
laminsB  are  of  a  deep-red,  and  finrm  by  their  reunion  a  plate 
of  a  red  mamm,  which  looks  as  if  it  were  varnished. 

The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  has  neither  crest 
nor  wattles;  the  throat  is  covered  with  feathers— «  marked 
distinction  from  our  domestic  hens.  The  circumference  round 
the  eye  is  naked  and  reddish. 

Thisspedes  inhabits  India;  it  lives  in  the  great  forests,  and 
qontinues  to  reproduce  there  in  the  wild  state.  It  is  clearly 
distinct  from  the  domestic  races  educated  by  the  Indians ;, 
these  resemble,  in  all  respects,  the  other  dcmiesticated  saoes  oC 
the  cock  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  Negro  Cock^  which  Tiatham  marks  as  a  variety,  M. 
Temminck  seems  to  consider  as  a  disdnct  i^iedes;  itisorigiuK 
ally  of  India,  and  remarkable  for  the  colour  of  the  crest  and 
wattles,  which  are  of  a  blackish  violet.  The  skin  is  totally 
Uack,  and  the  periosteum  is  tinted  with  this  colour.  On  this, 
colourof  the  flesh  and  bones,  however,  writers  are  notagreed. 
Mamdm  and  Freyer  tell  us,  that  the  bones  of  these  oodb. 
are  of  a  dedded  Uack  ;  others  tell  us  that  even  the  fleflfe  i| 
Uack.  M.  Temminck^s  observations  present  a  different  result. 
AcoQiding  to  him,  the  epidennis  and  periosteum  alone  are 
Uack.  The  bones  are  like  those  of  all  other  races,  and  the 
flesh  is  white  and  well-tasted.  Many  travellers,  who  have 
seen  these  birds  in  several  parts  of  India,  where  the  in* 
habitants  rear  them,  confirm  this  assertion. 
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These  codes  hove  indented  crests  and  wattles,  like  our  own. 
The  plumage  is  generally  black,  with  hiDnzed  reflexions;  but 
in  domestication,  is  found  to  assume  various  colours. 

The  domestic  race  of  these  cocks  is  not  very  abundant,  nnr 
is  much  cultivation  bestowed  upon  it  The  epidermis,  as 
Uack  as  ink,  presents  a  disgusting  appearance,  when  the 
bird  is  served  up  at  table.  When  the  liens  mix  with  other 
loales,  mongrels  of  various  colours  are  produced ;  some  of 
these  have  the  epidermis  and  periosteum  tinted  with  Uack^ 
and  others  entirely  resemble  our  common  hcn&  The  natnre 
at  these  birds  is  very  wild,  and  the  hens  are  not  fruitful. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  M.  Tenmiinck,  as  to  die 
distinction  of  this  spedes,  which  is  strongly  confirmed  by  tlie 
egamination  of  its  internal  parts. 

M.  d^Azara,  in  his  essays  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
quadrupeds  of  Paraguay,  says,  that  in  that  country,  at 
Bucaos  Ayres,  and  in  the  range  of  the  Andes,  thcfe  are  also 
hens,  whose  feathers,  feet,  crest,  barbs,  and  skin,  are  Uack  ; 
the  flesh  is  of  a  deeper  colour  than  Aat  of  common  hens,  and 
the  bones  more  opake.  It  is  singular  that  no  mention  is  made 
of  these  birds  in  M.  d^ Asaia^s  book  on  the  ornithology  of 
those  countries. 

The  Silk  Cocky  also  a  variety  of  the  common,  in  Tialhanv 
M»  Temminek  considers  specifically  distinct*  Like  Ae  n^ro 
code,  theqpidermis  and  periosteum  are  black ;  but  the  flesh  is 
white,  and  of  an  exquisite  flavour.  These  birds  would  be 
esteemed  equal  to  the  pintado  as  a  ddioa^,  but  for  the  i^ 
pugnont  aspect  of  their  skin. 

The  livery  of  this  Urd  is  of  a  pure  white;  the  crest  and 
wattles  are  of  the  colour  of  lake.  All  the  barbs  cf  the 
feathers  are  divided  and  extremely  silky  ;  even  the  down  al 
the  origin  of  the  feathers  is  less  close,  and  of  a  finer  tiasoe, 
dian  in  the  races  of  Gomacii  oocks. 

The  females  are  bad  pklers,  and  mudi  care  is  necessary  to 
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make  tfaem  lay»  The  species  is  very  wild,  and  the  cocks  are 
not  so  courageous  as  ours.  They  are  not  easily  brought  to 
ally  with  commau  heos,  but  the  production  is  fruitful. 

This  qpecies  inhalnts  different  parts  of  Asia;  it  is  found  in 
Japan  and  China,  where  the  inhabitants  keep  them  in  cages 
to  sell  them  to  the  Europeans.  It  seems  imjvobable  that 
they  will  erer  become  very  useful  in  a  domesticated  state. 

The  Critped  or  Friealand  Cock  (Var.  G.  Latham)  has 
all  the  feathers  turned  and  friazled ;  it  is  smaller  than  our 
common  species,  more  wild,  and  less  suitable  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  chickens  of  this  species  are  very  senable  to 
cold,  and  especially  to  wet ;  these  birds  are  seldom  reared, 
but  fi»r  curiosity.  Those  which  partake  most  of  the  primitive 
type  have  white  plumage  and  smooth  feet  They  axe  natives 
of  Asia,  and  are  found  in  a  domestic  state  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  all  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

There  is  a  species,  called  by  the  Malays^  in  Java,  Ajfom^ 
alaa  {Oallua  Fureatua^  Temm.) ;  this  name  signifies  wild- 
eock,  or  cock  of  the  woods.  They  distinguish  it  from  their 
ayam^bankiva,  and  also  from  Ayam,  which  is  the  denomi- 
natioQ  of  the  domestic  cock. 

The  Ayam-alas  is  remarkable  for  its  horizonfadl  and  forked 
taiU  fiv  its  smooth  crest,  and  &>r  having  but  a  single  wattle^ 
or  membranous  appendage,  which,  beginning  $X  the  lower 
mandible  of  the  bill,  descends  along  the  naked  part  of  the 
throat,  where  it  forms  several  folds.  It  is  also  distinguished 
by  the  rounded  forms  of  die  feathers  of  the  neck,  and  upper 
part  of  the  back,  the  barbs  of  which  are  very  close,  velvety^ 
and  8oale-like«  The  male  is  about  two  feet  long.  The  hen 
of  the  ayaoMdas,  differs  likewise  fixmi  the  common  heti,  in 
the  tail,  Sorm  of  the  neck-feathers,  and  total  want  of  crest 
and  waUlcs;  she  measures  fourteen  inches. 

This  fine  species  is  very  abundant  in  the  great  forests  of 
the  inteiiar  of  Java«    The  birds  usually  remain  during  the 
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day  on  the  borders  of  woods.  Their  nature  is  wild ;  they  are 
attentive  to  conceal  themselves  on  the  least  indication  of 
danger,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  approach  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  them.  They  are  not  easily  tamed,  and  are  not  kept 
in  general  in  a  domesticated  state.  The  male,  however,  is 
said  to  produce  with  the  domestic  hen. 

The  Rumpless  or  Perrian  Cockf  (G.  Ecaudatus^  a 
variety  by  Tiatham,  is  a  species  with  Temminck.  It  has 
given  rise  to  many  exaggerated  stories. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1693  we  read,  that 
the  cocks  of  Virginia  are  rumpless;  it  was  affirmed  that 
these,  transported  from  England  to  Virginia,  lost  their  tails— 
an  assertion  which  iqppears  to  be  totally  destitute  of  truth. 
Buffisn,  however,  took  up  the  story,  and  ccmduded  that  this 
qiecies  was  native  to  Virginia. 

This  opinion  is  now  positively  known  to  be  utterly  erro- 
neous ;  the  rumpless  cock  is  not  a  native  of  the  new  world, 
for  this  primitive  species,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  inhabits  the 
immense  forests  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  h&i  constructs 
her  nest  upon  the  ground ;  it  is  rudely  interlaced  with  fine 
plants,  and  resembles  the  nests  of  partridges.  The  natural 
disposition  of  this  bird  is  wild,  and  the  cock  frequently 
crows,  but  less  sonorously  than  ours,  though  the  cadence  is 
similar.  The  Cingalese  call  this  species  WaUikUcUij  (oock 
of  the  woods). 

The  distinctive  character  of  this  q)ecies  consists  in  the 
absence  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  whidi  supports  that  car- 
nosity  named  rump ;  the  want  of  this  vertebra  is  the  natural 
cause  that  the  cocks  and  hens  of  this  species  have  no  caudal 
quills  or  coverts,  which  in  other  birds  are  implanted  in  this 
part ;  it  is  also  distinguished  by  a  rounded  crest,  without 
emarginations.  There  are  wattles,  like  as  in  our  oock,  from 
die  base  of  the  lower  mandible.  The  feathers  of  the  neck 
are  long  and  slender,  with  disunited  and  silky  barbs. 
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We  come  now  to  the  Pheasants,  properly  so  called. 
Their  generic  characters  are,  a  moderate  bill,  with  the  base 
naked;  upper  mandible,  vaulted,  convex,  and  depressed 
towards  the  end ;  nostrils,  basal  and  lateral,  and  half-closed 
by  a  vaulted  membrane ;  cheeks  covered  with  small  verru- 
cose  barbies;  head  and  throat  covered  with  feathers;  feet 
with  three  toes  before  and  one  behind  ;  three  anterior  toes, 
united  by  a  short  membrane ;  a  conical  spur  on  the  tarsus  ; 
tail  considerably  graduated,  conical,  and  composed  of 
«igfateen  quills;  wings,  short;  the  three  external  remiges 
diorter  than  the  fourth  and  fifth,  which  are  the  longest  of  all. 

MoQtbeillard,  the  coadjutor  of  BuiFon,  thus  speaks  of  the 
native  country  of  the  Common  Pheasant^  ( Phasianus  CoU 
chiciLa) — 

'^  It  is  sufficient  to  name  this  bird  to  remind  us  of  the 
place  of  its  origin.  The  pheasant,  that  is,  the  bird  of  the 
Phasis,  was,  it  is  said,  exclusively  confined  to  Colchis,  before 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts ;  those  Greeks,  asc^Qding  the 
Phasis,  to  arrive  at  Colchis,  beheld  these  fine  birds  spread  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  by  bringing  them  back  to  their 
own  country,  bestowed  upon  it  a  gift  more  precious  than  the 
golden  fleece.  At  the  present  day,  the  pheasants  of  Colchis, 
or  Hingrelia,  and  some  other  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
are  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  known  world.^ 

From  these  countries  they  have  been  extended  into  almost 
all  the  regions  of  the  known  world.  They  are  found  in  the 
major  part  of  Europe ;  they  are  very  abundant  in  Spain,  in 
Italy,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  (Bohemia  in  particular) 
and  hi  the  South  of  France.  In  the  North,  they  are  less 
common,  lih^  species,  says  M.  Temminck,  would  soon  be 
destroyed  in  Holland,  if  a  certain  number  were  not  destined 
every  year  to  repeople  the  woods  and  parks.  To  procure 
pheasants  for  this  purpose,  one  or  many  small  places  are 
cleared  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  about  three  or  four  feet  in 
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diameter ;  the  pheasants  are  habituated  to  come  there  and 
take  hempseed.  About  the  month  of  September,  nets  are 
spread  in  these  places ;  it  is  then  easy  to  procure  as  many  as 
will  serve  for  the  following  year. 

In  England,  pheasants  are  abimdant  enough  in  some  parts, 
breeding  in  the  woods,  and  affording  fine  sport  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  shooting.  Like  other  game,  they  are  preserved 
by  laws,  which,  however  decried  by  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  pick  holes  in  all  existing  institutions,  are  indispensably 
necessary,  in  this  country,  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of 
all  species  of  this  kind. 

The  common  pheasant  does  not  appear  to  inhabit  Africa ; 
it  is  not  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though  Buffoo, 
on  the  authority  of  Kolben,  assures  us  of  the  reverse.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  colony  give  the  name  to  other  birds 
(fezant)^  among  others,  to  a  species  of  franoolin.  This  is 
the  bird  to  which  Sparmann  has  also  given  the  name  of 
pheasant. 

The  common  pheasant  is  greatly  multiplied  in  China, 
where  it  lives  in  the  woods,  without  mixing  with  the  other 
species,  which  are  also  equally  abundant  in  this  mighty 
empire. 

We  find  from  the  travels  of  Pallas  that  pheasants  are 
found  even  in  Siberia.  They  are  very  common  among  the 
Kirghis,  who  ornament  their  bonnets  with  the  plumes  of  this 
bird. 

It  is  easy  to  conclude  from  the  shortness  of  the  wings  of 
the  pheasant,  and  its  consequent  brief  and  heavy  flight,  that 
it  could  not  of  itself  cross  the  seas  which  separate  the  old 
from  the  new  oontinoit ;  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  all  travellers,  who  are  agreed  that  no  pheasmts 
are  to  be  found  through  the  vast  extent  of  America ;  for  the 
hoccos,  penelopes,  and  cocks,  must  be  utterly  excluded  from 
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this  genus,  as  likewise  the  argus,  which  has  no  relation  what- 
erer  with  it. 

The  common  pheasant  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. The  hen  is  smaller,  and  has  very  little  expression  in 
her  physiognomy :  the  young,  previously  to  the  first  moult- 
ing, have  a  plumage  uniformly  grey;  but  after  this  they 
b^in  to  assume  the  colours  of  the  adult. 

Although  the  nature  of  the  pheasant  is  extremely  wild,  and 
he  will  fly  from  the  least  danger,  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  catch  him  in  snares ;  he  allows  himself  to  be  taken  indis* 
criminately  in  all  kinds  of  traps  and  nets.  He  runs  with  very 
great  celerity,  and  seldom  flies  ofi^,  except  when  pursued  or 
hunted.  He  ft-equently  changes  place  when  the  grass  or 
bushes  are  too  moist ;  when  he  takes  to  flight,  his  wings 
make  a  considerable  noise,  and  the  male,  at  such  times,  sends 
forth  sonorous  cries.  The  life  of  the  pheasant  is  calculated 
At  Iran  six  to  ten  years ;  he  rarely  lives  longer. 

The  pheasants  delight  most  in  wooded  plains;  they 
frequent  humid  places,  where  they  find  abundance  of  snails, 
of  which  they  are  very  fond;  the  fruit  of  the  wild  mulberry  is 
also  a  favourite  food  with  them,  and  they  eat  it  in  great  abun- 
dance. Their  aliment  consists  besides,  in  all  kinds  of  grain, 
nnaU  peas,  lentils,  juniper  berries,  elder  berries,  gooseberries, 
the  seed  of  genista,  medlars,  beech-mast,  pimpernel,  worms, 
ants,  and  other  insects. 

Pheasants  usually  perch  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the 
night,  and  when  the  young  of  the  first  year  are  pursued,  they 
often  place  themselves  on  the  branches,  even  in  view  of  the 
dog  that  sets  them,  which  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  fowler 
of  killing  them  at  his  ease. 

The  disposition  of  the  pheasant  is  by  no  means  sociable ; 
he  avoids  not  only  man,  but  his  own  fellows ;  it  is  only  in 
the  season  of  reproduction  that  the  male  seeks  his  companion, 
and  this  usually  takes  place  towards  the  month  of  March  or 
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April.  One  male  is  sufficient  for  many  females  in  the  wild 
state ;  in  captivity,  he  receives  but  three ;  a  greater  number 
would  not  produce  the  same  advantages  as  the  common  hens, 
as  the  pheasant  is  less  vigorous  than  the  cock.  For  breeding 
with  proper  effect,  the  male  should  be  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  females  should  be  but  three  years  old.  Many 
amateurs  cause  the  eggs  of  the  pheasant  to  be. hatched  by 
hens. 

In  a  state  of  captivity,  the  young  pheasants  require  much 
care ;  the  most  critical  period  for  these  birds  is  when  the 
tail  begins  to  shoot.  They  may  at  first  be  fed  with  a  mix- 
ture, composed  of  hard  eggs,  crumb  of  bread,  minced  lettuce, 
and  ant-eggs.  The  larvae  of  the  blue-fly,  which  deposits  its 
eggs  in  meat,  are  also  recommended  for  them  by  some 
writers. 

The  domestic  education  of  game  is  the  best  method  of 
repeopling  an  estate  with  them,  and  repairing  the  destruction 
occasioned  by  the  chase.  M.  Temminck  recommends  the 
following  methods : 

A  place  should  be  selected  to  contain  the  pheasants,  wt- 
rounded  with  walls  of  sufficient  height  to  prevent  the  incur- 
sions of  foxes,  &c.,  and  of  an  extent  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  game  to  be  brought  up ;  ten  acres  will  be  enough 
^;r  one  person  to  superintend ;  but  the  more  extensive  the 
space  is  the  better.  It  is  necessary  that  the  troops  of  young 
game  should  be  sufficiently  removed  from  each  other,  to 
prevent  their  ages  from  being  confounded.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  those  which  are  strong  is  dangerous  tor  the  feeble. 
In  the  greater  part  of  this  space  there  should  be  plenty  of 
grass,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  small,  thick  tufted  bushes, 
that  each  group  of  birds  may  have  one  within  reach ;  this  is 
a  matter  of  indispensable  necessity  in  warm  weather. 

To  procure  pheasant^s  eggs  with  greater  facility,  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  a  certain  number  of  hens  all  the  year  round. 
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seven  of  these  are  shut  up  with  a  cock,  in  separate  enclosures, 
vhich  are  covered  with  a  net.  The  separation  between  two 
of  these  enclosures  should  be  sufficiently  thick,  to  prevent  the 
pheasants  in  one  seeing  those  in  another ;  if  the  cocks  saw 
esch  other,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  would  take  place,  which  would 
be  injurious  to  propagation.  The  pheasants  should  receive 
Douriahing  and  stimulating  food,  which  hastens  the  period  of 
reproduction,  but  they  should  not  be  fattened,  as  this  is  dan- 
gerous. The  hens  which  are  too  fat  do  not  lay  so  many 
tggs^  and  the  shell  of  the  latter  is  so  soft  that  there  is  a  risk 
of  their  being  broken  in  incubation.  The  enclosures  should 
have  a  southern  aspect,  and  be  defoided  on  the  northern  side 
by  a  wood,  or  high  wall. 

Pheasants  lay  towards  the  end  of  April ;  it  is  then  neces- 
my  to  collect  the  eggs  every  evening,  for  otherwise  they 
would  be  often  broken  or  devoured  by  the  hens  themselves. 
About  eighteen  of  them  may  be  put  under  a  common  hen, 
of  which  a  trial  has  been  made  the  preceding  year ;  the  in- 
cubation should  take  place  in  a  subterraneous  chamber,  so 
that  the  heat  may  be  moderated,  and  the  impression  of  thun- 
der be  less  felt.  The  incubation  of  these  eggs  continues  for 
twentjofour,  and  sometimes  for  twenty-five  days,  before  the 
young  pheasants  are  excluded. 

When  this  takes  place,  they  should  be  left  for  twenty-four 
hours  under  the  hen,  without  receiving  any  thing  to  eat  A  box 
about  three  feet  long,  and  two  and  a  half  wide,  is  the  only 
space  which  they  should  at  first  be  allowed  to  traverse.  The 
ben  is  to  be  with  them,  but  kept  in  by  a  grating,  which  does 
not  prevent  communication  with  the  young  pheasants ;  the 
part  of  the  box  which  the  hen  inhabits,  is  closed  at  top,  but 
the  rest  is  open.  A  roof,  however,  of  light  planks,  to  put  on 
oocasiooally,  is  necessary,  to  protect  the  young  birds  either 
from  rain  or  a  too  powerful  sun.  Their  liberty  is  gradually 
c&Iarged,  and  after  fifteen  days  they  may  be  left  entirely  free ; 
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but  the  hen,  which  always  remains  shut  up,  serves  as  a  rally- 
ing point  for  the  young  pheasants,  and  by  continually  calling 
them  back,  prevents  them  from  wandering. 

Eggs  of  ants  should,  if  possible,  constitute  their  constant 
food  for  the  first  month ;  it  is  even  dangerous  to  dispense 
with  them  altogether  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them, 
in  sufficient  abundance,  renders  it  necessary  to  find  out  some 
substitute;  hard  eggs,  mixed  with  crumb  of  bread,  and  a 
little  lettuce,  will  answer  pretty  well.  Their  repasts  should 
not  be  too  frequent,  at  this  early  epoch,  and  they  should 
receive  but  little  at  a  time;  this  is  the  only  means  of  securing 
them  from  contagious  and  even  incurable  maladies.  It  is 
justified  by  experience,  and  accordant  with  nature.  The  hen 
pheasant  in  the  woods  leads  her  young  about  continually  all 
day  long,  and  this  continual  change  of  place  gives  them  the 
opportunity  of  feeding  without  repletion.  After  a  month  the 
quality  of  their  food  may  be  changed  a  little,  and  the  quan- 
tity augmented. 

The  young  pheasants  are  subject  to  be  attacked  by  a 
species  of  lice,  which  proves  to  them  a  dangerous  and  even  a 
fatal  malady,  if  not  remedied  in  time ;  the  only  means  of 
preventing  it  is  by  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  respect- 
ing them  and  their  habitation.  With  the  young  pheasants 
dangers  diminish  as  they  advance  in  age,  but  they  have  still 
a  critical  period  to  undergo.  Wben  they  are  a  little  more 
than  two  months  old,  the  feathers  of  their  tail  begin  to  fall, 
and  new  ones  to  shoot  out.  This  period  may  be  accelerated, 
and  rendered  less  dangerous,  by  feeding  them  on  the  ^gs 
of  ants.  These,  however,  should  not  be  given  too  abundantly, 
for  a  superabundance  of  this  kind  of  food  is  as  pernicious 
as  its  use  is  necessary. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  be  very  particular  about  the 
water  which  is  given  to  the  young  pheasants.  It  should  be 
of  the  best  quality,  and  continually  renewed.     Inattention  in 
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tioB  reqpect  exposes  the  young  pheasants  to  a  malady  very 
oommon  with  chickens,  called  the  pip. 

As  the  object  of  this  domestic  education  of  game  is  to 
repeople  the  woods,  as  soon  as  it  is  finished  the  young  birds 
should  be  dismissed  from  their  enclosures,  and  set  free  on  the 
estate  at  large.  This  may  be  done  when  they  are  about  two 
months  and  a  half  old  ;  but  their  nurse  should  be  allowed  to 
go  with  them,  to  teach  them  the  means  of  procuring  their 
own  subsistence. 

The  Variegated  Pheasant  is  but  an  accidental  variety, 
which  differs  in  plumage  from  the  common  sort.  This  may 
be  owing  to  some  alteration  in  the  juices  which  minister  to 
the  development  of  the  feathers.  White  is  the  predominant 
colour,  marked  in  various  parts  with  the  other  hues  of  the 
plumage  of  the  oommcm  pheasant. 

It  generally  happens  that  all  the  birds  with  this  whitish, 
or  entirely  white,  livery  are  diseased  individuals.  Frisch  has 
observed  that  the  variegated  pheasant  is  not  so  well  adapted 
for  propagation. 

These  singular  variations,  or  degradations,  in  the  plumage 
of  the  pheasant,  may   also  be  attributed  to  domestication. 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  rare  among  the  wild  pheasants, 
^r  are  they  ever  very  much  multiplied  among  the  domes- 
ticated. 

It  is  said  by  gamekeepers,  that  individuals  with  this  white 

IrVeiy  preserve  it  only  for  a  few  years,  and  then  resume  the 

brilliant  colours  pecidiar  to  the  species.    If  this  be  true,  it 

proves  that  the  variation  in  question  is  owing  to  some  vice  in 

the  constitution.     It  is  very  certain  that  similar  changes  take 

pl^ce  21^  many  species  of  birds.     Instances  have  been  known 

^^fpcu-Kows,  of  finches,  of  larks,  and  even  of  goelands,  which 

^erie  ^i^liite,  or  whitish,  at  first,  and  after  a  few  moultings 

'^^v-ered  their  natural  plumage. 

't  Ia  possible  that  extreme  age  may  cause  this  degrada- 
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tion  ;  but  even  then,  its  proximate  cause  appears  to  be  some 
irregularity  in  the  moulting.  In  all  other  cases  it  appears  to 
be  the  result  of  accident,  always  excepting  those  northern 
birds  that  turn  white  in  winter. 

The  White  Pheasant  is  a  variety,  in  which  this  colour  is 
wholly  prevalent,  but  by  no  means  pure.     like  that  of  the 
white  peacock,  the  plumage  bears  the  impressions  of  S^ 
colours  proper  to  the  species,  but  very  slightly  8ketchtili|»^ 
Moreover,  few  individuals  are  found  to  have  the  entire  bod^ 

■ 

covered  with  white  feathers.  Some  plumes,  richly  decorated, 
are  to  be  found  here  and  there.  Dr.  Latham  says  that  there 
are  a  few  minute  black  spots  about  the  neck,  and  some  rufous 
ones  on  the  scapulars. 

The  Hybridal  Pheasant  is  a  breed  resulting  from  the  mix- 
ture of  the  common  cockrpheasant  and  our  domestic  hen. 
The  offspring  of  this  forced  allifince,  which  very  seldom  suc- 
ceeds, is  incapable  of  reproduction ;  neither  are  such  indi- 
viduals numerous,  for  out  of  a  hundred  eggs  it  is  rare  to  find 
more  than  two  or  three  young  ones  excluded. 

Frisch,  however,  tells  us  that  such  hybrids  are  common  in 
Germany,  where  they  are  esteemed  excellent  eating. 

Another  hybrid,  still  more  difficult  to  obtain,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Painted  Pheasant  of  China,  and  the  common 
species.  The  plumage  is  magnificently  decorated  with  the 
most  brilliant  colours.  M.  Temminck  had  one  of  these  birds 
in  his  possession,  and  made  many  trials  to  see  whether  it 
would  breed  with  the  common  hen-pheasant,  with  the  painted 
pheasant,  and  with  the  ring-pheasant,  all  to  no  purpose. 

M.  Temminck  considers  the  Ring  Pheasant  of  China  not 
as  a  variety  of  the  common  pheasant,  but  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies. According  to  him^  the  intercourse  between  these  two 
birds,  and  consequent  production  of  fruitful  mongrels,  is  no 
proof  of  identity  of  species.  This  often  takes  place  with  the 
offspring  of  species  nearly  allied ;  and  when  the  reverse  is 
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a  bet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mules  which  we  have  just  noticed, 
it  onl}  proves,  says  this  naturalist,  the  very  great  disparity 
vfaidi  exists  between  the  two  species  employed  in  such  pro- 
duction. 

Beades,  it  is  only  in  a  state  of  domestication  that  these 
hybrid  breeds  are  produced.  The  ring-pheasant,  wild  in  its 
natiTe  country,  never  unites  with  the  common  jdieasant. 
we  must  allow,  is  a  strong  jirooi  of  distinction  of 


Moreover,  there  is  a  constant  and  marked  difference  between 
the  plumage  of  these  two  birds.  Their  manners  are  dis- 
similar^  and  their  eggs  are  different  in  colour. 

The  ring-pheasants  are  common  in  the  woods  of  many 
psrts  of  China.  They  are  also  frequent  in  India,  where  they 
are  smaller  than  the  common  pheasant.  They  are  also  found 
about  the  Casfrian  Sea,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Desert, 
between  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  in  Great  Tartary,  and  the 
KNith  of  the  Mongolian  Desert.  They  are  likewise  pretty 
nmncrous  in  St.  Helena. 

The  Silver  PheoMui  (Ph.  Nffcihemerusy)  both  in  natural 
di^xMition  and  external  f<Hms  exhibits  much  analogy  with 
the  Inids  of  the  genus  gallus.  It  is  easQy  tamed,  and  might 
be  entiidy  domesticated.  Its  robust  constitution  approxi- 
mates it  more  to  the  cock  than  the  other  pheasants.  Its 
education  requires  only  very  moderate  attention.  The  form 
of  its  caudal  plumes,  and  the  mode  of  their  insertion,  also 
present  great  analogies  with  the  domestic  cock. 

The  tradiea  cf  this  pheasant  is  straight  through  its  entire 
length,  and  grows  narrow  only  towards  the  lower  larynx,  as 
in  the  cocks.  The  three  demi-rings  of  the  upper  part  of  each 
bronchia  are  separated  by  two  wide  membranous  intervals. 
The  upper  huynx  and  hyoid  cartikges  are  also  simikr  to  the 
same  parts  in  the  cocks. 

The  male  silver  pheasant  is  of  an  amorous  constitution. 
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These  bbds  pair  about  the  end  of  April.  When  the  female 
has  sufficient  liberty,  she  attends  with  great  assiduity  to  Iier 
young  bnxKL  The  incubation  hwts  twenty-six  days.  The 
number  of  the  ^gs  varies  from  eight  to  fourteen ;  they  Toy 
seldom  amount  to  eighteen.  Their  colour  is  ydlowiah- 
red,  often  bordering  on  black,  and  they  have  small  brown 
points. 

This  pheasant  inhabits  the  northern  repaos  of  the  vast 
empire  of  China.  It  has  been  transpcvted  into  almost  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  where,  with  a  little  care,  it  thrives  per- 
fectly well.  It  is  more  easily  tamed  than  the  common  phea- 
sant, and  its  young  ones  are  reared  with  less  difficulty. 

Buffon  imagined  that  the  Painted  Pheaaani  was  but  a 
variety  of  the  common,  and  owed  its  splendid  plumage  to  the 
influence  of  a  more  genial  climate.  This  opinion,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  no  succeeding  naturalist,  is  totally  emmeoas. 
The  painted  pheasant  inhabits  and  multiplies  in  the  same 
country  with  the  common  pheasant.  The  last  is  abundant  in 
the  northern  part  of  China,  and  jH^serves  there  the  same 
forms  and  colours  as  in  Europe.  In  the  wild  state  it  never 
mingles  with  the  common  pheasant. 

The  painted  pheasant  is  common  enough  in  European 
menageries,  but  not  so  much  so  as  nycthemerus  and  tcHquatus. 
It  is  a  more  delicate  bird  than  these,  and  more  difficult  to 
rear,  though  the  means  pursued  for  this  purpose  are  the 
same  in  all.  In  a  state  of  domestication,  more  males  are 
generally  produced  than  females. 

The  total  length  of  the  male  is  two  feet  ten  inches,  or  three 
feet,  the  tail  alone  being  three  or  four  and  twenty  inches 
long.  The  colours  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  text. 
The  female  is  rather  smaller  than  the  male. 

The  food  given  to  these  pheasants  generally  consists  of 
rice,  flax-seed,  wheat,  or  barley  ;  they  also  eat  red-cabbage, 
grass,  leaves,  and  fruits,  especially  prunes  and  pears.    They 
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are  very  fond  of  insects,  and  this  kind  of  food  is  so  necessary 
for  them,  that  the  want  of  it  produces  numerous  maladies. 

The  fledi  of  these  birds  is  fiaToured  like  that  of  the  CGmmon 
pheasant ;  it  is  ydfewiah,  as  are  also  the  bones. 

The  hen  begins  to  lay  sooner  in  spring  than  the  common 
pheasant,  often  as  early  as  the  month  of  March.  The  season 
of  reproduction  conmiences  in  February.  When  the  painted 
pheasants  are  doeely  confined,  they  pay  but  little  attention 
to  their  brood  ;  but,  at  liberty,  <Mr  in  a  vast  enclosure,  they 
d]q)lay  much  solicitude  for  their  young. 

The  young  differ  much  from  the  oLd  in  the  colours  of  the 
plumage.  In  the  first  year  they  are  yellowish-grey,  striped 
transversely  with  brown ;  in  the  second,  the  males  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  females  by  their  deeper  hue.  It  is 
not  until  the  third  year  that  the  male  is  clothed  with  his  bril- 
liant plumage.  lake  other  pheasants,  the  old  female  som^ 
times  assumes  the  livery  of  the  male,  but  such  changes 
are  rare. 

'^^  %g8  ^'f  the  painted  pheasant  resemble  those  of  the 
piDtada  They  are  smaller  in  proportion  than  those  of  the 
common  hen,  and  redder  than  those  of  our  pheasants. 

The  painted  pheasant  is  a  native  of  China,  where  it  bears 
the  name  of  Kinki.  This  species  would  in  all  probability 
be  more  common  in  Europe  were  it  brought  up  in  a  less  con- 
fined state.  After  a  certain  time  these  birds  should  have 
ftufiicient  liberty,  and  be  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  even  in  winter.  They  would  thus  become  more 
hardy,  and  capable  of  enduring  the  cold  of  our  dimates.  The 
trial  has  been  made  in  Germany  with  great  success.  The 
opposite  figure  is  of  Phcisianus  Diardi^  a  full  description  of 
which  is  in  the  text.     Of  its  habits  nothing  is  known. 

Of  the  Argus  Pkeasanij  M.  Temminck  has  made  a  dis- 
tinct genus  under  the  name  of  Aacus.  We  shall  lay  his 
generic  characters  before  the  readers. 

The  bill  is  of  the  length  of  the  head,  compressed,  and 
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straight,  with  a  naked  base.  The  upper  mandible  is  vaulted, 
and  curved  towards  its  extremity.  The  nostrils  are  lateral, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  half  closed 
by  a  membrane.  The  head,  cheeks,  and  neck  are  naked. 
The  feet  have  three  toes  before,  and  one  behind  ;  the  three 
anterior  toes  are  united  by  a  membrane.  The  tarsus  is 
slender,  and  without  a  spur.  The  tail  is  raised,  compreased 
in  two  planes,  and  composed  of  twelve  rectrices,  the  two  in- 
termediate ones  of  which  are  very  long ;  the  secondary  quiUa 
of  the  wings  are  longer  than  the  remiges,  and  in  the  males 
double  their  length.    The  first  remex  is  very  short. 

The  descriptions  by  various  authors  of  this  fine  and  rare 
bird,  have  been  very  vague  and  imperfect.  Montbeillard 
simply  teUs  us  of  a  pheasant  in  the  north  of  China,  remark- 
able for  the  eyes  on  its  wings  and  tail,  and  the  length  of  the 
two  middle  tail-feathers.  He  adds,  that  it  is  of  the  bulk  of 
the  turkey,  and  has  a  double  tuft  upon  the  head  inclining 
backwards.  The  additions  of  Sonnini  en  this  bird  are  not 
more  satisfactory.  Marsden  calls  it  the  famous  pheasant  of 
Sumatra,  and  places  it,  but  wrongly,  far  above  the  peacock 
in  point  of  beauty.  He  tdls  us  that  it  ha5i  a  decided  anti- 
pathy for  day-light,  which  can  hardly  be  true  except  of 
captived  individuals.     There  is  a  short  but  very  exact  de- 
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scription  of  it  by  the  Baron  de  Wurmb,  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Society  of  Batavia. 

In  all  birds  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  flight  depends  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  length  of  the  remiges.  By  the  assist- 
ance of  these  quills,  which  are  usually  the  strongest,  the  Urd 
can  moderate  its  flight,  and  has  the  power  of  turning  more  or 
less  quickly.  The  secondary  quiUs  are  also  of  great  assist* 
ance ;  and  the  coverts,  inclined  graduatedly  on  these  quills, 
contribute  to  strengthen  them,  and  produce  a  greater  force  in 
the  action  of  flight.  It  is  by  this  mechanical  arrangement 
that  the  wings  can  cut  and  strike  the  air,  and  serve  as  a  con- 
tinual point  of  support  to  the  bird  to  enable  it  to  rise  at 
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pleasure,  and  assist  its  progressive  motion.  All  birds  of  lofty 
flight,  those  who  are  obliged  to  turn  with  celerity,  and  all 
birds  that  make  long  voyages,  and  whose  flight  is  continuous, 
are  espedaUy  provided  with  long  and  powerful  remtges. 

The  gallina^  which  are  heavy  birds,  whose  wings,  ill* 
adapted  for  flight,  neither  permit  them  to  set  out  quickly,  nor 
to  accelerate  their  course,  nor  to  turn  rapidly,  nor  to  rise  to 
an  devated  distance  in  the  air,  have  almost  all  the  remiges 
shorter  than  the  secondary  quills.  In  the  great  majority  of 
them,  they  pass  very  little  beyond  the  rump.  This  character 
has  acquired  for  the  gallinae,  with  some  naturalists,  the  deno- 
mination of  bracfajrpterous,  or  short^winged  birds. 

But  of  all  the  gallinae  there  are  none  whose  wings  are  so 
little  adapted  for  flight  as  those  of  the  aigus.  The  great 
quills,  or  remiges,  are  not  only  shorter  than  the  secondary, 
but  so  disproportioned  that  one  might  almost  be  tempted  to 
consider  the  conformation  as  an  error  of  nature. 

In  fact,  the  secondary  quills  are  three  times  longer  than 
the  primary.  Their  stems  are  «t.«mely  weak,  and  thejr 
have  no  coverts.  If  we  add  to  this  the  weight  of  the  bird, 
and  its  broad  tail,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  im|danted  two 
great  and  broad  feathers,  whi(!h  exceed  the  others  by  many 
feet,  we  may  easily  conclude  that  the  argus  is  not  only  a 
very  unique  bird,  but  also  the  only  known  bird  in  which  so 
remarkable  a  disproportion  takes  place. 

The  argus  runs  more  than  it  flies,  and  its  legs  being  long, 
render  it  well  adiq>ted  for  this  motion.  It  is  also  assisted 
therein  by  the  use  of  its  wings.  It  does,  indeed,  sometimes 
rise  tram  the  ground,  but  its  flight  is  short  and  heavy. 

This  bird  inhabits  Sumatra,  and  is  equally  finmd  in  the 
south  of  India ;  and  especially  in  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu, 
Siam,  and  Cambodia.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  environs 
of  Malacca.    It  is  also  said  to  be  found  in  Chinese  Tartary. 

The  argus  was  brought  for  the  first  time  to  Batavia  from 
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Malacca  in  I78O,  as  a  great  curiosity.  The  adult  bird  is  the 
shape  of  a  turkey-hen ;  its  entire  length  is  about  five  feet 
three  inches  or  more.  The  two  intermediate  plumes  of  the 
tail  are  three  feet  eight  inches ;  the  length  of  the  secondaries 
of  the  wings  is  two  feet  ten,  and  that  of  the  tarsus  a  little 
more  than  four  inches.  The  throat,  a  part  of  the  fore-neck* 
and  the  cheeks,  are  featherless.  The  skin  which  covers  these 
parts,  has  a  few  scattered  black  hairs,  and  forms  many  irre- 
gular folds,  without  any  rudiment  of  a  membrane  under  the 
peck,  nor  any  appendage  of  this  nature  to  the  cheeks.  The 
^lour  of  these  parts  is  a  fine  crimson. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  enlarge  on  the  description  of  the 
argus,  in  the  text.  In  fact,  no  language  could  represent  the 
various  tints,  and  demi-tints,  and  shades  that  prevail  through- 
out its  plumage.  It  would  seem  as  if  Nature,  after  having 
lavished,  and,  as  it,  were  exhausted,  all  her  brilliancy  of 
colouring  on  so  many  birds,  had  taken  a  pleasure  in  assem- 
bling upon  this  every  variety  of  her  soberer  hues ;  unsatisfied 
with  having  charmed  our  sight  with  the  resplendency  of 
purple,  gold,  and  azure  in  the  peacock,  the  bird  of  Paradise, 
and  the  humming-bird,  she  appears  desirous  of  revealing  to 
us  all  the  resources  of  her  ar^,  by  producing  the  most  elegant 
and  harmonious  shades  even  from  the  refuse  of  her  inimitable 
pallet. 

When  the  argus  pays  his  court  to  the  female,  he  displays 
the  fine  feathers  of  his  wings,  and  trails  them  along  the 
ground.  Then  the  varied  mirrors  with  which  they  are 
adorned  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  He  also  elevates  his 
taU,  which  appears  like  a  broad  fan.  When  this  bird  is 
undisturbed,  or  away  from  the  female,  he  marches  quietly 
along,  and  the  mirrors  of  his  wings  are  not  visible.  Hift  tail 
forms  two  vertical  planes,  one  over  the  other ;  the  secondaries 
of  the  wings  are  inclined  on  the  length  of  the  tail,  and  very 
much  exceed  the  lateral  quills  of  the  last. 
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The  feet,  which  have  no  spurs,  are  red.  The  tarsus  is  long, 
and  the  interdigital  membrane  engages  the  toes  as  far  as  the 
first  jdialanx.  The  bill  and  claws  are  yellow,  and  the  iris  of 
the  eye,  a  bright  orange.  We  know  nothing  of  the  mode 
in  which  these  birds  build  their  nests,  or  concerning  the 
brood. 

The  female  of  the  argus  has  so  little  resemblance  to  the 
male,  that  an  inexperienced  observer  might  pronounce  it  a 
distinct  species.  The  volume  of  the  body  is  alike,  but  the 
great  difference  in  the  length  of  the  tail  and  wings,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  form  of  the  last,  makes  the  female  appear  much 
smaller  than  the  male.  There  are,  also,  great  differences  in 
the  distribution  of  the  colours ;  and  the  eyes,  which  add  so 
much  elegance  to  the  appearance  of  the  male,  are  wanting, 
and  also  the  two  long  feathers  implanted  in  the  centre  of  the 
tail. 

The  existence  of  the  Superb  Pheasant  was  considered,  for  a 
long  time,  and  with  great  reason,  to  be  doubtful.  Soinnini 
gives  a  description  of  it,  after  the  Chinese  pictures,  and  con- 
cludes by  remarking,  that  in  all  probability  it  existed  only  in 
the  imagination  of  the  Chinese  painters. 

It  would  appear,  that  it  is  of  this  bird,  and  not  of  the  argus, 
that  Marco-Polo  has  spoken  in  his  travels.  He  says  that  the 
Chinese  considered  it  as  a  very  rare  bird,  and  that  the  fea- 
thers were  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  The  Iragth  of  the  tail, 
he  addfi,  was  three  feet. 

No  ccnnplete  specimen  of  this  bird  exists  in  any  collection 
in  Europe,  nor  is  one  very  likely  to  be  obtained,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strict  prohibitory  laws  in  China,  against  the 
exportation  of  any  of  the  species.  This  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  Urd^s  being  a  native  of  the  central  and  northern  parts 
of  that  mighty  empire.  The  father  of  M.  Temminck,  who 
was  treasurer  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  did  every 
tbmg  in  his  power  to  procure  a  couple  of  these  birds.     He 
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never  could,  however,  succeed  in  procuring  a  complete  spoil. 
All  that  he  could  obtain,  were  two  long  feathers  of  the  middle 
of  the  tail.  These  feathers,  in  possession  of  M.  Temminck, 
"Berve  to  confirm  the  existence  of  the  species,  and  also  to  indi- 
cate its  extreme  beauty. 

The  general  colours  of  this  bird  have  been  described  only 
after  the  Chinese  figures,  the  inexactitude  of  which  may  be 
judged  by  their  representing  the  two  long  feathers  which  we 
have  mentioned,  as  tinted  with  blue  and  red,  two  colours  not 
to  be  found  in  them. 

M.  Temminck  conjectures  that  this  pheasant  has  much 
analogy  with  Phasianus  Pictua,  He  supposes  its  length  to 
exceed  six  feet. 

The  Fire^backed  Pheasant  (Phamanua  Ignitus),  of  which 
our  author  makes  his  sub-genus  Houppifkres,  is  placed  by 
M.  Temminck  at  the  end  of  the  cocks.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  it  has  many  relations  with  them. 

The  first  indication  of  this  fine  gallina  is  owing  to  8ir 
G^rge  Staunton,  who  described  it  after  an  individual  which  was 
ofiered  to  Lord  Macartney,  during  his  stay  at  Batavia.  M. 
Temminck  has  called  it,  after  the  name  of  that  illustrious 
nobleman,  Hwippifire  Maeartneg,  Its  native  country  is  the 
interior  of  Sumatra,  on  the  borders  of  the  deep  forests  of  that 
island. 

It  is  distinguished  from  the  cocks  by  the  tuft  of  slender 
feathers,  forming  the  crest  with  which  its  head  is  adorned,  by 
the  naked  portions  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  different  fi>ms  of 
their  camosities ;  and  by  the  length  of  the  tarsus,  which  is 
more  nervous  and  more  robust  dum  that  of  the  cocks.  The 
male  is  two  feet  long,  or  more.  A  thick,  naked,  and  violet^ 
coloured  menbrane,  which  seems  to  form  a  prolongation  of 
the  nostrils,  is  directed  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  sides  of 
the  head,  surrounds  the  eye,  rises  a  few  lines  above  the  root 
of  the  bill  and  the  cranium,  and  forms  a  sort  of  lax  mem- 
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hryne,  which  is  directed  towards  the  occiput,  while  Below 
each  eye  it  forms  a  little  wattle. 

A  variety  has  been  remarked,  which  has  all  the  plumage 
of  a  more  violaceous  tint;  the  feathers  of  the  flanks  are 
termioated  with  white,  and  the  four  middle  tail-quills  are 
of  a  pure  white.  There  are  some  considerable  differences  in 
the  colour  of  the  young.  Sumatra,  as  we  have  said,  is  the 
country  of  this  bird ;  but  it  is  also  found  on  the  Indian  Con- 
tinent. It  is  extremely  wild ;  but,  in  all  probability,  like  most 
others  of  its  order,  it  might  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  domesti- 
cation by  judicious  care  and  attention.  The  opposite  is 
a  figure  of  Phasianus  Versicolor,  or  Ph,  Diardij  discovered 
by  Messrs.  Diaid  and  Duvancel ;  a  complete  description  of 
the  bird  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place  in  the  text. 

The  Nepatdj  or  Horned  PhetMant^has  beai  formed  by  M. 
Guvier  into  his  sub^genus  Tbagopan.  Though  removed 
under  many  points  of  view  from  the  pheasants,  it  has,  perhaps, 
mote  analogy  with  them  than  with  any  other  genus.  It  has 
been  classed  with  the  turkey,  but  certain  it  is  that  it  has  no 
relation  with  it.  The  only  character  in  which  it  agrees  with 
that  bird,  is  in  having  a. loose  membrane  pendant. to  the 
throat  and  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-neck* ..  This  membrane 
is  of  a  fine  blue,  with  orange-coloured  spots.  Behind  the 
eyes  are  two  callous  protuberances,  resembling  horns.  It 
may  be  considered,  as  to  size,  to  hold  a  middle  place  between 
the  turkey  and  hen.    The  feet  are  armed  with  a  small  spur. 

The  female  has  neither  horns  nor  caruncle  to  the  throat. 

This  species  inhabits  Nepaul,  and  the  mountainous  chain 
which  separates  Hindostan  from  Thibet  and  Nepaul. 

The  best  authenticated  species  of  the  genus  Cbyptonix  of 
M.  Temminck  is  the  rouloul  of  Malacca.  Its  most  essential 
generic  characters  consist  in  a  robust,  convex,  and  compressed 
bill ;  the  upper  mandible  of  which,  a  little  curved  towards  the 
point,  covers  the  edges  of  the  lower.     The  nostrils  are  cleft 
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towards  the  middle  of  the  bill,  and  covered  with  a  naked 
membrane.  The  orbits  and  lore  are  smooth  ;  the  tarsi  long  ; 
and  the  three  anterior  toes  are  united  at  their  base  by  short 
membranes.  The  hinder  toe  is  without  a  claw,  and  touches 
the  ground  only  with  its  extremity.  The  wings  are  short  and 
concave ;  the  first  remex  is  very  short,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  are  the  longest.     The  tail  is  short,  and  pendant. 

The  rouloul  is  a  suspicious  bird,  never  found  in  the  plains^ 
but  keeping  close  in  the  deep  forests  of  Sumatra. 

Considerable  confusion  has  prevailed  respecting  the  genus 
of  birds  called  Tetbao.  Some  distinct  genera  have  been 
erroneously  united  to  it,  and  many  species  introduced  whose 
characters  and  habits  are  widely  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
genuine  tetrao. 

Under  the  name  tetrao,  M.  Temminck  includes  the  grous 
proper,  all  the  birds  resembling  the  hazel  grous  of  Eorope, 
and  the  lagopedes.      The  disposition,  mode  of  life,  and 
principal  external  characters,  are  very  similar  in  all  the  spe- 
cies.   These  birds  live  constantly  in  great  forests,  particularly 
those  of  mountains.    The  hazel-grous,  indeed,  frequent  like- 
wise the  wooded  plains,  while  the  lagopedes  are  more  espe- 
cially confined  to  the  frozen  regions,  or  to  the  most  elevated 
mountains  of  central  Europe,  which  present  a  temperature 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  plains  within  the  Arctic  cirde. 
They  keep  continually  in  the  brambles,  in  the  thickets,  or  in 
the  accumulation  of  birch  and  dwarf-willows,  which,  with  the 
pine,  constitute  the  only  trees  which  grow  in  those  elevated 
latitudes.     Leaves  and  berries  form  the  principal  aliment  of 
these  birds ;  grains  are  but  an  accessory,  of  which  they  make 
little  use  except  in  time  of  great  dearth,  when  every  other 
food  is  denied  them  by  the  rigour  of  winter,  or  concealed 
beneath  the  deep  snow.    As  soon  as  the  females  are  fecund- 
dated,  the  male  removes  from  them,  and  continues  to  live  in  a 
state  of  solitude.     The  young  follow  the  female,  who  fre- 
quently  does  not  quit  them  until  the  return  of  the  seaton  of 
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leproducdon.  The  lagopedes  alone  live  in  numerous  bands, 
oompofied  of  many  coveys,  which  do  not  separate  until  re- 
turning spring.  The  habit  of  these  birds  is  to  perch  fre- 
quently during  the  day,  and  always  at  night.  They  are  not 
found  except  in  cold  climates,  and  very  frequently  in  such  as 
are  exposed  to  eternal  frost.  The  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  are  their  habitual  sojourn.  No  species 
are  found  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 

The  bill  of  these  birds  is  short  in  proportion  to  the  head ; 
the  upper  jnandible  is  very  much  curved  from  the  place 
where  it  appears  beyond  the  feathers  which  gafbish  its  base ; 
it  is  more  vaulted  than  in  any  of  the  rest  of  the  gallinas ;  the 
noetrilfl  are  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  concealed  by  small  and 
very  crowded  feathers;  above  the  eyes  is  a  very  apparent 
nudity,  furnished  with  papillae ;  the  tarsi  are,  in  part,  or 
totally,  furnished  with  long  attenuated  feathers ;  the  toes  are 
bordered  with  denticulated  scales,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  is 
rough.  The  lagopedes  alone  have  the  toes  very  much  em- 
plumed,  but  more  so  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Thotfirst 
remex  ef  the  wings  is  the  shortest ;  the  second  is  very  little 
shorter  than  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  the  longest  of 
all.  The  tail  is  composed  df  eighteen  broad  and  rounded 
quills.  The  tetrao  are  heavy  birds,  whose  body  is  very 
fleshy.  They  announce  the  act  of  reproduction  by  peculiar 
cries  and  movements ;  thdr  voice  is  particularly  sonorous. 

The  Wood  Grous  {Tetrao  Urogalhui)  is  the  first  of  tlte 
Geouj$  proper.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  very  expert  in 
natural  Mstory  to  see  that  this  bird  is  neither  a  cock  nor  a 
pheasant.  If  ancient  writers  have  not  been  agreed  on  so 
plain  a  pcMflt,  it  only  shows  how  little  the  bird  was  known  in 
former  times.  Even  in  later  periods,  vague  indications,  im- 
proper denominations,  which  might  be  applied  to  diflerent 
genera,  have  occasioned  gross  mistakes  concerning  birds 
which  usually  avoid  the  presence  of  man  ;  nor  have  the  com- 
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pilations  of  transcribers,  and  the  verbal  disputes  of  nomen- 
clators,  served  much  to  dear  up  the  obscurity  of  such 
subjects. 

PUny,  however,  appears  to  have  been  very  weU  acquainted 
with  this  bird,  as  also  with  the  black-grous,  both  of  which  he 
has  designated  under  the  name  of  tetrao.  Throughout  Ger- 
many, and  even  as  far  as  Holland,  this  grous  is  known  under 
the  appellation  of  Auerhahn,  orHJrhdhn. 

Its  length  is  nearly  three  feet,  and  the  extent  of  its  wings, 
nearly  four;  it  weighs  fourteen  or  fifteen  poundsA  The  female 
is  one-third  smaller  in  all  its  dimensions.  The  sole  of  the 
foot  is  covered  with  hard  tubercles. 

The  season  of  reproduction  commences  with  the  wood 
grous  in  the  month  of  March  or  April,  sooner  or  later 
according  to  the  duration  of  the  snow  which  covers  its  native 
mountains ;  this  period  usually  lasts  until  the  buds  of  the 
beech-tree  begin  to  blossom.  The  old  male  is  fond  of  retir- 
ing to  the  spot  which  has  been  the  scene  of  his  early  amours ; 
he  generally  makes  choice  of  the  declivity  of  some  mountain^ 
exposed  to  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  torrent  where  pine-trees  grow ;  there  the  male,  with  a  cry 
peculiar  to  the  species,  calls  the  females,  who  assemble  on 
the  ground  round  the  tree  on  which  he  perches.  This  fine 
bird,  with  his  eyes  sparkling,  the  feathers  of  his  head  and 
neck  erect,  his  wings  extended,  and  his  tail  raised  and  spread 
out,  parades  proudly  over  the  tliickest  branches,  and  often  on 
the  trunk  of  some  tree  which  has  fallen ;  in  this  attitude  he 
makes  the  solitudes  re-echo  with  his  voice,  which '  bears  no 
indistinct  resemblance  to  the  whetting  of  a  scythe ;  he  most 
generally  commences  these  cries  as  early  as  two  o^clock  in 
the  morning,  and  continues  them  until  day-break ;  he  then 
descends  from  the  tree,  round  which  the  females,  to  the 
number  of  six,  and  often  of  eight,  are  assembled.  In  the 
morning  he  accompanies  them  in  search  of  food,  and  in  the 
evening  he  resumes  his  former  position.    This  habit  of  the 
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grous  is  known  to  hunters,  and  would  lead  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  easy  t9  discover  and  destroy  him.  This,  however, 
is  not  at  all  the  case,  for  he  will  seldom  allow  himself 
to  be  approadied  near  enough  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
only  when  he  is  uttering  those  cries  we  have  mamtioned,  that 
it  is  possible  to  get  near  enough  to  him ;  as  soon  as  he  is 
silent,  the  fowler  should  remain  immoveable ;  the  least  stir, 
even  the  crackling  of  the  leaves,  or  an  inconsiderate  move- 
ment of  the  eyes,  will  immediately  drive  away  the  grous,  and 
when  once  he  has  discovered  the  danger,  he  is  no  longer  to 
be  approached)  not  eyen  within  two  hundred  paces.  In  ob- 
serving the  cautions  we  have  given,  however,  the  fowler  can 
easily  kill  this  bird,  when  he  gets  under  the  tree ;  even  if  he 
miss  him,  he  will  have  time  to  reload  his  piece,  as  long  as 
the  grous  continues  his  deafening  cries. 

It  is  a  cry  of  a  peculiar  kind,-  which  points  out  to  the 
fowler  his  advantage ;  it  may  be  expressed  by  the  syllables 
&e-de-Ae-d^-Ae,  frequently  reiterated.  But  the  grous  generally 
commences  with  another  cry,  something  like  dod,  expressed 
several  times,  and  then  dodeUdodel-dodelderj  repeated  with 
astonishing  quickness  and  rapidity.  While  he  is  uttering  this 
last  cry,  there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  get  near  him ;  he 
can  perceive  the  slightest  motion,  and  hear  the  least  noise. 
The  organs  of  sight  and  hearing  in  this  species  are  perfect,  to 
a  degree  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive. 

Oious  shoodng,  thou^  ampsing  enough  in  some  respects, 
particulftfly  as  an  object  of  novelty,  is,  after  all,  not  the  most 
satisfactory  of  sports.  The  opportunity  of  killing  one  of 
these  birds  does  not  very  frequently  occur,  and  few  who 
have  habitually  pursued  this  game  can  boast  of  having  de- 
ftroyed  any  very  considerable  number.  A  great  fowler  in 
Germiiny,  mentioned  by  Bechstein,  rendered  himself  quite 
celeln»ted  in  his  native  country  by  having  killed  twenty 
mal^.  wood-grous ;     he  was  considered   as   possessing  the 
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greatest  degree  of  skill  in  the  art  of  approaching  these 
birds.  ^        . 

When  the  male  wood-grous  is  about  to  leave  off  the  sin- 
gular cries  which  he  utters  during  the  breeding  season,  the 
females  begin  to  make  their  nests.  They  plaee  them  on  the 
ground,  in  hnafs^  or  some  other  covert  place ;  this  nest  is  in- 
artificial, and  formed  of  jnoss.  The  eggs  seldom  exceed  a 
dozen,  and  are  not  much  larger  than  thoete  of  hens,  though 
of  an  obtuser  form.  Their  colour  is  whitish-yellow,  marked 
with  great  and  small  irregular  spots,  of  a  clear  and  yellowish 
tint.  Incubation  lasts  about  four  weeks.  The  females  hatch 
with  a  wonderful  degree  of  assiduity,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  them  to  be  taken  alive  upon  the  nest ;  in  consequence  of 
this  attachment  to  their  eggs  and  young,  the  birds  of  prey 
and  foxes  are  enabled  to  make  great  havoc  amongst  them.  ^. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  accustom  the  wood-grous  (and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  species  of  this  genus)  to  a 
state  of  domestication.  The  attempts  made  for  thi^  purpose 
have  never  well  succeeded.  When  deprived  of  liberty,  these 
birds  languish  for  some  time,  and  the  greater  number  perish 
in  less  than  a  year.  It  is,  however,  more  easy  to  bring  up 
those  that  have  been  hatched  by  a  turkey-hen. 

The  crop  of  the  wood-grous  is  veiy  large,  and  of  a  rounded 
form ;  the  tongue  is  small  and  pointed ;  the  glottis  is  pro^ 
vided  with  small  pointed  papillae;  the  trachea  descending 
along  the  neck  on  the  left  side,  forms  a  circumvolution, 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  its  passage,  over  the  great  muscles  of 
^he  neck ;  in  turning,  it  ascends  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  then,  ^urving  again,  it  descends  along  the  oesophagus 
into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ;  two  muscles  are  adherent  to 
the  upper  larynx,  which  follow  the  direction  of  the  tube  of 
the  trachea  as  far  as  its  first  curve ;  they  are  then  directed 
immediately  on  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  which  repairs 
to  the  lungs.    These  muscles  elopgate  or  shorten  the  trachea. 
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After  the  death  of  the  bhrd,  thqr  undergo  a  ccmtraction, 
which  draw8»the  upper  larynx  into  the  bottcnn  of  the  gullet> 
and  forces  the  Umgue,  which  is  fast  by  the  tail  of  the  hyo'id 
bone  to  the  cartilage  whidi  supports  the  glottis,  to  follow. 
On  opening  the  bill  of  the  dead  bird,  therefore,  this  part  does 
not  appear ;  this  has  given  rise  to  an  absurd  fable,  that  the 
wood  grous  had  no  tongue.  None  <^  these  peculiarities  are 
found  in  the  conformation  of  the  trachea  in  the  female. 

The  wood-grous  is  a  native  of  the  great  forests  of  O^many . 
It  is  very  common  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  all  the  north  of 
Russia;  from  the  northern  provinces  of  this  vast  empire 
great  abundance  of  this  kind  of  game  is  brought,  in  a  froasen 
state,  every  winter  to  the  markets  of  St.  Petersburgfa. 

In  France  the  species  is  very  rare,  bein^nly  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Lorraine.  It  is  not  found  in  Switzerland, 
tHbugh  some  travdlers  say  that  it  has  been  found  in  countries 
more  to  the  south ;  if  so,  it  must  have  been  in  winter,  and 
only  on  the  highest  mountains,  for  the  wood  grous  prefers 
cold  countries,  which  produce  in  the  greatest  abundance  its 
habitual  aliments.  It  formerly  inhabited  Ireland  and  Scotland ; 
but  if  not  extinct  in  the  former  country,  it  is  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  it  is  very  seldom  met  with  in  the  latter :  it  was, 
however,  once  frequent  in  the  Highlands ;  but,  for  many  years, 
any  of  them  that  do  exist  there  are  confined  to  the  forests 
north  of  Lough  Ness.  It  is  not  known  in  America,  and  very 
probably  does  not  exist  there. 

The  Black  Grous  {Tetrao  Tetriai)  is  considerably  smaller 
than  the  last.  The  female  is  also  'smaller  than  the  male.  In 
Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe,  these  birds  pair  towards 
the  month  of  March,  and  often  during  the  entire  of  the  month 
of  April ;  when  the  females  are  fecundated,  they  quit  the 
males,  seek  some  retired  place  in  the  woods,  and  make  their 
nest  on  some  eminence,  concealed  by  grass  or  bushes.  The 
eggs  are  twelve,  and  sometimes  sixteen,  in  number,  of  a  yd- 
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lowish- white,  with  red  spots ;  before  laying,  the  female  col- 
lects around  her  nest  a  quantity  of  small  wood,  •feathers,  and 
leaves,  to  cover  her  eggs,  when  she  is  obliged  to  leave  them. 
The  incubation  lasts  three  weeks,  and  the  young  are  bom 
covered  with  a  reddish-yellow  down.  They  follow  the  mother 
immediately,  who  conducts  them  to  ants^  nests,  and  into 
places  covered  with  myrtle  bushes,  the  berries  of  which  they 
eat ;  the  young  do  not  fly  so  soon  as  those  of  the  last  spedea; 
they  are  two  months  old,  before  they  are  sufficiently  vigorous 
to  follow  their  mother  upon  trees.  Both  young  and  old  are 
more  easily  accustomed  to  captivity  than  the  wood^grous. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  possible  to  preserve  them  for  any  length 
of  time  in  a  confined  prison ;  they  should  also  frequently 
receive  those  budi  and  berries  which  constitute  their  habitual 
nourishment ;  these  are  of  various  kinds,  and  grain,  as  with 
the  other  species  of  this  g^us,  constitutes  with  them  but  an 
accessary  aliment. 

The  black-grous  is  veiy  wild,  and  remarkable  for  its  cunning 
in  avoiding  snares  of  all  kinds.  Its  habitual  sojourn  is  moun- 
tainous countries,  where  the  birchHree  grows  abundantly;  but 
it  is  also  to  be  found  in  pine  and  beech  woods,  bordering  on 
heaths,  pasturages,  or  fields.  Though  not  a  bird  of  passage, 
it  changes  place  more  frequently  and  more  easily  than  others 
of  the  genus.  ■  In  winter  these  birds  unite  in  numerous 
troops,  tiaverse  the  woody  mountains,  and  often  descend  into 
the  vallies.  In  spring,  the  season  of  reproduction,  many 
hundreds  of  them  unite  on  some  eminence  covered  with  heath, 
and  there  the  males  conlbat  desperatdy,  until  the  least 
vigorous  are  forced  to  retire,  and  yield  the  territory  to  the 
victors ;  the  latter  then  disperse,  mount  trees,  descend  among 
the  females,  assume  grotesque  attitudes,  and  utter  cries,  itfter 
the  manner  of  the  last  described  species. 

There  is  nearly  as  much  difficulty  in  killing  or  taking  this 
bird  as  the  wood-grous ;  still  the  peasants  of  Siberia,  and 
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many  tribes  of  oossacks,  catch  them  in  great  numbers  in 
tfi^  and  snares,  and  thus  supply  the  markets  of  St  Peters- 
burgh  during  the  winter. 

The  black-grous  is  common  in  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  particularly  m  Scotland  and  Wales ;  they  are 
£Mmd  in  Cumberland,  and  are  numerous  enough  in  York- 
shire and  StafiRMrdflfaire.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  they  exist  as 
far  as  Li^land;  and  in  the  north  of  Asia,  throughout  Siberia. 
They  are  also  to  be  found,  but  not  very  numerously,  in  the 
north  of  France,  on  the  high  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  Tyrol. 

The  Hybrid  OrouSj  as  its  name  announces,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  spurious  production  between  the  two  last  men- 
tkned  tpedeB*  The  opinion  that  a  spurious  breed  could  arise 
firom  two  distinct  species  in  the  wild  state,  is  onie  that 
deserves  very  minute  investigation  before  it  can  be  received ; 
more  especially  the  opinion  that  such  a  breed  could  become 
prolific,  and  multiply  to  any  great  extent ;  such  a  notion  is 
quite  in  contradiction  to  the  result  of  our  observations  cm  the 
laws  of  Nature,  who  has  sagely  provided  an  innate  repugnance 
in  all  species  to  such  illegitimate  alliances,  and  one  that  can 
be  overcome  only  by  the  perversion  of  instinct  which  is  pro- 
ductd  by  the  superintendence  of  man. 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  facts  by  any  means  counter 
nance  such  a  supposition.  In  the  northern  countries  the 
woods  are  abundantly  peopled  by  the  two  species  of  the  wood 
and  black  groua.  The  want,  therefore,  of  individuals  in  either; 
cannot  oblige  the  one  to  intermix  with  the  other.  In  the 
more  central  regions  of  Europe,  where  these  species  are  less 
abundant,  no  example  of  the  hybrid  is  to  be  found.  We  deem 
these  facts  sufficient  against  the  notion  of  this  unnatural 
alliance.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  besides  external  differ- 
ences, the  conformation  of  the   trachea  and  larynx  is  not 
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',  in  this,  to  that  of  the  other  two  species;  that  its  voice 
is  Dot  the  same ;  and  the  ^gs  vary. 

The  hybrid-grous  is  said  to  have  existed  formerly  in  Scot* 
land ;  it  is  especially  confined  to  the  northern  regions.  It 
is  found  in  Russia,  Li^land,  and  Sweden.  The  only  ex- 
ample known  of  one  of  these  birds  being  found  more  towards 
central  Europe  was  in  I'JBd,  when  an  individual  was  shot  in 
P<»nerania. 

The  Hazel  Grcu9  is  pret^  generally  spread  throughout 
the  central  countries  of  Europe,  and  even  advances  to  the 
South.  Its  ordinary  habitat  is  the  great  forests  in  moun* 
tainous  regions.  It  is  a  singularly  wild  and  shy  bird,  and 
usually  remains  during  the  day  under  heath  or  brambles; 
sometimes  it  is  so  well  concealed  in  some  large  and  lea^ 
tree,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  perceive  it.  Most  of  the 
winged  species,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  attempt  to  make 
a  sudden  escape  by  means  of  their  wings;  but  this  grous  never 
has  recourse  to  them,  except  when  every  other  mode  of  flight 
is  impossible :  it  depends,  in  preference,  for  its  safety  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  can  use  its  limbs. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  hazel-grous  can,  when  it  pleases, 
fly  with  considerable  quickness,  but  not  to  any  elevation ;  the 
wings  then  make  a  very  loud  and  rustling  noise.  When 
agitated  by  fear,  these  birds  frequently  raise  the  tuft  with 
which  their  heads  are  ornamented,  as  the  larks  da  Their 
rallying  cry  is  a  kind  of  loud  hissing ;  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  to  rear  them  in  captivity ;  liberty  appears  to  be 
the  essence  of  their  existence. 

The  hazel-grous  travel  but  little,  fixing  their  residence 
more  habitually  in  the  place  of  their  birth.  In  autumn,  they 
assemble  in  large  bands,  on  one  mountain  or  another,  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  even  through  the  day  thus  con* 
tinue  their  association.  In  winter,  they  separate  and  live 
alone.    They  multiply  very  much  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
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and  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  thickest  woods,  especially 
where  pmes  and  fir-trees  are  mixed  with  birch  and  hazel,  on 
the  buds,  &c.  of  which  they  feed  during  winter ;  m  summer 
their  aliment  is  varied  with  other  vegetable  matter,  but 
berries  and  insects  are  peculiarly  indispensable  to  them. 
Towards  the  end  of  March  or  the  commencement  of  April, 
reproduction  begins;  the  male  seeks  a  single  female,  and 
when  she  is  fecundated,  he  quits  her,  and  lives  in  solitude 
until  autuom,  when  the  coveys  are  recruited.  The  female 
makes  her  nest  in  the  thickest  and  most  retired  parts  of  the 
forest,  and  covers  the  eggs  with  grass,  &c.,  when  obliged  to 
quit  them ;  they  are  generally  from  ten  to  sixteen,  and  incu- 
badoif  lasts  three  weeks. 

This  species  is  found  as  far  north  as  Lapland  and  Siberia ; 
in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  north  of  Germany.  The  flesh  is 
very  exquisite  eating. 

The  Spotted  Grous  (Tetrao  Canadenris)  abounds  in  the 
countries  near  Hudson^s  Bay,  inhabiting  by  preference  plains 
and  low  situations;  the  same  species,  however,  in  other 
regions,  choose  more  elevated  stations,  and  even  the  tops  of 
mmmtains.  In  Cimada  it  is  caUed  a  partridge.  In  Nova 
Sootia  it  is  abundant,  and  seems  pretty  generally  spread 
throughout  all  North  America,  where  it  constitutes  a  useful 
article  of  food.     It  is  preserved  by  the  frost  in  winter. 

The  Pintado  Groua  is  another  native  of  the  cold  regions  of 
North  America ;  and  is  very  abundant  in  Long  Island.  The 
eggs  are  numerous,  and  the  birds  live  in  small  families  during 
the  autumn ;  but  on  the  commencement  of  winter,  unite  in  gfeat 
hands  of  two  hundred  and  more.  They  pass  the  winter  in 
pine  forests.  About  half  an  hour  before  sun-rise  the  voice  of 
tha  male  is  heard,  and  he  then  elevates  and  spreads  out  the 
feathers  with  which  his  neck  is  ornamented. 

The  Ruffed  Grous  also  belongs  to  North  America.  In 
the  time  of  reproduction,  the  nude  raises  the  long  feathers  of 
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his  head  and  neck,  fonnmg  a  tuft  and  kind  of  ruff;  he  also 
forms  a  wheel  with  his  tail,  swells  his  crop,  trails  fUs  wings, 
and  accompanies  this  action  with  a  duU  humming  sort  of 
noise,  like  a  tiirkey ;  he  also  summons  the  females  with  a  very 
singular  clapping  of  the  wingsj  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at 
the  distance  of  half-a-mile  in  calm  weather ;  this  exercise  he 
repeats  every  day,  in  spring  and  autumn,  at  stated  hours. 
When  he  begins,  there  is  an  interval  of  about  two  seooods 
between  each  clapping :  then,  accelerating  by  dc^grees,  the 
strokes  succeed  each  other  with  such  rapidity  that  they  pro- 
duce a  continuous  noise  like  the  sound  of  a  drum.  This, 
which  nature  intended  as  a  signal  of  love,  often  becomes  one 
of  destruction^  indicating  to  the  fowler  where  he  can  fiftd  the 
bird. 

These  birds  lay  twice  a  year,  apparently  in  spring  and 
autumn ;  they  make  their  nests  with  leaves,  on  the  ground, 
beside  some  diy  extended  trunk,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  tree ;  they 
lay  twdve  or  sixteen  eggs,  and  the  mother  is  much  attached 
to,  and  very  courageous  in  defence  of,  the  young.  They  are 
very  wild,  birds,  impossible  to  be  tamed ;  if  they  are  hatched 
by  common  hens,  they  will  escape,  and.  fly  into  the  woods, 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  excluded.  Their  flesh  is  ^hite, 
and  very  good  eating. 

The  majority  of  the  species  composmg  the  order  gallinie  have 
been  allotted  mild  and  temperate  climates  for  their  habitation. 
Many  of  them  live  beneath  the  unclouded  skies  of  equatorial 
latitudes,  where  the  sun  and  the  soil  combine  their  influ- 
ence to  cover  an  extensive  tract  of  country  with  the  richest 
gifts  of  Nature  in  unlimited  profusion.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  all.  Some,  though  the  smaller  number,  Nature, 
like  a  step-dame,  has  confined  to  those  inhospitable  i^ons 
of  everlasting  snow,  on  which  she  appears  to  Iiave  affixed 
the  seal  of  desolation.  There,  over  immense  and  frozen 
tracts,  in  the  midst  of  a  snudl  number  of  animals,  live  the 
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only  species  of  the  gallins  whifli  are  capable  of  enduring  the 
rigorous  cold  of  those  elevated  latitudes.  Abundantly  pro- 
vided on  every  part  c^  their  bodies  with  a  thick  down,  which 
is  again  covered  by  a  close  and  massive  plumage,  these  birds 
are  adequately  protected  against  the  inclement  sky.^  Their 
feet  and  toes  are  furnished  with  woolly  feathers,  very  long 
and  close,  and  far  more  abundant  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
to  enable  them  to  run  with  rapidity  and  ease  along  the  decli- 
vities of  the  iceudad  mountains.  Claws  of  a  peculiar  struc- 
ture, like  pickaxes,  are  necessary  instruments  to  facilitate 
their  labour  in  removing  the  snow  which  covers  the  sub- 
stances by  which  they  aire  supported.  A  snow  white  plumage 
conceals  them  from  the  piercing  eye  of  rapacious  birds. 
Such  are  the  advantages  bestowed,  by  a  wise  and  benevolent 
Providence,  upon  beings  that  would  otherwise  infallibly  be- 
come extinct  in  a  situation  where  eveiy  thing  external  seems 
to  concur  for  their  destruction. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  vast  plains  of  the  most  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  where  perpetual  winter 
prevails,  and  on  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  central  portions 
cf  those  continents,  that  the  sub-genus  of  the  Ptarmigan 
is  to  be  found.  The  best  known  species,  and  most  common, 
is  the  Ptarmigan  Gritms,  Lagopua  of  the  ancients.  This  bird 
is  Crand  in  different  countries  of  central  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  is  also  equally  extended  through  North  America,  where 
it  has  suffered  no  alteration  in  its  form,  or  in  the  distribution 
of  the  colours  of  the  plumage.  Its  manners  have  also 
remained  the  same  in  these  two  parts  of  the  globe. 

These  inhabitants  of  the  cold  regions  of  the  world  dread 
and  avoid  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun.  They  are  rarely 
found  on  the  declivities  of  mountains  exposed  to  the  south. 
In  summer  they  dioose  the  sides  on  which  they  are  sheltered 
firm  sun  and  wind,  which  are  equaUy  objects  of  their  appre- 
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hendon.  Rocks,  and  the  mAintainous  platforms  which  are 
elevated  above  woody  regions,  are  their  habitual  sojourn 
during  summer.  In  winter  they  descend  into  the  valleys 
which  cross  between  the  high  Alps,  but  never  appear  in  the 
plains  ^cept  when  the  season  is  extremely  rigorous  and  the 
cold  intense.  When  the  mountains  are  enveloped  in  fogs, 
and  the  atmosphere  announces  snow  or  heavy  rain,  the  unin- 
terrupted cries  of  the  ptarmigan  are  heard ;  but  they  are 
mute  when  the  sky  is  serene,  and  take  their  flight  in  silence. 
During  the  powerful  heat  of  a  summer^s  day,  they  /ire 
careful  to  conceal  themselves,  and  then  are  neither  seen  nor 
heard.  Crouching  beneath  the  tuft^  of  the  riiododendron, 
which  flourishes  in  these  Alpine  regions,  they  never  attempt 
to  fly,  except  when  one  approaches  near  enough  to  walk  upon 
them.  They  then  set  ofp  abruptly,  with  a  noise  of  their 
wings,  which  is  even  alarming  to  the  traveller,  who  is  thread- 
ing in  silence  through  those  solitary  mountains.  These  birds 
are  wilder  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  and 
fly  away  at  the  slightest  noise.  They  run  very  fast,  and  their 
flight,  though  sustained  but  for  a  short  time,  is  not  so  slow 
as  might  be  presumed  from  the  weight  of  the  bird.  In  winter 
it  is  very  difficult  to  perceive  them  on  the  ground,  when  they 
are  crouched  against  a  heap  of  snow,  and  also  in  summer, 
when  they  are  under  the  tufts  of  the  rhododendron,  or  even 
on  the  naked  rocks.  The  colour  of  their  plumage  in  these 
diiFerent  seasons  often  saves  them  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
fowler,  and  withdraws  them  from  the  piercing  eye  of  the  kite, 
who  watches  them  incessantly ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  many 
naturalists  assure  us,  that  they  dig  deep  holes  in  the  snow,  to 
withdraw  there  in  case  of  accident,  or  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun  ;  these  birds  only  scrape  the 
snow  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  plants  below  it,  which 
serve  for  their  subsistence,  for  which  operation  nature  has 
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provided  them  with  long  and  broad  claws,  i|hich  answer  the 
pfurposes  of  a  pickaxe.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  these  birds 
are  very  fond  of  scraping  in  snow  that  has  newly  fallen. 

Their  aliment  consists  of  all  kinds  of  berries  which  grow  in 
their  Alpine  haunt»— in  the  buds  o£«uch  plants— in  heath,  and 
in  Alpine  gnM.  They  will  also  eat  various  other  vegetable 
substances ;  and^in  winter  their  aliment  consists  of  the  buds 
iod  leaves  of  the  rhododendron  and  the  pine.  The  female 
makes  her  nest  in  some  secluded  place,  and  lays  from  eight  to 
fifteen  eggs,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  an  ashen-red,  marked 
with  spots  and  pointa  of  a  blackish-brown. 

The  ptarmigan  is  a  very  wary  bird,  and  therefore  is  gene- 
rally  pursued  with  the  fowling-piece,  as  it  will  seldom  get 
into  snares  of  any  kind — at  least  so  says  M.  Temminck ;  but 
Dr.  Tifttham  tells  us  that  it  is  a  ^<  silly  bird,  suffering  itself  to 
be  caught  by  any  stratagem,  however  slight.'"  Opposing 
statements  of  this  kind  are  no  novelty  among  natural  histo- 
rians. It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  pro- 
cure this  bird  during  the  sununer  season,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  comparatively  few  specimens  of  it,  in  the  pecidiar  plumage 
of  that  time  of  the  year,  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of 
natural  histoiy. 

All  attempts  to  hatch  and  educate  the  ptarmigan  in  a 
domestic  state  have  proved  utterly  fruitless.  To  say  nothing 
of  its  wild  nature,  it  is  probable  that  the  difference  of  the 
pure  and  elastic  atmosphere,  which  it  respires  in  its  native 
mountains,  from  that  of  the  plains  and  valleys,  will  always 
render  any  undertaking  of  this  nature  entirely  abortive. 

In  the  season  of  reproduction,  which  commences  about  the 
end  of  May  or  b^inning  of  June,  the  ptarmigans  are  seen  in 
pairs ;  but  in  autumn  many  coveys  unite  and  form  bands 
more  or  less  numerous. 

The  flesh  of  the  ptarmigan  is  good,  and  not  imlike  that 
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of  the  hare  int  colour  and  flavour.     In  America,  however, 
this  is  not  the  case. 

This  bird  more  particuhirly  inhabits  the  central  Alps  of 
Europe.     It  is  also  extended  in  North  America. 

The  Willow  Onus  inhabits  the  north  of  Europe  and 
America,  even  as  far  as  the  ices  of  the  Pdte.  It  seldcxn 
shows  itself  fiurther  south  than  Livonia  and  Bsthonia.  It  lives 
and  nidificates  very  much  like  the  ptarmigan.  The  ^gs  df 
the  female  are  larger,  and  of  a  reddish-white,  marbled  and 
spotted  with  blood-red. 

The  Red  Grous  (Tetrao  Seoticus)  is  remarkably  abun- 
dant in  Scotland,  though  less  so  in  England  and  IreUnd.  It 
lives  on  high  mountains,  and  in  desert  places.  In  the  winter 
it  descends  into  the  valleys,  but  does  not  appear  in  the 
plains.     It  lives  on  birds,  berries,  and  the  leaves  of  shrubs. 

The  Oangas  (Ptkbocles)  are  the  representatives  of  the 
grous  and  ptarmigans  in  the  countries  situated  under  the 
torrid  zone.  Their  organization,  both  internal  and  external, 
is  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  the  places  which  they 
inhabit.  Theur  shape  is  elegant  and  compact ;  the  body  not 
fleshy  in  proportion  to  the  limbs ;  the  flesh  is  fibrous,  and 
the  wings  are  long.  All  these  attributes  are  indispensable  to 
birds  obliged  to  support  along  and  continuous  flight.  Their 
feet,  with  broad  and  short  toes,  the  hinder  of  which  does  not 
reach  to  the  ground,  are  proper  for  running  with  cderity  on 
the  shifting  sand. 

The  gangas  inhabit  the  warm  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
and  their  passage  into  Europe  is  merely  accidental.  The 
meeting  with  these  gallinse  is  a  happy  presage  for  the  traveller 
who  is  bewildered  in  the  vast  solitudes  which  occupy  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  those  two  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
proximity  of  torrents  or  of  fountains  is  announced  by  the 
presence  of  the  gangas.  These  birds  inhabit  the  confines  of 
the  desert,  or  sandy  plains,  covered  only  with  a  few  strag* 
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gling  bushes.  They  are  fond  of  changing  place,  and  traverse 
daily  a  considerable  extent  of  country.  These  joumies  are 
performed  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  spots  vhere 
they  can  get  watar.  When  the  waters  in  their  neighbour- 
hood are  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  the  gangas 
then  venture  across  those  oceans  of  moving  sand,  formi- 
dable to  all  other  beings,  and  which  the  migrating  birds 
of  those  regions  avoid  by  pursuing  their  course  along  the 
sea  coasts.  « 

Though  Nature  has  doomed  the  gangas  to  live  in  me- 
lancholy and  deserted  places,  she  has  given  them  some 
benefits  in  compensation.  They  unite  in  those  solitudes  in 
companies  of  many  hundreds,  which  separate  only  at  the . 
epoch  of  reproduction.  For  the  rest  of  the  year,  in  their 
nufierous  associations,  they  brave  in  common  the  perils  of  a 
hazardous  voyage,  or  enjoy  together  their  occasional  abun- 
dance. This  peculiarity  applies  solely  to  those  species  of 
ganga  which  have  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  elongated  and 
subulated.  These  live  during  the  whole  year  in  bands  of 
many  hundreds ;  the  others  live  in  companies,  composed,  like 
those  of  the  partridges,  of  the  male,  female,  and  the  young. 
They  never  perch.  They  are  distinguished  by  long  acumi- 
nated wings,  from  which  circumstance  M.  Temminck  has 
given  them  the  name  of  pterocles.  The  first  remex  is  the 
longest. 

The  Ganga  Chata,  {Tetrao  Alchata)^  pin-tailed  groua  of 
Latham,  is  the  only  species  found  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  They  couple  in  the  month  of  March,  and  lay  in 
June  two  or  three  eggs  on  the  ground  without  making  any 
nest.  They  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  approached ;  and 
when  they  perceive  any  one,  they  fiy  off  quickly  and  very 
high,  uttering  loud  cries.  The  aridity  of  the  plains  obliges 
them  during  the  heat  of  summer  to  go,  especially  in  the 
morning,  to  quoich  their  thirst  at  the  borders  of  ponds,  &c. 
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-where  the  fowlers  wait  for  them  in  ambush.  Darluc  teDs  us, 
that  when  a  few  shots  have  been  fired,  they  stop  no  longer, 
and  drink  fljring,  and  shaving  the  surface  of  the  wat^*.  Their 
flesh  ifi  in  little  estimation,  except  that  of  the  young. 

This  species  is  found  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy ;  likewise  in  Africa,  as  in  Barbary  and  Senegal.  They 
are  found  in  immense  numbers  in  the  deserts  of  Syri«  and 
Arabia. 

Of  the  Singed  Grmis  {Pteroclea  Exustus)^  of  which  the 
opposite  is  a  figure,  from  the  drawings  of  General  Hardwicke, 
a  specific  description  will  be  found  in  the  text. 

The  meeting  with  the  Namaqtia  Graus  {Pterocles  To- 
ckypcstes)  is  a  happy  omen  for  the  thirsty  traveller  amid  the 
burning  plains  and  sandy  billows  of  the  Sopth  African 
deserts.  When  he  perceives  at  a  distance  the  troops  of  ^his 
ganga  alight  on  some  particular  spot  of  this  sojourn  of  de«lh, 
it  assuredly  indicates  the  presence  of  some  reservoir  of  water. 
Levaillant,  in  his  travels  in  that  country,  was  more  than  once 
preserved  from  imminent  danger  of  perishing  by  following 
the  course  of  these  wandering  birds,  who  were  directing  their 
accelerated  flight  towards  rocks,  whose  hollows  frequently 
contain  depots  of  water.  But  when  their  bands,  composed 
of  many  thousands,  pursue  their  wandering  course  until  they 
are  out  of  sight,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  total  aridity  of  the  soil ; 
then  the  unfortunate  traveller  has  little  prospect  except  of  an 
untimely  end  in  the  midst  of  these  inhospitable  wastes  of 
choking  sand. 

MHien  the  springs  are  totally  dried  up  in  the  desert,  these 
birds  visit  the  countries  which  are  intersected  with  water, 
and  approach  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape.  Towards  the 
rainy  season,  however,  they  are  to  be  seen  no  longer  in  this 
latter  locality,  but  direct  their  flight  back  to  tjie  deserts 
situated  under  the  Line  and  the  Tropics.  On  the  confines  of 
these  they  make  their  nests  in  tufts  of  grass  and  bushes. 
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The  female*  Jay  but  four  or  five  eggs  at  most,  of  rather  an 
cdive-green,  marked  with  d  great  number  of  black  spots. 
The^  are  gnmivtu'ous  and  insectivorous. 

This  ganga  lives  iu  the  entire  of  South  Africa,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  same  species  vhich  visits  the  banks  of  the  Njger 
and  the  Gambia.  It  passes  into  those  countries  when  the 
sources  and  torrents  which  descend  from  the  mountains  are 
dried  up  in  the  deserts.  In  summer,  it  is  found  in  the  tera- 
ttxies  ot  Senegal. 

It  is  in  the  sandy  plains  of  the  southern  part  of  the  vast 
empire  of  Russis,  as  wdl  as  in  the  deserti  which  extend  to 
the  north  of  Africa,  that  the  Sond  Grout  {Pterocle^  Are- 
te), abound  most     PaUas,  who  disctx^ered  the  species 


the'4)uniing  regioas  of  Africa,  where  alimentary  resources 
na^Mften  fail,  the  species  is  constantly^ of  iMiinferior  size; 
while  the  individuals  killed  in  the  fertile  provinces  of  Spain 
are  of  larger  dimensions,  their  plumage  is  liner,  and  their 
otdours  are  more  lively.  Such  differences  are  common  with  all 
animals,  but  more  particularly  with  those  that  feed  on  vege- 
tables and  seeds.  This  observation  is  applicable  to  many 
species  of  the  gellina:,  ami  to  a  great  number  of  other  exotic 
and  indigenous  birds.  It  is  particularly  true  of  those  that 
live  in  the  desert  plains  of  the  south  of  Africa,  compared 
with  individuals  of  the  same  species,  but  inhabiting  a  more 
s  2 
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favourable  climate,  where  the  Nile  and  the  majestic  Niger 
spread  fecundity  around. 

The  opposite  figure,  from  the  drawings  of  General  Hard- 
wicke,  appears  to  refer  to  a  variety  of  this  species  which 
inhabits  India.  The  head,  neck,  and  breast  are  greyish-white. 
Each  side  of  jaw  and  throat  incline  to  rufous.  A  transverse 
crescent  of  black  beneath  this,  and  a  double  bar  of  black 
across  the  breast.  It  is  pale  towards  the  vent,  with  trans- 
verse dusky  lines.  The  back  and  wing-coverts  dusky-brown, 
the  quills  and  tail  black,  and  the  latter  very  cuneiform, 
with  the  feathers  white  at  the  end.  Such  is  the  variety 
which  Dr.  Latham  thinks  is  probably  a  female ;  but  Oeneral 
Hardwicke^s  bird  differs  in  having  the  fine  rufous,  beginning 
at  the  chin,  and  passing  round  the  neck  below  the  nape,  more 
than  an  inch  broad.  The  tail  is  not  mudi  cuneiform,  femi- 
gineous-buff,  mottled  dusky,  and  barred  with  black  ;  the  ends 
of  the  feathers  are  black  and  pointed.  A  short  spur  above 
the  hind  toe  is  wanting  in  both.     This  perhaps  is  a  male. 

Among  the  birds  over  which  man  has  acquired  a  sort  of 
empire,  the  Partridges  deserve  enumeration.  Though 
their  wild  disposition  will  not  bend  to  a  complete  and  per- 
manent servitude,  it  has  nevertheless  in  our  countries  assumed 
a  very  sensible  inclination  towards  a  state  approaching  to 
domestication.  These  shy  inhabitants  of  our  fields'have  at 
least  become  our  tributaries,  and  we  have  even  succeeded  in 
bringing  up  some  species  in  a  domestic  way.  They  do  not, 
however,  propagate  so  well  as  the  pheasants,  though,  with  a 
view  to  the  table,  they  are  not  without  their  share  of  use- 
fulness. 

The  partridges  are  not  only  persecuted  by  men,  but  are  also 
exposed  to  the  frequent  attacks  of  small  camassial  quadru- 
peds and  rapacious  birds.  These  carry  on  against  them  an 
obstinate  and  destructive  warfare.  Pursued  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  which  they  do  not  quit  but  on  the  most  inuni- 
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Dent  danger,  their  flight,  though  usually  of  short  duration,  is 
accompanied  with  other  perils.  It  is  then  that  the  kite,  the 
bawk,  the  kestril,  and  other  predatory  devastators  of  the  air, 
dart  upon  them  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  or  harass 
them  by  continual  pursuit. 

Inhabitants  of  the  plains  and  open  fields,  the  partridges 
show  a  decided  preference  for  com  countries.  They  do  not 
take  refuge  in  coppices  or  vineyards,  except  when  pui^sued 
by  their  common  enemies.  They  are  never  known  to  retire 
into  thick  forests,  or  perch  on  trees  whose  umbrageous  foliage 
presents  to  other  species  of  the  gallinsB  a  sure  asylum  against 
the  cruel  fangs  of  the  tyrants  of  the  air,  and  where  they 
may  escape  even  from  the  obstinate  pursuit  of  man,  though 
environed  with  all  the  apparatus  of  destruction  which  human 
ingenuity  has  contrived. 

Certain  divisions  adopted  by  our  author  in  the  genus  Per- 
diofy  have  been  necessitated  by  the  differences  of  conformation 
or  habits  observed  in  certain  of  its  numerous  species.  The 
true  partridges,  as  we  have  observed,  never  live  in  forests ; 
they  do  not  perch  habitually,  and  never  frequent  humid  or 
marshy  situations. 

AH  the  Francolins  live  in  forests  along  the  banks  of  rivers. 
They  perch  on  trees  during  the  day,  and  always  at  night 
they  frequent  marshes  and  humid  places,  where  they  find  a 
different  sort  of  aliment  from  that  which  the  true  partridges 
are  habituated  to  seek  in  open  plains  and  cultivated  fields. 
These  are  marked  differences  of  habits  and  manners ;  but  the 
disparity  of  form  is  not  so  great.  The  existence  of  one  or 
two  spurs  on  the  tarsi  of  the  males  of  francolinus  can  hardly 
be  admitted  as  an  essential  difference ;  were  it  so,  the  females 
of  these  birds  should  be  ranged  with  the  genuine  partridges. 
It  is  perhaps  equally  hazardous  to  admit  as  the  only  distinc- 
tive character  of  the  francolins  a  longer  and  more  curved  bill 
than  is  found  in  some  partridges,  as  this  may  be  found  in 
other  subdivisions.     A  bill  of  this  kind  is  an  useful  instru- 
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xnent  to  the  francolins,  as  they  subsist  for  the  most  part  oo 
small  bulbous  plants,  concealed  by  a  hard  and  often  stony 
soil.  It  appears,  therefore,  quite  sufficient  to  distinguish  them 
subgenerically  as  our  author  has  done. 

Speaking  generally  of  these  birds,  including  the  Ck>lin8,  or 
American  quails  and  partridges,  they  are  very  much  multi- 
plied in  temperate  climates.     The  burning  sky  of  the  torrid 
zone  appears  to  be  particularly  favourable  to  them.    Some 
species  also  brave  with  impunity  the  cold  of  the  frigid  zone, 
for  the  grey  partridge  is  found  in  the  extremity  of  Sweden, 
and  even  in  Siberia.     The  partridges  live  in  couples.    It 
most  usually  happens  that,  when  once  united,  they  sddom 
separate  until  death ;  though  the  female  alone  is  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  eggs,  the  male  seldom  quits  her.     He 
never  removes  far  from  the  nest,  and  when  the  female  is 
employed  in  providing  for  her  subsistence,  the  male  places 
himself  near  the  nest  to  guard  it,  and  prevent  the  approach 
of  animals  that  would  prey  upon  the  eggs.     When  the  young 
are  excluded,  the  father  and  mother  assemble  them  under 
their  wings;  then  the  male  takes  an  active  part' in  the  cares 
of  progeniture.     It  is  he  who  warns  the  young  by  his  cries 
of  the  least  sign  of  danger,  or  be  takes  to  flight  the  %Bt, 
and  at  this  signal  the  entire  troop  follow  him.    The  covey, 
generally  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  remain  united  during 
the  entire  season,  and  do  not  separate  until  the  return  of 
spring.     The  francolins  assemble  in  the  evening  in  families 
on  the  trees,  while  the  true  partridges  unite  in  a  small  space 
on  the    ground.      In   some    countries   of    America  where 
venomous  reptiles  abound,  the  colins  pass  the  night  on  thick 
branches  of  trees.     They  all  feed  on  green  com,  on  many 
kinds  of  grains  and  seeds,  on  chrysalids,  and  on  insects.    The 
song  of  these  birds  is  a  certain  indication  of  the  approach  or 
decline  of  day.     The  francolins  have  a  hoarser  and  more 
sonorous  voice  than  the  partridges  properly  so  called.    The 
discordant  sounds  which  they  utter  morning  and  evening. 
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iiaye  some  affinity  with  those  of  the  pintado.    The  flesh  of 
this  genus  is  very  succulent,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

The  body  of  these  birds  is  a  little  oval  and  compact.  To 
the  romlded  head  is  attached  an  oblong  bill,  rather  strong, 
conical  and  curved,  and  more  wide  than  high  at  the  base. 
The  upper  mandible  is  slightly  inclined,  curved  strongly 
towards  the  point,  and  covers  the  lower.  The  nostrils  are 
basal,  projecting,  and  half-dosed  by  a  vaulted  and  naked 
membrane ;  the  feet  are  naked,  and  armed,  in  the  male  fran- 
oolin,  with  one  or  two  spurs,  and  in  the  partridges  proper, 
provided  with  a  tuberosity,  more  or  less  apparent.  The  toes 
are  four  in  number,  and  the  front  ones  unitid  at  the  base  by 
a  short  membrane;  the  wings  are  short  and  rounded;  the 
three  external  remiges,  which  are  the  shortest,  are  equally 
graduated ;  the  fourth  and  fifUi  are  the  longest ;  the  tail  is 
short,  inclining  towards  the  ground,  and  very  slightly  gra- 
duated. It  varies  in  the  number  of  quills,  according  to  the 
different  species. 

We  should  have  noticed  hi  page  356,  iq^der  the  division 
of  ptarm^;an,  the  figure  of  the  Louisiana  GrauSf  or  Ptamd' . 
jfon,  from  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  at  Philadelphia.  The 
forehead,  neck,  before,  and  breast,  are  dingy ;  the  hind  head, 
nape,  and  beck  part  of  neck,  slate-coloured,  with  white 
meshes ;  the  mantle  is  dark  chocolate,  with  numerous  small 
darker  transverse  lines ;  the  quills  and  tails  are  blackish,  the 
former  white^dged,  and  the  latter  with  several  r^ular 
lozenge-diaped  white  spots.  It  inhabits  the  province  fiom 
which  it  is  named. 

The  name  Franctdin  {Tetrao  FranooKnua)  is  the  JVoti- 
colino  of  the  Italians.  This  name  is  applied  to  differoit 
birds,  but  more  particularly  to  this  species,  on  accoiint  of  the 
exemption  which  it  enjoys  from  being  shot  at  indiscrimi- 
nately, on  account  of  its  rarity  and  the  excellence  of  its 
flesh.     The  birds  of  this  species  inhabit  low  and  humid 
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places ;  they  live  in  couples  during  the  laying  season,  which 
is  the  month  of  June.  Perched  upon  a  dod  of  earthy  or  a 
bush  of  no  great  elevation,  the  male  repeats  his  peculiar  cry 
many  times  in  succession,  which  may  be  exactly  represented 
by  the  syllables  tre4arL  If  pursued,  the  francolin  rises  to 
die  height  of  about  eight  or  nine  feet,  fiies  straight  forward, 
and  proceeds  to  fix  itself  on  another  dump.  If  pursued 
anew,  it  repeats  predsely  the  same  operation.  If  forced  to 
dislodge  from  its  second  post,  it  flies  away  no  longer,  but 
runs  along  the  ground  with  great  rapidity,  and  conoeak 
itself  in  some  thick  bush,  where  it  remains  with  so  mudi 
obstinacy  that  the  dogs  cannot  oblige  it  to  quit. 

The  francolins  are  not  very  common  birds  either  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  or  the  Archipelago,  which,  however,  are  their  usual 
hairitat. 

The  Sanguine  Pheasant  (P.  Cruentue)  so  named  by 
Oeneral  Hardwicke,  belongs  to  this  division,  and  is  described 
at  page  47- 

The  Ccmmon  gr  Grey  PaHridge  lives  in  most  of  the  tempe- 
rate climates  of  Europe :  it  is  not  found  in  Norway  or  Lap- 
land. Itisrareonthecoastof  the  Mediterranean,  and  not  seen 
in  the  Archipelago.  It  delights  in  champagne  countries,  where 
it  can  find  large  meadows  and  com  fields.  There  it  lives  in 
troops,  usually  called  coveys.  These  partridges  do  not  retire 
into  vineyards  and  coppices,  unless  when  they  are  pursued ; 
but  they  always  return  to  sleep  in  the  plains  on  the  ground, 
for  they  never  perch.  Thdr  social  state  lasts  until  the  month 
of  April.  If  the  hunters  pursue  and  separate  the  covey, 
they  soon  hear  the  rallying  cry,  and  instantly  reassemble. 
On  the  commencement  of  spring,  the  partridges  pair.  Then 
begin  desperate  combats  between  the  males,  in  which  tlie 
females  not  unfrequently  join. 

When  a  couple  are  once  united,  they  return  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  care  of  their  new  family.  Though  the  male 
does  not  partake  the  incubation,  his  fidelity  to  his  companion 
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IB  very  great,  and  he  never  couples  with  a  female  that  is  not 
paired,  while  his  own  is  occupied  in  hatching. 

The  female  of  this  partridge  does  not  take  much  troiiUe 
in  the  construction  of  the  nest  A  few  blades  of  grass,  col- 
lected in  a  hole  of  no  great  depth,  and  of  indeteirminate 
fdrm,  are  sufficient  for  her  purpose.  There  she  deposits  fhan 
fifteen  to  twenty  eggs,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  tinted  with 
greenish,  without  any  spot.  The  partridge  sits  for  three 
weeks.  During  this  time  the  male  never  removes  to  spy 
distance  from  the  nest.  He  acts  as  a  sentinel  to  warn  and 
defend  the  female  from  the  dangers  which  may  threaten  her. 
The  little  cmes  can  run  immediately  on  their  exclusion  bom 
the  e^,  whiih  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  June.  Tbenthe 
male  and  female  unite  to  conduct  the  covey,  which  she  oftti^ 
shelters  under  her  wings.  She  exposes  herself  with  intrepidity 
and  courage  to  defend  them,  and  often  employs  consid^nble 
address  for  this  purpose.  She  will  present  herself  be£6re  the 
dogs  which  pursue  them,  -trailing  her  wings,  counterfeiting 
lameness,  and  flying  only  just  so  far  as  not  to  be  taken,  but 
net  Cur  enough  to  make  the  fowler  despair  of  the  chasa  A 
little  after  the  male  rises,  the  female  flies  off  in  another  direc- 
tion, alights  at  a  sufficient  distance,  and  returns,  running  very 
Cast,  to  her  little  ones,  which  she  reassembles  by  a  peculiar  cry. 
The  family  thus  live  united  until  the  following  April. 

The  partridges  live  on  insects,  especially  during  their  early 
age;  afterwards  they  feed  on  grains,  cchu  especially,  which 
they  know  very  well  how  to  get  out  when  the  earth  is  covered 
with  snow. 

The  Guenueiff  sometimes  called  the  Red  ParMdgey  is  a 
fitde  more  bulky  than  the  last,  and  its  flesh  is  in  greater 
ffttimation  This  species  is  considerably  extended  in  the  South 
of  France  and  in  Italy ;  but,  according  to  M.  Temminck,  is 
never  seen  in  Germany,  Switaerland,  or  the  north  of  France. 
There  have  been  some  vain  attempts  made  to  cause  it  to  mul- 
tiply in  Bohemia,  where  pheasants  have  been  brought  to 
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endure  the  climate.  It  does  not  exist  in  some  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  according  to  Toumefort,  who,  however,  pro. 
bably  speaks  of  the  Otretk  partridge. 

This  species  is  less  social  than  the  last.  The  same  degree 
ol  union  does  not  prevail  among  its  flocks.  The  male  does 
not  partake  the  incubation,  and  leaves  the  care  of  the  family 
entirely  to  the  female.  She  nestles  in  the  fields  and  bushes^ 
and  lays  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  eggs,  of  a  dirty  yeUow, 
marbled  with  great  red  spots,  and  sown  with  small  ash-coloured 
points. 

The  Greek  Partridge  is  more  bulky  than  the  red,  with 
which  it  has  been  frequently  confounded  by  naturalists.  To 
it  Buffon  refers,  and  apparently  with  reason,  ^^hat  the  an- 
deiits  say  ooneeniing  the  partridge.  It  is  often  indicated  in 
the  Hebrew  books.  It  is  spread  throughout  aD  the  Ottoman 
empire,  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  Sicily,  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  also  found  on  the  middle 
region  of  the  German  Alps,  and  on  those  of  Switzerland.  It 
never  descends  into  the  plains. 

These  birds  live  in  troops  until  the  pairing  time,  which 
occurs  in  June.  The  female  ntokes  no  nest,  but  deposits  her 
eggs,  fifteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  under  a  bush  or  tuft  of 
heath.  They  are  reddish  yellow,  with  slight  red  spots,  and 
are  hatched  in  about  three  weeks.  This  species  live  on  insects, 
the  larvsB  of  ants,  and  during  winter  on  the  buds  of  different 
evergreens,  &c.  The  flesh  is  white  and  much  esteoned,  though 
it  has  a  slightly  resinous  taste,  and  is  rather  bitter. 

The  Quails  all  have  one  common  character,  which  is  easfly 
recognised.  The  first  quill  of  the  wing  is  as  long  as  those 
which  follow  it;  while  in  the  other  partridges  it  is  much 
shortar.  We  insert  a  figure  of  apparently  an  undescribed 
species  from  the  Island  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Callao  Bay.  The 
head,  neck,  back,  and  wing-€overts  are  light-buff,  with  lunated 
obscure  spots ;  the  quills  are  blackish ;  and  the  throat,  belly, 
vent,  and  thighs,  blue^white. 
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The  Common  (iuail  (Tetrao  Caiumia)^  is  cel^rated  far 
the  voyages  which  it  performs  at  stated  periods.  It  also  differs 
much  in  its  habits  from  the  partridges,  which  are  sedentary 
birds ;  its  phimage  is  rather  varied.  The  quails  are  isolated 
lurds,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  two  of  than  in  one  place,  except 
when  they  assemble  for  the  purposes  of  migration.  They 
are  polygamous,  and  the  male  pays  no  attention  to  the  covey. 
The  female  lays  on  the  ground,  most  frequently  in  com 
fields,  from  eight  to  fourteen  ^gs,  of  a  not  very  deep  green, 
with  brown  or  blackish  spots,  and  very  small  points. 

As  scx>n  as  the  young  quails  can  provide  for  themselves, 
the  female  abandons  them,  and  they  soon  separate  to  live  in 
an  isolated  state  until  the  period  of  their  migration.  At  this 
epoch  they  unite  and  fly,  in  numerous  bands,  most  usually  by 
moonlight,  towards  the  south  of  Europe,  cross  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  proceed  to  Africa,  where  they  are  extended  as  far 
as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  the  comipencement  of  autumn,  a  great  quantity  of  them 
are  taken  in  the  island  of  Ci^ri,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oulf 
of  Naples.  Formerly  this  constituted  the  revenue  of  the 
bishop  of  the  island,  who  was  thence  facetiously  styled  Bishop 
of  the  Quails. 

During  this  period  of  migration  the  islands  and  rocks  of 
the  Levant  are  so  covered  with  quails,  that  they  are  salted 
and  preserved  for  the  winter^s  provision.  It  is  said  that  they 
alight  at  Malta  only  when  the  wind  is  north-west,  which  is 
against  them  in  their  course  to  Rovina ;  and  on  their  return 
they  always  follow  the  south-east  wind,  which  hinders  them 
from  landing  on  the  Barbary  coast.  They  are  sometimes  so 
fatigued  in  crossing  the  sea,  that  they  drop  upon  the 
decks  of  vessels,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the 
hand. 

The  CoLiKs,  or  American  QuaiU  and  PartridgeSf  ap- 
proach the  true  partridges  in  the  force  of  the  bill,  which  is 
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often  emarginated  at  the  extremity,  and  in  their  size.  Like 
the  quails,  they  are  migratory  birds,  and  all  the  species 
belong  to  America.  There  is  nothing  very  novel  or  interesting 
in  their  habits.  The  Odontophomsj  or  Guiana  Partridge, 
of  which  the  opposite  original  figure  is  given,  is  separated 
generically  from  the  colins  by  M.  Vieillot,  from  some  pecu- 
liarities in  the  bill.  It  is  called  Tocro  by  the  natives  of 
Ouiana,  which  word  is-  expressive  of  its  cry.  In  habits  it 
resembles  the  partridges,  but  perches  on  the  low  branches  of 
trees,  more,  as  it  would  appear,  through  necessity  than 
choice,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  serpents  and  ferocious 
quadrupeds  with  which  the  coimtry  is  infested. 

The  birds  of  the  division  Tubnix  are  pigmies  among  the 
gallinae.  The  volume  of  their  body  is  not  as  considerable  as 
that  of  the  thrush.  They  are  polygamous,  and  live  in  sterile 
ooimtries  among  herbage,  and  on  the  confines  of  deserts. 
They  run  much  faster  than  they  fly,  and  even  with  an  asto- 
nishing degree  of  rapidity.  They  thus  escape  Uieir  pur- 
suers ;  and  by  concealing  themselves  in  tufts  of  grass.  It  is 
more  easy,  however  to  seize  them,  when  their  retreat  is  dis- 
covered, than  to  make  them  take  to  flight.  The  young  and 
old  live  solitary,  never  uniting  in  bands. 

Their  manners  are  very  little  known.  Their  food  appears 
chiefly  to  omsist  of  insects. 

This  genus  is  spread  through  Africa,  and  the  warmest  parts 
of  India  and  New  Holland.  Two  species  inhabit  the  most 
southern  provinces  of  Spain.  The  Javan  species,  as  is  men- 
tioaed  in  the  text,  is  made  to  fight  after  the  fashion  of  our 
cocks,  and  very  large  sums  are  staked  on  this  humane 
amusement. 

The  genus  Sybbhaptes,  composed  of  but  one  species, 
the  Heteroclite  Grotu,  has  chosen  for  its  dwelling-place  those 
countries  least  frequented  by  man.  In  the  arid  plains  of 
Austral  Tartary,  towards  the  lake  Baikal,  Professor  Pallas 
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digoovered  this  rare  and  singular  gallina.  In  manners  and 
some  points  of  conformation  it  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
genus  ganga ;  but  it  has  many  characters  peculiar  to  itself. 
It  has  but  three  toes,  directed  forwards;  they  are  united 
as  far  as  the  claws.  The  bill  is  grooved  through  its  entire 
length.  The  two  external  remiges  are  very  long,  and  subu- 
lated  towards  the  point.  The  feet  are  covered  to  the  claws 
with  woolly  feathers,  and  the  sole  is  rough. 

The  name  Tinamous  is  given  to  the  birds  of  this  genus 
by  the  natives  of  French  Ouiana.  The  colonists  and  the 
South  American  Spaniards  call  them  partridges,  but  their 
characteristic  attributes  are  very  different.  They  are  plen- 
tiful in  the  forests  of  Guiana,  and  are  an  excellent  and  very 
common  game ;  their  flesh  is  white,  firm,  and  succulent.  Its 
taste  approaches  that  of  the  partridge.  These  birds  feed  on 
dierries,  wild  beans,  the  fruits  of  the  palm,  called  comon^ 
and  even  the  coffee-berries,  when  they  enter  plantations  which 
border  upon  woods.  They  collect  there  fruits  of  different 
kinds  on  the  ground,  which  they  scrape  after  the  manner  of 
hens.  They  are  also  insectivorous.  Almost  continually  on 
the  ground,  they  seldom  perch  except  to  pass  the  night,  and 
always  on  the  lowest  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

These  birds,  which  are  found  in  Brazil  as  well  as  Guiana, 
and  probably  in  other  parts  of  South  America,  have  all  the 
habits  of  the  gallinae.  They  fly  heavily,  and  run  swiftly  ; 
they  are  usually  to  be  met  with  in  small  troops,  and  in  the 
season  of  reproduction,  in  couples;  they  have  two  broods 
every  year,  and  both  very  numerous.  The  females  lay  in  a 
hollow,  which  they  form  by  scraping  the  ground  on  a  bed  of 
dry  grass.  Their  rallying  cry,  which  is  heard  most  fre- 
quently in  the  morning  and  evening,  is  a  long,  trembling, 
and  plaintive  hissing,  which  is  imitated  by  the  hunters  to 
attract  them  within  reach  of  gun-shot. 

They  resemble  the  partridges  in  the  great  number  of  their 
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eggs,  in  laying  them  on  the  ground,  in  being  pulverators,  and 
in  never  perching ;  also  in  their  timid  character,  heavy,  short, 
and  noisy  flight,  the  rapidity  of  their  running,  in  their  fleshy 
stomach,  and  in  their  size.  Nevertheless,  the  difierences 
between  these  two  genera  are  greater  than  the  resemblances. 
The  tinamous  do  not  go  into  the  open  country,  and  unite 
rarely  in  pairs.  The  young,  even  when  recently  excluded, 
run  in  various  directions,  and  are  seldom  seen  properly 
assembled.  They  feed  on  caterpillars  more  than  on  grains, 
and  prefer  uncultivated  to  cultivated  lands.  They  also  difier 
in  many  points  of  conformation. 

These  birds  are  clamorous,  especially  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  and  some  of  them  during  the  entire  day  ;  they  are 
not  very  sociable ;  they  are  so  indolent  that  they  often  remain 
during  the  entire  day  in  the  same  place ;  their  walk,  how- 
ever,  is  lively  and  agile,  and  their  course  rapid  ;  the  flight  is 
low,  horizontal,  and  direct ;  the  deficiency  of  tail  hinders 
them  from  turning  with  facility  when  they  fly ;  they  seldom 
attempt  this  motion  but  when  forced,  and  are  very  soon 
fatigued  by  it ;  they  do  not  drink. 

Some  species  inhabit  the  fields ;  others  remain  in  the  woods, 
not  quitting  the  most  covered  districts,  but  seldom  fixing 
themselves  on  trees«  These  last  are  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  many  attributes ;— they  fiy  less,  and  only  when 
disturbed ;  they  seldom  go  in  this  way  above  forty  paces ; 
they  are  also  more  distrustful  than  the  others.  We  have  no 
farther  details  of  any  interest  to  add  here  concerning  the 
species. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  family  of  the  gallinse,  according 
to  M.  Cuvier^s  arrangement,— that  very  numerous  one  of 
the  Pigeons.  As  these  birds  seem  naturally  to  constitute 
the  passage  from  the  passeres  to  the  gallinie,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  their  proper  place  would  be  at  the  head,  instead 
of  the  tail  of  this  order ;  the  truth  is,  that  this  genus  has  no 
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Tery  marked  connexion  with  any  other.  It  forme  a  distinct 
group,  to  which  the  name  of  order  has  been  sometimes  given, 
and  sometimes  that  of  family.  We  shall  not  trouble  our 
readers  with  the  various  allocations  of  these  birds  by  omitluK 
legists,  nor  do  we  deem  it  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  generic 
characters  in  the  text. 

The  birds  of  this  genus,  which  contains  more  than  one 
hundred  species,  inhabit  all  the  warm  and  temperate  regions 
of  the  globe.  The  species  with  short  and  robust  bill  are 
found  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Africa,  in  the  ishmds 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  New  Holland,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea.  None  of  those  which  belong  to 
the  division  Vinago,  have  been  found  in  Europe,  North  Asia, 
or  dther  America.  The  common  pigeons,  with  moderate  bill, 
are  the  mopt  generally  extended  through  both  continents. 
Those  with  slender  bill  and  long  legs  are  proper  to  the 
climates  of  the  New  World,  of  Africa,  and  of  Asia,  but  are 
not  found  in  Europe.  Only  four  species  of  the  common 
pigeons  are  found  wild  in  this  last  part  of  the  globe ;  £rom 
one  of  them,  the  biset,  as  is  supposed,  are  descended  all  the 
various  races  which  we  find  in  a  state  of  domestication. 

The  pigeons  are  diurnal  and  quiet  birds,  living  only  on 
pulpy  fruits,  berries,  and  grains,  and  but  very  seldom  on 
insects  and  snails.  They  are  eminently  monogamous.  The 
male  and  female  conAir  in  the  construction  of  the  nest,  and 
fix  it,  according  to  the  species,  sometimes  on  the  summits  of 
the  largest  trees,  sometimes  in  the  bushes,  and  even  on  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  in  the  cavities  of  rocks.  This 
nest,  rather  rudely  composed  of  small  branches  and  leaves, 
is  very  wide,  and  usually  contains  but  two  eggs,  and  some- 
times four.  In  one  species  only  of  the  gallinaceous  pigeons, 
the  female  lays  six  or  eight.  The  male  and  female  sit  on  the 
eggs,  alternately,  or  together.  They  have  two  or  three 
broods  in  the  year,  and  aftar  the  last,  they  quit  the  climates 
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where  they  nestle,  to  migrate  into  more  southern  regions. 
There  are  at  least  very  few  exceptions  to  this  fact.  The 
borders  of  forests,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  waters,  appear 
to  suit  them  best.  They  do  not  appear  in  very  numerous 
flocks,  except  at  the  periods  of  their  migrations.  Their 
flight  is  noisy,  and  not  very  light,  but  they  can  sustain  it  a 
long  time.  As  these  birds  do  not  digest  the  seeds  of  certain 
fruits,  they  propagate  the  vegetable  species  in  their  voyages 
by  voiding  the  seeds  with  their  excrements.  It  is  thus  that 
the  multiplication  of  the  nutmeg-tree  may  be  explained  in 
islands  where  no  traces  of  it  were  to  be  found  at  no  very 
remote  era. 

The  pigeons  are  extremely  amorous,  and  exhibit  their  pro- 
pensity this  way  by  certain  accents  of  the  voice,  which  have 
been  denominated  cooing. 

When  the  young  are  bom,  the  parents  watch  them  with 
the  greatest  assiduity ;  and  they  have  need  of  these  cares, 
for  they  are  almost  naked,  blind,  and  very  weak,  and  not  able 
to  run  and  seek  their  food  like  the  young  gallinse.  Accord- 
ingly, the  parents  disgorge  the  food  which  they  have  amassed, 
and  placed  in  reserve  in  their  crop.  One  species  alcme,  the 
gourOf  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  whose  little  (Mies,  six  or 
eight  in  number,  are  clothed  with  down  at  their  birth,  and 
run  immediately  in  search  of  insects. 

Of  the  pigeons^  ^gS^  ^^  general,  ^4iich  for  the  most  part 
are  but  two,  one  produces,  almost  always,  a  male,  and  the 
other  a  female.  The  individuals  thus  bom  and  brought  up 
together,  never  quit  each  other,  and  shew  the  most  decided 
mutual  attachment. 

Levaillant  has  established  three  sections  among  the  species 
of  the  pigeons,  which  have  been  generally  admitted  by  ornitho- 
logists, and  among  the  rest  by  the  Baron.  They  are  founded 
on  difierences  of  manners,  and  on  some  external  characters. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  Gallinaceous  Pigeons.     It  com- 
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prdbends  those  which  have  the  closest  analogy  with  the  gal- 
liiue  pnqperly  so  called,  by  their  habits  of  remaining  con- 
stantly on  the  ground,  and  nestling  there,  or,  at  least,  on  very 
low  branches.  Also  by  their  laying  a  greater  number  of 
^ggs  than  the  others,  and  their  young  ones  being  able  to  seek 
their  food  immediately  on  quitting  the  shell.  These  species 
have  a  slender  and  flexible  bill,  and  longer  l^s  than  the 
others* 

The  second  is  that  of  the  Pigeons  properly  so  called, 
which  have  the  bill  moderately  slender  and  flexible.  The 
tail  is  sometimes  straight,  or  rounded  at  the  end ;  and  some- 
times greatly  graduated,  and  formed  like  a  cone.  These  birds 
nestle  on  elevated  trees,  or  in  the  cavities  of  rocks,  difficult  of 
access ;  lay  two  or  four  eggs,  and  are  very  careful  of  the 
young  for  a  long  time,  which  are  bom  very  weak,  and  almost 
naked.    The  turtles  are  attached  to  this  section. 

The  third  is  that  of  Vinago,  which  are  recognised  by  the 
grosser  and  more  solid  bill,  compressed  at  the  sides.  Also, 
by  their  short  tarsi,  well  bordered.  They  live  on  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  and  in  deep  woods.  Their  disposition  is  excessively 
wild.  They  nestle  on  the  tops  of  trees.  Their  nest  is  com- 
posed of  small  branches ;  the  female  deposits  in  it  two  ^ggs, 
which  the  male  and  she  hatch  together. 

The  first  species  of  the  first  division,  the  Caruficulaied 
Pigeon  (C.  CamnctUaia),  was  made  known  by  Levaillant, 
in  his  African  Ornithology*  It  must  considerably  attract  the 
attention  of  the  naturaUst  by  its  marked  discrepancies,  in 
manners  and  habits,  ttom  the  greater  portion  of  known 
pigeons.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  division  of  gallina* 
ceous  pigeons  is  not  based  upon  characters  proper  to  all  the 
species  which  compose  it ;  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  division  under 
which  all  those  pigeons  are  united,  which,  in  their  external 
fiorm  as  well  as  manners,  exhibit  some  analogy  with  the 
different  genera  of  the  gallinae. 

VOL.  VIII.  T  • 
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The  bird  now  under  oonsideration  approaches,  in  its  ex- 
terior, port,  and  manners,  the  nearest  to  the  true  gallins  of 
all  the  pigeons.  The  form  of  the  bill  is  like  that  of  the  latter 
birds,  and  the  nature  of  the  feathers ;  but  in  the  red  and 
naked  wattle,  the  long  tarsi,  the  rounded  body,  the  pendant 
carriage  of  the  tail  like  the  partridge,  and  the  rounded  wings, 
it  entirely  corresponds  with  the  former.  These  characters 
constitute  this  bird  a  proper  link  between  the  pigeons  and 
the  gallinse. 

The  carunculated  pigeon  nestles  on  the  ground,  in  a  small 
hollow,  covered  with  grass,  &c.,  and  the  female  lays  six  or 
eight  eggs,  of  a  reddish-white;  the  mutual  incubation  of 
both  parents  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  columba.  The  little 
ones,  covered  with  a  reddish-grey  down,  run  immediately  on 
quitting  the  shell ;  they  do  not  leave  the  father  and  mother, 
who  lead  them  continually  about,  and  shelter  them  from  cold 
or  sunshine  with  their  wings.  The  nymphse  of  ants,  dead 
insects,  and  worms,  constitute  their  earliest  food,  and  after- 
wards all  kinds  of  grain,  berries,  and  insects.  They  do  not 
separate  into  couples  until  the  season  of  reproduction.  This 
species  is  native  to  South  Africa. 

The  Great  Crawfted  Pigeon^  or  Goura^  has,  perhaps,  a  still 
greater  external  analogy  to  the  gallinse,  at  all  events,  in  size ; 
it  even  may  be  considered  to  stand  isolated  in  its  own  division. 
It  bears  such  a  resemblance  to  the  hoccos,  that  it  wants 
nothing  but  their  bill  to  represent  one  of  them  completely ; 
but  in  manners,  as  well  as  in  some  points  of  conformation,  it 
is  closely  allied  to  the  pigeons.  It  has  their  bill  and  voice ; 
like  them  it  lays  but  two  eggs ;  feeds  the  young  by  disgorg- 
ing the  aliment ;  and  builds  its  nest  on  the  summits  of  trees. 
This  last  habit  removes  it  not  only  from  the  gallinae,  but  also 
from  its  own  division.  Thus  we  find,  upon  the  whole,  that 
while  the  goura  has  the  strongest  external  resemblance  to  the 
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true  galliii«,  it  approaches  more  in  manners  to  the  genuine 
pigeons  than  any  other  species  of  its  own  subgenus. 

This  bird  is  a  native  of  New  Guinea,  and  of  various  isles 
of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  It  requires  pains  and  difficulty  to 
accustom  it  to  our  climates. 

The  Nicobar  Pigeon  is  distinguished  by  its  brilliant 
plumage ;  but  it  wants  the  elegant  shape  which  distinguishes 
the  true  columbae.  Its  manners  are  very  analogous  to  those 
of  the  gallinaceous  birds.  It  remains,  by  preference,  generally 
aa  the  ground.  It  runs  with  great  celerity,  and  constructs 
its  nest  like  the  partridge.  It  never  perches,  except  to  pass 
the  night.  Its  cocnng  is  hoarse  and  dull,— not  nearly  so  agree- 
able as  the  voice  of  the  ringdove.  It  is  a  stupid  and  quiet 
bird,  and  might  possibly  be  domesticated.  It  inhabits 
Sumatra,  Nicobar,  and  other  islands  of  the  Eastern  Ocean. 

Of  the  Ordinary  Pigeons,  indigenous  to  our  European 
climates,  the  Ring  Pigeon  is  the  largest ;  it  does  not  inhabit 
'Kvaape  at  aU  seasons  of  the  year ;  for  the  majority  of  these 
birds  emigrate  in  November,  and  return  at  the  commence- 
ment of  March :  in  the  more  northern  countries,  they  do  not 
reappear  until  April.  Their  migration  always  takes  place 
fifteen  days  or  three  weeks  after  that  of  the  stock  doves. 
They  do  not  fly  with  so  much  celerity  as  the  latter ;  but  they 
rise  higher,  and  their  flocks  are  not  so  niunerous.  In  Italy 
and  all  the  south,  the  species  is  sedentary.  They  prefer  pine 
and  larch  trees  to  the  forests  of  oak  and  beech. 

This  pigeon  has  two  broods  annually ;  the  first  is  in  April, 
the  second  in  July.  They  fix  their  nests  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees.  The  eggs  are  two,  and  very  seldom  three  in 
number,  the  male  and  female  sit  alternately,  and  the  incu* 
bation  lasts  sixteen  or  eighteen  days. 

The  ringdove  is  fond  of  perching  on  the  high  branches 
of  some  dead  tree,  a  habit  which  it  shares  with  almost  all 
birds  of  a  wMd  and  distrustful  character.   From  this  position, 
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as  from  a  watch  tower,  the  bird  can  perceive  his  enemy  at  a 
distance,  and  provide  for  his  own  security. 

It  is  difficult,  in  consequence  of  this  suspicious  disposition, 
to  approach  the  ring  pigeons  very  nearly.  Their  greatest 
enemies  are  the  marten,  the  kite,  and  the  falcon.  The  fruits  ^ 
of  the  pine,  the  fir  tree,  and  the  larch,  constitute  their  prin- 
cipal food ;  they  are  also  fond  of  beech-mast  and  acorns.  It 
is  said,  that  when  they  are  fed  on  myrtle-berries,  their  flesh 
acquires  an  exquisite  flavour. 

Buffon  supposes  that  the  largest  races  of  our  domestic 
pigeons  proceed  from  the  ringdove.  This  supposition  is 
doubtless  erroneous,  as  we  do  not  find  among  them  any  in- 
dications of  such  an  origin,  and  the  ringdove,  will  not  propa- 
gate with  the  biset,  even  in  a  state  of  captivity.  The  ring 
pigeon  is  found  in  many  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  as 
well  as  in  Europe. 

The  Stack  Pigeon  is  a  wild  species,  like  the  last,  with  whidi 
it  has  considerable  affinity  in  its  mode  of  life  and  disposition. 
They  are  fond,  however,  of  the  society  of  their  consimilars,  and 
are  seen  to  fly  in  great  bands,  either  on  their  arrival  or  depar- 
ture. Many  coveys  from  the  same  district  unite  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  fly  only  during  the  day,  but  halt  most  generaUy  in 
lofty  forests.  In  the  month  of  October,  the  stock  dove 
emigrates  to  a  milder  climate,  and  returns  about  Maidiy 
usually  revisiting,  in  preference,  the  peculiar  districts  which 
it  has  occupied  before,  in  the  preceding  year.  In  fifteen  days 
or  three  weeks  after  its  arrival,  the  band  separates  into 
couples  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction.  They  live  and 
nestle  in  woods,  preferring  the  lofty  trees  that  grow  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cultivated  countries ;  they  sometimes  make 
their  nest  in  the  hole  of  a  wwm-eaten  tree,  but  never  in  those 
of  old  towers,  &c.,  like  the  biset  pigeon.  They  live  on  all 
kinds  of  grain. 

This  pigeon  has  two  broods,  annually,  and  Ae  young  are 
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able  to  fly  at  a  month  old.      The  flesh  is  preferable  to  that 
of  the  lingdove,  and  is  of  a  very  exquisite  flavour. 

From  the  wild  Biiei  Pigeon  it  would  appear  that  our 
domestic  races  have  sprung.  It  inhabits  all  the  old  continent. 
It  lives  in  flocks^  and  nestles  in  the  holes  of  trees  and  rocks; 
from  which  last  peculiarity,  it  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
lodk  pigeon.  In  domestication,  one  variety  has  been  pre- 
served, which  keeps  the  colours  of  the  original,  and  is  of  the 
largest  siae.  The  tame  bisets  will  resume  their  liberty,  when 
within  reach  of  wild  ones,  and  these  are  the  individuals  which 
we  aee  nestling  in  the  midst  of  towns,  in  the  cavities  of  old 
walls,  and  the  arches  of  bridges.  The  reverse  will  also  some^ 
times  take  {dace,  and  we  find  the  wild  bisets  quit  thor  inde- 
pendent state,  to  mix  with  the  pigeons  of  the  dove-cotes,  and 
continue  to  live  with  them. 

On  the  Dom^tie  Pigeon  we  shall  be  forced  to  dwell  a  little 
more  in  detail,  though  our  brief  space  must  of  necessity 
confine  us  to  observations  of  importance,  and,  indeed,  prevent 
us  firom  embracing  a  v^y  large  number  of  interesting  facts 
connected  with  this  species. 

The  domestic  pigeon  has  branched  out  into  an  immense 
number  of  accidental  varieties,  the  handsomest  and  most 
variegated  of  which,  being  preserved  secluded  from  others  and 
paired  together,  have  successively  engendered  all  those  various 
noes,  of  which  man  is  the  mesne  creator,  and  which  without 
would  never  have  existed. 

Hough  the  domestic  pigeons  are  voluntary  captives,  they 
will  aometimes  abandon  the  establishments  which  we  have 
provided  for  them,  return  to  their  ancient  state,  and  nestle 
and  bring  up  their  progeny  in  old  towers,  or  the  hollows  of 
trees.  Their  dfspring,  howev^,  oflten  return  to  the  {daces 
abandoned  by  their  parents. 

Buffon  says,  that  the  pigecms  of  our  dove-cotes  are  but 
half-doinesticated,  and  stiU  retain  the  instinct  <^  flying  in 
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flocks.  They  often  produce  three  times  in  the  year,  lay, 
within  an  interval  of  two  days,  almost  always  two  eggs,  and 
but  seldom  three.  They  never  bring  up  more  than  two  young 
ones,  one  of  which  is  usually  a  male,  and  the  other  a  female. 
Many,  among  which  are  the  youngest  females,  lay  but  once« 
The  spring  brood  is  the  most  numerous,  at  least  in  our  Euro- 
pean climates.  The  dove-cotes  should  not  be  placed  too  near 
our  habitations.  A  quiet  place,  a  fine  prospect,  an  eastern 
aspect,  and  an  elevated  situation,  suit  the  pigeons  best. 

The  pigeons  are,  as  we  know,  granivorous  birds,  and 
though  many  wild  species  feed  on  insects,  our  domestic  races 
do  not  follow  this  example,  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  They 
may,  however,  be  brought  to  eat  minced  meat.  Of  lettuce  and 
sorrel  they  are  particularly  fond,  and  also  of  sea^^t ;  thia 
last  substance  cannot  be  nutritious,  but  it  is  very  salutary  to 
these  birds ;  it  facilitates  digestion,  and  is  fref uently  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  for  many  of  their  complaints.  It  possesses  so 
much  attraction  for  them,  that  they  are  frequently  known  to 
undertake  voyages  in  search  of  it;  they  will  sometimes  travel 
many  miles  from  their  habitual  sojourn,  to  reach  the  sea  coast 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it ;  there  they  may  be  observed, 
for  hours,  searching  for  it  among  the  cliffs,  and  picking  the 
detritus  of  various  substances  which  are  impregnated  with  it* 
The  saline  springs  which  are  found  in  different  coimtries,  are 
also  visited  in  this  way  by  the  pigeons  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. From  the  observation  of  this  habit,  a  practice  has 
prevailed,  from  time  immemorial,  of  giving  marine  salt  to 
domestic  pigeons ;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  if  a  moderate 
use  of  it  be  beneficial  fo  these  birds,  the  excess  of  it  is  exceed- 
ingly prejudicial.  Given  in  a  combination  or  confection  with 
farinaceous  substances,  it  is  found  to  be  injurious ;  it  renders 
such  substances  difficult  of  digestion,  which  might  be  well 
conjectured  from  the  known  fact  that  salted  provisions  of  all 
kinds  are  moreor  less  indigestible.  Salt,  as  an  accompaniment 
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to  food,  18  wholesome  to  all  animals,  and  an  aid  to  digestion ;  but 
when  it  forms  an  intimate  ingredient,  and  the  aliment  is  satu* 
rated  with  it,  it  produces  an  effect  directly  the  reverse.  In 
the  one  case,  it  acts  as  a  salutary  stimulus  on  the  organs  of 
taste  and  digestion;  in  the  other,  it  exhausts  the  succulency  of 
the  food,  and  renders  it  dry,  hard,  and  improper  for  assimila- 
tion«  *  Thus,  though  salt  is  itself  a  most  powerful  antiseptic, 
we  find  salted  provisions  eminently  productive  of  scorbutic 
diseases.  The  birds,  therefore,  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
should  receive  their  salt,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  gene- 
rally take  it  ourselves,  in  moderate  quantity, —not  mixed  with 
their  food,  but  placed  for  them  to  help  themselves  when  they 
think  proper. 

From  this  fondness  for  salt,  and  the  dry  quality  of  their 
food  in  general,  pigeons  are  great  drinkers.  Water  should  be 
abundantly  supplied  for  them,  and  attention  paid  to  its  quali- 
ties of  sweetness  and  purity.  River  water  is  the  best  for  them. 
Spring  water,  which  is  always  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
earthy  salts,  is  by  no  means  so  proper  for  these  birds.  It  is 
remarkable  enough  that  they  may  be  brought  to  drink  warm 
water,  and  even  sometimes  at  a  very  high  degree  of  tempera- 
ture. It  is  imagined,  that  in  some  cases,  this,  as  well  as 
warm  bathing,  is  advantageous  to  them.  Mineral  waters  have 
also  been  administered  to  them,  with  good  effect  in  many 


The  sense  of  sight  is  very  perfect  in  these  birds.  Sur- 
rounded as  they  usually  are  by  dangers,  and  unprovided  with 
the  weapons  either  of  attack  or  defence,  they  would  be  con- 
stantly open  to  the  attack  of  rapacious  birds,  if  nature  had 
not  bestowed  on  them  such  powers  of  vision.  Their  eyes  also 
possess  wonderful  mobility,  and  can  be  directed  every  way, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  animal.  Besides  this,  the  quick- 
ness with  which  this  bird  can  assume  all  attitudes,  assists 
wonderfully  the  operations  of  the  powers  of  vision.     It  has 
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also  the  power  of  moving  both  lids  of  each  eye,  by  which  it 
can  remove  the  luminous  rays  that  would  impede  vision,  and 
receive  those  alone,  which  bring  the  images  of  objects  in  cer- 
tain directions. 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  hearing  of  these  birds  is 
tolerably  perfect.  A  story  is  told  of  a  pigeon  that  was  con- 
tinually attracted  to  the  window  of  an  apartment,  whete  m 
young  girl  used  to  play  an  air  of  HandePs  on  the  jnano ; 
every  time  the  bird  heard  this,  it  would  leave  every  thing, 
even  the  nest.  It  cannot,  however,  be  at  all  su{qx>sed  that 
the  organ  of  hearing  b  so  perfect  in  these  birds  as  in  many 
of  the  passeres  and  climbers. 

Their  taste  seems  to  be  peculiarly  delicate ;  they  will  for  a 
long  time  examine  and  touch  with  their  tongue  any  food 
which  is  presented  to  them,  and  to  which  they  are  not  aocoa* 
tomed.  They  can  only  be  habituated  to  drink  mineral  water* 
by  totaUy  depriving  them  of  all  other  kinds.  They  show  a 
most  extreme  repugnance  for  everything  bitter. 

The  pigeon,  though  inferior  in  this  respect  to  many  other 
animals,  is  not  at  all  devoid  of  intelligence.  All  these  birds 
have  the  faculty  of  memory,  and  certain  races  more  than 
others.  Some  seem  to  transmit  it  to  their  adulterated  offsprings. 
Thus  the  carrier  pigeon  possesses  to  a  high  degree  the  memory 
of  the  places  which  it  has  inhabited,  and  shows  a  decided 
bent,  very  difficult  to  overcome,  for  returning  there.  But  they 
not  only  remember  places,  but  modes  of  action ;  for  instance — 
if  any  particular  method  of  catching  them  in  an  aviary  has 
been  adopted,  they  will  afterwards  recognize  the  least  gesture 
that  was  employed  in  such  an  operation,  and  take  their 
measures  to  avoid  its  effect.  Still  it  must  be  owned,  that 
although  they  recollect,  and  for  a  long  time,  whatever  has 
been  dangerous  or  disagreeable  to  them,  they  have  not  the 
same  remembrance  of  favours,  or  recognition  of  those  who  have 
fed  and  cherished  them. 
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PigeoQs  are  known  to  dream ;  tbey  utter  cries  and  employ 
geaturca  in  their  sleep,  which  clearly  prove  it :  and  at  such 
timea  ther  slumber  is  so  profound  that  they  may  be  taken 
without  any  di£Bculty. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  believe  that  the  combined  operations 
poCmned  by  these  birds,  and  almost  always  varied,  according 
U>  present  necessity,— to  accomplish  any  desire,-"^  recognize 
tne  places  in  which  they  are,— to  choose  the  direction  in  which 
tfaqr  ahall  take  thdr  flightf— to  slacken  or  modify  their 
Bsotiona,  aa  occasion  may  require,  &c.,-*-«re  the  mere  result  of 
instinct.  Instinct  can  hardly  teach  them  to  feign  designs,  and 
to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  danger,  that  they  may  oppose 
to  it  the  most  certain  preventative.  Instinct  is  not  suscep« 
tible  of  improvement.  The  young  pigeon,  under  its  protec- 
tion alone,  falls  much  more  frequently  into  snares  than  his 
old  companions.  The  latter,  instructed  by  memory,  reoogu 
niie  the  objects  and  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
formerly  encountered  danger  or  uneasiness.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Iheir  ideas  on  such  subjects  are  very  precise ;  but  they 
certainly  can  observe  the  relation  between  the  sight  of  certain 
objects,  and  a  well  founded  fear  for  their  liberty  or  existence. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  old  pigeons,  better  than  the  young, 
can  avoid  snares,  and  the  pursuit  of  man  and  animals — ^if  tbey 
divine,  as  it  were,  the  projects  of  their  enemies,  and  frustrate 
them  by  opposing  stratagem  against  stratagem,— their  intel- 
ligenoe  must  have  undergone  improvement  with  time,  and  is 
therrfore  susceptible  of  it. 

The  curiosity  which  these  birds  so  obviously  evince  is  a 
proof  that  their  intellect  is  not  stationary.  From  this  curiosity 
a  variety  of  light  fugacious  movements  originate  in  these 
birds,  very  observable  when  they  are  attentively  watched, 
and  some  degree  of  cultivation  bestowed  upon  them«  The  more 
they  are  attended  to^  the  more  do  they  seem  capable  of  ideas 
and  8cntiments,-^the  more  their  understanding  and  affec* 
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join  in  this  atrodoiu  amusement^  and  vice  verw.    They  even 
continue  to  molest  the  body  after  it  is  deprived  of  life. 

When  the  pigeons  experience  hunger  or  thirst  they  are 
very  unquiet,  exhibiting  their  wants  by  the  most  expressive 
demonstrations.  They  will  fly  upon  any  person  who  enters  the 
dove-house,  and  endeavour  in  the  most  intelligent  manner  to 
make  him  understand  their  desires.  They  will  seek  tar  food 
with  their  bills,  in  his  hand,  ia  his  mouth,  and  aU  about  his 
person,-— provided  that  he  does  not  frighten  them,  but  yields 
himself  to  their  perquisitions.  This  peculiarity  shows  how 
these  birds  may  be  tamed  to  the  greatest  degree. 

Pigeons  suffer  considerably  from  cold,  and  when  under  a 
certain  degree  of  its  influence  they  are  more  sQent  than  usual, 
taking  refuge  in  their  nests,  or  in  those  parts  of  the  aviary 
which  are  sheltered  from  the  wind, — thus  losing  that  desire  of 
motion  which  seems  to  animate  them  so  much  at  all  other 
times.  But  when  the  cold  is  sufficient  to  pierce  to  their 
retreats,  and  disturb  their  repose,  they  are  observed  to  dap 
their  wings  forcibly,  and  rise  above  the  ground  by  alternate 
jumps,  which  they  continue  for  some  time.  On  audi  oeca> 
slons,  th^  are  also  fond  of  extending  themsdves  in  sunshine, 
or  near  something  warm. 

Heat  in  excess  equally  incommodes  than.  They  then 
keep  their  bill  open,  and  the  throat  dilates  and  contracts  in 
a  singular  manner.  In  Iiot  weathtf  they  are  particularly 
fond  of  bathing,  and  even  in  winter  they  will  plunge  into 
water. 

In  the  different  races  of  the  pigeon  we  may  observe  cfaa* 
racteristic  marks  in  their  modes  of  fighting.  Pigeons  with  a 
powerful  bill  march  directly  towards  the  enemy,  attack  him 
in  front,  and  with  the  bill  only.  Those  with  a  short  bill  also^ 
combat  with  this  weapon,  but  more  with  the  wing,  with  which 
they  strike  reiterated  blows.    Those  with  a  swelling  throat. 
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bdng  too  yulneraUe  in  the  crop,  prefer  to  attack  or  defend 
with  the  wings;  but  their  adversaries  always  prefer  to  ap- 
proach them  closely  and  seize  them  near  the  bill,  or  in  the 
bill  itadf.  The  small  rough-footed  pigeons  rardy  employ 
cither  bill  or  wing,  but  precipitate  themselves  on  the  body  of 
the  enemy,  and  raising  him  up,  make  him  lose  his  footing, 
and  push  him  aside.  Very  frequently,  in  the  moment  in 
which  they  pass  their  head  under  the  body  of  their  adversary, 
they  bite  the  skin  in  that  part  which  is  denuded  of 
feathers. 

There  is  a  humour  secreted  from  the  two  glands  df  the 
coccyx  in  the  pigeons,  which  varies  in  its  odour  in  the  dif- 
ferent races.  It  is  probable  that  this  hmnour  communicates 
the  peculiar  odour  which  we  observe  in  the  bodies  of  the 
pigeons, — ^though,  doubtless,  the  cutaneous  perspiration  comes 
in  for  a  considerable  share  in  its  production.  This  odour 
certainly  is  not  the  same  in  the  different  races.  That  of  the 
domestic  biset,  for  instance,  is  agreeable,  while  that  of  the 
Raman  pigeon  is  sometimes  foetid. 

The  disposition  to  live  in  society  is  not  one  of  the  least 
interesting  phenomena  to  be  remarked  in  these  birds.  Their 
jeakmdes  and  quarrelsome  character  cannot  overcome  it 
It  is  doubtless  a  primitive  characteristic  of  the  species.  It  is 
not,  however,  turned  by  them  to  advantage  in  the  way  of 
combat  with  their  common  enemies;  but  it  increases  and 
assists  that  watchfulness  which  is  the  means  of  their  preser- 
vati<m :  and  as  they  seek  their  food  in  common,  probably  it 
augments  their  resources  of  subsistence. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  when  these  birds  flock  together, 
some  of  them  act  as  sentineb  or  videttes ;  others  are  more 
occupied  in  seeking  out  food  than  in  eating,  while  the  rest 
are  engaged  in  satisfying  their  appetite.  These  last  are 
guided  on  their  march  by  those  who  seek  the  food,  and  both 
rdy  for  protection  on  the  vigilance  of  their  sentries.    The 
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last  take  up  such  podtioiis  as  may  render  their  lenrioes 
effident  They  usually  renuun  on  trees  or  small  emmences 
of  the  soil,  oi*  hover  almost  immovable  in  the  air.  Thus  we 
have  a  regulal*  army,  with  its  scouts,  guards,  and  commis- 
sariat. 

Theguards  take  no  nourishment,  except  when  they  see  every 
thing  undisturbed;  and  even  then  they  eat  in  haste.  Their 
rank  in  the  society  is  derived  from  age  and  experience.  They 
are  also  superior  in  strength,  at  least  in  oomparisoD  to  the 
young  pigeons.  These  last  are  giddy  and  imprudent — pro- 
tected by  the  society,  and  often  corrected  by  the  adults,  but 
freed  from  all  charge,  and  employed  solely  in  satisfying  the 
wants  of  their  organization. 

There  are  other  members  of  this  community  to  whom  the 
care  of  the  general  preservation  is  also  confided.  These  are 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  troop,  and  when  the  videttes  give 
the  warning  signal  of  approaching  danger,  it  is  repeated 
by  them,  and  thus  all  the  rest  are  advertised  of  it. 

On  this  alarm  being  given,  the  entire  society  takes  to 
flight,  either  into  the  air  or  towards  the  bushes.  Sometimes 
they  close  their  ranks,  and  make  towards  another  flock  of 
their  own  species.  In  this  last  instance,  a  combat  will  some- 
times  take  place,  and  sometimes  not.  When  one  of  the  troops 
is  more  numerous,  it  is  sometimes  thus  recruited  by  the  num- 
bers of  the  other. 

Chardin  says,  that  in  Persia  it  is  a  favourite  amusement  to 
catch  the  wild  pigeons  of  the  country,  by  means  of  tame  ones. 
These  are  made  to  fly  the  live-long  day  after  the  wild  pigeons. 
They  generally  bring  the  latter  back  with  them  to  the  dove- 
house;  but  this  stratagem  succeeds  only  with  the  young 
ones. 

When  a  combat  of  the  kind  above-mentioned  takes  place 
between  two  flocks,  if  one  of  them,  without  continuing  it, 
takes  to  flight,  we  may  be  ussured  that  they  do  not  inhabit 
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the  district,  but  have  made  an  incursion,  pressed  by  hunger, 
or  some  other  want.  But  if  in  their  retreat  they  continue  to 
fight  and  defend  themselves,  we  may  conclude  that  they  have 
been  habituated  to  the  place,  and  are  driven  out,  ndt  for 
want  of  courage  or  obstinacy,  but  by  main  force  and  superior 
strength.  They  will  not  abandon  their  territory  but  after 
the  most  desperata  combats,  for  pigeons,  like  many  other 
animals,  seem  to  claim  a  right  of  property  in  certain  districts 
firom  usage  and  prescription. 

Such  is  the  society  of  the  pigecms — such  are  its  bonds  of 
connexion,  its  internal  regimen,  and  its  objects.  Every 
thing  is  adapted  for  its  permanence  and  its  preservation :  and 
we  may  easily  believe  that  its  wants  alone  have  determined 
its  members  to  approach  the  habitations  of  man,  and  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  a  species  of  servitude.  It  is  only  held  toge- 
ther by  the  means  which  we  have  described ;  for  these  birds, 
whidi  exhibit  so  much  tenderness  for  their  young  as  long  ai 
the  latter  cannot  fly,  soon  pass  to  a  very  different  sort  of  dis- 
position. They  wiU  not  only  nourish  their  offspring  no 
longer,  but  having  once  engaged  them  to  try  their  wings,  con- 
clude by  driving  them  out  of  the  nest.  The  young  pigeons 
then  follow  the  flock,  and  to  it  alone,  for  the  future,  they  be- 
long. They  have  then  the  lessons  of  example,  and  are 
obliged  to  jidd  that  obedience  which  is  the  irrevocable  destiny 
of  the  feeble.  Nature,  whose  foresight  in  the  preservation  of 
all  species  is  so  remarkable,  would  not  have  limited  the 
parental  tenderness  of  these  birds  to  the  short  period  of  three 
weeks,  if  she  had  not  provided  a  sure  asylum  for  the  young, 
the  weak,  the  unskilful,  and  the  improvident. 

It  ai^pears  more  than  probable  that  the  family  of  the 
adumbae  contains  species  and  races,  not^only  prone  to  live  in 
society  with  their  fellows,  but  that  feel  a  sort  of  attraction 
towards  man,  and  a  pleasure  in  his  neighbourhood, — are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  wish  of  engaging  his  attention,  and  of  con* 
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dilating  his  good  will.  No  doubt  the  advantages  which  h^ 
offers  them,  of  habitation,  of  food,  and  of  protection,  consti'i- 
tute  a  powerful  motive  of  attraction  to  these  birds ;  but  it 
cannot  be  the  sole  cause  which  decides  their  conduct.  Let 
not  man  be  too  presumptuously  confident  as  to  the  degree  of 
influence  which,  of  himself,  he  exercises  over  the  various 
classes  of  animals.  A  more  powerful  and  a  more  skilful 
hand  has  prepared  the  way  for  his  success,  if  indeed  it  has 
not  produced  it  altogether.  Were  it  otherwise,  why  should 
this  success  be  comparatively  so  limited  .^— and  if  the  human 
species  be  indebted  for  such  conquests  solely  to  their  own 
sagacity  and  intelligence,  why  do  they  not  ext^id  them  much 
more  considerably  over  the  animated  tribes  of  the  earth  ? 
To  speak  merely  of  those  birds  on  which  we  are  now  writing, 
why  has  man  been  enabled  to  avail  himself  (tf  those  races  only 
which  are  not  above  mediocrity  in  size  and  beauty  ?  Why 
has  he  not  subjugated  the  larger  and  finer  species,  which 
inhabit,  in  a  state  of  independence,  so  closely  to  him,  in  the 
environs  of  his  rural  habitation?  The  attempt  has  been 
repeatedly  made,  and  repeatedly  in  vain. 

The  animals  in  general,  and  most  particularly  the  pigeons^ 
which  have  become  domestic,  have  passed  to  this  state,  first, 
in  virtue  of  a  special  predisposition,  and  next,  through  the 
cares  of  man.  What  a  change  has  servitude  jmnluced  in  the 
social  character  of  the  pigeons !  Here  again  we  discover  the 
narrow  limits  beyond  which  the  influence  of  man  over  these 
birds  cannot  pass.  He  affords  them  a  lodging,  whidi  shelters 
them  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  and  the  attacks  of 
their  enemies.  They  can  have  no  motive  to  fear  in  this 
respect.  Nourishment  in  suffici^t  quantity  is  placed  within 
their  reach.  It  the^  becomes  no  longer  necessary  for  them 
to  proceed  in  flocks,  and  with  a  world  of  precaution,  in  search 
of  food.  Finally,  man  drives  away  from  his  habitation  all 
their  enemies.     The  pigeon  learns  this  by  experience,  and 
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mvuls  itsdf  of  the  proffered  security.  It  can  then,  for  the 
most  port,  dispense  with  the  auxiliary  vigilance  of  its  com- 
panions. The  object  to  be  gained  by  combined  association 
exists  no  longer ;  but  yet  the  instinct  which  impels  to  it  is  not 
destioyed  ;  it  exhibits  itself  more  or  less  in  the  most  domes- 
ticated state  to  which  these  birds  can  be  brought.  The  tame 
pigeons,  free,  or  shut  up  in  an  aviary,  still  continue  to  pre- 
aent  to  the  observing  eye  those  phenomena  of  their  intelli- 
gence and  feelings  which,  in  the  wild  or  half-domestic  state, 
concur  to  the  formation  or  support  of  societies.  Some  may 
be  remarked  continually  acting  in  the  capacity  of  watchers  to 
the  rest,  and  others  that  never  undertake  this  employment. 
Some  individuals  always  clatter  their  wings  in  flying ;  others 
never  make  a  noise  of  this  kind. 

Thua  we  invariably  find,  that  there  are  fixed  limits 
assigned  to  that  empire  which  man  is  permitted  to  exercise 
over  the  lower  animals.  Every  thing  has  been  provided  by 
nature  f<Mr  the  subsistence,  the  conservation,  and  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  beings  which  she  has  produced,  under  all  pos- 
sible varieties  of  condition  and  circumstance.  Her  provisions 
tat  the  existence  of  certain  species  sometimes  happen  to 
accord  with  the  views  of  man,  and  he  avails  himself  of  them. 
But  here  his  empire  for  the  most  part  ends.  It  is  so  far  from 
abaolute,  that  it  is  evidently  permitted,  as  much  with  a  view 
to  the  advantage  of  those  over  whom  it  is  exercised,  as  to 
himself.  If  this  observaticm  will  not  entirdy  apply  to  all 
domesticated  animals,  it  will  certainly  apply  to  all  those  which 
are  domesticated  merely  for  the  purposes  of  flood. 

The  varieties  of  the  domestic  pigeon  are  so  excessively 
numerous,  and  the  details  of  authors  ocmcoming  them  so 
voluminous,  that  within  our  vpace  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
view  of  them.  To  do  so  at  any  length  would  require  a 
volume. 

The  Turtle  Dove,  or  pigeon,  is  a  bird  of  passage,  which 
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arrives  in  the  temperate  dimates  of  Europe  about  the  month 
of  May,  and  in  the  colder  regions  about  the  middle  of  the 
same  month.  It  quits  us  at  the  end  of  summer,  when  the 
young  ones  of  the  existing  year  are  aUe  to  fly  and  sustain 
the  fatigues  of  the  voyage.  It  then  proceeds  to  warmer 
countries,  to  sojourn  there  until  the  renewal  of  the  fine  season 
with  us. 

The  turtle  is  not  only  spread  thtoughout  Einope,  but  is 
even  found  in  China;  also  in  Siam,  Hindostan,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa.  It  k  very  plentMid  in  England,  particularly 
in  Kent. 

The  turtle  is  fond  of  wild  and  retired  places.  In  summer 
it  prefers  coolness,  and  its  nest  is  usually  found  near  soaae 
limpid  water.  This  nest  is  composed  of  small  wood,  so  loosdy 
arranged  that  the  two  white  eggs  whiok  the  bird  is  hatching 
may  be  seen  through  it  firom  the  bottom.  The  male  par- 
takes the  incubation. 

The  Spotied-necked  Turtle,  ot  which  the  opposite  is  a 
figure  from  the  drawings  of'  General  Haidwieke^  is  a 
variety  of  the  last.  It  differs  m  having  almost  the  whcde 
side  of  the  neck  bkck,  instead  of  a  single  patch.  TIm 
feathers  are  not  tipped  with  white,  but  have  a  n>und<  white 
spot  near  the  end.  Hie  specimen  represented  in  our  jdale 
was  taken  at  Futtebgurh,  in  India. 

The  Collared  Turtle  (Columba  R^eoria)  has  been  imputed 
into  Europe  from  warmer  climates.  Its  native  residenee  is 
in  the  depth  of  the  ancient  forests  of  Southern  Africa.  It  is 
said  that  it  never  changes  place  without  uttering  a  sound 
resemUing  a  laugh,  from  which  circumstance  its  specific  name 
ot  neorea  is  aenvea« 

In  Egypt  the  people  are  fend  of  this  species,  and  guard  it 
with  especial  care.  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  it  is, 
strictly  speaking,  reduced  to  a  domestic  state  in  that  country. 
Levaillant  has  met  with  these  birds  in  the  country  of  the 
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Great  Namaquas.  They  are  tkete  of  a  smaller  aze  than  those 
we  see  in  Europe,  but  thdr  voice  is  similar,  and  they  build 
dieir  DMti  in  trees,  like  the  last  noticed  species.  The  male 
exhibits  great  tenderness  for  the  female,  remaining  always 
near  her,  especially  during  the  night,  and  testifying  his 
affection  by  the  peculiar  sounds  we  have  mentioned.  He  also 
sometimes  uttevis  a  plaintive  cry,  which  is  far  from  dis- 
agreeable. 

We  give  a  tigOre  of  the  Uufrial  Pigeon,  also  from  the 
drawings  ct  General  Hafdwicke.  The  front  is  greenish-ash* 
eciour,  inclining  to  purple ;  upper  mck,  olive-green ;  lower, 
dun,  and  breast,  ydfcwish ;  b»ck,  rump,  and  upper  tail- 
eoverts,  dnereoQs-j^reen ;  yettowisb-adi  beneath,  &c.  The 
qjedlnen  was  shot  at  dawnpore  in  March,  1796,  and  in  it  the 
bill  and  claws  Were  white,  and  ^6e  tail  dove-colour. 

The  species  oi  the  pigeons  are  so  excessively  numerous 
tfai^  it  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  our  limits  to  dwell 
any  farther  on  tll^m•  Indeed  we  could  give  little  respecting 
what  renkain,  but  specific  descriptions,  which  would  be  saper^- 
fluous,  and  notices  of  common  habits,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  wotdd  be  only  repetitionary  of  what  has  preceded,  and 
OHiBequently  tedious  and  disagreeable.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  concluding  this  supplement  on  the  gallinse 
with  a  brief    notice    of    the  first  species  in  the  division 

YlNAGO. 

This  is  the  WaUia  Pigeon,  {Columba  Jbi/ssinicd).  It 
has  been  met  with  by  Levaillant  in  Southern  Africa,  who 
seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  new  bird.  It  was,  however,  dis* 
covered  before  his  time  in  Abyssinia,  by  our  meritorious  and 
enterprising,  but  much  calumniated  countryman,  Bruce, 
whose  services  in  the  cause  of  science  are  scarcely  yet  appre- 
ciated to  the  full  extent  of  their  deserving.  He  informs  us, 
that  these  pigeons  inhabit  the  lower  regions  of  Abyssinia, 
whov,  perched  upon  the  highest  trees,  they  remain  motion- 
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less  during  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day.  On  the  approach 
of  the  rainy  season  they  quit  Abyssinia,  and  migrate  to  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa.  Mr.  Bruce  observes,  that  these 
birds  fly  in  great  flocks,  and  to  a  prodigious  height.  Their 
flesh  is  an  exquisite  meat,  though  the  Abyssinians  do  not  eat 
it,  but  hold  it  in  abomination. 

Levaillant  informs  us,  that  the  wallia  constructs  its  nest 
in  the  holes  of  trees,  frequents  woods  habitually,  and  lives  in 
an  isolated  state,  in  couples,  male  and  female,  and  that  the 
latter  lays  four  eggs,  of  a  fawn-coloured  white,  or  isabella. 

We  may  conclude,  from  a  comparison  of  the  descriptions  of 
travellers,  that  this  bird  makes  its  nest  during  the  rainy 
season,  in  Southern  Africa,  where  it  then  lives  isolated  and 
occupied  with  the  care  of  its  offspring  ;  that  it  migrates 
northward,  when  the  young  are  in  a  state  to  fly ;  and  that  in 
its  new  abode  the  species  continues  to  live  in  numerous  bands. 
It  seems  probable  that  it  also  exists  in  Madagascar.  Fruits 
constitute  the  aliment  of  this  species,  as  they  do  of  all  others 
of  the  same  family. 
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THE  FIFTH  ORDER  OF  BIRDS,  WADERS, 
Grall^,  Lin.  Echassiers,  Cuv. 

Are  named  from  their  habits,  and  from  the  conforma- 
tion from  which  their  habits  result  They  may  be 
known  by  the  nudity  of  the  lower  part  of  their  legs, 
and  in  general  by  the  height  of  their  tarsi,  circum- 
stances which  enable  them  to  walk  to  a  certain  depth 
in  the  water  without  wetting  their  feathers,  and  thus 
to  fish  by  means  of  their  neck  and  bill,  which  are  in 
general  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  legs. 
Those  which  have  a  strong  bill,  feed  on  fish  and  rep- 
tiles ;  those  whose  bill  is  weak  on  worms,  and  insects. 
A  very  small  number  of  them  feed  partially  on 
grains  and  herbs,  and  these  alone  Uve  at  a  distance 
from  water.  The  exterior  toe  is  in  general  united 
at  its  base  to  the  middle  toe,  by  means  of  a  short 
membrane.  In  some,  there  are  two  similar  mem- 
branes ;  in  others  they  are  entirely  wanting,  and  the 
toes  are  quite  separate ;  it  sometimes  happens,  though 
rarely,  that  they  are  bordered  all  along,  or  palmated, 
to  the  end.  The  thumb  is  wanting  in  many  of  the 
genera.  All  these  conditions  influence  their  mode  of 
life,  more  or  less  aquatic.  Almost  all  these  birds,  if 
we  except  the  ostriches  and  the  cassowary,  have  long 
wings,  and  are  good  flyers ;  they  stretch  their  legs 
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chal,  in  the  M^magerie  of  the  Museum  of  M.  M. 
Lacep^de  and  Cuvier,  copied  in  Vieill.  Gal.  223. 

The  feet  of  which  have  only  two  toes,  the  external 
one,  shorter  by  a  half  than  the  other,  being  without 
daw.  This  bird,  which  is  famous  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  and  is  veiy  numerous  in  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Arabia,  and  the  whole  of  Africa,  attains 
from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height ;  they  associate  in 
large  bodies ;  lay  eggs  of  nearly  three  pounds  in 
weight,  which  (in  very  hot  climates)  they  merely 
expose  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  sand,  but  on 
which  they  sit,  out  of  the  tropics,  and  cherish  and 
defend  every  where  with  courage. 

The  ostriches  live  on  herbs  and  grain ;  and  their 
taste  is  so  obtuse,  that  they  swallow  indifferently 
flint  stones,  bits  of  iron,  brass,  &c.  When  pursued 
they  fling  stones  behind  them  with  great  force :  no 
animal  can  catch  them  running. 

The  American  Emeu.  Lath.  Hist.  t.  134.  Nan- 
douj  Churif  Sfc.  Struthio  Rhea.  Lin.  Hammer. 
Ann.  Mus.  XII.  39.  Vieifl.  Galer.  224. 

Brisson  and  Buffon  have,  improperly  from  Barrb'e, 
applied  the  name  Touyojiy  or  rather  Touiouiau^  which 
belongs  to  the  Jabiru ;  it  is  the  genus  Rhea  of 
Brisson.  The  Portuguese  of  Brazil  have  transferred 
to  it  the  name  of  Emeu,  which  belongs  properly  to 
the  cassowary. 

Nearly  half  less  than  the  last;    less   furnished 
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as  to  its  feathers;  of  a  unifonn  grey;  is  distin- 
guished especially  by  its  three  toes,  all  fiimished 
with  claws  ;  the  plumage  is  greyish,  browner  on  the 
hack ;  a  blackish  line  passes  over  the  nape  of  the 
male.  They  are  not  less  abundant  in  the  southern 
parts  of  South  America,  than, the  ostrich  in  Africa. 
Their  feathers  are  used  only  for  brooms.  When 
taken  young,  they  may  be  tamed  easily.  It  is  said, 
that  several  females  lay  m  the  same  nest,  or  rather  in 
the  same  hole ;  the  eggs  are  yellowish,  and  are  sat 
on  by  the  male.  These  birds  are  eaten,  but  only 
when  young. 

The  Cassowary.    Casuarius,  Briss. 

Have  the  wings  still  shorter  than  the  ostrich's,  and 
utterly  useless  in  running.  Their  feet  have  three 
toes,  all  furnished  with  nails ;  the  barbs  of  their 
feathers  are  so  little  supplied  with  beardlets,  that  at 
a  distance  they  look  like  hair,  or  a  pendant  mane. 

Of  these  also  two  species  are  known,  which  may 
in  like  manner  be  divided  into  separate  genera. 

The  Oaleaied  Ckusowaryy  Lath.  H.  137,  Struthdo 
OuuariuSi  lin.  £nl.  313 ;  and  better,  Frisch.  105. 
Marechal  has  also  given  a  very  good  figure  of  this 
species  in  the  Menagerie  du  Mus.,  and  M.  Vieillot 
has  copied  it  in  his  Gal.  pi.  225. 

The  bill  is  compressed  laterally ;  and  the  head  is 
surmounted  with  a  bony  prominence,  covered  with  a 
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corneous  substance.  The  dun  of  the  head  and  of 
the  top  of  the  neck  is  naked,  tinted  with  sky  •blue 
and  flame  cc^our,  with  pendant  carundes,  similar  to 
those  of  the  turkey.  The  wings  have  certain  stifF 
stems,  without  barbs,  which  serve  as  weapons  in 
fighting ;  the  daw  of  the  internal  toe  is  much  the 
strongest.  This  is  the  largest  bird  in  nature  sAer 
the  ostrich,  firom  which  it  differs  considerably  in  the 
anatomy,  for  in  this  the  intestines  are  short,  and 
the  cceca  small.  Nor  is  there  the  intermediate 
stomach  between  the  crop  and  gizzard,  and  the 
cloaca  is  not  larger  in  proportion  than  in  other  birds. 
The  cassowary  lives  on  firuits  and  eggs,  but  not  on 
grain ;  lays  green  ^gs,  few  in  number,  which  are 
abandoned,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ostrich,  to  natural 
heat.  They  are  taken  in  several  of  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

CasntwariSf  the  name  of  this  bird  in  Malay, 
according  to  Clusius.  Ihne  or  Emeuj  is  the  name 
peculiar  to  Banda.* 

New  Holland  Casfowartfj  Lath.,  Ccuuaritu  Nwm 
HoUanduef  Lath.  Voy.  de  Peron.  AtL  part  L 
pi.  36,  VieiU.  Gal.  226.t 

With  the  bill  depressed,  and  void  cf  the  hdmet  on 

*  The  Cattmim  Emeu,  Lath,  and  Team.  See  Miller  HIuiL  1. 1^ 
Albin.  ij.  t.  €0,  and  Anatomy  Grew.  Miu.  L  97»  and  Pitsfield  Mem.  t.  at 
p.  S40.  The  egg  green,  Klem  Ov.  L  S»  rarely  whiter  Swam.  Mm.  p.  ^S, 
Onint  like  a  hog;  confined  to  the  torrid  lone. 

t  M.  Vieillot  nakai  his  gemit  Ekdu,  otDaojiaiu^  of  tUt 
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the  head,  round  the  ear  only  is  naked ;  the  pluoiage 
is  brown,  thicker,  and  the  feathers  more  bearded 
than  in  the  last ;  there  are,  moreover,  neither  carun- 
cles nor  alar  spines ;  the  claws  are  nearly  equaL  The 
flesh  is  like  beef.  This  bird  runs  fester  than  the 
fleetest  greyhound.  The  young  are  barred  with 
brown  and  white. 

N.B.  I  cannot  insat  herein  species  so  little  known, 
or  even  little  authenticated,  as  those  which  compose 
the  genus  Dipus  of  Lin. 

The  first  of  these.  Hooded  DadOf  Lath.  (Diduslnep^ 
tuii)  is  known  only  by  a  description  made  by  the  ear^ 
Uest  Dutch  circumnavigators,  and  preserved  by  CIu<' 
sius,  Exot  p.  99»  and  by  an  oil  painting  o£  the  same 
period,  copied  by  £dw.  pi.  294 ;  for  the  description 
of  Herbert  is  puerile,  and  all  the  others  are  copied 
from  Clusius  and  Edwards.  It  seems  that  the  entire 
species  has  disappeared,  and  nothing  of  it  is  now 
preserved  but  a  foot,  which  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, (^Sh*  Nat.  Mis.  pi.  14S,)  and  a  head  in  a  bad 
state  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  (id.  ib. 
pi.  166.)  The  bill  is  not  without  some  similitude 
to  that  of  the  penguins,  and  the  foot  would  resemble 
that  of  the  aptenodytes,  if  it  were  palmated. 

The  second  species,  the  Solitary  Dodo^  Lath. 
(Didus  Solitarius),  rests  only  on  the  testimony  cf 
Leguat  Voy.  I.  pi.  98,  who  has  disfigured  the  best 
known  animals,  such  as  the  hippopotamus  and  the 
lamantin. 

The  third,  Nazarene  Dodo.  Lath.  (Didus  Naza* 
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rimis)^  is  known  only  through  Frani(:ois  Cauche,  who 
considers  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  hooded  dodo, 
and  gives  it  nevertheless  but  three  toes,  while  aU 
authors  speak  of  the  hooded  dodo  as  having  four. 

No  one  has  seai  a  specimen  of  these  birds  since 
the  above-named  travellers. 

Of  all  birds,  that  which  appears  to  have  the  wings 
most  reduced  to  a  mere  vestige  is  the  Apteryx, 
figured  by  Dr.  Shaw,  Nat  Mis.  1056  and  1057-  Its 
general  form  is  that  of  an  aptenodytes,  its  size  that 
of  a  goose.  The  feet  would  also  be  those  of  ay^te- 
nodytes,  but  they  are  said  not  to  be  palmated.  The 
biU  is  extremely  elongated,  slender,  marked  on  each 
side  with  a  longitudinal  furrow,  and  furnished  with  a 
membrane  at  the  base.  The  wing  is  reduced  to  a 
little  stump,  terminated  with  a  hook.  It  inhabits 
New  Zealand. 

The  Family  of  Fressirostres 

Includes  certain  genera  with  elevated  legs,  without 
a  thumb,  or  at  least  with  the  thumb  too  short  to 
touch  the  ground.  The  bill  is  moderate,  but  strong 
enough  to  penetrate  the  ground  for  worms ;  hence 
the  species  which  have  it  the  weakest  frequent  mea- 
dows and  newly  cultivated  lands,  in  search  of  this 
sort  of  food.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have 
a  stronger  bill,  feed  on  grams,  herbs,  &c. 

The  Bustards.     Otis,  Lin. 

Have,  together  with  the  heavy  appearance  of  the 
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gallinaceous  birds,  the  neck  and  1^  longisb,  the 
bill  moderate,  the  upper  mandible  slightly  arched 
and  vaulted,  which,  together  with  the  slight  webs 
between  the  toes,  assimilates  them  to  that  order;, 
but  the  nakedness  of  the  bottom  of  their  legs, 
their  whole  anatomy,  and  even  the  taste  of  their 
flesh  agree  in  connecting  them  with  the  grallse; 
and  as  they  are  without  a  thumb,  their  smallest  spe- 
cies is  nearly  approximated  to  the  plovers.  Their 
tarsus  is  reticulated ;  the  wings  are  diort ;  they  fly 
but  little,  using  their  wings  more  commonly,  like 
the  ostrich,  to  assist  them  in  running.  They  feed 
on  grains,  herbs,  worms,  and  insects. 

The  Qreat  Bustardj  Lath.     Otis  Tardaj  Lin.  Enl. 

245, 

Has  the  plumage  on  the  back  of  a  bright  yellow, 
traversed  by  a  great  number  of  black  bars,  the  rest 
is  greyish.  The  male,  which  is  the  largest  bird  in 
Europe,  has  the  wing-feathers  elongated,  forming  on 
each  side  a  sort  of  large  mustachios.  This  species, 
which  is  one  of  our  best  game,  frequents  open  coun- 
tries, and  builds  its  nest  in  the  com  on  the  ground. 

Little  Bustard.     Otis  Tetrax,  Lin.  Enl.  25  and  10, 

Is  more  than  one  half  less  than  the  last,  and  is  much 
less  extensively  spread.     It  is  brown,  dotted  with 
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black  above,  whitidi  underneath.  The  male  has  a 
black  neck,  with  two  white  collars. 

Most  of  the  foreign  species  have  the  bill  more 
slender  than  ours.     Among  these  may  be  remarked 

TheHouharay  or  Ruffed  Bustardj  Lath.  Otis  Haubara^ 
Gm.  Desfontaine's  Acad,  des  Sci.  1787>  pi*  1Q> 
VieilL  Gal.  pi.  227- 

From  Africa  and  Arabia;  so  named  on  account 
cf  the  ruff  of  doii^ated  feathers  which  ornament 
the  sides  of  the  nedc. 

Size  of  a  capon,  but  longer.  Light  dun,  with  small 
brown  8pot&;  head  with  a  white  pendant  arest ;  neok^ 
feathers,  whitish,  black  streaked,  erectile. 

The  Rhoda  Bustard.  Lath.  Otis  Rhoda.  Omdt.  is 
probably  the  young  or  female.  The  UndukUed 
Trumpeter,  Lath.  Psopkia  Undulata.  from  Jacq. 
Voy.  t.  9.  is  certainly  Uie  young  male  or  female  <^ 
this  species  with  a  Ubd  (oe  added  by  the  artist  See 
Shaw  Tray.  t.  a(t  p.  252.  Lever.  Mus.  t.  60.  En.  Meth. 
1. 182.  f.  3. 

I  leave  among  the  bustards  all  the  species  of 
Latham,  such  as : 

White^eared  Mustatd.  Lalh.    Ot.  Afra.  LaA.  Syn. 
II.  pi.  79.     Hist.  t.  134.  cop.  6m.  t.  6.  f.  1. 

Bvown,  undulated  with  blackish ;  crown,  brown,  black 
barred;  head,  neck,  and  beneath,  black;  ears, 
whitish ;  leg,  yellow. 

The  Otis  Afra  of  Linnasus,  and  the  Knar  Cock  of 
the  Cape,  see  Kolbet,  t,  7^  f*  2,  and  6m.  t.  260. 
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Indian  Bustard.  Lath.     Ot  B^akntia.  Lath. 
Hist.  t.  250.    cop.  En.  Meth.  t.  5.  f.  3. 

Kack;  above,  fulvous-brown;  back,  black  spotted; 
tail,  black  banded;  wing-coverts,  white.  Bengal, 
called  Charge, 

But  I  withdraw  from  Latham's  species — 

Thick-kneed  Bustard,  which  begins  the  following 
genus,  on  account  of  its  compressed  bill,  sw^ed  at 
the  end. 

Nubian  Bustard.     Otis  Nuba.   Rupp.  jf^.  1. 

Eyebrows  and  throat,  black;  neck,  bluish-ash;  collar, 
reddish;  body,  above,  bay,  with  scattered  mult- 
angular black  streaks ;  beneath,  white ;  feet,  yellow. 
North  Africa.  Length,  twenty-seven  iilches  ;  tarsus, 
four  inches. 

African  Bustard.   Lath.  H.     Ot.  Denhami.    Chil- 
dren. 

Head,  whitish ;  crown  and  band  from  angle  of  mouth 
to  nape,  black ;  neck,  pale-buff ;  back,  vermiculated 
white  and  dark-brown ;  beneath,  white ;  wing,  varied 
blaek  and  white;  tail  and  vent,  black  and  white 
banded.    Central  Africa.    Mu8.^Brit.  Mr.  Salt. 

Collared  Mueiard.    0$.  Terq^Ma.  Cuv. 

A  new  species  from  the  Cape ;  which  has  not  been 
deserilM, 

Arabian  Bustard.  Idith.  Ot.  Arabs^  Lin.  Edw.  t. 
12.  cop.  Enc.  Meth.  t.  5.  f.  3.  Ruj^pd.  Atlas,  t. 

Reddish,  blackish  streaked ;    beneath,  white ;   ears, 
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er^t,  crestlike.    The  Lohtmg  of   Mochs.     Arabia 

The  Luconian  Peticock  of   Sonnerat,   t.    49^    is 
perhaps  a  variety. 

Pasaarage  Bustard.    Lath.      Otis   Aurita.     Lath. 

Penn.  Hind.  ij.  at  p.  271- 

Black ;  body  above,  brown ;  ears,  with  four  or  five 
long  bristles,  feathered  at  the  top;  ear  and  wing 
spots,  white.  India.  Length,  eighteen  inches.  The 
W<yraU  of  India,  and  the  Flercher  of  the  English  in 
India. 

The  Abyssinian  Bustard.  Lath.  H.  Ot.  Abyssinica. 

Gray. 

Marbled  like  Ot  Tarda,  but  beneath  with  black  cross 
lines ;  crest,  long,  black ;  neck,  greyish-white,  black 
lined;  tail,  white,  brown  banded,  end,  mottled. 
Length,  thirty-two  inches.    Abyssinia.  Mr.  Salt. 

Blackheaded  Bustard.    Lath.  H.     Otis  Atriceps. 

Gray. 

Greyish-rufous,  with  fine  black  cross  lines ;  feathers, 
rufous  edged ;  head,  nape,  and  throat,  black ;  breast, 
cream-oolour ;  quills,  black ;  tail,  dotted  and  banded ; 
legs,  black.    Length,  fifteen  inches.    India. 

Blue^nedced  Bustard.  Lath.  H.     Otis  BarrawU. 

Gray. 

Femigineous,  white,  and  brown,  dotted  and  lined ; 
crown,  chin,  and  back  of  neck,  black ;  nape,  blue ; 
cheeks,  rufous ;  throat  and  breast,  pale-blue ;  beneath, 
white ;  neck,  ferrugineous-brown ;  secondaries  and 
tail,  more  spotted;  quills,  black;  legs,  yellow.  Perhaps 
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the   Wild  Peacock  of  Barrow's  Trav.  139.     Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

New  oUand  Buetard.     Lath.  H.  n.  3.     Ot  Au»^ 

tralis.    Gray. 

Back  aid  taO,  brown-grey,  white  speckled ;  crown, 
Uack;  neck,  dun  colour.  Mads  qieckled;  wing- 
ooveits,  white.  Mack  and  bluish  qwtted  ;  bdly,  white; 
five  outer  quills,  brown;  rest,  grey,  spotted  and 
tipped  with  white ;  tail,  white  tipped.  Length,  three 
feet ;  tarsus,  seven  inches.  New  South  Wale«.  Gen. 
Daris. 

IFU/e-dbmnerf  ButimnL  Lath.     OiU  Indim.  Shaw. 

Miller.  €t.  Ph.  t.  33L 

Brown,  Mack  wared;  beneath,  whxtisb-farawn;  throat, 
vfaite;  crown  and  band  on  ^de  of  head,  biark. 
India. 

Cape  Bmsiard.     OtU  C^jftn.     Licfa.  1793- 


Ahore,  Mk,  black  wared,  fcrealed:    cTecirr/w«,  erJn. 
nape,  band    on    ade»  cf   z^^^  ^A    htilr^   MTtTtfri 
crown,  quilk.  aid  ta£L  vLfte.  whi  thrur  \jiMri  haui^ 
Male,  throat,  Atate-ooiocred  :  fisiok,  hayJ  ^r.  C7y>«fii 
aid    thraot*  black   wxred.      Capr.     Tjfr^r^v.    v.nr- 


i.-i. 


^m  MmUM  Bmsivri,  htrk,  K:< 
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bin, which  vk  ooopreWiei  ar.i  ♦^  ;  ,^-    at  *.  rr  *•  -v 
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rhey  may  be  subdivided  into  the  two  following  sub- 
;enera : 

Oedicnemus.    Tern.* 

fhese  have  the  end  of  the  bill  swollen  as  well  above 
s  below,  and  the  nasal  fosss  extending  only  half  its 
ength.  They  are  the  largest  species,  which  frequent 
n  preference,  dry  and  stony  ground,  feeding  on 
nails,  insects,  &c. ;  they  have  some  similarity  to 
he  small  species  of  bustards ;  theb*  feet  are  rettcu- 
ated,  and  there  is  a  short  membrane  in  the  interval 
>f  their  three  toes. 

The  Common  Oedicnemus,  or  Thick'kneed  Bustard. 
Lath.  Charadrius  Oedicnemus.  Lin.  Oedic.  Cre- 
pUam.  Tem.— Eni.  919-  Frisch.  215.  Naum. 
first  edit  9.  f  13. 

As  large  as  a  woodcock ;  yellowish-grey,  with  a 
brownish  cast  in  the  middle  of  each  feather  j  the 
lielly  is  white,  and  there  is  a  brownish  stripe  under 
the  eye. 

Spotted  Thick-knees.     Oedic.  MactiUmts.    Cut. 
Cpl.  292. 

Like  former,  without  any  wing-band;  wing-coverts 
and  secondariee,  femigineous,  black  and  white  band- 
ed ;  chcHt-bands,  broader ;  tarsi,  longer ;  and  bill 
and  toes,  shorter.  Africa,  from  Senegal  to  the 
Cape;    the  0.  Capensis,  of   Lichtenstein.     Length, 

■  A  name  invented  b;  Belon,  for  the  TAkk'Jrnted  Buttard. 
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eighteen,  and  tarsi,  four  inches ;  the  O.  GraUaritis^  of 
Temm. 

L(mg4egged  Plover^  or  Thick-Jcnees.      Oedic,  Lon- 
gipea.   Geoff.  VieiU.  Oal.  228.    Tern.  Col.  386. 

Size  of  a  fowl ;  dark-ash ;  black  streaked ;  wing- 
band,  white,  black  streaked ;  throat  and  belly,  white. 
Length,  twenty,  tarsi,  six  inches  ;  bill,  small.  New- 
Holland.     Ch.  GraUarius,  Lath. 

Great-biUed  BustaYd.  Lath.  H.  Oedic.  Magnirostris. 
Geoff.  Col.  387,  niay,  by  the  form  of  its  bill, 
commence  a  particular  series. 

Bill,  longer  than  the  head,  base,  broad,  pale-ash; 
chin,  sides  of  head,  belly,  and  tail,  white ;  eyebrows, 
ears,  whiskers,  quills,  and  tip  of  tail,  black ;  wing- 
coverts,  darker,  pale  edged.  Length,  nineteen  inches. 
Molucca,  Java,  and  India ;  first  discovered  by  Oen. 
HarHwicke,  and  described  by  Latham. 

Oedie.  Rectirtnrastris.  Cuv. 
Not  described. 

To   which    would   be    attached  a  neighbouring 
species,  with  the  upper  bill  rather  bent. 

Char,  Cr€L88iro8tr%8.  Spix.  94. 

Crown,  nape,  lower  part  of  neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail, 
dusky ;  face,  upper  part  of  neck,  breast,  and  beneath, 
white;  legs,  slender,  red;  bill,  thick.     A  trueP/ower. 

The  Plovees,  properly  so  called,  Chahadrius, 

Whose  bill  is  swelled  only  above,  has  two-thirds  of 
its  length  occupied  on  each  side  by  the  nasal  fossse. 
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which,  therefore,  weakens  it ;  they  live  in  numerous 
bodies,  frequent  humid  swamps,  and  strike  the 
ground  with  their  feet  to  induce  the  worms,  on 
which  they  feed,  to  move. 

The  species  of  our  country  are  migratory  only 
in  autumn  and  spring ;  some  of  them  continue  near 
the  sea  tiU  the  hard  frosts  commence.  Their  flesh 
is  excellent;  they,  together  with  several  foreign 
species,  form  a  tribe  with  reticulated  legs,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are — 

The  Golden  Plover.  Char.  Pluvialis.  Lin.  Enl. 
904.  Frisch.  216.  Naum.  1.  c.  10.  f.  14.  Wils. 
Amer.  vij.  59,  5. 

Blackish ;  dotted  with  yellow  on  the  edges  of  the 
feathers  ;  belly,  white.  It  is  the  commonest  species, 
and  is  found  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  north,  there  is  one,  which  differs  from  this 
only  in  having  a  black  throat. 

The  Alwargrim  Plover.  Lath.  Char.  Apricarku. 
Edw.  140.  Naum.  II.  f  15.  Wilson's  Amer. 
vij.  57,  4.  Some  say  this  is  the  young  of  the 
last. 

Dotterel.     Char.  MorineUus.  Lin.  Enl.  832.  Naum. 

12.  f,  16,  17. 

• 

Grey  or  blackish,  with  the  feathers  edged  with  ful- 
vous-grey ;  a  black  stripe  on  the  eye ;  chest  and 
upper  part  of  belly,  bright-red  j  vent,  white. 


»        • . 
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^  Ringed  Plover.  Lath.  Char.  Hiaticula.  Lin.  Enl. 
920.  Friach.  214.  Brit.  Zool.  PL  P.  Wils.  Amer. 
V.   37,  2. 

Grey  above  ;  white  underneath ;  with  a  black  collar 
at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  very  large  in  front*;  the 
^    Jiead,  varied  black  and  white ;  the  bill,  yellow  and 
black.     There  are  found  in  the  same  country  two  or  ^ 
^three  races,  or  species,  different  in  size,  and  in  the 

« 

distribution  -of  the  colours  of  the  head. 

Curonian  Plover.  Lath.  CIi.  Minor.  Meyer.  Enl. 
9.  dl.  Wilson,  vij.  59,  3.  Naum.  15.,  f.  19.  or 
C%.  Curomcus.  Lath,  with  the  bill  black. 

White ;  bill,  all  black ;  nape,  band,  and  frontal, 
lunule  black ;  crown,  ash ;  back,  wings,  and  tail,  ash. 
Europe.  The  Ch.  Fluviatilis,  Bechst.  Ch,  Ery- 
thropus,  and  Ch.  PhUippinus.  Lath,  from  Sonn. 
Voy.  t.  46. 

Kentish  Plover.  Lath.  Ch.  Cantianus.  Lath,  or  Ch. 
Alhifrons.  Meyer,   of  which  Ch.  ^gyptms  may 
be  the  female ;  the  collar  is  incomplete. 
A  similar  distribution  of  colours  is  found  in  many 

foreign  species. 

NoUy  Plover.    Lath.     Ch.    Vodferua,  Enl.  286. 
Young.  Wils.  vij.  69,  6.  adult. 

Crest-band,  neck,  forehead,  and  cheeks,  black ;  tail, 
yellow,  black  banded  ;  feet,  yellow.  America.  Cates- 
by,  t.  71-  the  young  is  Ch,  Torquatua^  and  Ch. 
Jamaicensis.  Lath. 
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« 

.    Indian  Plover,  Lath.     Ch.  Indicus.  Lath. 

Brown ;  forehead,  eyebrows,  and  occiput,  brown- 
white  ;  throat,  whitish ;  belly,  white  ;  two  dde 
tail-feathers,  white,  brown  cpotted;  bill,  base,  yel- 
lowish. Africa,  especially  the  Cape.  The  Ch.  BUoT'^ 
.  qtMtiMf  Lichst.     Ch.  Tricollaris.  Vieill. 

Three-banded  Plover.      Ch.    Trifasdatue. 

Lichst. 

Back,  grey;  face,  throat,  chest,  and  three  lateral 
quills,  white ;  band  between  the  eyes  and  chest  and 
crop  band,  black  ;  top,  head,  and  qape,  rufou^  In- 
habits Brazil. 

Char.  Axarai.    Tern.  CSol.  18.  t.  4. 

Ash,  varied  with  rufous ;  forehead,  throat,  chest,  beHy, 
and  three  lateral  tail-feathers,  white;  crown  spot,  face, 
and  band  between  crop  and  chest,  black;  occipital 
band  and  ears,  reddish.  Length,  eight  inches.  The 
Ch.  CoUaria.  Vieill.  from  Azara,  n.  392. 

Char.  Melanops.  Vieill.  Ghal. 
235.  or  Ch.  Nignfrons.  Cuv.  Col.  47. 

"  Reddish-brown,  white  streaked ;  wing-corerts,  white 
edges;  beneath,  white;  forehead,  streak  on  side 
of  neck,  throat-collar,  and  quills,  black.  New 
Holland. 

Wilson's  Plover.   Ord.     Ch.  Wilsonii.   Ord.    Wils. 

Amer.  ix.  t.  ^3.  f.  5. 

Olive-ash ;  front,  collar,  and  beneath,  white ;  frontlet 
and  broad  ring  round  base  of  neck,  black;  biU,  black; 
feet,  reddish.  North  America.  Wagler  considers 
Ch.  MagnirostriSy  Spix.  Braz.  as  the  young  of  this 
bird. 
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Ariatic  PloeeTy    Lath.  Ch.  Asiaticus.  Pallas.  Reise. 
Ch,  Jugularia.  y[^agler,^n.  ^39. 

Orey-brown;  forehead,  eyebrows,  throat,  and  abdo- 
men, white;  chest,  ferrugineous,  with  black  band 
beneath..  Like  Ch.  MorinellttSf  but  tarsi  longer. 
Tartary  and  Java.  According  to  Lichstenstein,  the 
C.  Tartaricua  and  C.  Caspiua.  Pallas. 

Mongolian  Plover.    Lath.     Ch.   MongoliiM.    Pallas. 

Ch,  Gularis.  Wagler. 

Ash-brown ;  forehead  and  beneath,  white ;  crop  and 
chest,  ferrugineous ;  throat,  with  a  black  lunule. 
Mongolia.   Size  of  Dotterel. 

Ch.  Mflrfnoratu8.  Temm. 
Azara  n.  390,  and  young,  Ch.  Pectoralis.  Vieill. 
firom  Azara,  n.  389. 

Blackish-brown;  lower  wing-coverts,  pure-ash;  tail- 
feathers,  all  brown-ash,  with  obscure  narrow  band ; 
quills,  sooty ;  base,  white ;  forehead  and  eye-streak, 
side  of  neck,  and  chest,  white ;  face,  throati  chest,  and 
belly,  blaok; 

Gregarious  Plover.  Lath.  Ch.  Keptuschka.  Lepech. 
Female,  T.  Fasciata,  Gmel.  Trav.  t.  26,  and  young, 
Ch.  Gregariue.  Pallas. 

Ash;  beneath,  white;  chest,  lunule  black,  behind, 
red;  tail,  white,  black  banded.  North  of  Eur6pe 
and  Siberia.    And  Vanellus  of  Vieillot. 

Ch.  Peof oralis.  Cuv.  C.  Tricolor. 

Vieil. 

« 

Grey;  head,  neck,  chest,  and  wing  feathers,  black; 
latter,  white-edged;  tail,  black  and  white;    throat, 
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chest  and  beneath,  white;  eye-streak,  white;  bill, 
yellow ;  tarsi,  red. ,  Southern  Ocean. 

Ch.  Lugubris.  Lesson. 

BiU,  black ;  forehead  and  cheeks,  grey ;  neck  and 
back,  slate ;  chest  with  a  broad  black  band ;  middle 
wing-coverts,  white;  quills,  black;  tail,  half-black, 
half-white ;  beneath,  white. 

Char  ad,  Latvatus.  Tern. 

Grey ;  crown,  lores,  chest-band,  quills,  and  tail,  black  ; 
forehead,  eye-spot,  throat,  and  beneath,  white ;  occi- 
put and  back  of  neck,  red.     Brazils. 

Half-webbed  Plover,  (Char ad,  Tringa.  Hiatula.) 
Wilson,  Ofn.  vii.  t.  59,  f.-  3.  Ch,  Semtpdhnatu9. 
Bonap.  A.  Om.  t.     Caup.  Isis.  t.  14.  f. 

Toes,  all  half-webbed,  brownish-ash  ;  front-collar  and 
beneath,  white ;  frontlet,  and  broad  ring  round  neck, 
black;  bill,  orange, black  tipt.     North  America.         % 

Piping  Plover.  Ch,  Hiaiula.  Wilson,  A.  Om. 
vii.  t.  37,  f.  3.  Ch,  MelodU8,  Ord.  Ch.  Okenii. 
Wagler. 

Whitish-ash ;  front-collar  and  beneath,  white ;  a 
narrow  black  ring  round  base  of  neck ;  bill,  orange, 
black  tipt.     North  America. 

Dwarf  Plover y  Lath.  H.     Ch.  PuriUua.  Horsf 

Cinereous-brown ;  beneath,  white ;  chest-band,  dne- 
reous-brown  ;  middle  tail-feathers,  cinereous-brown, 
with  a  darker  apical  band.    Java. 

Red-necked  Plover,  Lath.     CA.  RubricoUis.  Lath. 
Ash ;  body  beneath,  white ;  head  and  neck,  black ; 
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sides  of  neck  with  a  quadrate  chestnut-red  spot.  Van 
Diemen^s  Land. 

Ch,  Curbepedesmos.  Wagler. 

Ash ;  featherS)  pale-edged ;  face,  chin,  and  beneath, 

white;   chest-band,  broad,  ferrugineous ;    lores   and 

sides  of  head,  black  ;  quills,  black,  with  white  shafts ; 

.    side  tail-feathers,  white. 

*  .  » 

Ch.  Geqffroyi.  Wagler,  n.  19. 

Pale^Isabella,  bluish,  denuded ;  wings,  ash ;  chin, 
scapes  of  quills,  side  tail-feathers,  and  body  beneath, 
white;  chest-band,  pale-Isabella;  above,  black-edged ; 
nape-band,  black.     Inhabits  Java. 

«  To  these  may  be  added,  some  species  nearly  allied 
to  the  former,  although  they  are  without  the  collar. 

Ch.  PecuaHus.  Tem.  Col.  183. « 

*  Ash-brown ;  beneath,  white ;  forehead,  eyebrows,  and 
lores,  white ;  band  between  the  eyes,  face,  and  streak 
on  side  of  neck,  black;  chest,  isabella;  outermost 
tail-feathers,  white.  Length,  six  inches.  C  Pastor. 
Lesscm,  and  C.  Varius,  Vieill.  Young,  C  Varius. 
VieUl. 

Char,  RtificapUlus,  Tem.  Col.  42. 

Ash;  feathers,  reddish-edged;  face  and  beneath,  white; 
lores  and  quills,  black  ;  nape  and  back  of  neck,  red- 
dish, blackish  edged ;  side  tail-feathers  and  band  of 
wings,  white.  Oceanic  Islands.  The  Ch,  MargmatiAs. 
(ieoS.  Mss.  not  Vieill.     New  Holland. 

Ch.  Monachua.  Tem. 
Ashy-white ;  quills,  nuchal,  and  wing-band,  and  body 
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beneath,  white ;  head  and  back  of  neck,  reddish-black; 
tail,  black  and  white.  The  Ch,  CucuUfUua.  Vieill. 
South  Seas. 

Gristed  Plover.  Lath.     Ch,  Griaeua,  Lath. 

Grey-brown;  beneath,  white;  crown,  black-spotted; 
wings,  white  spotted ;  quills,  black  ;  tail,  dusky.  New 
Holland. 

Ch,  MargifMtua.  VieilL  not 
Geoff.     Ch.  Leticopoliusy  Wagler,  n.  2^. 

Occiput  and  back,  ash ;  feathers,  pale-edged ;  quills, 
black ;  forehead,  nape,  side  of  head,  neck,  and  beneath, 
white ;  tail,  white  spotted :  outermost  feathers,  white. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Dusky  Plover.  Lath.  Ch.  Obscurus.  Forster.  t.  122. 

'  Blackish  ;  beneath,  ochraceous ;  forehead  and  throat, 
whitish;  neck,  duller,  pale  streaked;  bill,  black.  New 
Zealand.  * 

Ch.  Ftdvus.  B.  Lath.     Ch. 
Xanihocheilus.  Wagler,  n.  36. 

Brown,  fulvous  edged ;  beneath,  white ;  chest,  dusky ; 
tail,  brown,  each  feather  with  a  pale  spot. 

Fuhnms  Plover.    Lath.     Ch.  Fulvus.    Forster, 

t.  124. 

Black,  fidvous^ged;  beneath,  whitish;  chest,  ful- 
vous, black  spotted;  wing-lftmd,  white.  Otaheite. 
Ch.  Taiiensis.  Lesson. 

Red-chested  Plover.     Ch.  Sanguineus.    Lesson. 

Bill,  short,  black  ;  forehead,  white ;  top  of  head,  face, 
and  eyestreak,  grey ;  throat  spot,  white ;   chest  and 
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lower  part  of  neck,  varied  red  and  grey;  back,  rufous- 
&       grey  ;  beneath,  white ;  tail  and  quills,  brown. 

Ch,  LeschenauUii.    Lesson.  CA. 
Gt%8€U8.  Mus.  Par.  not  Lath. 

Forehead  and  ears,  white ;  back,  cheeks,  and  wing- 
coverts,  fiilvous-grey ;  chest  and  throat,  whitish ; 
lower  part  of  chest,  red ;  belly,  white;  quill  and  tail, 
brown  and  white.     Pondicherry,  called  Oulan. 

Charad.  Spimi.     Wagler.  n.  7- 

Ash ;  larger  wing-coverts,  tail,  and  body  beneath, 
white;  tail  with  black  subapical  band;  neck  and 
chest,  slate,  with  black. spot  beneath;  chin,  forehead, 
and  eye-brows,  white. 

Whit&iellied    Plover.     Lath.      Ch,  Leticcgaater. 

Lath. 

Brown;  body  beneath,  forehead,  band  above  and 
below  the  eyes,  base  of  primaries,  and  three  outer-tail- 
feathers,  white. 

Sombre  Plover.     Charad.  Fuscus.  Mus.  Par.     Ch. 

Nebulosus.  Lesson. 

Forehead,  cheek,  neck,  and  chest,  red-grey;  head, 
grey  ;  back,  wings,  and  tail,  brown ;  belly,  vent,  and 
sides  of  tail,  white ;  thighs,  red  spotted ;  bill,  black. 
Brazils. 

Many  of  the  foreign  Plovers  have  the  legs  shielded; 
they  form  a  small  division  ;  most  of  the  species  of 
which  have  spurs  in  the  wings,  or  fleshy  appendages 
to  the  head;  some  of  them  unite  both  these 
characters. 
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Species  with,   the    feet    shielded  and  wings  not 
armed. 

r 

.  Wreathed  Plover.  Lath.  Char.  Coronatua,  Enl.  800. 

Brown ;    head  above,    black ;    occipital'  ring,  belly,  - 
wing-band,  and  tail,  white;    quills,  and  tip  of  tail, 
black.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Ch.  Alexandrinus:  v. 
Lath,  and  Ch.  AtricapiUus^  Penn.  « 

Bldck'headed  Plover.    Lath.    Char.  Melanocephalus. 
Enl.    918.     Savigny,  Egypt  Ois.   'pi.  6,  £.  4.  of  . 
which  M.  Vieillot  makes  his  genus  Pluvianus, 
Gal.  pi.  Q3f  which  has  the  bill  rather  larger  than 
the  others.  ' 

Blue-grey ;  head,  back  of  neck,  and  back,  black  ;  eye- 
brows, front  of  neck,  and  ehest,  pale-red.  Senegal, 
Egypt.  The  Charad.  ^gyptius.  Haselq.  Ch.  Alex^ 
andriasy  B.  Gmel.  Ch.  Africanvs.  Lath.  Pluvvanua 
Chhrocephalu8.  Vieill.  the  adult.  PlUvianua  Melano- 
cephalus.  Vieill.  the  young. 

• 

Species  armed  as  above  mentioned — 

Crested  Spur^winged  Plover.    Char.  Spinosus.  Enl. 

801. 

Quills,  chest,  and  feet,  black ;  occiput,  crested  ;  tail, 
half-white.  Egypt.  The  Ch.  Cristatua.  Edw.  47. 
see  Savig.  Ois.  Egypt,  t.  6.  f.  3.  according  to  Lichen- 
stein. 

Spur-winged   Plover.    Lath.     Char.  Cayanus.   Enl.* 

833. 

^^Lsh ;  top  of  head  and  back  of  neck,  scapulars,  quills. 
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and  end  of  ta3,  black;  throat  and  beneath,. white. 
The  Ch.  SpinostMt^  Gmel.  Azara.  n.  391.  Paraguay 
and  Brazils ;  the  CA.  Stolatus,  Wagleiv 

*  Charad,    Ventralis.   Wagler. 

Brisson,  V.  t.  7-  f'  2. 
» 
Head,  back  of  neck,  and  chest-band,  black  :  occipital- 
band,  neck,  ring  and  front'of  belly,  and  bgse  of  tail, 
white.     IndHi.  See  Charad.  DuvauceUi.  Lesson. 

New  Zealand  Plover,  Lath.  Char.  NoviB  Zea- 
landue.  Lath.  Ch.  Nov€B  Zelandice.  Gmel.  Ch. 
Dfidora.   Forster.   n.  121.  cop.    Lath.  Syn.  t.  83. 

Ash-green ;  face  and  nape,  black  ;  annular  head-band, 
band  on  wing,  and  body,  beneath,  white.  New 
Zealand. 

Rusty-croumed  Plover.  Portlock,  Voy.  t.  at  p.  36.  Ch. 
Falklandicus.  Lath.  Ch.  Annuligerus.  Wagler. 

Clouded-brown ;  forehead,  throat,  and  belly,  white : 
adhular  head-band,  femigineous ;  crown-band  and 
chest,  black.  Falkland  Islands.  Length,  seven  and 
a  half  inches. 

See  Red-headed  Plover.  Char.  Pyrocephaliia.  Les- 
son. Voy.  CoquiUe. 

« 

Species  with  fleshy  appendages — 

Hooded  Plover.  Lath.     Char.  Pileatus.  Enl.  834. 

Crested ;  body  above,  rufous-grey ;  beneath,  white ; 
crown,  throat,  quills,  and  tip  of  tail,  black.     Senegal. 

Char.  Bihbus.  Enl.  880. 
Red-grey ;  eyebrows,  belly,  and  wing-band,  white ; 
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,  crown,  quills,  and  tail-band,  black  ;  forehead,  carun- 
culated.     Malabar. 

Also  are  described  by  Latham, — Chestnut-billed 
Plover.  Lath.  H.  324.  n.  10.'  Black4hroated 
Plover,  Lath.  H.  330.  h.  15.  New  Holland 
Ringed  Plover.  Lath.  H.  332,  n.  19.  New  Holland. 
Ticksee  Plover.  Lath.  H.  343.  n.  36.     India.  . 


The  Lapwings.    Vanellus.    Bech.     Tringa.* 

Lin. 

Have  the  same  bill  as  the  Plovers,  and  are  distin- 
guishable from  them  only  by  haying  a  thumb,  which, 
however,  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  touch  the 
ground. 

The  first  tribe  of  them, 

Squatarola.  Cuv. 

Has  the  thumb  scarcely  perceptible;  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  bill  being  swollen  underneath,  and  by 
the  nasal  foss8a>  which  are  short,  as  in  Oedicnemus  ; 
their  feet  are  reticulated.  These  indigenous  species 
have  the  entire  tail  striped  with  white  and  blackish. 
They  form,  as  it  is  said,  only  one  species,  which  has 
been  multiplied  by  authors,  from  the  variations  of  its 
plumage.     It  associates  with  the  plovers. 

*  Tringa,  or  rather  T^rynga,  is  the  Greek  name  of  a  bird,  the  size  of  a# 
thrush,  which  lives  on  the  edge  of  water,  and  moves  its  tail.    Arist' — Lin- 
nseus  first  applied  this  name ;  but  he  placed  in  his  genus  Tringa,  several 
other  birds  than  the  Vanelli,  especially  the  Knott, 
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Tringa  Sqaatarola.  Enl.  854. 

Greyish ;  above,  whitish,  with  greyish  spots  under- 
neath in  the  young  before  moulting. 

Tririga  Varia.  Enl.  923. 

White,  spotted  with  greyish ;  the  mantle  blackish, 
dotted  with  white ;  includes  both  sexes  in  their 
winter  plumage. 

The    Sandpiper.     Tringa  Helvetica.     Enl.  858. 
Naum.  Sec.  Edit  62.  f.  11?. 

Spotted  with  white,  and  blackish  above ;  beneath, 
from  the  throat  to  the  thighs,  black  ;  is  the  male  in 
the  breeding  season. 

The  Lapwings,  properly  so  called,  Vanellus.  Cuv. 

Have  the  thumb  a  little  larger  than  the  last ;  the 
tarsi  shielded,  at  least  in  part,  and  the  nasal  fossae 
passing  two- thirds  down  the  bill.  Their  industry  in 
catching  worms  is  equal  to  that  of  the  plovers. 

The  European  species — 

*  Tringa  VaneUus.   Lin. 

Enl.  240.  Frisch.  213.  Naum.  14.  f.  18. 

Is  a  pretty  bird,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  of  a  metaUic 
black,  with  a  long  delicate  crest.  It  arrives  in 
spring,  lives  in  the  open  country  and  in  meadows, 
builds  there,  and  departs  in  autumn.  Its  eggs  are 
considered  delicious. 

The   Vanellus    Cristatus  of  Meyer ;    the   young  is 
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Charad.   Gavia.  Licht.   and  'VaneUiis  jEffypHusy 
Hempr. 

Van.  Cinctfis. 
Less,  and  Gam.  Voy.  du  buperey,  pi.  43. 

Head,  back,  wings,  rump,  $md  tail,  brown-ash  and 
brownish ;  throat,  cheeks,  and  forehead,  grtfy ;  above 
the  eyes  a  white  band;  che^t,  ochreous,  separated 
from  the  white  belly  by  a  black  band..  Malouine 
Island.  The  Tringa  Urvilii  of  Gamet.  The  Van. 
Flavipes.  Savigny,  Egypt.  Ois.  pi.  6.  f.  3.  The 
Charad,  Spinasus  of  Lin.  according  to  Lischt. 

« 

CA.  Ceucurusy  Lichst.  Savigf 
Ois.  Egypt,  t.  6,  f.  2. 

Red  ash  ;  tail,  rump,  belly,  vent,  lower  wing-coverts, 
and  secondaries,  white ;  primaries  and  base  of  wing- 
coverts,  black  ;  chest,  bluish-white.  Egypt,  Nubia, 
and  Tartaria. 

Ch.  Modestusy  Licht. 

Ash-brown;  throat,  belly,  and  outer  tail  feathers, 
white ;  forehead,  eyebrows,  and  sides  of  neck,  grey ; 
chest,  clouded ;  vent  and  thighs,  reddish-ash  ;  quills, 
rump,  and  middle  of  tail,  brown.     Length,  nine  and 

a  half  inches.     Tarsus,  sixteen  lines.     Brazil. 

t 

There  are  also  in  the  hot  climates  some  species  of 
lapwing,  whose  wings  are  armed  with  one  or  two 
spurs,  and  others  which  have  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bill  fleshy  appendages  or  caruncles.  Their  tarsi  are 
shielded.  These  birds  are  very  importunate  by  their 
cry  at  the  least  noise  which  they  hear  ;  they  defend 
themselves  with  courage  against  birds  of  prey.  They 
live  in  open  countries. 
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Cayenne  Sandpiper.    Pottq  CayehnemU,  Enl.  896. 

Back,  purple-green ;  neck,  reddish ;  forehead,  throat, 
chest-band,  and  tail,  black ;  edge  of  idngs,  belly,  and 
base  of  tail,  white.  Cayenne.  The  Chatadriua 
Lampronatusy  Wagler.  The  Teruteroj  Azara,  n. 
386. 

Goa  SandpipeTy  Lath.    P.  GaensiSf  Enl.  807- 

Head,  neck,  quills,  and  tail-band,  black ;  line  on  side 
of  neck,  chest,  belly,  wing-band,  and  base  of  tail, 
white.  India.  The  Charadrius  AtrogulariSj  Wag- 
ler. 

Senegal  Sandpiper j  Lath.  P.  SenegaUa^  Lin.  Enl. 
362,  or  better  Vanellits  AlUcapilluSy  VieiU.  Oal. 
336. 

Brown;  throat,  quills,  and  tail-band,  black;  wing- 
band,  beUy,  base,  and  tip  of  tail,  white.  The  Cha- 
radriua  AlbicapiUwj  Wagler. 

Lomriana  Sandpiper^  Lath.  P.  Ludimcianay  Enl. 
from  which  Van.  GtUlinaceuSy  Tem.  probably  does 
not  difPer  specifically. 

Orey-brown ;  beneath,  and  base  of  tail,  reddish-white ; 
crown,  quills,  band  on  tail,  black. 

The  manners,  legs,  bill,  form,  and  the  distribution 
of  their  colours  in  these  birds,  resemble  the  lapwing 
and  the  plovers.  There  was  no  reason  to  place  these 
with  the  jacanas,  which  have  other  characters  in 
nearly  all  these  points. 

TV.  Maoropteray  Cuv. 

Grey,  with  the  head  and  belly  black,  armed  and 
VOL.  vm.  Y 
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wattled,  with  the  wings  considerably  larger  than  the 
tail.  A  new  species  from  Java.  The  VaneUus  Tri- 
color ^  of  Horsf. 

To  these  may  be  added — 

CharadriuSf  Brissofdif 
Wagler,  n.  66,  from  Brisson,  n.  8.  Parra  Do- 
minicaf  Omel. 

Pale  fulvous ;  throat,  chest,  and  beneath,  very  pale 
yellow. 

VaneUu8  Gallinaceus,  Temm. 
Wagler.     Van.  Goensis^  Var.  Vieil. 

Ash ;  throat  and  beneath,  white ;  tail,  white ;  black 
band ;  quills,  top  of  head,  and  side  of  neck,  black. 
Timor. 

Tringa  Lobataf  Lath.  Sup. 

Femigineous  olive ;  throat  and  beneath,  white ;  top 
of  head,  occiput,  sides  of  chest,  quills,  and  tips  of 
tail,  black.     New  Holland. 

Charctd.  Magnirostrisj  Lath.  The  genus  Bur- 
hinusy  Illiger,  is  perhaps  an  Oedicnemus.  Lichten- 
stein,  in  his  sale  catalogue  (1793),  described  a 
Charadrius  HeteroclituSy  which  has  only  three 
toes,  and  one  of  the  toes  versatile,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  form  into  a  genus  under  the  name  of  PipU, 

Oyster  Catchers.     H^matofus,  Lin. 

Have  rather  a  larger  bill  than  the  plovers  and  the 
lapwings.    It  is  straight,  pointed,  and  compressed  in 
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a  wedge,  and  strong  enough  to  enable  them  to  force 
open  the  bivalve  shells,  and  get  out  their  inha- 
bitants ;  nevertheless,  they  also  rake  up  the  earth  in 
search  of  worms.  The  nasal  fossae,  very  deep,  occupy 
only  half  the  length  of  the  bill,  and  the  nostrils  form 
a  little  deft  in  the  middle  of  it  Their  legs  are 
of  moderate  height,  the  tarsi  reticulated,  and  the 
feet  are  divided  into  only  three  toes. 

The  Pied  Oyster  Catcher^  Lath.  Hcematopus  Osbra- 
legu9y  L.  Enl.  929,  Brit.  Zool.  pL  D.  Gates. 
I.  85, 

is  also  called  Sea  i%,  on  account  of  its  black  plu- 
mage, with  the  belly,  throat,  base  of  the  wings,  and 
tail  of  dear  white.  In  siunmer,  the  white  of  the 
throat  disappears.  It  is  a  bird  of  the  size  of  the 
duck,  with  the  bill  and  feet  red.  Found  in  Europe. 
The  Ostrakga  Europea,  Lesson. 

HtBm.  PaUiaiuSy  Tern. 

is  found  in  Brazil.  The  bill  is  longer  than  in  the 
last,  and  there  is  no  white  imder  the  throat.  Wil- 
son confounds  this  with  the  pied  species. 

The  H.  BrasiUemis  of  Lichst.     Brown^acked  Oyster 

Catcher  of  Latham. 

New  HMxnd  Oyster    Catcher ^   Lath.  H.      Htem. 

LuctuosWf  Cuv. 

bdongs  to  the  Malouine  Islands.     In  this  spedes, 

Y  2 
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the  black  descends  more  on  the  breast.  The  Hm- 
matopus  Leucopas^  Gamot,  and  Ostralega  Leucopus 
of  Lesson. 


HcBm.  NigeVy  Cuv.     H.  ater^  Vieil.  Gal.   t.   230, 

Freycin.  Voy.  t.  34, 

is  proper  to  the  antarctic  hemisphere.  The  plumage 
is  entirely  black.     The  H.  CapensiSf  Lichst. 

We  should  also  place  near  the  Plovers  and  the 
Oyster  Catchers, 

CouRSERS)  Lath.    Cursorius,  Lac.     Tachtdromus, 

m. 

In  which  the  bill  is  thinner,  but  equally  conical, 
arched,  without  furrow,  and  moderately  cleft.  Their 
wings  are  shorter,  and  their  legs,  higher,  are  termi- 
nated by  three  toes  without  webs,  and  without  thumb. 

Charadrius    OaUicus,    Gm.     Oursorius    I»aheUina$t 

Meyer,  Enl.  795. 

This  species  is  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  found 
in  France  and  England,  but  is  originally  from  the 
north  of  Africa.  It  is  bright  &wn,  with  the  belly 
whitish. 

Caramandel  Cawrserj   Lath.*     Ch.   Coromanddicui. 
Curs.  Asiaticus,  Lath.  Vieill.  Gal.  232,  Enl.  892, 

has  been  brought  from  India.  It  is  grey-brown, 
with  the  breast  red. 

*  The  C.  GalUcut,  Gmel.  Lath.  Hbt.  1. 145.    C.  ItabeUmm,  Hoft.  Lia. 
Tren.  it  a  Ckaradriut, 
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Both  these  species  have  a  white  and  a  black  stripe 
behind  the  eye.  Their  name  is  taken  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  run.  Nothing  of  their 
manners  is  known. 

Collared  CourseVy  Lath.  H.     Curs.   ChcdcoptertMy 

Tern.  Cbl.  293. 

Ashy ;  chest-band)  black ;  quills  black,  with  a  glossy 
violet  bronze  spot  at  the  end;  forehead  and  orbit, 
reddish-vrhite :  head,  rufous;  lores  and  band  under 
the  eye,  chestnut.     Senegal. 

Double  Collared  Cov/raerj  Lath.  H.     C.  Bieinctus^ 

Tern.  Man.  Om. 

Brown ;  feathers,  pale  edged ;  secondaries,  red ;  quills, 
blackish ;  cheek  and  nape,  black  banded ;  neck  col- 
lars, double ;  beneath,  isabella.     Interior  of  Africa. 

The    TachydromfM   CoUariSy  Vieill.      Cure.    Tem^ 
\  mmckii.    Swainson  Zool.  III.  106.    Like  C  AriO' 

ticuSf  but  larger. 

Lores,  white ;  chest,  isabella ;  abdominal  band,  chest- 
1  nut ;  middle  of  belly,  black ;  vent,  brownish ;  secon- 

daries, white  tipt.  Length,  seven  and  a  half  inches. 
Wagler  refers  Charadriue  MelanocephaluSy  Lin., 
the  genus  Pluvianus  of  Vieil.,  to  this  genus.  The 
Tachydromus  Senegalendsy  Licht.  Berl.  Cat.  1817- 

Cureoriue  GraUatoty  Lin. 
Trans,  xvi. 

Oehraceous;  head  and  back,  varied  brown  and  black; 
chest,  with  two  parallel  black  bands     Africa. 
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As  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  exterior,  it  is  here 
that  we  should  place 

Cariama,  Lath.    Cariama,  Briss.    Microdactylus, 
Geoff.     DicHOLOPHUs,  Dliger.* 

Have  the  bill  longer^  more  bent,  and  cleft  to  under 
the  eyes,  which  gives  them  something  of  the  appear- 
ance and  character  of  the  birds  of  prey,  and  ap- 
proximates them  in  some  degree  to  the  herons. 
Their  legs,  sliielded  and  very  high,  are  terminated  by 
extremely  short  toes,  slightly  webbed  at  their  base, 
and  by  a  thumb  which  cannot  touch  the  ground. 
Only  one  species  is  known — of  South  America. 

Brazilian  Cariama^  Lath.  H.  1. 142.  Mcrod.  Oris- 
tattiSf  Geoff.  Palamedea  CristatOj  Gm.  SariOf 
D'Azara,  n.  340,  Ann.  du  Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat  XII. 
pi.  26,  Col.  237,  and  Vieill.  Gal.  259. 

This  surpasses  the  heron  in  size,  and  feeds  on 
lizards  and  insects,  which  it  hunts  in  elevated  places, 
or  on  the  sides  of  the  forests.  Its  plumage  is  grey- 
yellow,  dashed  with  brown ;  soitie  thin  feathers, 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  form  a  slight  crest, 
which  falls  forward.  It  flies  seldom,  and  badly.  Its 
voice  is  strong,  and  resembles  that  of  a  young  turkey. 
As  its  flesh  is  esteemed,  it  has  been  domesticated  in 
several  places. 

*  Ji^rodactylHtt  short-fingered; — DuMopkiu^  crest  in  two  rovi; — 
HiJtmaiopMi^  blood<pcoloured  feet  M.  Vidllot  has  preferred  the  baitMrous 
name  Canam^  which  should  be  pronounced  CiuTiimiu 
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The  Family  of  Cultirostres 

Are  known  by  their  thick,  long,  and  strong  bill,  in 
general  trenchant  and  pointed ;  and  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  birds  united  by  Linnaeus  imder 
the  genus  Ardea.  A  great  number  of  these  species 
have  the  trachea  differently  folded  in  the  males. 
Their  coeca  are  short,  and  even  the  herons  pro- 
perly so  called  have  but  one. 

We  subdivide  them  into  three  tribes.     Those  of 
the 

Cranes.    Grus,  Cuv. 

Have  the  bill  straight,  and  but  little  cleft.  The 
membranaceous  fossae  of  the  nostrils,  which  are  large 
and  concave,  occupy  nearly  one  half  of  its  length. 
Their  legs  are  shielded,  the  toes  moderate,  the  ex- 
ternal but  little  palmated,  and  the  thumb  scarcely 
touches  the  ground.  They  have  nearly  all  more  or 
less  of  the  head  and  neck  naked.  Their  habits  are 
more  terrestrial,  and  their  food  more  vegetable  than 
those  of  the  following  genera ;  they  have,  therefore, 
a  muscular  gizzard,  and  the  coeca  long.  Their 
lower  larynx  has  only  one  muscle  on  each  side. 

We  may  leave  at  the  head  of  this  genus,  as  Pallas 
(Spic.  Zool.  iv.  3)  has  done. 

The  Agami.     Psophia,  L. 
Which  have  a  shorter  bill  than  the  other  species. 
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The  head  and  neck  are  covered  with  down  only, 
and  round  the  eye  is  naked.  They  live  in  the  woods 
on  grains  and  fruits. 

Psaphia  Crepitans^  L.   £nl.  169.     The  Grus  Psfh 

phia  of  Pallas,  Spefc.  iv.  t.  1. 

Is  the  commonest  species  of  South  America,  and  is 
so  named  from  its  Acuity  of  making  a  hollow  and 
deep  noise,  which  at  first  seems  to  proceed  from  the 
anus;  it  is  as  big  as  a  capon.  The  plumage  is 
blackish,  with  bright  violet  reflexions  on  the  breast, 
and  the  mantle  is  ash,  mixed  with  frdvous  towards 
the  top.  This. bird  is  of  a  gratefid  disposition,  at- 
taches itself  in  the  manner  of  a  dog,  and  can  be 
so  &r  tamed  it  is  said  as  to  conduct  other  birds  of 
the  poultry.yard.  It  flies  badly,  but  runs  with 
rapidity.  It  constructs  its  nest  on  the  ground  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree.     It  is  good  eating. 

It  is  called  Agami  at  Cayenne,  according  to  Bar- 
r^re;  Caracara  in  the  Antilles,  according  to  Dutertre. 
As  the  name  Trumpet-bird  is  also  given  in  Africa  to 
a  Hombill,  Fermin  (Descript  de  Surinam)  ridicu- 
lously enough  transfers  to  the  Agami  the  character 
of  two  bills,  one  on  another.  The  Agami  has  been 
long  confounded  with  the  Macacagua  of  Marc- 
grave,  which  is  a  Tinamus.  PsopJUa  is  a  name  coined 
by  Barr^re,  from  ^w,  to  make  a  noise. 

Psophia  Ftrtdi«,  Spix.  8. 
Above,  green;    beneath,  black;  coverts  and  seooii- 
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daries,  green;  wing-ccrverts,  greenish;  middle  of 
wing^  shining  blue ;  lower,  part  of  neck,  shining  violet. 
Brazils.     Length,  19  inches. 

P.  Lencopteroy  Id  84. 

Above  and  beneath,  black ;  quills  and  secondaries, 
white ;  wing-4X>verts,  violet  and  green,  shiny ;  back, 
Uack;  lower  port  of  neck,  copper-violet.  .  Bra* 
zils.    21  inches. 

Some  other  foreign  Cranes,  which  have  the  bill 
shorter  than  ours,  ought  to  foflow.  They  form  the 
genus  Anthropoides  of  VieilloL 

The  Crowned  Crane,  Lath.  Edw.  t.  192.  Ardea 
Pavania,  L.  Enl.  265,  and  the  young,  Vieill. 
257. 

Of  a  slender  make,  four  feet  high,  ash-coloured,  with 
a  black  belly,  the  rump  fulvous,  and  the  wings 
white.  Its  naked  cheeks  are  coloured  with  tinted 
and  bright  rose  colour,  and  the  occiput  is  crowned 
with  a  tuft  of  slender  yellow  feathers,  which  are 
spread  out  at  pleasure.  This  fine  bird,  whose  voice 
resembles  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  comes  to  us  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  it  is  frequently 
brought  up  in  confinement  and  fed  on  grain.  In  a 
wild  state,  it  frequents  inundated  lands,  and  feeds  on 
fish. 

DenwiseUe  Heron,  Lath.     Ardea  Virgo,  Enl.  246, 
similar  to  the  last  in  form,  and  nearly  so  in  size ; 
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ash-coloured,  with  a  black  neck,  and  two  white 
ornamental  tufts  formed  by  the  elongation  of  the 
slender  feathers,  which  cover  the  ear.  Such  as  are 
in  captivity  are  remarkable  for  their  affected  and 
ridiculous  gestures  and  movements. 

The  anatomists  of  the  academy  had  applied  to 
this  bird,  on  account  of  its  gestures,  the  name  of 
Scopsy  OtiLSy  and  Asia^  by  which  the  ancients  meant 
air-owls.  Buffon,  who  has  ably  refuted  this  error  in 
his  article  on  the  owls,  adopts  it  from  forgetfulness 
in  that  of  the  demoiselle. 

See  Windpipe  Dodart.  Mem.  iij.  t.  35,  Pitf.  Mem. 
t.  at  p.  204.  Phil.  Trans.  Ivi.  1. 11.  Lm.  Trans, 
iv.  t.  10,  f.  4. 

Add— 

Stanley  Crane.     Anthropadea  Stanleyanusy  Vigors, 

Zool.  Jour.  ij.  t.  8. 

Crown  of  soft  white  feathers ;  neck,  wings,  and  body, 
bluish-ash ;  tips  of  quills  and  shaft  of  tail,  black- 
brown;  ears — streak,  brown.  Length,  forty  inches. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Is  probably  the  Gru9  Paradisea  of  Licht. 

The  Common  Cranes  have  the  bill  as  long,  and 
longer  than  the  head. 

Tlie  Common  Crane.  Lath.  Ardea  OruSf  and  Orus 
Cinerea.  Bechst  Enl.  ^&9•  Frisch.  194.  Naum. 
1st  Edit.  2.  f.  2. 

Four  feet  and  more,  in  height ;  ash  coloured,  with 
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the  throat  black,  and  the  rump  ornamented  with 
longy  stiff,  and  curled  feathers,  in  part.  This  bird 
has  been  celebrated  in  all  ages,  by  its  autumnal 
migrations  from  north  to  south,  and  its  return  in 
spring,  in  numerous  and  well  organized  flocks.  They 
eat  grains  in  cultivated  lands,  but  they  prefer  the 
insects  and  worms,  which  a  marshy  country  affords. 
The  ancients  have  said  a  great  deal  on  these  birds, 
on  account  of  their  migrations,  which  appear  to  be 
principally  through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  See 
windpipe,  Bloch.  Bech.  Berl.  Nat.  iv.  t.  16.  Phil. 
Trans.  1.  vi.  t.  11.  f.  4.     Lin.  Trans,  iv.  t.  12.  f.  4. 

To  this  genus  should  be  added : 

Brawn  Crane,  Lath.  Jrd,  CanadensiSy  Edw.  133. 
The  Indian  Crane,  Edw.  46,  Enl.  865.  A.  Anti- 
gone,  Vieill.  256. 

Forehead  mid  nape,  naked,  pale ;  body,  ashy ;  wing- 
feathers,  testaceous,  with  white  shafts.  The  Grus 
Poliocephtea  of  Wagler. 

Hooping  Crane,  Lath.  Ard.  Americana,  Lin.  PI. 
Enl.  t.  889-  Ard.  Leticoceranue^  Pallas.  It.  2,  n. 
30,  t.  1,  which  appears  to  us  to  differ  nothing  from 
the  Ard,  Americana. 

White ;  primaries,  black  ;  nape-spot,  blackish ;  upper 
quills,  like  those  of  an  ostrich,  broad  and  soft.  When 
young,  back  and  scapular,  reddish-brown.  The  Grus 
Struthio,  Wagler,  see  Edw.  t.  132,  and  Wilson,  A. 
O.  viii.  t.  64,  f.  3.  Wagler  regards  Pallas^s  as  a  dis- 
tinct species,  the  same  as  the  Siberian  Crane,  Lath. 
Ardea  Gigantea,  oi  Gmelin^s  Travels. 
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Waiiled  Herony  LBtb.  Hist  ix.  t.  148.  ArdeaCa^ 
runcnlata,  Gm.  which  is  not  a  heroUf  as  Ghndin  has 
stated. 

Slate-coloured;  beneath,  black;  neck,  white;  chin, 
with  two  feathered  wattles. 

See  Lath,  and  Syn.  v.  t  78»  <^*  fro>>^  Forster,  ioo- 

nined,  t.  100.     South  Africa. 

Indian  Crane,  Lath.    Ardea  Antigone,  YieSL  6aL 

236,  PI.  Enl.  865,  Edw.  45. 

Head  and  collar,  naked,  papillary ;  body,  ashy ;  pri- 
maries, black ;  bill,  yellow.  Inhabits  East  Indies  and 
New  Holland. 

Wagler  regards  PI.  Enl.  t.  865,  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, under  the  name  of  G,  Tarquaiay  with  bill 
black. 

P^haps  should  be  added : 

0 

« 

Black-bellied  Indian  Crane,  Lath.  H. 

Crown,  crimson ;  nape,  black ;  lores  and  orbits,  crim- 
son; head  and  breast,  white,  black  spotted;  belly, 
thighs,  and  vent,  black ;  back,  wings,  and  tail,  dusky- 
blue;  quills,  black.  India.  Snowy  Mountains  of 
Siuinagur.     Bill^  pale ;  legs,  yellowish. 

Australasian  Crane,  Lath.  Hist. 

Crown,  bald,  yellow-white;  lores  and  rest  of  head, 
naked,  crimson,  carunculated ;  chin  and  throat  with 
long  black  hairs,  pale  blu&tash;  primaries  and  tail, 
black  ;  tail,  very  short ;  legs,  black.     New  Holland. 
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We  can  place  no  where  else  than  between  the 
Cranes  and  the  Hefons, 

ScolopaceaM  Heron.  Lath.  ^«  Scolapas.  Qm.  EoL 
482,  of  which  bird  M.  Vieillot  has  made  his 
genus  j4ramus.  Gal.  S52.  and  Spix.  pL  91 »  calls  it 
RaOm  Ardeoides. 

This  has  the  bill  rather  thinner,  and  more  cleft  than 
that  of  the  Cranes,  swelling  out  toward  the  latter  part 
of  its  length.  The  toes,  which  are  all  long,  have  no 
web.  It  has  the  manner  and  appearance  of  the 
herons ;  and  the  plumage  is  brown,  with  white  spots 
on  the  neck.  Wagler  has  changed  the  name  to 
Noiherodius  Guaramui ;  the  Quararma  of  Maregrave ; 
the  RaUus  Qigasy  of  Lichtenstein ;  and  Aramus 
Carauy  Vieill.  from  the  Garau  of  Azara,  n.  366.  The 
Rattus  Cfiganteus  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  (not  Scoh- 
pax  Ouarauna  of  Linn.) 

EURTPTOA.  Illig. 

A  name  which  M.  Vieillot  has  changed  into  HeUaSf 
Ardea  HeUas.  L.  EnL  702. 

In  which  the  bili  is  thinner,  than  that  of  the 
Cranes,  but  furnished  with  similar  nasal  fossae,  is 
deft  as  far  as  below  the  eyes,  as  in  the  heron ;  but  it 

*  This  dentation  of  the  middle  claw  u  aho  found  in  the  BoatbUl  and 
iheScoptu;  as  the  first  are  the  Herofirwith  dilated  bill,  the  latter  haye 
those  in  the  most  compressed. 
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has  DO  nudity  at  its  base.  It  is  a  bird  about  tibe 
size  of  the  partridge,  to  which  its  long  and  thin  neck, 
its  broad  and  spreading  tail,  and  its  legs  but  little 
elevated,  give  an  appearance  different  from  that  of 
other  waders.  The  plumage,  varied  with  bands  and 
lines  of  brown,  fulvous-red,  grey,  and  black,  remind 
us  of  the  finest  moths.  It  is  found  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  Guiana. 


The  HeUas  Phalanoides,  of  VieOl,  and  the  iStefafwr 

Helia8y  Lath. 

The  second  tribe  is  more  carnivorous  in  its  regimen, 
and  may  be  recognized  by  the  strength  of  its  bill 
and  the  breadth  of  its  toes.  At  the  head  of  these 
may  be  placed 

The  Boat-bill.    Cancroma.  lin. 

Which  are  nearly  allied  to  the  herons  by  the  strength 
of  their  bill,  and  the  kind  of  food  consequent  there- 
upon, without  any  extraordinary  form  of  such  bill ; 
by  strict  analysis,  however^  it  will  be  found  to  be  the 
night  heron's  bill,  very  much  spread  out  on  the  sides; 
it  is  indeed  very  broad  from  right  to  left,  and  formed 
as  it  were  with  two  spoons  applied  one  against  the 
other  on  their  concave  sides;  the  mandibles  are 
strong  and  trenchant,  and  the  upper  has  a  sharp 
tooth  on  each  side  of  the  point ;  the  nostrils  open 
near  the  base,  and  are  prolonged  in  two  parallel 
furrows,  which  continue  to  near  the  point   The  feet 
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have  four  long  toes,  nearly  destitute  of  membrane, 
hence  these  birds  frequent  trees  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  whence  they  precipitate  themselves  on  the 
fish,  which  form  their  most  common  food;  their 
motions  are  slow,  and  their  attitude  is  stooping  and 
contracted,  like  that  of  the  herons.  The  Genus 
Cffmbops,  of  Wagler. 

Cancroma  Cochleara.    L.  Enl.  38  and  369*    VieilL 

Gal.  pi.  £49. 

Is  as  big  as  a  pullet ;  whitish,  with  the  back  grey, 
or  brown ;  and  the  belly,  red ;  the  front  is  white, 
behind  which  is  a  black  cap,  which  is  changed  into 
a  long  crest  in  the  adult  male.  It  inhabits  the  hot 
and  hirniid  parts  of  South  America. 

At  the  end  follow 

The  Herons.    Ardea.  Guv. 

Which  have  the  bill  cleft  to  under  the  eyes,  with  a 
small  nasal  foss,  prolonged  by  a  furrow  down  nearly 
to  the  point.  They  are  remarkable  moreover  for  a 
trenchant  indentation  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  nail 
of  the  middle  toe ;  their  legs  are  scaly  ;  the  toes  and 
the  thumb  are  rather  long,  the  external  palm  obser- 
vable ;  and  their  eyes  are  placed  in  a  naked  skin, 
which  is  extended  down  to  the  bill.  Their  stomach 
is  a  very  large  bag,  but  little  membranaceous,  and 
they  have  only  one  very  small  coecum.    They  are 
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melancholy  birds,  wfaioh  nestle  and  perch  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  where  ihey  destroy  a  great  deal  of 
fish.  Their  dung  bums  the  trees.  There  are  in 
both  contments  very  many  species,  which  can  be 
subdivided  only  by  some  diversilies  of  plumage. 

The  true  herons  have  a  vety  slender  neck,  fur- 
nished at  the  base  with  long  pendant  feathers.  • 

77^  Common  Heron.  Ardea  Major^  and  Ardea 
Cinerea,  Lin.  Enl.  755  and  787,  Frisch.  178,  9> 
Naum.  1  Ed.  25,  f.  33,  4. 

Bluish-ash,  with  a  black  crest  on  the  occiput ;  the 

forepart  of  the  neck  is  white,  sprinkled  with  black 

dots.     It  is  a  large  bird,  very  destructive  to  river 

fish,  and  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the 

pleasure  taken  by  the  great  in  hunting  it  by  fiil- 

conry. 

Ard.  Purpurea^  EdL  788, 
Naum.  1,  Ed.  Sup.  45,  f.  89-90. 

Grey  and  red,  or  purplish. 

Great  Heron.    A.  Herodias^  Gia  Wilsm,  8,  65,  S» 
the  young  of  vhich  i^  probably  Enl.  8£%, 

Crested,  bhiish-ash;  thighs,  ferrugineous ;  middle 
toe  shorter  than  the  tarsus ;  adult,  crown,  bluish  apd 
white,  with  two  long  tapering  black  feathers ;  back 
with  long  narrow  white  tapering  plumes ;  crown,  dark 
slate,  when  young.     Nordi  America. 

A.  Cocoiy  Lath.  Spix.  90, 
under  the  false  name  of  Ardea  Macquari. 

Crest  and  back,  ash ;  beneath,  black-spotted ;  sides 
of  head,  black.    Brazils. 
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The  Cacoi  of  Marcgrave;  A.  Palliataf  IlL;    A. 
CiEnilescensj  Vieill.  from  Azara,  347* 

LauUiane  Heron.  A.  Ludovicianaj  Gm.  Enl.909, 
from  which  A.  Virescens^  Enl.  906  and  912;  is 
not  specifically  different. 

Crested,  bluish-slate ;  back,  rump,  and  beneath,  white ; 
neck-feathers  purplish,  with  long  streamers. 

New  Guinea  Heron.    A.  NoviB  Guirue^  Lath.  Enl. 

996,  approximates  in  some  degree  to  the  A.  Sco^ 

lopacea  by  the  bill. 
Bill,  black ;  feet,  brown ;  head,  not  crested.* 

The  smaller  herons  with  shorter  feet  have  been 
called  Crabeaiers. 

The  most  common  species  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  France  is 

A.  ARnuta  and  DanuInaUs,  6m.  EnL  323^  Frisch. 

207,  Naum- 1,  Ed.  28,  f.  37- 

Fawn-coloured,  with  the  cap,  back,  and  wings,  black. 
It  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  rail,  and  sojourns  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  standing  waters. 

The  Onores  unite  tp  the  shape  of  the  crabeaters, 
the  size  of  the  true  heron,  and  the  colours  of  the 
bittern.  They  form  the  genus  Tigrosama  of  Swain- 
son. 


*  To  tlieie  may  be  added  if.  MeianoceplUAu,  Children.    Tbe  if. 
eofif  of  Wi^er.     if  Pac^Sea,  Lath.    The  if.  BMutmJaiu  of  Wagler, 
TOL.  vill.  z 
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Lineated  Bittern,    A.  Lineata,  6m.  Enl.  860. 

Bill  and  lore,  blue;  head  and  neck  above,  bright 
rufous,  brown-lined;  under  parts  of  body,  dirty- 
white.     Cayenne. 

Tiger  Bittern.     A.  Tigrina,  Gm.  Enl.  790,  which 
appears  to  be  the  young  of  Ard.  Flava,  GmeL 

Bill,  greenish;  top  of  head,  black;  plumage  in 
general,  deep  rufous,  marked  with  black  like  the  skin 
of  a  tiger.  Cayenne,  Surinam,  &c.  Also  Ard. 
Marmorata,  Vieil.  from  Azara,  n.  353.* 

The  Egrets  are  herons,  whose  plumes  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  are,  at  a  certain  period^  long 
and  attenuated. 

The  handsomest  species,  whose  feathers  are  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  indicated  by  the  name  given 
to  these  birds,  are 

The  Little  Egret.     Ardea  Oarzetta,  Enl.  901. 

One  half  smaller  than  the  heron,  altogether  white, 
and  the  attenuated  feathers  do  not  pass  the  tail.t 

The  Great  Egret.    A.  Alba,  Enl.  886. 
Altogether  white,  but  of  a  larger  size. 

*  Add  'Ardea   Fascuda,  Such.  Zool.  Jour.  i?.  254,  which  Wagler 
thinks  is  the  young  AnL  Soco. 

f  See  Naum.  Voy.  Nachtr.  t.  47,  f.  98,  the  PI.  EnL  t.  901 ;  the 
young  is  all  whitbh.    Ardea  Xanikodaetylat,  Gmel.  Reise,  283,  and 
gaining  the  adult  plumage,  Ardea  Ntevia,  Gmelin  Rdae,  164. 
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These  two  species  axe  found  in  Europe.  M. 
Temminck  thinks  that  A.  Alba  is  the  young  of  A. 
Egretta  ;  and  that  the  PL  Enl.  901,  does  not  rq)re- 
sent  the  little  egret  of  Europe,  but  that  of  Ame- 
rica.* 

There  is  a  third  species  with  shorter  tarsi,  whose 
attenuated  feathers  considerably  exceed  the  tail. 
It  is  the 

Great  Egrety  Lath.     Ar.  Egretta,  Enl.  925. 

Double  the  size  of  Alba ;  plumage  also  white.     Loui- 
siana  and  North  America  generally. 

We  also  approximate  to  the  egrets — The  Ardea 
Leuccy  lUiger.t 

The  Crabeater  qfMahon.    A.  Comata^  Gm.  Enl.  348, 

Naum.  1st  Ed.  22,  f.  45. 

A  bird  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  reddish-brown 
back  ;  wings,  belly,  and  tail,  white.     The  adult  has 

^  See  Naum.  Vagi.  t.  49,  f  91  j  when  young,  Ardea  Candida^  Brisson, 
and  when  gaining  the  adult  plumage,  Ardea  Egrettoides,  Gmelin,  Reise 
7.  t.  95.  Length,  three  feet,  six  inches;  bill,  six,  and  tani,  eight 
inches. 

f  Aid— Ardea  FkmrotUru^  Tenun.  Pure  white ;  occipital  crest,  smaU ; 
•captUan,  elongate,  filiform ;  bill,  yellow;  feet,  black.  Senegal,  Java,  and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ardea  Pealii,  Ch.  Bonap.  Crested  snowy-white, 
bUl,  Hesh-colouced;  legs,  \ihf;k ;  toes  benea^,  yellow ; .  tardus,  more  than 
five  inches  long;  crest  and  neck-firinge,  large  and  compact  acute  feathers; 
bask  with  itrai^  fiUfonn  plumes,  reach^ig  beyond .  the,  tail.    Boridsr 

Periiapt  same  as  former. 

z  2 
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the  neck  yellowish,  and  a  long  tuft  at  the  ocdput. 
According  to  the  exact  researches  of  M.  Meyer, 
Ardea  Cadanea^  Gm.,  or  JRaUoides,  ScopoL  A. 
SqiunottOf  A.  MarsigUij  A.  PunUkh  and  even  A. 
Erythropusj  and  A.  MalaccensiSf  Gm.  Enl.  91 1»  are 
only  varieties  or  different  ages  of  A.  Coinata.  A. 
Senegalensis,  Enl.  315,  is  also  a  young  one.  It 
may  perhaps  be  the  true  crane  of  the  Balearic 
Islands  of  Pliny.* 
Add— 

Snowy  Heron,  Var.  A.   Lath.      A.   CandidtsrimOf 

Wils.  Ixiii.  4. 

Bill,  black ;  whole  plumage,  snowy. white,  long,  matted, 
hair-like  feathers  on  sides  of  breast  and  back.  Car- 
thagena.  United  States. 

J.  BubulciUy  Savigny.  Eg.  Ois.  pi.  viii.  is  des- 
cribed by  Wagler  as  the  young  of  Ardea  Rus^ 
eatay  Tem. 

Violet  Storkj  Lath.    A.  Leucocephala,  Gm.  EnL  910. 

Bill,  dusky ;  head  and  neck,  white ;  vent  and  under 
tail-coverts,  same.     India. 

A.  JugtUariSf  Forster.  GularUy  Bosc  Act.  de  la 
Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  in  foL  pi.  II.,  or  AtbicoUiSy 
VieU.  Oal.  263. 

Plumage  in  general  bluish-black,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  throat,  which  is  white.     Senegal.*)* 

*  Ardea  Bciaundut^  Schnnk.  Ardem  CmttmeOf  Ardea  Suugakmih 
Lath. 

t  Ardea  Jugvlarii,  Fonter,  is  perhaps  cfisdnct;  and  may  be  Ardm 
Canilea,  B.  Lath.,  and  Ard,  Martook,  Vi&L 
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Blue  Herouy  Lath.  Var.  A.    Ar.  C^erutea^    Enl. 

Head  and  neck,  rufous-brown ;  rest  of  body,  deep 
blue.  Cayenne.  A,  Equinoctialis^  Catesb.  ^^f  may  be 
the  young,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  colour. 

Reddish   Egret^   Lath.      A,  Rufeacens,   Gm.    Enl. 

902. 

Head  and  neck  with  long  loose  feathers,  of  a  rusty 
nifous-cdour ;  long  feathers  of  the  back^  the  same. 
Louisiana. 

Demi-Egret,  Lath.    A.  Leticogaster^  Enl.  350. 

Bill  and  lore,  dusky-yellow ;  above,  deep  blue-black ; 
white  underneath.    Cayenne. 

Agami  Henmy  Lath.    A.  Agamic  Enl.  859. 

Bill,  dusky ;  crown,  blue-black ;  nape,  light-blue, 
with  six  or  eight  long  narrow  feathers ;  back,  wings, 
and  tail,  deep  blue;  neck  and  beneath,  rufous. 
Cayenne.* 

Ardea  Rugata^  Tern.  Ard.  AJtnis,  Horsf,  bird  of 
second  year.  Ard.  j^qvinociialis^  B.  Lath,  from 
PL  Enl.  910.  A.  Comuta,  B.  Lath.  Ard.  Coro^ 
mandelicay  hichtf  and  Ard.  Bicolor^  Vieill.  Young 
is  Ard,  RuficapUla^  Vieill.  Ois.  Egypt,  t.  8,  fig. 
left,  the  Ard.  BubvlculuSy  Cuv.  Ardea  Ifne^ 
Haselq. 

Bill,  pale-yellow ;  tarsi,  brown ;  toes,  black ;  heady 
and  back,  yellowish. 

*  The  young  u  Ardea  Futca^  Lath.  PL  Enl.  t  858. 
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Blue  Heron.     CiBndeecena,  Lath.     Ard.  CtBrtdea^ 

Lath,  (not  Var.),  Wilson,  A.  O.  t.  62,  f.  3.  PI. 

Enl.  t.  349.    Catesb.  Car.  t.  76»  young.  Ard.  Cy- 
anoptis.  Lath. 

Crested,  bluish-slate ;  feathers  of  the  back  and  breast, 
slender,  long ;  head  and  neck,  purplish-brown ;  three 
occipital  feathers ;  young  not  crested ;  head  and  neck 
coloured  like  the  body.     North  America. 

Yenow-necked  Heron,     Ard.  FlavicoUis,  Lath.     Ard. 

Nigra,  Vieil. 

Back,  wings,  and  tail,  bluish-black  ;  streak  on  side  of 
neck,  yellow ;  head,  occipital  crest,  black ;  throat, 
white,  with  red  triangular  spots;  chest,  black  and 
white,  varied.    Java,  New  Holland. 

White-fronted  Heron.  Ardea  NoviB  HoUanduBj 
Lath.,  not  Vieil.  Ard.  Leucope,  Wagler,  Phil. 
Bot.  Bay,  t.  at  p.  163. 

Forehead,  orbits,  chin,  and  throat,  white  slate-co- 
loured ;  quills  and  tail,  black ;  chest  and  belly,  red- 
dish.    New  Holland. 

Ardea  ArdiMaca,  Wagler. 

Head,  neck,  tail,  and  body,  slate  coloured  ;  bill  and 
feet,  black.     Mus.  Paris. 

Beautiful  Heron.     Ardea  Speciosa,  Horsf.  Java,  t. 

Like  Ard.  Ralldides ;  yellow  occiput,  with  four  long 
feathers;  neck,  yellowish.;  throat,  dusky;  above, 
slate-black;  tajl,  wings,  and  body  beneath,  white^ 
when  young.    Java. 
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Malacca  Heron.  Ardea  Malaccensis^  Lath.  PL  EnL 
t.  91).  Ardea  Tranquebarrica,  Otto  Ubers. 
BuiTon. 

Head  and  neck,  streaked,  brown  and  white;  back, 
brown  ;  wings  and  beneath,  white. 

Ardea  Leucaptera^  Vieill. 

Nape,  with  two  long  feathers ;  wings,  chest,  beneath, 
and  tail,  white ;  back,  dusky-red ;  head  and  neck, 
reddish.     New  Holland. 

The  Bitterns  have  the  feathers  of  the  neck  loose 
and  divided,  which  makes  it  appear  thicker.  They 
are  usually  spotted  or  striped. 

Bittern   of  Europe.     Ardea    Stellarts,    Enl.    789* 
Frisch,  205,  Naum.  1st  Ed.  27»  f.  36. 

Golden-iulvous,  spotted,  and  pointed  with  blackish, 
with  a  greenish  bill  and  feet ;  sojourns  in  reeds, 
from  which  it  utters  a  horrible  sound,  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  bird  having  been  named  Bos-^ 
taurtis.  Its  position  in  a  tranquil  state  is  singular, 
the  bill  being  raised  towards  the  sky.* 

Mokoho  Bittern^  Vieil.     A.  Mifwry  Wils.  viii.,  lxv«, 
3;  or  A.  Stellaris,  B.  Gm.  Edw.  136. 

Bill,  black  and  yellow ;  top  of  head,  black ;  neck> 

*  A  very  sunilar  birdy  from  Kew  Holland,  has  been  called  ifitfea  Pirti^ 
iopienf  Wagler. 
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brown  colour;  upper  parts  of  body,  rusty  colour; 
bdow,  whitish.     N.  America.* 

Zig-zag  Bittern,  Lath.     A.   UnduUUaj  Gul  Enl. 

76a 

Bill,  brown;  plumage  yellowish,  or  rufous-grey, 
crossed  with  narrow  streaks  of  black-brown.  Gay- 
enne.-f* 

Philippine  Heron.    A.  Philippensis,  Gm.  ElnL  898L 

Bill,  greenish-yellow ;  head  and  upper  neck,  rufous- 
brown  ;  white  underneath.    Philippine  Isles. 

Ardea  BrasiliensiSf  Lath.,  Azara,  n.  354 ;  the  SocOj 
Margrave ;   Ardea   Soco^  Wagler. 

Oreenish-ash,  speckled  with  fulvous ;  head  and  neck, 
copper-red,  black  waved ;  chest  and  beneath,  ash. 

Ardea  Leuconotua^  Wagler. 

Like  Ard,  Nycticoraw ;  cheek,  grey ;  eyebrows,  spot 
under  eye,  and  base  of  back,  white ;  neck  and  beneath, 
pale  ferruginous ;  belly,  white  streaked ;  wings,  ash ; 
back  and  scapulars,  black.     Senegal. 

Ardea  Cyanura^  Vieil.  Ardea  Scapularis,  lUiger. 
Ardea  Javanica,  Horsf.  Ardea  denUeay  ?  Gmel., 
the  Ardeola  of  Marcg ;  when  young,  Ardea  Fuscv- 
collisy  Vieil.,  from  Azara,  n.  357*  South  America, 
Africa,  and  India. 

Ash  crested ;  front  of  head,  white,  red-streaked ;  wing- 

•  The  Ardea  Mekoko,  YieUl. 

f  ArdemS^iokia^WM^er.    See  BriMOO,  ?.  1 37, f« S.    Tcnm.  thiab 
thb  11  the  young  of  the  former. 
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coverto,  greenish,  red-edged ;  crown  and  tail,  black. 
Cayenne. 

The  Night  Herons  have,  with  the  port  of  the  bit- 
terns, and  a  biU  more  gross  in  proportion,  some 
slender  feathers  implanted  in  the  occiput  of  the 
adult 

We  have  but  one  in  France. 

The  Night  Heron.    Ardea  Nycticorax^  L.  Enl.  758, 
Frisch.  203,  Naum.  1st  Ed.  26,  f.  55. 

The  male  is  white ;  the  cap  and  back  are  black. 
This  young  bird  is  grey,  with  brown  mantle  and 
blackish  cap.    En.  759- 

According  to  M.  Meyer,  whose  results  we  follow 
here,  Ard.  Chiseay  Ard.  Macutata^  and  Ard.  Badia^ 
6m.  refer  to  different  states  of  this  bird. 

Oardenian  Nig/U  Heron.     Ard.    Gardeni.    6m. 

Enl.  309, 

Seems  to  be  the  young  of  the  common  night  heron ; 
it  is  the  same  as  A.  Macuiata^  Frisch,  202.* 
Add, 


•  The  Ardea  HoaeUiy  Lath.  Wilson,  vii.  t  61.  f.  9.  Azara.  8^7.  Ardea 
Ttffiaia  Gutra.  Vieil.  Hie  young  k  Afdea  Jamaicenm,  and  Ardea  HoacUh 
$  Lalh.  AMora.  55S.  Ardea  Maeulata,  Vieill.  Ardea  Orisea,  Omel.  PL 
BnL  759.  Afdea  Ferruginea,  Lath.  Ardea  NisBvia,  BfUler.  Ciim  Fhys. 
t.  85.  Ardea  Torquaia,  8faaw»  when  getdog  the  male  phimage.  Ardea 
Ohteura,  A,  Bodta^  and  A*  Craeea,  Lath.  Naum.  t  98. 
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Black-crested  White  Heron.    A.  PUeaia.  Lath,  or 
A.  Alba.  B.  Gmelin.  Enl.  907. 

Bill,  black ;    plumage  wholly  white,  except  a  black 
patch  on  the  crown ;  pendant  crest.     Guiana.* 

Caledonian  Night  Heron.    Ardea  Caledonica.  Lath. 

Bill,  black ;  crown,  black;  general  colour  of  plumage 
ferrugineous,  inclining  to  brown.     New  Caledonia.*!* 

Cayenne  Night  Heron.  A.  Cayanensisy  Enl.  899* 
or  A-  Violacea^  Wils.  viii.  Ixv.  1,  of  which,  A. 
Jama'icensis,  6m.,  is  the  young. 

Bill,  black;  crown  of  head,  white ;  plumage  generally 
bluish-ash  colour.     Cayenne.^ 

Ardea  SibUatrix.    Tem.  PL 
Enl.  271. 

Throat  and  narrow  band  down  the  neck,  pure  white ; 
all  underneath,  and  back,  and  tail,  same;  head,  cheeks, 
and  a  portion  of  the  long  feathers  of  occiput,  blackish- 
blue;  mantle  and  wings,  lead-colour;  small  and 
middle  coverts,  red.     Paraguay  and  Brazil.§ 

As  to  the  rest,  we  must  remark,  that  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  genus  heron  are  neither  very  impor- 
tant nor  precise. 

*  Jrdem  Alba.  B.  Goid.  Prk.  Neuwied.  Aibild.  it.  i.  good, 
f  Ardea  Sparrmamm^  Wagler. 

X  Wilson.  A.  O.  yiij.  t.  63.  f.  1.    Ardea  Segeiaeca^   VieilL    Ank4 
Jamaicensu,  is  more  like  the  young  of  Ardea  Kj^cHcafOJf. 
§  The  Hute  du  SoleU,  Azara,  and  Ardea  Cfonocephala,  Vi«ll.  not  Lath* 
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Some  are  very  small,  and  have  the  1^  quite  feathered 
to  the  end  of  the  tarsus;  they  form  the  sub-genus 
Ardeola  of  Charles  Bonaparte. 

Ardea  Sturmiiy   Wagler. 

Blackish-slate;  neck  feathers,  orange  edged;  neck- 
streak,  whitish  ;  body  beneath,  paler,  yellowish  lined. 
Senegal. 

Ardea  SinenaiSy  Lath.     Ard. 
Lepidoy   Horsf. 

Brownish-yellow  ;  above,  darker ;  crown,  crest,  quills, 
and  tail,  black.     China  and  Java. 

Cinnamon  Heron,  Ardea  Cinnamomeay  Lath.  Ardea 
Bilineataj  and  Ardea  Australia^  Mus.  Paris. 

Cinnamon;  beneath,  paler;  throat,  brown-streaked; 
chin  and  vent,  white.     China  and  Java. 

Little  Bittern.      Ardea  Mvnuta,   Lath.   PI.  Enl.  t« 
323.  Naum.  Voy.  t.  28.  f.  37,  when  young,  Kdw^ 
t.  275.     Naum.   t.   25.      Ardea  Danubialis.  and 
Ardea  Sologniensisj  Lath.  Naum.  t.  12.  f.  26. 

Crown,  back,  quills,  and  tail,  greenish-black ;  neck^ 
wing-coverts,  and  belly,  pale-fulvous.  Europe^ 
Asia. 

Minute  Heron.  Ardea  EwUisy  Chnel.  Wils.  A.  O- 
viij.  t.  65.  f.  4,  Ard.  Erythromelasj  Vieill.  £rom 
Azara,  n.  360 ;  when  young,  Ard.  Vatiegataj  and 
Ard,  Involticrie.  Vieill.  from  Azara,  361. 

Chestnut ;  beneath,  whitish ;  neck  above,  rufous ;  sides 
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and  wing-coverts,  cream ;  crown,  primaries,  tail,  and 
tuft,  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  black.  North  and 
South  America. 

Spotted  Heron.  Ardea  PuaUla^  Vieill. ;  and  young, 
Ardea  MactUatOj  Lath,  and  Ardea  Melanoptera, 
Bechst. 

Like  former,  but  smaller ;  biU,  pale ;  side  of  neck, 
outer  wing-margin,  sides  of  head,  chest,  and  back, 
chestnut-brown ;  beneath,  whitish,  varied  with  red- 
dish.   New  Holland. 

The  third  tribe,  besides  a  grosser  and  smoother 
bill,  has  palmations  almost  equal,  and  tolerably  strong, 
between  the  bases  of  the  toes. 

The  Storks.    Ciconia. 

Have  a  gross  bill,  moderately  cleft,  without  foss  or 
furrow,  near  the  base  of  which  are  the  nostrils,  and 
in  the  back  part  of  the  interior  of  this  bill  is  a  tongue 
extremely  short.  Their  legs  are  reticulated,  and  the 
anterior  toes  pretty  strongly  palmated  at  their  base, 
especildly  the  external  ones.  The  slight  and  broad 
mandibles  of  the  bill,  striking  one  against  the  other, 
produce  a  clattering  noise,  which  is  almost  the  only 
sound  heard  from  these  birds.  Their  gizzard  is  not 
very  muscular,  and  the  coeca  so  small  that  they  can 
hardly  be  perceived;  the  lower  larynx  has  no  muscle 
peculiar  to  itself;  the  bronchise,  are  longer  and  com- 
posed of  more  complete  rings  than  usual  in  birds. 
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We  have  two  species  in  France. 

ITie  JVhite  Stark.   Ardea   Ciconia.    L.    Enl.    866. 
Frisch.  196.     Naum.  Ist.  ed.  22,  £  31- 

White,  with  the  wing-quills,  black ;  the  bill  and  feet, 
red.  This  is  a  large  bird,  for  which  the  people  bear 
a  peculiar  respect,  founded,  no  doubt,  on  its  destruc- 
tion of  serpents  and  other  hurtful  animals.  It  builds 
its  nest,  in  preference,  on  the  summits  of  towers,  bel- 
fries, &c.,  and  returns  there  every  spring,  after 
having  passed  the  winter  in  Africa,  and  having  had 
one  brood  in  that  coimtry. 

The  Black  Stark.  Ardea  Nigra,  L.  £nl.  399 ;  and 
the  young,  Frisch,  197.  Naum.  23.  f.  32. 

Blackish,  with  purple  reflexions,  and  white  belly ; 
frequents  retired  marshes,  and  nestles  in  forests.* 
To  this  genus  also  belong 

The  American  Stork.  A.  Maguariy  Vieill.  GaL 
254.  and  Spix.  Ixxxix.  under  the  false  name  <^ 
Cicania  Jubura. 

Which  difiers  little  from  our  white  stork,  except  ill 

•  The  CSoMM  I^igre,  Bochst.  Ardea  Ckrynpehrffu^  Liolit  Hmnb 
GbL  and  the  Whke-hMed  Jahiru,  Lath.  Hiit,  when  young  the  Gconm 
Fritea.  Bruson,  PL  Enl.  t.  999.  Found  in  Europe,  North  Africa,  wai 
India,  caDed  Maieykk,  or  Ja^u,  in  Bengal.  See  account  of  its  etemge  Of 
phmiage,  Mont.  Lm.  Tram. 
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the  ash-coloured  bill.  It  is  the  Ciconia  Americana^ 
BrissoD,  and  Ciconia  Maguari.  Temm. 

Small  Black  Stork  of  Nubia.     Cic.  Ahdimii.  Ldcht. 

Ruppel.  Av.  t.  8. 

Purple-green ;  belly  and  rump,  ivhite ;  face  and 
throaty  naked ;  frontal  shield,  depressed,  cartilagi- 
nous; wings,  beneath,  purplish-green.  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  and  Senegal. 

The  Violet  Stork.    C,  Leucocephala.  Gm.  Enl.  206. 

Bill,  dusky-brown ;  tongue  extremely  small ;  above, 
generally  bluish-black,  glossy  with  violet ;  head  and 
upper  neck,  white ;  below,  same.  East  Indies.  The 
Ciconia  Umbellataj  Wagler. 

Among  the  foreign  species  may  be  distinguished. 

The  Storks  with  naked  neck. 

Whose  bill  is  still  more  gross  than  in  the  other 
species,  but  of  a  light  substance  ;  and  among 
them, 

The  Oigantic  Crane.     Ardea  Duhia.  Gm.  Ard. 

Argala.    Lath. 

Which  have  under  the  middle  of  the  neck  an  appen- 
dage like  a  thick  sausage.  The  feathers  of  the  under 
part  of  the  wing,  give  out  into  long  and  downy 
plumes,  called  marabous.  There  are  two  species :  one 
of  Senegal,  with  simple  mantle,  (  Cic.  Marabou.  Tern* 
Col.  300.)    The  other  of  the  East  Indies,  in  which 
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the  wing-coverts  are  bordered  ynth  white.  (  G.Argala^ 
Tem.  Col.  301.)     Their  wide  bill  enables  them  to 
catch  birds  on  the  wing. 
Add, 

C.  CapiUata,  T.  Col.  312. 

Plumage,  bottle-green,  clouded  with  greyish ;  tail, 
great  wing-coverts,  and  secondary  quills,  tinted  with 
metallic-green.  The  last  range  of  the  middle-coverts, 
has  on  each  feather  a  large  round  reddish-brown  spot. 
Java  and  Sumatra.  Ciconia  JavanicOy  of  Dr.  Hors- 
fidd. 

The  Jabirus.     (Mycteria,  Lin.) 

Which  Linnaeus  has  separated  from  Ardea,  are  very 
analogous  to  the  storks,  much  more  so  than  even 
these  last  are  to  the  herons  proper.  The  moderate 
aperture  of  the  bill,  the  nostrils,  the  reticulated  en- 
velope of  the  tarsi,  and  the  considerable  palmations, 
are  the  same  as  in  the  storks.  Their  mode  of  life  is 
also  identical. 

Their  only  peculiar  character  is  a  bill  slightly 
curved  towards  the  top. 

The  best  known  species, 

American  Jabiru.     Mycteria  Americana.     Lin. 

Enl.  8I7. 

Is  very  l^ge;  white,  with  the  head  and  neck  without 
feathers,  clothed  with  a  black  skin,  red  towards  the 
base.  The  occiput  alone  has  some  white  feathers ;  the 
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bill  and  feet  are  black.  It  lives  in  South  America,  on 
the  borders  of  ponds  and  marshes,  where  it  pursues 
reptiles  and  fishes.  It  is  called  at  Cayenne,  T<i(WfOfiir' 
you^  Aiaiai  in  Paraguay,  CoUier  Rouge,  &c.  i  and  Bar- 
rere  has  confounded  it  with  the  American  Ostrich, 
which  has  caused  the  latter  bird  to  receive  the  name 
Touyouyotif  or  Touyou,  from  Brisson  and  Buffon.  The 
name  Myderia  was  given  by  Linnsus,  from  t^^'^^ 
nose,  or  proboscis,  on  account  of  the  large  bilL* 
Add, 

Senegal  Jabiru.  Mycteria  Senegaleneie.  Lath.  VieilL 
Gal.  255,  from  which  C.  Ephippirhynca,  of  Rup- 
pdl,  Av.  3,  does  not  seem  to  diffSer. 

Two  small  pendant  wattles  at  base  of  bill;  head,  neck, 
and  scapulars,  black ;  the  last  with  whitish  bases ;  the 
remainder  of  the  bird,  white.    Senegal.'f' 

The  Umbres.    Scopus,  Briss. 

Are  not  distinguished  from  the  storks,  but  by  a  com* 
pressed  bill,  the  trenchant  ridge  of  which  swells  out 
towards  the  base,  and  the  nostrils  are  prolonged  in  a 
fruTOw,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  ridge  as  &r  as  the 
point,  which  is  a  little  crooked. 
There  is  but  one  species  known, 

*  dcoma  Gtaanensu.  Brinon — ^tbe  Cicoma  Afyderia,  Illigcr. 

t  See  head  and  biU,  Lath.  lAn,  Tnuu.  ▼.  t.  9,  and  Birds  PL  CoL  hat.; 
when  young,  ash,  white- waved  with  black;  chest,  belly,  and  bate  of 
tail,  white. 
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Tu^  Umbre.     Scopus  Umbretta.    £nl.  796.  Vieill. 

Gal.  250. 

As  large  as  a  crow ;  of  the  colour  of  umber,  and  the 
male  of  which  has  a  tufted  occiput.  It  is  extended 
throughout  all  Africa.* 

The    Erodies.    Hians.    Lacep.     Anastomus. 

Dliger. 

• 

Have  but  one  character  of  separation  from  the  storks, 
which  is  nearly  as  important  as  that  of  the  Jabirus. 
The  two  mandibles  of  the  bill  imite  only  at  the  base 
and  point,  leaving  in  the  centre  of  their  edges  a  wide 
interval.  This  interval  appears  to  be  partly  the 
effect  of  detrition,  for  the  -fibres  of  the  corneous  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  are  visible  there,  appearing  to  have 
been  worn  down. 

These  are  birds  of  the  East  Indies,  one  of  which 
is  whitish,  (^Ard.  PtmdiceriaTta.  6m.)  Enl.  9S9,.  and 
Vieillot,  Gal.  251,  and  the  other  brown-grey,  (Ard. 
CaromandeUca.)  Sonnerat.  II.  219*  Both  have  the 
quills  of  the  wings  and  tail,  black.  Perhaps  the  last 
is  only  a  young  one.t 

A  third,  altogether  cadiated  black,  (bee  auvert  a 
krniej  A.  LamelligeTf  Tem.  Col.  236)  is  remarkable 

*  Wa^er  has  changed  the  geoeiic  name  to  Cepphus,  and  has  used 
Seoptu  as  the  ^dfic  dengnation. 

f  The  Ardea  CaromumdeSmia,  which  is  Anasi.  Albns,  Vieill.  and  Afuu 
Tifpm»i  Temm.,  is  probably  the  adult,  and  the  Ard.  Pondkenana,  which  is 
the  imMf.  CSamnf  of  VieUl,  is  the  Bird  of  the  Year. 

▼OL.    VIII.  A  A 
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for  having  the  stem  of  each  of  its  feathers  terminated 
by  a  corneous  narrow  lamina,  which  passes  the 
barbs.* 

Dromas.     Payknll. 

Resemble  the  last  much  in  general  shape,  and  feet ; 
but  their  bill,  compressed,  and  a  little  swelled  at  its 
under  base,  has  the  nostrils  oval,  and  its  edges  unite 
very  well. 

But  one  species  is  known,  belonging  to  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  to  Senegal. 

Ahymnian  Erody.  Lath.  Hist  ix.  t.  149«  Dromoi 
Ardeola.  Payk*  Mem.  de  Stockh.  1805.  pL  8..  PL 
Col.  36s.  Dupont.  Ann.  de  ScL  Nat  tom.  ix.  pL 
xlv.  Erodia  AtnphUensis.  Salt.  Trav.  Abyss.  Atlas, 
pi.  xxxi. 

With  white  plumage,  and  a  part  of  the  mantle  and 
wings  black.  First  described  by  Lord  Stanley,  in 
Salt's  Travels  in  Abyssinia,  but  since  noticed  by 
others,  and  by  each  as  a  new  bird. 

Tantalus 

Have  the  feet,  nostrils,  and  bill  of  the  storks ;  but 
the  back  of  the  bill  is  rounded,  and  its  point  curved 
towards  the  bottom,  and  slightly  emarginated  on  each 
side.    A  portion  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  of  the 

*  Found  in  South  Africa  and  Senegal. 
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neck,  is  denuded  of  feathers.  The  species  are  found 
in  India  and  South  America. 

American  Tantalus.     Wood  Ibis.    Lath.     Tantalw 
Loculator.    Lin.  £nl.  868.     Wils.  viii.  Ixvi.  1. 

Is  as  tall  as  a  stork,  but  more  slender.  White»  .with 
the  wing  and  tail-quills  black ;  bill  and  feet  blackish, 
as  well  as  thie  naked  skin  of  the  head  and  neck.  It 
inhabits  both  Americas,  arriving  in  each  country  at 
the  rainy  season,  frequenting  stagnant  and  muddy 
waters,  where  it  particularly  searches  for  eels.  Its 
gait  is  slow,  and  disposition  stupid.* 

jt^ncanTardalus^    Egyptian  Ibis.    Lath.     Tantalus 

Ibis.    Lin.  Enl.  3S9. 

Whites  8%htly  shaded  with  purple  on  the  wings, 
with  a  yellow  bill,  and  skin  of  the  face  naked  and 
red.  This  waa  for  a  long  time  consid^ed  by  natural- 
ists to  be  the  bird  so  reverenced  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  under  the  name  of  Ibis ;  but  recent 
researches  have  proved  that  the  Ibis  is  a  much 
smaller  species,  of  which  we  shall  speak  a  little  far- 
ther on.  This  tantalus  is  not  even  commonly  found 
in  Egypt     It  is  brought  from  Senegal  to  Europe.t 

•  Hie  lUa  Kmdapoa^YteM,  from  Gii^of  Axan,  544.  The  young  of 
tkeieoondyeariiTliAicicfafor,  WQioPyA.  O.  viiL  t.66|f.  1;  when  young 
»  Tndalui  PhmusMi^  Spiz.  Braz.  t  85;  and  also  Tmtahu  PUlmt, 
Gmdin. 

t  The  Tgntalut  Rkodkwpienu,  Wagler.  Ibis  Candida^  PemulC.  Hist 
AomL  ziiL  1. 19.    Haaselquifty  Ardea  Ibit,  appean  to  be  Ardea  Muata. 

A  a2 
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Ceylon  Tantalus.  White-headed  Ibis.  Lath.  Tan- 
tabis  Leucocephaius.  Encyc.  Meth.  Ornit  pL  66, 
%  1.  Vieill.  Gal.  247. 

The  largest  of  all,  and  the  one  which  has  the  grossest 
bill.  This  bill,  and  the  skin  of  the  &ce,  are  yellow ; 
the  plumage  white,  with  a  black  cincture  on  the 
breast,  and  the  quills  black.  There  are  long  rose- 
coloured  feathers  on  the  rump,  which  the  bird  loses 
during  the  rainy  season.* 

Add— 

Taniaiua  Lacteus.     Tern.  Col.  382. 

A  little  Binaller  than  the  Tantalis  Ibis.  Nostrils,  ovoid ; 
part  of  the  top  of  head,  and  opthalmic  region  naked ; 
plumage,  in  general,  milk  white ;  wing  and  tail-quills 
greenish  black.  Java.  The  Tantalus  CinereuSj 
Raffles.     Lin.  Trans,  xiii.  appears  to  be  the  young. 

Spoonbills,  Platalea.    Lin, 

Approach  the  storks  in  their  entire  structure ;  but 
the  bill,  from  which  they  derive  their  name,  is  long 
and  flat.  It  is  wide  throughout,  but  growing  wider 
and  flatter,  especially  towards  the  end,  in  a  roimded 
disk,  like  that  of  a  spatula.  Two  slight  furrows 
originate  from  its  base,  and  extend  to  the  end,  with- 
out  remaining  exactly  parallel  to  the  edges.  The 
nostrils  are  oval,  and  pierced  at  a  shoit  distance  from 


*  Pint  ffgored 
India. 
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the  origin  of  each  furrow.  Their  small  tongue,  reti- 
culated legs,  and  considerable  palmations,  their  two 
veiy  small  coeca,  not  very  muscular  gizzard,  and  lower 
larynx  without  peculiar  muscle,  are  the  same  as  in 
the  storks ;  but  the  breadth  of  the  bill  deprives  it  of 
all  its  force,  and  raoiders  it  fit  only  for  groping  in  the 
mud,  or  catohing  small  fish,  or  water  insects. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  Europe, 
Incfia,  and  America,  without  any  difference  in  the 
characters. 

WTnUe  Spoonbill.    Platalea  LeucorotUa.    Gm.  £nl. 

405.    Naum.  Sup.  44,  f.  87- 

AH  white,  with  a  tuft  upon  the  occiput ;  is  spread 
throughout  the  ancient  continent,  and  nestles  in 
lofty  trees.  The  SpakUe  Blanche  sans  huppe  of 
Bufibn,  according  to  M.  Baillon,  is  only  the  young. 
Besides  the  absence  of  the  tuft;,  it  is  distinguished  by 
a  black  border  to  the  wing-quills. 

Roseate  Spoonbill.    Platalea  Aiaia.    EnL  165.  Vieil- 

lot  Gal.  248. 

With  naked  &ce,  and  lively  rose  tints  of  various 
shades  on  the  plumage,  which  grow  more  intense 
with  age.     It  is  peculiar  to  South  America. 

Temminck  has  indicated,  as  a  new  species,  the  one 
figured  by  Sonnerat,  Voy.  t.  51,  52,  under  the  name 
of  Platalea  Tenuirostris. 
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The  family  <^ 

The  Longirostres, 

*  * 

Is  composed  of '  a  nilmber  of  wadipg  birds»  most 
of  which  formed  the  gentis  Scohpax .  of  Linnaeus ; 
while  others  were  confouiided  in  his  g&mi^  TVinga, 
partly  contrary  to  the  dbaracteristic  attribute  of 
that  genus,  that  of  having  the  thumb  too  short 
to  touch  the  ground.  Finally,  a  small  number 
were  placed  with  the  plovers  in  consequence  of.  the 
absolute  want  of  thumb.  All  these  birds  have  the 
same  forms,  the  same  habits,  and.  often  the  same 
distribution  of  colours,  which  renders  it  very  di£Scult 
to  distinguish  them,  properly,  from  each  other.  They 
are  generally  characterized  by  their  slender,  long,  and 
weak  bill,  which  permits  them  only  to  grope  in  mud 
for  worms  and  small  insects.  The  different  grada- 
tions in  the  forms  of  this  bill  serve  for  the  puipose 
of  subdividing  them  into  genera  and  sub-genera. 

Following  the  principles  of  Linnseus,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  re-unite  the  majority  of  these  birds 
under  his  great  genus  of 

SCOLOPAX, 

Which  we  shall  divide  as  follows,  according  to  the 
gradations  in  the  form  of  the  bill. 

The  Ibis.     (Ibis,  Cuv.) 
Which  we  separate  from  the  tantidus  of  Gmelin,  be- 
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cause  their  bill,  though  similarly  arched,  is  mucli 
weaker,  and  not  emarginated  at  the  point ;  and  the 
nostrils,  pierced  towards  the  back  of  the  base,  are 
each  of  them,  prolonged  in  a  furrow,  .which  extends 
to  the  end.  This  bill  is,  moreover,  tolei^ly  thick, 
almost  square,  at  the  basd,  and  there  is  always  some 
part  i)f  -the  head,  or  even  of  •  iixe  neck,  denuded  of 
ftadiers.  *  Thfe  external. toes  are  very  cliearly  pal- 
mated  at.the  base,  and  the  Ihumb  is  sufficiently  long 
to  rest  upon'  the  ground. 

There  are  some  which  have  the  legs  short  and 
ftticulated.'  These*  are  the  most  robust,  and  have 
the  grossest  bill 

Tke,,Shs^r0d  Ibis.  Ibis  IleligiQsa.  Cuv.  jibau* 
Hannk.  Bruce.  It..  pL  35.  TaaitahjiM  JEthio^ 
pious.  Lath.  The  adult,  Guv..  Reicherches  sur 
les  Ossemens  Fossils,,  torn.  1. ;  and  ithe  young, 
Savigny,  Descrip.  de  r]Bg}qpte,  rHisL  Nat.  des  Ois. 

pL7. 

Is  the  most  celebrated  species.  This  bird  was 
brought  up  in  the  temples  of  ancient  Egypt  with  a 
degree  of  respect  bordering  on  adoration.  It  was 
cardully  embalmed  after  its  death.  These  honours, 
say  some,  were  paid  it  because  it  was  habituated  to 
devoiu*  seqients,  which  have,  become  dangerous  to 
the  country ;  according  to  others,  because  there  was 
some  relation  between  its  plumage  and  the  phases  of 
the  moon.  Lastly,  some  were  of  opinion  that .  its 
appearance  announced  the  annual  incr^ise  of  the 
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Nile.  For  a  long  time  it  was  bdieved  that  this  ibis 
of  the  Egyptians  was  the  tantalus  of  Africa*  At 
present,  it  is  known  that  it  belongs  to  the  genus  of 
which  we  are  treating.  It  is  as  large  as  a  hen,  with 
white  plumage,  except  the  end  of  the  wing-quills, 
which  are  black.  The  last  wing-coverts  have  elon- 
gated and  slender  barbs,  of  a  black  colour,  with  \do- 
let  reflexions,  and  thus  cover  the  end  of  the  wings 
and  tail.  The  bill  and  feet  are  black,  as  well  as  all 
the  naked  part  of  the  head  and  neck.  In  the  young 
subject,  however,  this  part  is  covered,  at  least  on  its 
upper  face,  with  small  blackish  plumes.  The  species 
is  found  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Africa.* 

There  is  at  the  Moluccas  a  species  iqpproximating 
to  this,  with  a  longer  bUl,  wing-coverts  less  slender, 
and  partly  varied  with  white.  The  feathers  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  are  long  and  pointed.  (Ibix 
Molucca^  Cuv.);  and  another  in  Bengal,  with  ash- 
coloured  coverts,  not  very  slender.  (Ibis  Bengala^ 
Cuv.)t 

Add— 

Ibis  PapiUasa.    Tern.  Col.  304. 
Oeneral  colour  of  plumage,  dark  ash ;   wings,  deep 

*  For  the  history  of  these  birds  consult  Aldroyandus  OmithoL  ij.  818; 
Dr.  Pearson,  Phil.  Trans.  1805,  t  8;  Cuvier,  Ossem.  Fossil,  ij.  and  Ann. 
Mu8.iT.  li6 ;  and  Savigny,  Hist  Nat.  et  Mytholog.  de  VVtoM,  8to.  1805^ 
Also  the  TAc&Ni /Kr,  Lath,  ifist 

f  The  last  appear  to  be  /6ir  Maccd  of  Wagler,  quoted  from  Cuvier, 
and,  when  young,  is  certainly  (as  shewn  by  Oen.  Hardwicke's  fisores) 
the  Ibit  Mekmoeephahu  of  Latham;  and  when  adult,  the  Barc^Keked  Hit 
of  Dr.  Latham's  History,  ix.  158. 
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Uue,  with  irregular  patch  of  white  on  the  upper 
coverts;  red  occipital  feathers;  cheeks,  blue;  red 
1^. 

Bald  Ibis.    Taniahis  Caivua.    OhlEdI.  867. 

Bill  red ;  head  and  part  of  neck  bare  of  feathers ; 
whole  crown,  red ;  plumage,  generally  black ;  wing- 
coverts,  glossed  with  green,  and  the  tips  with  copper. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 

The  Una  CahUy  Vieill.,  and  the  Tantalus  Niger  of 
authors. 

Ibis  Nudifrms.    Spix.  86. 

Fordiead  and  face,  naked,  reddish;  nape,  glossy- 
greenish  ;  rest  of  the  body  with  a  slight  violet  tint ; 
tail  short. 

The  Curucau  Rase.    Azara  Voy.  365.     The  Ibis 
Infuscatay  Licht.  Cat.  ^5.    Brazil. 

Ibis  Owycercus.    Spix.  87* 

Tail,  long,  conical ;  head-band,  whitish ;  lores  and 
orbits,  naked ;  secondaries,  steel-black ;  black,  above, 
rather  ehining ;  beneath,  dull.    BraziL 

White^neeked  Ibis.     T.  AlbicoUis.    Om.  or  Curioaca 

of  Margr.    EnL  976. 

Bill,  black ;  head  and  neck,  rufous  white ;  plumage 
in  general,  brown,  undulated  with  grey,  and  glossed 
with  green.    Cayenne. 


Cayenne  Ibis.     T.  Cayannensis.    Om.  Enl.  890. 

Bill,  dusky ;  plumage,  in  general,  black,  glossed  with 
green  in  some  lights.    Cayenne. 
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IbU  Piumbeus.    Tern.  Col.  235. 

A  white  band  on  the  forehead  as  far  as  above  the  eye ; 
rest  of  plumage,  in  general,  fine  plumbeous ;  tail,  wing- 
quills,  and  iqpper  Goverts,  blackish«  Paraguay  and 
Brazil. 

Black-faced  fbi8.     Tanttdtu  Melanops.    6m.  Lath. 

Bill,  and  face,  which  is  bare  of  feathers,  black; 
crown  of  head,  fulvous-yellow  ;  bi^qk,  and  scapulars, 
cinereous;  wing-coverts,  bluish-ash,  margined  with 
brown.  New  Yearns  Island.  Brazils,  and  Central 
Africa. 

Ibis  Chalooptera.    Vidll.  GaL 
246^  or  Tant  Hogedash.    Lath. 

Eyes,  surrounded  with  a  blood-red  skin ;  head,  uni- 
form grey;/  back,  and  greater  wing-coverts,  grey 
brown,  bronzed;  small  coverts,  lustrous  green, 
changing  into  violet ;  tarsi,  and  toes,  red. 

.  Others  of  this  gteuii^  have  thel^  s^uardy  scaled 
Hieii*  bill,  in  general,  i3  more  slender. 

TTie  Scarlet  Ibis.     ScoL    Hubra.    Lin.     Tantalus 
Rvher.    Gm.  IJnL  80  and  81.     Wils.  viii.  IxvL  2. 

Is  a  bird  of  dll  the  worm  parts  of  America,  remark- 
able for  its  fine  lively  red  colour,  with  the  end  of  the 
wing-quills  black.  Its  young,  covered  at  first  with  a 
blackish  down,  become  :a6h-cQlom:ed,  and  afterwards 
whitish,  when  they  commence  to  fly.  It  is  only  at 
two  years  of  age  that  the  red  appears,  and  it  after- 
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wards  Mjq[uices  iricKased  briMittiey  iwith  age.  This 
species  does  not  migrate,  add  lives  in  flocks,  in 
marshy  places,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers.  It  is  easily 
tamed« 

77^  Oreen  Ibis.  Vulg.  Green  Curlew.  Scol. 
FaldneOuB.  Lin.  Enl.  819.  Naum.  1.  Ed.  Sup- 
28.     Savig.  £g.  Ois.  pi.  vii.  f.  2. 

Body,  of  a  purple  brown  red,  with'  a^  deep  green 
mantle.  The  young  have  the  headland  neck  pointed 
with  whitish.  It  is  a  fine  bird,  of  the  ^  South  of 
Europe  and  North  Africa)  and,  according  to*  all 
appearances,  the  species  which  the  ancients  called 
the  Black  Ibis. 

Add— 

WMte  Ibis.     Tant. '  AUms^  vhA  T:  Coco.    Qm.  Enl. 

:  916. 

Round  the  eyes  and  chin,  bare,  and  red ;  plumage  in 

'  general,  white ;  ends  of  the  first  four  quills,  greenish- 

black. 


Crested  Ibis.     Tantalus  Cristatus.    6m.  EnL  841, 

Sides  of  head,  and  round  the  eyes,  bare,  and  pale ; 
head,  andpart  of  neck,  black ;  at  the  back  part  a  tuft 
of  very  long  feathers,  half  white,  and  half  black. 
Madagascar.  The  Ibis  Leucopf/gus.  Spix.  88.  If, 
indeed,  it  be  not  the  young  of  Ruber. 


WhiteJ^eaded  Ibis.     Tant.  Leucocephalus.     LbAl 
BiU,'ydlov;.f<»arpart;p£\h«4x6ov«qed  with  a  bare 
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jdiow  tldn;  rest  of  head,  nedc,  backy  bdly,  and 
secondaries,  white ;  wing-coverts,  and  quiUs,  bhud^ ; 
upper  tail-coverts,  pink.    East  Indies. 

The  Curlews.    Numenius.  Cuv. 

Have  the  bill  arched  like  the  Ibis,  but  more  slender, 
and  round  through  its  entire  length.  The  end  of 
the  upper  mandible  passes  the  lower,  and  projects  a 
little  beyond  it  downwards.  The  toes  are  palmated 
between  the  bases.  Numenius  is  derived  from  iVeo- 
menia  (new  moon),  on  account  of  the  crescented 
form  of  the  hUL 

7^  Common  Curlew.   Seal.  Arcuata.  Enl.  818. 
Frisch.  224.  Naum.  5.  £  5. 

As  large  as  a  capon ;  brown,  and  the  edges  of  all  the 
feathers,  whitish  ;  rump,  white,  and  tail  radiated 
with  white .  and  brown.  It  is  a  tolerably  well 
flavoured  game ;  conmion  along  the  searcoasts,  and 
a  bird  of  passage,  in  the  inland  r^on.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  its  ciy.  The  Nuimenius  Ri^,  VieilL 
Oal.  t.  245.  Alb.  t  79.  Br.  Zool.  t.  63. 

Courlia  i  Miches  (troUes  du  Cap.^    Numenius 
Virgatus.  Guv.  Enl.  19a 

Bill  and  feet,  brown;  back,  with  rhomboidal  spots ; 

throat,  white.    The  Madagascar  Curlew^  Lath.   JVti- 
'    menius  MadagtMianensiSf  Lath. 

*  AiaothtChmBtdMiekeikrmieider  Imlt.    N.Lmuhu. 
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Lmg4i/iUed  Curlew.  Numenius  LongWotMB.  Wils. 

Am.  ii.  xxiv.  4. 

CrowDy  blackish,  with  white  streaks,  no  medial  line ; 
rump,  uniform  with  the  rest ;  long  axillary  feathers, 
rusty ;  bill  very  long,  much  curved.  North  America. 
The  Sea  Coast  Curlew j  of  Bartram,  the  Num.  Cy* 
anopus.  YieQl.  and  Num.  Arcuata.  B.  Lath. 

Esquimaux  Curlew.    Scot.  Barealia.    Wils.  vii. 

Ivi.  1. 

Crown,  dark-brown,  with  white  medial  line;  rump, 
uniform  with  the  rest,  long  axillary  feathers,  band^ 
with  black  and  rusty ;  bill,  short,  much  curved.  The 
Numenius  Hudsonieus  of  Latham,  the  Sea-side 
Lesser  Curlew  of  Bartram. 


The  WkmbreL    Seal.  Phaopus.  Lin.  Enl.  B42. 
Ed.  307.  Frisch.  225.  Naum.  10.  f.  10. 

One-half  less  than  the  common  curlew,  but  nearly 

of  the   same  plumage.      PJuBopaSf  which    means 

ash-coloured  fi)ot,  is  a  name  composed  by  Gess- 

nf^.     The  PfuBopue  j^rcuatas^  Steph. ;  the  Nume* 

nius   HudsanicuSf  Lath.,    and    Scolcpax   BweaUe^ 

Gm.  not  Lath.    See  Edw.  t  807.  Pen.  Art  Zool. 

tl9. 

Numeniius  Tenmrostris.  C!h. 
Bouap. 

fflender  bill,  brown  and  yellow  at  its  bwcr  base; 
plumage  with  brown  spots;  all  the  lower  parts,  white. 
Egypt 
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Numanius  JZb/^.  Vieill. 
Gal;  245. 

Bill  and  top  of  head,'  black ;  neck,  black'striped  oq 
reddirii  ground,  reddish'  spots  on  serehd  parts  of 
{dumage,  especiaiBy  on  rump;  *   North  America. 

iVfimemtM  BremrostrU.  lAdbJL 
T.  Col.  381. 

Grown,  blackish,  streaked  with  whitish,  no  medial  line; 
long  axillary  feathers,  banded  with  bUck  and  rusty ; 
biU,  very  short,  but  little  curred.  America,  North 
and '  South: 

Charles  BooapartecoDsiderB  this  the  same  as  J^T.  Bo- 
r«a/t«,  of  Latham,  btti.Dotrbf.  Mr:  Old'.  aeeAmer* 
Om.  ij.  t. 

N.B.  The  biU'  in  this'genils,  and  in  almost  all  this  family> 
becomes  elongaiied  with:i^.* 

The  Skipes.   Scolopax.  Cuv. 

H^Ve  tKe  biB^str&i^it,  the  furrow  of  the  nostrils  pre^ 
vBlIitig  to  the  point,  which  is  swelled  a  little  exter- 
temaHjr/  to  pass  the  lower  mandible  on  the  middle 

*  Alio  have  been  naned  the  Lttxomm  CmHew.  Lath.  ^nMfii.  L«n»* 
NwnMf.  Lstb.  Son.  Ind.  t.  84.    J^.  Airieapiam.  Vidll. 

(HakaU  CiMm:   Kma  TaUAgmk.  Lath.    Otaheite. 

Wkiie4tmiiedCuii^ew.  NwHuLemndepkdMt^  Africa. 

Ptorliaps  TmUidui  Hogedatk.    Haielq. 

See  also  the  (Mi  OurUw,  &t.  of  Rhda,  and  the  Derkomm  Owiew,  of 
Ah9MAiea.^*Lalii.Hlflt.    •• 

i^MMfitHf  Pggmemh  a  Triaga. 
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of  wluch  is  a  sioaple  fiirroW ;  the  point  is  blunt  and 
very  sensible*  In  dying  and  after  death,  it  assumes 
a  punctated  surface.  The  feet  are  not  ridiaite.  A 
character  peculiar  to  these  birds,  is  a  compressed 
head  and  large  ^es  placed  considerably  behind, 
which  give  them  a  singularly  stupid  air,  not  at  all 
belied  by  their  manners.  It  is  divided  into  two 
subgenera;  the  first,  or  Rusticola.  VieiU.  woodcocks, 
with  the 'leg  feathered  fb:  the  tilrAlsi  awi^tfaer  ftei^ 
dbort. 

See  a  good  memoir  on  die  aiij^ticm  of  tliese' mifds.- 
Edk.  PhU.  Jour.  1894l 

7^  Woodcock.     Scot,  Bustioola.  L.  EnL  885. 
Frisch.  1S6,  227.  Naum.  1st.  Ed.  I.  f.  1. 

T 

Its  plumage  is  univeirsafly  known;  varied 'abov6  with 
grey,  red,  and  black  spots ;  undenieath,  gf  ^,  with 
transverse  blackish  lines.  Its  distinctive  character^ 
consists  in  fi>ur  bi'oiad,  tf &ff sverse,  black  bands,  which 
succeed  each  other  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head.i 
The  woodcock  inhabits  lofty  mountains  in  slimmer, 
and  descends  into  the  woods  about  October.  It 
goes  alone  or  in  pairs,  especially  in  gloomy  weather. 
Seeks  worms  and  insects.  It  remains  but  little  in 
the  plains  during  summer. 

IMle  Woodcock.    Scot,  Minor.  6m,  Amer.  Zool.  It. 
pi.  xix.  VieiD,  Gal.  242.  Wfls.  vi.  xlviii.  2. 

Hind  head,  black,  with  three  yellowish  bands;  beneath, 
pale  yellowish-rusty.    America. 
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Scot.  SabkU.  Vig.  Lb.  Tnns. 
▼ol.  xiv.  pi.  xxi. 

If  it  be  an  authenticated  species;  chestnut,  varied  with 
black,  but  without  any  white  in  its  plumage ;  tail- 
feather,  twelve  inches. 

Qmmum  Snipe.    Scohpax  ChJUnago.    Enl.  883 
Frisch.  92Q.  Naum.  3.  £  3. 

Smaller,  and  with  longer  bill  than  the  woodcodc*  Is 
distinguished  by  two  blackish  longitudinal  bands  on 
the  head ;  by  a  neck  spotted  with  brown  and  fawn- 
colour  }  by  a  blackish  mantle,  with  two  longitudinal 
fawn-coloured  bands ;  by  brown  wings,  waved  with 
grey,  by  a  whitish  beUy,  waved  with  brownish  on 
the  flanks. 

It  remains  in  marshes  and  on  the  banks  of  streams 
and  fountains.  It  rises  out  of  sight,  uttering  a  shriU 
and  piercing  cry. 

It  is  found  without  alteration  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

The  GaUinago  Media  at  Stephens;  and  when  pale, 
the  Fin-4narh  Snipe.  Scol.  GalUnaria.  Lath. 

Oreat  Snipe.     Seal.  Major.   Gm.   Frisch.   228. 

Naum.  2.  f.  2. 

Is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  a  size  one-third 
superior,  and  because  of  its  grey  or  &wn-coloured 
waves  above,  one  smaller,  and  the  brown  below 
larger  and  more  numerous. 
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The  Seop.  Media.  Frisch.  See  Bewick.  Brit.  Birds. 
67.  Shaw  Zool.  X.  t.  8. 

Jack   Snipe.     ScoL   OaUiniUa.   Gm.  Enl.  884. 
Frisch.  281.  Naum.  4.  f.  4. 

One-half  less  than  the  common  snipe,  and  has  only 
one  black  band  on  the  head.  Bronzed-green  re- 
flexions on  the  mantle ;  a  grey  demi-coUar  on  the 
nape,  and  the  flanks,  spotted  with  brown,  like  the 
diest.  It  remains  in  our  marshes  almost  for  the 
entire  year. 

The  GdUinago  Minor  of  Ray ;  and  Gallinago  Mini- 
ma^ of  Stephens. 

All  these  birds  are  excellent  eating,    and   very 
common  in  our  markets  in  winter. 

Scolopaw  Btehmii.  Kaup.  Ids.  1823. 

Smaller  than  the  common  snipes,  with  which  it  has 
been  confounded,  but  with  sixteen  feathers  ii)  the  tail. 
Europe. 

Savanna  Woodcock.  Lath.   Scolapaa  Paludoaa.  Gm. 
Enl.  895.     Seal.  Gallinago.  Wils.  vi.  xlvii.  2. 

Tail  rounded  of  sixteen  feathers,  all  barred  with 
black  at  the  tip,  the  lateral  half  as  broad  as  the 
middle  one.  North  and  South  America.  Perhaps 
the  Cayenne  Snipcy  Scop.  Cayanende^  is  only  this 
species  confounded  with  the  Great  Snipe  in  Temm. 
first  edition. 

VOL.   Till.  B    B 
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Seol.  Gigantea.  Tern.  Col.  403. 

Larger  than  the  European  Woodcock ;  bill  larger  and 
stronger,  between  four  and  five  inches  long ;  top  of 
head  with  two  broad  black  streaks  and  three  pale 
bands.    Brazils.     Length,  fifteen  inches. 

The  Breviette  of  Biiffon,  ScoL  PusiUoj  Dunlin  of 
the  English,  is  only  the  collared  sea-lark,  in  its  sum- 
mer plumage* 

Saturated  Snipe.  Lath.  H.  Scolopdw  Saturata. 
Horsf.  Lin.  Trans,  xiii.  191*  Java.  t.  f.  GaUinago 
Saturata.  Steph. 

Bill  rather  long ;  apex  tubercular,  a  band  varied  with 
black  and  very  deep  chestnut;  beneath,  pale.  Java. 
See  Surka  Snipe.  Lath. 

Scotapaw  Australia.  Lesson. 

Larger  thaa  the  oommon  snipe;  bill,  much  longer. 
Found  in  Malouine  Islands. 

We  must  distinguish  from  the  other  snipes. 

Brown  Snipe.  ScoL  Orisea.  Gm,  Wils.  vii.  Iviii.  1. 
Scol.  PaikuUi.  Wils.  Om.  Suec.  II.  pL  2.  and  in 
sununer  plumage,  ScoL  Noveboracenfis.  Lath. 

Which  differs  from  the  others  in  being  very  distinctly 
semi-palmate  between  the  external  toes.  It  is  more 
ash-coloured  in  winter,  more  reddish  in  summer. 
The  rump  is  always  white,  spotted  with  black.  It  is 
also  seen  in  Europe. 
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It  appears  that  M.  VieiUot  reserves  the  name 
Scohpax  to  this  division,  at  least,  if,  as  I  believe,  his 
24l6t  plate  represents  this  bird ;  but  it  is  not  very 
eicact.     Dr.  Leach  makes  of  it  his  genus  Macro- 

RAMPHUS. 

First  figured  in  Montague,  Om.  Diet.  Supl.  Shaw 
Zool«  xii.  t*  9-  the  summer  plumage  is  the  Red- 
breasted  Snipe  of  Pennant,  and  ToiantM  NaoeboTar- 
ceruis.  Sabine.  The  Scohpaw  Leucophcea^  VieiUot. 
Oal.  t.  S4.  is  the  same  bird. 

Rhymchsa.  Cuv. 

Birds  of  Afiica  and  the  East  Indies,  whose  two  man- 
dibles, nearly  equal,  are  slightly  arched  at  the  point, 
and  the  furrows  of  the  nostrils  prevail  as  &r  as  the 
extremity  of  the  upper  mandible,  which  has  no  single 
furrow.  The  toes  are  not  palmated.  To  the  port 
of  the  snipes,  they  unite  the  most  lively  colours,  and 
are  particularly  remarkable  for  the  eye-like  spots  on 
the  quills  of  the  wings  and  taiL 

Different  mixtures  of  colour  are  known  among 
them  whick  Gmelin  unites  as  varieties  under  the 
name  of  Scolcpax  Capensis^  and  which  M.  Tem- 
minck  refers  to  difference  of  ages. 

Cape  Snipe.    Scolopaof  Capensis.  Owl.   Enl.  922. ; 
adult,  according  to  Cuv. ;  female,  Latham. 

Length,  ten  inches ;  round  the  eye  and  a  little  way 
down  the  neck,  white;  rest  of  head  and  neck,  rufous ; 
lower  part  of  neck  and  back,  undulated  with  black 
and  grey;   wing-coverts,  undulated   black  and  ash* 

B  B  2 
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colour;  secondaries  and  tail,  grey  and  black  alter* 
nately ;  white,  beneath.     Madi^ascar. 

The  Roatratula  Capenais.  VieiU.  Scolo.  Capensie. 
ij.  Enl.  881.  or  RhyncluBa  Variegata.  Vieil.  Gal.  240 
is  the  young ;  and  Enl.  270,  is  the  intermediate  state. 
The  Chevalier  Vert,  Brisson  and  Buffon.  {Rallus 
Bengaleneia,  6m.)  Albin.  III.  90.  is  also  of  this  genus, 
and  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  variety  repre- 
sented, Enl.  922. 

N.B.  It  is  only  this  last  mentioned  plate  which  truly 
represents  the  bill  proper  to  this  little  subgenus. 
RalliM  BenffalensUf  of  Latham. 

Add  a  very  distinct  species  of  Brazil. 

Rhynchcea  Hilarea.  Val.  Bullet. 
des  Sc.  de  Ferussac.  cat.  2. 


The  Godwits.  Limosa.  Bechst. 

Have  the  bill  straight,  sometimes  slightly  arched 
towards  the  top,  and  still  longer  than  the  snipes.  The 
furrow  of  the  nostrils  continues  to  near  the  extre- 
mity, which  is  a  little  depressed  and  blunted,  without 
a  single  furrow  or  punctation.  The  external  toes 
are  palmated  between  their  bases.  Their  shape  is 
more  slender,  and  their  legs  longer  than  those  of  the 
snipes.  They  frequent  salt  marshes  and  the  sea^ 
coast. 

Common  Godwit  Lath.     ScoL  Leucoph.  Lath,  and 
LapoTuca.   Gm.  The  young,  Brit.  ZooL  pi.  xiiL 
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I.  V.  pi.  xxiv.  f.  2,  and  the  adult,  in  summer 
plumage,  £nL  900. 

In  winter,  deep-brown-grey,  the  feathers  edged  with 
whitish;  breast,  brown-grey;  whitish,  underneath; 
rump,  white,  radiated  with  brown,  &c.  In  summer 
red,  with  brown  back ;  the  tail  always  barred  with 
whitish  and  blackish. 

Gmelin  makes  the  young  a  variety  of  the  follow- 
ing species,  and  cites  the  figure  of  Brisson,  under 
ScoL  OlottiSy  which  is  a  Totanus.  The  adult  is  his 
ScoL  Lapomccu  The  lAmosa  Meyeri.  LeisL  and 
Tem.  is  this  species  in  winter  plumage,  and  Lim. 
Ru^  the  same  in  summer  pliunage. 

The  Common  Godwit  of  Pennant,  Br.  Zool.  t.  B.  In 
the  summer  plumage,  it  is  the  Red  Godwit^  of  Pen- 
nant, and  the  Red-breasted  Snipe^  of  Mont.,  but  not 
of  Latham.  See  Eklw.  1. 138.  The  young  is  Latham'^s 
CofiMiion  Godwit.  See  Meyer.  Voy.  t.  8. 

Jadreka  Snipe^  Lath.  ScoL  JSgocephala  and  Be^ica, 
Gm.  Limosa  Mdanwra.  Leisler.  The  winter 
plumage,  Enl.  874.  Summer,  ib.  916. 

In  winter,  ashen-grey ;  browner  on  the  back ;  belly, 
white;  in  smnmer,  head,  neck,  and  breast,  red; 
mantle,  brown,  spotted  with  red ;  underneath,  striped 
with  brown,  red,  and  white  bands ;  tail,  always  black, 
white  tipped. 

The  Lesser  Godwit  of  Pennant,  in  the  summer 
plumage,  it  is  the  Barbary  Godwit^  of  Shaw,  and  the 
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Gcdwit  and  Red  GodwU^  of  Latham.  See  Alfain.  ij. 
t.  ^0.  Pen.  Br.  Zool.  t.  B.  B. ;  and  young,  Mey^,  1. 11. 
The  BUick^aUed  Godwit*  Limosa  ^gocephala. 
Bonap.  Amer.  Orn.  iij.  t.  Found  in  America  and 
Europe. 

These  two  birds  are  doubly  as  tall  as  the  wood- 
cock. The  changes  of  their  plumage  have  given 
rise  to  several  multiplications  of  species.  The  last 
of  them,  in  summer,  covers  the  plains  of  North 
Holland.  Its  cry  is  very  shrill,  like  that  of  a  she- 
goat. 


Marbled  Gedmt.    ScoL  Fedoa.  Ian.  Wib.  Am.  vii 

pi.  Ivi.  4. 

» 

Plumage  above,  in  general,  brown,  streaked  and 
spotted  with  rufous-white;  vent,  nearly  white;  tail, 
rufous.     Hudson^s  Bay. 

The  American  Godwii.  Pen.  Edw.  1. 187.  The  Hui- 
eonia  and  Marbled  Godwit  of  Latham.  Scolopax 
Marmorata  and  Hudsonicay  in  the  winter  plumage. 
lAmicula  Marmoratay  Vieill.  Gal.  343,  is  only  the 
female,  or  the  male  in  summer  plumage.  See 
VieiU. 

Terek  Snipe,     ScoL  Terek,  or  Cinerea.   Gm. 
Ouldenst.  Nov.  Act.  Petrop.  xix.  pi.  xix. 

Bill  bending  upwards;  from  the  ba%  and  feet,  soni* 
palmated ;  above,  whoUy  cinereous,  middle  of  each 
feather,  brown ;  under  parts,  white,  but  throat  and 
breast,  streaked  with  ash-colour.  Neighbourhood  of 
the  Caspian.  Seems  a  link  between  the  snipes  and 
avosets. 
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Probably  White  Jvoset,  Penn.  Soolopax  Jlboj  Lin. 
Lima8a  Candida^  Brisson.  PL  Enl.  873.  Edw. 
t.  139.     North  America. 

They  form  the  genus  GlotHs  of  Ch.  Bonaparte. 

The  Sandpipers.  Calidris.  Cuv.  Tringa.  Temm. 

Have  the  bill  depressed  at  the  end,  and  the  nasal 
furrow  very  long,  like  the  godwits  j  but  the  bill,  in 
general,  is  not  longer  than  the  head.  The  toes, 
slightly  bordered,  are  not  palmated  between  their 
bases,  and  the  thumb  is  hardly  of  sufficient  length 
to  touch  the  ground.  Their  legs  moderately  long, 
and  their  contracted  shape,  give  them  a  heavier  gait 
and  aspect  tlian  the  godwits.  They  are  also  much 
smaller. 

TTie  Qfisled  Sandpiper^  Lath.  Tringa  Orisea^  TV. 
dnereOf  and  7V«  CantittuSf  Gm.  £nl.  366.  Edw. 
276.  Wils.  vu,  IviL  2. 

In  its  winter  plumage,  it  is  ashen  above  and  white 
imdemeath ;  spotted  with  blackish  on  the  front  of 
the  neck  and  on  the  breast.  In  its  summer  plumage 
(TV.  IslandiccLy  Gm.  or  TV.  Rufa^  Wilson,  vii.  Ivii. 
5),  it  has  the  upper  parts  spotted  -with  fhlvous  and 
blackish,  the  under  parts  red.  The  Tr.  NcBviaj 
Eld.  S65,  is  an.  interaiediate  state;  the  coverts  of 
the  tail  are  always  white,  striped  with  blackish, 
and  its  quills  are  grey.  It  is  nearly  the  size  of  a 
snipe. 
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The  Asb^ootoured  Sandpiper,  Peon.  Br.  Zl.  t.  6. 
f.  1.  Edw.  t.  276.  The  Knot  of  Latham.  In  summer, 
the  Tringa  Ferrnginea  of  Meyer ;  and  the  young, 
in  spring  is  Southern  Sandpiper.  Lath.  TV.  Aue-- 
traUs,  Omel. 

Selninger  Sandpiper.  TVinga  MarittmOf  Brem.  TV. 
Nigricans^  Montag.  Lin.  Trans,  iv.  pL  ii.  f.  2. 
Brit.  Zool.  in  foL 

A  little  smaller  than  the  preceding;  grey,  with 
blackish  mantle,  waved  with  white  on  the  wings, 
and  with  whitish  belly.  It  is  more  rare  in  France, 
but  common  on  the  coasts  of  Holland.  It  rests  only 
on  rocks  and  stones. 

The  Purple  Sandpiper,  Walcot,  and  the  young  is 
the  Knot  of  Pennant,  Br.  Zool.  t.  c.  2.  f.  1.  TV. 
Striata,  Retz.  Found  in  America.  Bonap.  Amer. 
Om.  iij.  t. 

Add  to  the  European  species, 

Temminck^s  Sandpiper,     Tr.  Temminckii,  Leisler 

Col.  41. 1. 

Plumage,  above,  light  ash-oolour;  shafts,  dusky- 
brown  ;  throat  and  beneath,  white.  Germany.  The 
young  is  T.  PuMla.  Bechst.    Also  in  America. 

Little  Sandpiper,     Tr,  Minuta.    Leisl.  Naum.  81. 

F.  60. 

Upper  parts,  ash  grey-brown;  head,  spotted  with 
rusty-ydlow ;  throat,  whitish ;  belly  and  vent,  white. 
Germany ;  also  in  America. 

Add  to  the  foreign  species. 
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White-winged  Sandpiper.     Tr.  Letteopiera.  Om. 
Lath.  Syn.  III.  pi.  Ixxxii. 

Head  to  below  the  eyes,  hind-neck,  and  back,  brown- 
ish-black; chin,  throat,  rump,  and  breast,  ferrugi- 
neons ;  belly  and  vent,  yellowish.    Otahdte. 

Tringa  Albescens.  Tem.  PI.  Col.  41. 1. 

Above  with  large  black  meshes,  bordered  with  red ; 
beneath,  clean  pale-red;  two  lateral  quills,  white. 
From  Oceania. 

TV.  Maculosa.  Vieill.  Diet. 

Feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  above,  of  the  top  of 
the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts,  brown  on  the 
middle,  clear-grey  on  the  edges ;  lower  part  of  back, 
rump,  upper  and  middle  tail-coverts,  uniform-brown ; 
beneath,  dirty-white,  marked  with  longitudinal  brown 
spots.    AntiUes  and  Southern  United  States. 

Tr.  PusiUa,  Wils.  pi.  xxxvii.  4. 

Bill,  shorter  than  the  head,  straight;  rump,  blackish; 
middle  tail-feathers,  longest;  lateral,  equal,  dark-cine- 
reous, edged  with  white;  tarsus  equal  to  the  bill^ 
eight  lines  long.     North  and  South  America. 

Northern  Sandpiper.  Lath.  Hist.  n.  64.  THnga 
Rufescens.  VieilL  Gal.  t.  238.  Yarrel.  Lin.  Trans, 
xvi.  ij.  t. 

Rather  less  than  the  common  snipe ;  feathers,  dusky- 
black,  with  rufous  margins ;  beneath,  buff-white ;  two 
middle  tail-feathers  longest.     Found  in  Louisiana,  in 
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•  Europe,  one  ic  England,  another  in  France,  at  the 
same  time.* 

The  Sanderlings*  Abenaria.  Bechst 

Resemble  the  sandpipers  in  all  points  except  this, 
that,  like  the  plovers,  they  are  entirely  destitute  of 
thumb. 

.  The  species  known, .( C%^aiZnt^  CalidrU.  Gm.) 
Briss.  V.  pL  xx.  §.  S.  YieilL  Gal.  234.,  is  in  winter, 
greyish,  above;  white,  underneath,  and  on  the 
forehead ;  with  blackish  wings,  varied  with  white. 
Wils.  vii.  lix.  A.  In  summer,  its  back  is  spotted 
with,  ^wn-colour  and  black ;  and  the  breast  has 
blackish  points. 

( Char.  Rubidusp)  Wils.  viL  Ivii.  3. 

It  has  been  confounded  with  the  sea-lark,  TV. 
Arenaria^  in  its  winter  plumage.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Brisson  gives  the  description  of  one 
bird,  and  the  figure  of  another.  The  CaUdm  TWn- 
goldeSf  Viein.  Gal.  234,  appears  to  be  a  bad  figure  of 
this  bird  in  the  summer  plumage. 

The  Sea-Larks.  Pelidna.    Cuv. 

Are  small  sandpipers,  with  the  bill  a  little  larger 

*  Wa§^er,  in  hit  iiionognq[>h  of  this  genoi,  hai  divided  the  tpedet  into 
1.  Thoie  with  the  tani  shielded^  slender,  longer  than  the  middle  toe; 
middle  daw,  toothedy  T.  FakmeUus,  s.  Tarsi,  middle^  shielded ;  sides^ 
scaly;  as  long  as  the  middle  toe ;  middle  claw  entire'  T.  Eellgiom  ;  T. 
Maeei;  T,  Rubra;  T.  Alba  ;  and  X  Those  with  the  tani  scaly;  m  loi^ 
as  the  middle  toe,  and  middle  daw  entire. 
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tiian  the  head ;    the  margin  of  the  feet  is  insen- 
sible. 

Purre  Sandpiper  and  DunUn^  Lath.     ( TVinga  Gin- 

clus  et  Alpina.) 

One-third  less  than  the  great  sandpiper ;  is  like  it  in 
winter ;  ashen,  above,  white  beneath,  with  the  breast 
douded  with  grey.  (Wils.  VII.,  LVII.,  3.)  In 
sununer,  the  plumage  above  is  fulvous,  spotted  with 
black.  There  are  small  black  spots  on  the  front  of 
the  neck  and  breast,  and  a  black  patch  under  the 
befly.  It  is  then  the  TV.  Alpina  of  Gm.,  or  TV. 
Cindus,  B.  Enl.  852.  TV.  Cinclus,  L.  Enl.  851,  is 
an  intermediate  state. 

Found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Tringa 
VariabiUSf  Meyer,  Nismeniua  VarUnbiliay  Beohst, 
Trifiga  Ruficollia  of  Pallas,  and  Scolopax  Pu- 
siUay  Omelin. 

Schenx's  Sandpiper*    Peliimk  Cin^uB^  Var*  Say. 
Tringa  Schenzii,  Bonap.  Amer.  Om.  iij.  t.; 

Bill  hardly  longer  than  the  head,  scarcely  .curved, 
entirely  black  ;  rump,  blackish ;  middle  tail-feathers, 
longest ;  tarsus^  three^uarters  of  an  inch  long ;  both 
continents. 

PectoTiU  Sandpiper.    Pelidna  Pectoralis^  Say,  Lug. 
Exped.  Bonap.  Amer.  Om.  iij.  t. 

Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  compressed,  and  reddish- 
yellow  at  the  base ;  rump,  dark ;  middle  tail-feathers, 
longest ;  feet,  greenish-yellow ;  tarsus,  one  inch  long. 
North  Ammca  and  West  Indies. 
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Pyg*Mi  Curlew  J  Lath.  Tringa  PUUyrhinehu8j  Tem. 
in  summer.  Numenius  PusiUus,  Buf.,  and  N. 
PygnuBus^  Meyer,  Naum.  Voy.  t.  10,  f.  22 ;  young 
is  Num.  Pygmeu8y  Lath.,  and  Scolopaw  PygnuBUB, 
Omel.  not  Lin.,  and  JaleineUus  Pygmeus^  Steph. 
Pen.  Oen.  Birds,  Shaw  Zool.  xii.  t.  6. 

Bill  larger  than  the  head ;  tips  slightly  curved,  much 
dilated ;  rump,  black ;  feet,  greenish ;  tarsus,  one  inch 
long.     Europe  and  America. 

The  CocoRLi  do  not  differ  from  the  last  but  by 
having  a  more  arched  bill. 

The  species  known  — 

Cape  Cwrlew.     ScoL  Suharcuata^  Gm.     Numeniui 
AfricarmSi  Lath.  Naum.  21,  f.  28  and  20,  f.  27* 

Is  in  winter  blackish  above,  waved  with  greyish,  and 
whitish  below.  In  summer  the  back  is  spotted  with 
black  and  frilvous,  the  wings  grey,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  red.  It  exists  every  where,  but 
not  in  any  numbers. 

This  is  the  Tringa  Subarcuatay  Temm.,  when  young 
the*  Numenius  PygnueuSy  Bechst.,  and  in  summer 
the  Red  Sandpiper  of  Pennant.  See  Meyer  and 
Wolf,  xix.  t.  4,  f.  1  and  2,  adult  and  young. 

LongJ^ed  Sandpiper.     Tringa  IHrnantopue^  Cb. 

Bonap.  Amer.  Om.  iij.  t. 

Bill  larger  than  the  head,  slightly  arched;  tarsus 
larger  than  the  bill;  rump,  white,  black  banded; 
middle  tail  feiothers  largest.     North  America. 
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Falcinellus. 

The  bill  is  more  arched  than  that  of  the  cocorli,  and 
moreover  the  thumb  is  wanting. 

M.  Vieillot  has  changed  this  name  to  EroKa.  It 
has  been  erroneously  denied  that  these  birds  want 
the  thumb. 

But  one  species  is  known  {ScoL  Pygmceaj  L.), 
aboriginal  of  Africa,  but  has  sometimes  been  seen  in 
Europe. 

See  VieQ.  Gal.  t.  231,  Erolia  Variegaia.  Not 
Scolopaa  Pggmaa  of  Omelin,  which  is  Tringa 
Plahfrhynchaf  Tern.  According  to  M.  Valen- 
denne,  the  genus  Falcinettus  is  made  from  a 
specimen  of  Scolopaa  ArcuatOy  with  the  hind  toe 
destroyed. 

Machetes,  Cuv. 

Are  true  sandpipers  in  port  and  bill,  but  the  palma- 
tion  between  their  external  toes  is  nearly  as  consi- 
derable as  in  totanus,  &c. 

But  one  species  is  known. 

Ru^.  ScmdjAper.     Tringa  Pugnax^  Lin.  £nl«  305, 

306. 

A  little  smaller  than  a  snipe,  celebrated  for  the 
furious  combats  in  which  the  males  engage  in  spring 
for  the  possession  of  the  females.  At  this  epocha 
the  head  is  partly  covered  with  red  papillae,  the  neck 
furnished  with  a  thick  mane  of  feathers  so  variously 
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coloured  and  arrangedi. and  prelecting  in  such  capri- 
cious directions  that  two  individuals  are  never  found 
alike.  Even  before  and  after  this  period,  there  are 
so  many  varieties  in  the  plumage  of  these  birds,  that 
naturaUsts  have  formed  many  imaginaiy  species. 
The  feet  are  always  yellowish,  which,  with  the  bill 
and  external  semipalmation,  may  assist  in  charac- 
terizing them.  This  bird,  common  in  all  the  north 
of  Europe,  comes  upon  our  coasts  especially  in 
Spring,  but  does  not  remaui. 


The  ^Vhevalier  FtiriSi  Buff.  Espec.  IV.  Briss.  V.  pi. 
XVIL,  2.  (Tringa Litt&rea,  Lin.,  Tringa  Ochro- 
pusy  B.,  Littareay  Gm.)  The  Chevalier  (proper). 
Buff.  Espec.  II.  Brisson  V.  pL  XVIL  fig.  1,  cited 
by  Gm.  under  ScoL  Calidns.  La  MavMche^ 
(proper.)  Briss.  V.  pi.  XX.  fig.  1,  THnga  CaU- 
drist  Gm.  and  the  bird  of  Frisch.  pi.  238, 

Are  only  pugitax  in  various  states  of  pliunage,  and 
a  number  of  other  varieties  may  be  made  of  it  in 
the  same  way. 

According  to  M.  Meyer,  the  TVinga  Orenam^ 
censis  of  Latham,  is  also  a  young  pugnax. 

Tringa  Variegataj  Temminok,  and  T.  GamheiiOj 
Lath,  are  these  birds  in  their  winter  plumage.  The 
Equestrian  Sandpiper^  T.  Equestris^  Lath,  is 
the  female  or  young  male. 


are'iii  America  small  birds  like  the  sand- 
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pipers,  with  feet  semipalmated  in  fymt,  (Hem]^alma» 
Ch.  Bonap.) 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper^  Ttinga  Semipahnataf 
Wils.  VII.,  634.  Tringa  Breeiroatrisy  Spix. 
xdii. 

Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  straight ;  wings,  black  ; 
middle  tail-feathers  longest,  like  TV.  PueiUa  and  T» 
Minuia.    North  America. 

Near  the  Sahdpip^s  should  be  platced — 

£uRiNORHTNCHUs»  'Wilson, 

Distioguished  by  a  depressed  bill,  and  widened  at 
die  end  almost  like  that  of  the  spoonbill,  and  of  which 
the  only  species  known. 

Dwarf  EpdanhiUy  Plataled  I^gnuBO^  L.  Eurin&r^ 
hynchm  Grtseus^  WiTs:  T&un.  Acad.  Suec.  1816, 
pi.  VI. 

Is  one  of  the  most  rare  birds  existing,  for  but  a 
single  individual  is  known ;  grey  above,  white  under- 
neath ;  scarcely  as  large  as  a  sea-lark. 

Phalaropus,  Brisson. 

SmaQ  birds,  whose  bill,   more  flatted  than  that  of 
the  sandpipers,  has  in  other  respects  the  same  pro- 
portions and  the  same  futtows.     The  toes  are  edged 
with  very  broad  membranes,  like  those  of  FuUca. 
M.  YietUot  has^  changed  this  nan^. into  Orynuh 
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The  species  known — 

Tringa  Lobata,  and  TV.  FuUcarias  L.     Phalar.  JFli- 

licariuSj  Ch.  Bonap. 

Has  the  bill  very  broad  for  this  family.  It  is  in 
winter  ashen  above,  and  whitish  underneath  and  on 
the  head.  There  is  a  black  band  on  the  nape.  It 
is  then  TV.  Lobatay  Edw.  308.  In  summer  it  be- 
comes black,  mellowed  with  fawn  colour  above,  and 
reddish  below.  There  is  at  all  times  a  band  on 
the  wing,  which  is  blackish.  It  is  then  Phalaro- 
pus  RufuSy  Bechst.  and  Meyer.  Tringa  Fudicaria^ 
Lin.  Edw.  14S,  Cfymaphihs  RufiiSf  Vieill.  GaL  270* 
This  bird  is  rare  in  Europe. 

M.  Meyer  erroneously  confounds  this  bird,  Edw. 
308,  with  TVinga  Htfperborea  and  Tringa  Fmco^ 
which  have  the  bill  of  totanus,  and  of  which  we  form 
the  lobipes. 

Gmelin  has  made  another  confusion  in  citing  this 
bird  as  a  variety  under  Hyperhorea. 

It  is  the  Ph,  Platyrhynchusy  Temm.  Ph.  Hyperbareu9 
Moss,  Lath.,  and  in  moulting,  the  Ph.  GtaciaUsj 
Omel.  It  is  also  said  to  be  the  Greyf  the  Redj  and 
the  Plain  Phalarope  of  Latham.  See  Wilson 
A.  O.  ix.  t.  73,  f.  4. 

SxiUSPSILAS, 

Have  the  legs  a  little  lower,  the  bill  short,  and  the 
toes  not  palmate  like  the  true  sandpipers,  but  the 
bill  is  conical,  pointed,  without  depression,   com* 
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pression,  or  sweUing,  and  the  nasal  foss  does  not 
pass  one  half  of  its  length.  The  thumb  scarcely 
touches  the  ground.  The  bill,  a  little  stronger  and 
stiffer  in  proportion  than  the  preceding,  assists 
these  birds  in  turning  up  stones  to  seek  for  worms 
underneath. 

There  is  one  species  with  a  mantle  varied  with 
black  and  red,  head  and  beUy  white,  breast-piece 
and  cheeks  black,  extended  through  both  conti- 
nents, (^Tringa  Interpres^  L.  Enl,  856),  and  one 
varied  with  grey  and  brown,  which  probably  belongs 
only  to  another  age  (EnL  340,  857,  Vieill.  Gal. 
237. 

M.  Vieillot  has  changed  the  name  Strepsilas  into 
Arenaria.* 

See  also  Edw.  141,  Naum.  SiiJ)p.  62,  f.  118,  Wils. 
Am.  •¥!!.,  LVII.,  2.  The  Chevalier  VariS,  EnL 
300,  which  M.  Meyer  refers  to  strepsilas,  is  a 
pugnax. 

The  StrepsUaa  CoUaris,  Tem.,  and  Morinellus  Mar- 
inusy  Ray.  The  Hebridal  Sandpiper^  of  Pennant ; 
the  Horsefoot,  or  Sea  Dotterely  of  the  English. 

Tot  AN  US,  Cuv, 

Have  a  slender,  round,  pointed,  but  firm  bill,  the 
iurrow  of  the  nostrils  not  passing  one  half  its  length, 

*  The  word  menam  has  been  used  three  times  as  a  generic  name ;  once 
in  Botany  by  Linnaeus,  and  twice  as  a  genus  of  birds,  much  to  the  confu- 
sbn  of  science. 

VOL.    VIII.  c  c 
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and  the  upper  mandible  being  arched  a  litde  towards 
the  point.  Their  shape  is  light,  and  their  1^  high. 
The  thumb  scarcely  touches  the  ground.  Tlieir 
external  palmation  is  very  marked.  The  species  are 
found  ahnost  through  the  entire  globe. 

Oreen-shmik  Snipe.     Seal.  Olottisy  L.  Albin.  II.  69- 
Aldrov.  Omith.  III.  535,     Brit.  Zool.  pi.  c  1. 

As  large  as  a  godwit,  with  large  and  strong  bill ; 
ashen-brovm  above,  and  on  the  sides,  with  borders 
of  feathers  punctated  with  brown ;  belly  and  rump, 
white;  tail  narrowly  and  irregularly  striped  grey 
and  white ;  legs  green.  In  summer  there  are  brown 
spots  on  the  neck  and  breast ;  in  winter  it  is  white 
all  under  the  body.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
European  species. 

The  Totanus  Fistulans,  Bechst.  Tot  Griseut^ 
Bechst.  Limacfda  GhttiSy  Leach.  Glottis  Chloropus^ 
Wilson,  and  the  CineriotM  Godwit^  Penn.,  appear  to 
be  varieties  of  it. 

Dusky  Snipe.    Barge  Brunei  Buff.  EnL  875.     SiXh 

hpax  Fuscot  Lin.  Frisch.  S36. 

Slender-shaped,  like  a  godwit ;  in  summer,  blackish* 
brown  above,  slate  coloured  underneath,  with  fea- 
thers bordered  or  pointed  at  the  edges  with  whitish ; 
rump  white,  and  tail  radiated  with  brown  and  white ; 
ti¥0  characters  which  are  found  more  or  less  in  all 
the  species  of  totanus  j  feet  reddish-brown.  In 
winter  it  becomes  white  on  the  breast  and  beUy, 
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almost  ash-coloured  above,  and  ha$  the  feet  red.  It 
is  then  Scol.  CaUdriSy  Lin.  Enl.  878. 

According  to  M.  Meyer,  Scol.  Owronica  and  Scol. 
CanteArigiensis,  and  the  TV.  ^tra^  Gm.,  must  be 
referred  to  this  bird.     The  first  two  are  young. 

This  bird  appears  to  be  the 

Tetanus  Fuscua^  Leisler.  Tot  Natana^  Bechst. 
and  the  Tringa  TotanuSf  Meyer,  in  summer. 
Tringa  Fuscoy  Falck,  and  when  young  the  Scoh- 
pax  Tetanus f  Omelin,  not  Linnaeus,  and  Tetanus 
Maculatus,  Bechst.  The  Barker  of  Albin,  the 
Courland  Snipe,  Cambridge  Gedwit,  Black  Heady 
Dusky^  and  Spotted  Snipe  ol  Latham. 

Red^hanky  or  Qarnbet  Snipe.  •  Tringa  OambettcLy  L. 
Enl.  845.    Frisch.  240.     Naum.  9,  f.  9- 

In  summer  brown  above,  with  black  spots,  and  some 
few  white  ones  on  the  edges  of  the  feathers ;  white 
underneath,  with  brown  spots,  especially  on  the  neck 
and  breast ;  red  legs ;  numerous  brown  and  white 
stripes  on  the  tail.  In  winter  the  spots  are  almost 
effiured,  and  the  mantle  is  of  an  almost  uniform  grey- 
brown.  It  is  then  as  represented  in  the  fig.  Enl. 
8S7.     Its  size  is  one-fourth  less  than  ti^e  last. 

The    Tetanus  CalidriSy  Bechst.      Tetanus  NiBviuSy 
'  Brisson ;  and,  when  young,   Tringa  Striatay  Gmel. 
not  Lhmseusi     See  Penn.  Br.  Zool.  t.  65,  and  9O9 
and  Albin.  Birds,  iij.  t.  68. 

StagfmlSe  Snipe.     Chevalier  d  longs  piedSy  BonellL 

Totanw  StagnatiliSy  Bechst. 

A  little  smaller  than  the  gambet,  but  with  longer 

c  c  2 
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and  more  slender  legs.  In  summer  its  back  is  brown, 
with  irregular  black  spots  ;  its  belly  is  white,  and  it 
has  brown  spots  under  the  neck  and  breast.  In 
winter  the  mantle  becomes  uniform  grey,  and  the 
under  part  of  the  body  white.  The  stripes  of  the 
tail  are  irregular,  and  parallel  to  the  edges. 

See  PL  Enl.  t.  876;  the  Green4egged  Sandpiper^ 
probably  the  Long4egged  Sandpiper  of  Montague, 
Om.  Diet.  Supt.  TotantM  GrcUlaioritUy  Ste- 
phens. 

Oreen  Sandpiper.     Tringa  Ochropus^  L.  Enl. 

843. 

Bronzed,  blackish  above,  the  edge  of  the  feathers 
pointed  with  whitish ;  white  beneath,  spotted  with 
grey  in  front  of  neck  and  on  sides.  Three  black 
bands  only  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tail;  feet 
greenish,  still  smaller  than  the  preceding  two. 
It  is  a  good  game,  common  on  the  banks  of  our 
streams,  though  it  lives  there  rather  in  a  solitary 
manner. 

The  Totantu  Ochropus^  Temm. 

Wood  Sandpiper.     TVinga  OlareoUij  Gm. 

Differs  particularly  from  the  last  in  having  seven  or 
eight  blackish  stripes  on  the  entire  length  of  the 
tail.  The  pale  spots  of  the  back  are  broader.  In 
winter,  the  small  spots  of  the  neck  and  breast  almost 
entirely  disappear. 
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Common  Sandpiper,  Lath.  Tringa  HypoleucoSy  L. 
Enl.  850.  Tot.  Macularius,  WUs.  VII.,  LIX. 
1.2. 

The  smallest  of  all ;  about  the  size  of  the  sea  lark ; 
bronzed,  greenish-brown  above,  with  transverse  ful- 
vous and  black  marks  on  the  wing ;  in  front  and 
underneath,  white ;  rump  and  middle  tail-quills  of 
the  colour  of  the  back,  the  lateral  ones  alone  radi* 
ated  with  white  and  black  as  in  the  other  species. 
The  yoimg  has  a  clear  fulvous  border  to  the  feathers 
of  the  back,  and  to  the  small  wing-coverts.  This 
bird  lives  like  the  green  sandpiper,  and  in  the  same 
places. 

Among  the  foreign  totani  we  must  particularly 
remark  the  North  American  species,  with  gross  bill, 
and  semipalmate  feet.  (^Scohpax  SemipalmatcLy  L.) 
Encyc.  Meth.  pi.  d'Om.  pi.  LXXL,  f  1,  Wils.  VII., 
LVL,  3. 

Almost  as  large  as  our  first  species,  with  shorter 
and  grosser  bill ;  plum^e,  grey-brown  above,  whitish 
underneath,  spotted  with  brownish  on  the  neck  and 
chest;  toes  well  bordered  and  palmations,  almost 
equal  and  considerable.  Totarms  SemipalmaiuSy 
Temm.  M.  Ch.  Bonaparte  forms  on  this  character 
his  sub-genus  Catoptrophoncs. 

Add  to  the  common  totani — 

Tot  Speculiferus,  Cuv. 

Very  like  SemipalmatuSj  but  higher  on  the  limbs^ 
with  longer  bill,  and  feet  of  thp  usual  character. 
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Stone  Snipe.    Scolopaof  VoeifenMy  Wils.  VII.  t.  57) 
5,  fx  Tot.  Metanoleucosy  Ord.  ib. 

Ashy-brown,  spotted  with  black  and  white;  rump, 
white ;  tail,  white,  brown-barred ;  feet,  yellow ;  bill, 
black,  slightly  recurved.  The  Telltale  Snipe  of 
Wilson.    North  and  South  America. 

Vellolv-shanked   Snipe.      T.    Flavipes,  Wils. 

LVIII.  4. 

Ashy-brown,  spotted  with  black  and  white;  rump, 
white ;  tail,  white,  brown  barred ;  feet,  yellow ;  biU, 
black  straight.    Allied  to  Tot  StagnatUis. 

Totanus  SolitaHue.      Tot.   Glareolus^  Wils.  VII., 
LVIII.,  3.    The  Totanus  ChloropyguSj  VieOL 

Olive-brown,  white  spotted ;  tail,  white,  with  regular 
broad  blackish  bands ;  quills  and  shafts,  quite  black. 
North  America. 

Bartranis  Sandpiper.       Tot.    Bartramiusj     Tem. 
Tnnga  Bartramia,  Wills.  VII.  LIX.  2. 

Rump,  black ;  tail,  very  long,  tapering,  reaching  much 
beyond  the  wings ;  bill  veiy  short.    America. 

We  may  also  refer  to  the  Bonded  Sandpiper.  To* 
tantu  CaHgatuSy  Licht.,  the  Petit  Chortito  brun^ 
Azara,  n.  400,  which  is  like  Tot.  Glareota^  Tem.,  but 
rump  black,  and  tarsi  booted ;  of  South  America. 
Also,  Totanus  Variegatu8y  Vieil.  Gal.  t.  339.  Also 
examine  Scolopaw  CandiduSy  Lath.  Eklw.  t,  ISB* 
Hudflon^s  Bay,  and  Scolopaof  JustrtUia,  Lath.  N. 
Holland ;  Scot  Nuiane^  Labrador ;  S.  Nigra  and 
S.  Incana,  Lath.,  and  Totanus  Acuminatus ;  Tot. 
Tenuirostris^  T.  Damascensisy  T.  Javanicus,  and 
T  Jjffinisy  Dr.  Horsfield,  Lin.  Trans,  from  Java, 
^  and    Tringa    OaktiensiSy  Bloxam,   Voy.  251,    but 
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nooe  of  them  have  been  figured ;  and  consult  the 
genus  Ereuneies  of  Illiger,  containing  T.  Petrifi- 
catus.* 

LoBlPES,  Cuv. 

Which  we  think  we  ought  to  separate  from  Plwlaro- 
pus  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  the  feet, 
the  first  are  distinguished  by  the  bill,  which  is  that 
of  totanus. 

M.  Vieillot,  .from  an  affectation  of  changing,  has 
left  to  this  genus  the  name  Phalaropus. 

Hyperborean  Phalarope.  Tringa  Hyperhiyreat  L. 
Enl.  766>  of  which  Tringa  Fusca^  Edw.  46,  is 
probably  the  female  or  the  young. 

This  litde  bird  is  grey  above,  white  underneath, 
tinted  with  red  on  the  scapulars,  and  round  its  white 
throat  is  a  broad  red  gorget* 

The  Red  Phalarope^  Pennant,  and  the  Coot-footed 
TrifigOf  Edwards ;  the  Phalaropus  WeUeamaii,  Ha- 

*  N.Bb  This  geous  totanus,  mixed  by  Buffon  with  many  Tarietles  of 
pugnaXf  has  been  dispersed  by  Lionasus  through  bis  genera  Scolopag  and 
Trmga^  without  any  motive.  Buffbn  has  placed  two  species  of  it  among 
the  godwits.  This  confuvion  is  not  yet  entirely  cleared  up,  because  I  haye 
not  been  able  to  observe  all  the  foreign  species.  It  is  easy,  however,  alter 
the  determinatioos  I  have  given,  to  see  the  propriety  of  my  discarding  the 
genua  Atitss  of  nitger. ' 

We  may  also  remark,  that  the  most  exact  descriptions  will  not  serve 
Co  distinguish  the  species  as  long  as  totanus  ia  not  separated  firom  limosa 
and  calidris,  accordtogito  the  conformation  of  bill  indicated  above.  Thb 
hat  prevented  me  from  giving  completely  the  synonimy  of  Bechstein  and 
Meyer. — Cuv. 
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in  winter.  The  American  species,  the  American  Avo^ 
set  J  Lath.  H.  (R.  Americana.)  Wils.  vii.,  buii.  2. 
Leach.  Zool.  Misc.  pi.  101,  differs  only  by  having  a 
red  cap. 

There  is  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  a 
third  species,  altogether  white,  with  the  wings  all 
black,  and  red  feet.  (R.  OrientaUs^  Cuv.)  The 
Oriental  AvocetUj  Steph. 

M.  Vieillot  has  changed  this  name  into  R.  Leuco- 
cephala.    Gal.  pi.  272. 

Red-neckedy  or  New  Holland  Avoaet      R,  Rtdtru 
coUia,  Tern.;    NaoiB  HoUanduB^  Steph. 

Head,  and  part  of  neck,  deep  red ;  quills,  and  upper 
coverts,  black ;  rest  of  plumage,  white.  From  South 
Asia  and  New  Holland. 

The  family  of  The  Maceodactyli 

Have  the  toes  of  the  feet  very  long,  and  adapted  for 
walking  through  the  grass  of  marshes,  or  even  for 
swimming ;  especially  in  the  numerous  species  which 
have  them  well  edged.  Nevertheless,  there  are  no 
membranes  between  the  bases  of  their  toes,  not  even 
between  the  external  ones.  The  bill,  more  or  less 
compressed  on  the  sides,  is  elongated  or  shortened 
according  to  the  species,  without  ever  becoming  so 
slender  or  weak  as  that  of  the  preceding  fiunily. 
The  body  of  these  birds  is  also  singularly  com- 
pressed, a  conformation  which  is  produced  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  sternum.    Their  wings  are  mode- 
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rate,  or  short,  and  their  flight  feeble.  They  all  have 
a  thumb  tolerably  long. 

They  have  been  divided  into  two  tribes,  according 
as  their  wings  are  armed  or  not ;  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  character. 

The  Jacanas.    Briss.     Parra.    Lin. 

Are  greatly  distinguished  from  the  other  grallas,  by 
feet  with  four  very  long  toes,  separated  to  their  very 
root,  and  the  daws  of  which,  especially  that  of  tlie 
thumb,  are  also  very  long  and  pointed,  which  has 
gained  for  them,  in  French,  the  soni^what  ludicrous 
denomination  of  surgeons  ( Chirurgien).  Their 
bill  is  something  like  that  of  the  lapwings,  in  its 
moderate  length,  and  slight  swelling  at  the  end,  and 
the  wing  is  armed  with  a  spur.  They  are  clamorous 
and  quarrelsome  birds,  living  in  the  marshes  in  hot 
climates,  walking  easily  along  the  deep  grass,  by 
means  of  their  long  toes. 

Jacana,  or  Jahanoj  is,  in  Brazil,  properly,  the 
name  of  the  water-hens.  The  jacanas  are  there 
named  aquapuazos^  because  they  walk  through  the 
aquatic  herbs  called  aqaape  (D'Az.).  Perhaps  it  is 
from  the  error  of  a  transcriber,  that  one  of  them  is 
named  aquapeccacOy  in  Marcgrave.  Parra  is  the 
Latin  name  of  an  unknown  bud. 

America  supports  some  species,  which  have  a 
naked  membrane  on  the  base  of  the  bill,  inclining, 
and  covering  a  portion  of  the  forehead. 
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ChestmU  Jacana.    Paarra  Jacana.    L.  Enl.  322. 

Black,  with  a  red  mantle ;  the  primaries  of  the  wings 
green,  and  fleshy  wattles  under  the  bill.  It  is  the 
most  common  in  all  the  warm  parts  of  America. 
It  has  very  sharp  spines  at  the  bend  of»  the 
wing. 

The  /.  Vana^  (P.  Variabilis)  Enl.  846,  is  only  the 
young  of  the  common  species.  The  P,  BraMiensisy 
and  P.  Nigra,  exist  only  on  the  somewhat  equivocal 
authority  of  Marcgrave.  The  P.  Viridis^  which  also 
rests  only  in  the  description  of  Marcgrave,  appears  pro- 
bably to  be  a  PorphyriOf  or  Purple-hen.  The  P.  Afri- 
canus  of  Latham  hardly  differs.  P.  Chavaria,  is  a 
Palamedea. 

There  are  also  some  in  Asia. 

Indian  Jacana.  Parra  JEnea.  P.  Melanchhris 
Vieill.  Gal.  264.  Parra  Superciliosa.  Horsf. 
Java. 

Body,  black,  changing  into  blue  and  violet ;  mantle, 
bronzed  green  i  rump  and  tail,  sanguine  red ;  ante- 
rior wing-quills,  green;  a  white  stripe  behind  the 
eye.     The  spines  are  blunt  and  small. 

Most  probably  the  same  as  the  Parra  Indicoj  Lath. 

Some  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  East,  that 
want  the  membrane,  and  which  are  otherwise 
remarkable  for  singularities  in  the  proportions  of  their 
quills. 
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Chinese  Ja/ooma.     Parra  Chdnensis.     Encyc   Mat 
Om.  pL  61.  f.  1.     VieiU.  Gal.  265. 

Brown ;  head,  throat,  front  of  neck,  and  wing- 
coverts,  white;  hind-neck,  furnished  with  silken 
plumes  of  a  golden-yellow ;  a  small  stem  appended 
to  the  end  of  some  of  the  wing-quills ;  four  of  the 
tail-quills  black,  and  longer  than  the  body. 

The  Luzanian  Parra.  Lath.  Parra  Luzonien- 
siSf  Ckirurgien  de  Lnigon  of  Sonnerat,  is  only  the 
young.  Beside  some  differences  of  colour,  it  has  not 
got  the  long  tail. 

To  these  may  be  added, 

Parra  Africanai  Var.  Licht.  Humb.  Cat,    Parra 

Mutica  n.  ? 

Wings,  armless;  forehead  not  carunculated ;  head, 
greenish-black,  with  a  black  vertical  line  nearly  to  the 
back ;  bill,  black  tipt ;  hind  claw,  two  inches  long. 
Length,  ten  and  a-half  inches.     Africa. 

There  are  also  some  in  the  East,  which  have  a 
crest,  and  no  spur  to  the  wings. 

P.  GaUinacea.    Tern.  464. 

Head,  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  deep-green;  mantle, 
cupreous ;  rump,  and  tail,  reddish-purple. 

The  Kamichi,  or  Screamers.     (Palamedea,  L.) 

Resemble  the  Jacanas  in  many  respects,  but  are 
much  larger.    They  resemble  them  in  the  two  strong 
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spurs  on  each  wing ;  in  the  long  toes»  and  strong 
daws,  espedaUy  that  of  the  thumbs  which  is  long 
and  straight,  as  in  the  larks ;  but  their  bill,  not  much 
clefi,  is  but  slightly  compressed,  not  sweDed,  and  the 
upper  mandible  is  slightly  arched.  Their  legs  are 
reticulated. 

The  species  known,  the  Homed  Screamer^  Lath. 
(Palamedea  CarmUOj  L.)  Enl.  451.  VidlL 
Gal.  261.  Anhima^  at  Brazil.  Camouche^  at 
Cayenne,  &c. 

Is  larger  than  the  goose ;  blackish,  with  a  red  spot 
on  the  shoulder,  and  the  summit  of  the  head  bears  a 
curious  ornament,  a  long  corneous  stem,  slender  and 
mobile.  The  toes  are  not  palmate.  This  bird 
scgoums  in  the  inundated  places  of  South  America. 
Its  voice  is  very  strong,  and  it  utters  cries,  heard  at 
a  great  distance.  They  live  in  pairs,  with  much 
fidelity.  It  has  been  asserted  that  they  hunt  rep- 
tiles ;  but,  although  their  stomach  is  not  very  mus- 
cular, they  live  on  little  but  herbs  and  aquatic  seeds. 
See  Bajon  Mem.  de  Cayenne,  II.  384. 

A  distinct  genus  has  been  made  of 
The  Chaia  of  Paraguay,  D'Az.     Chaima,  lUig. 

Faiffjfid  Jacamij  Lath.    Parra    Chaoaria^  L.  Col. 

219.     Vieill.  Gal.  267. 

Which  has  no  horn  on  the  vertex ;  and  the  occiput 
is  adorned  with  a  circle  of  feathers,  capable  of  being 
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raised.  The  head  and  top  of  neck  only  are  clothed 
with  down,  and  it  has  a  black  collar.  The  rest  of 
the  plumage  is  lead-coloured  and  blackish,  with  a 
white  spot  at  the  back  of  the  wing,  and  another  on 
the  base  of  some  of  the  large  quills.  There  is  a  pal* 
mation  sufficiently  marked  between  the  external 
toes.  It  especially  eats  aquatic  phmts ;  and  the 
Indians  of  Carthagena  bring  up  some  individuals  in 
their  flocks  of  geese  and  hens,  because  this  bird  is 
said  to  be  very  courageous,  and  capable  even  of 
repelling  the  vulture.  A  singular  phenomenon  is, 
that  the  skin,  even  that  of  the  legs,  is  swelled  by  the 
interposition  of  the  air  between  it  and  the  flesh, 
and  the  flesh  cracks  under  the  finger.* 

Though  they  have  scarcely  any  naked  part  on 
the  leg,  we  yet  think  that  this  is  the  proper 
place  for 

Megapodius, 

A  genus  lately  discovered  in  New  Guinea,  with 
vaulted  and  slightly  compressed  biU,  nearly  half  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  membranous  nostrils* 
The  legs  are  strong,  tolerably  long,  and  scaled.  The 
thumb  and  toes  are  long,  and  terminated  by  large 
claws,  somewhat  flat.  The  tail  is  short ;  there  is  a 
naked  space  round  the  eye,  and  a  small  tubercle  on 
the  carpus,  which  is  the  first  slight  vestige  of  the 

• 

*  M.  VieiUol  has  changed  the  generic  name  to  OphUtolophu$  ;  it  has  been 
figured  by  Pr.  Maximilian,  in  his  Abbildungen  ;  and  is  the  Chaja  Screamer 
of  Latfa.,  from  the  Chaja  of  Azara,  and  the  OpMitdophm  FideUi^  VieiL 
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:  Kamichis.     The  palmation  is  very  short 
e  external  toea,  and  a  little  larger  between 
1.     These  birds  lay  eggs  of  a  bulk  dispro- 
jo  the  size  of  their  bodies. 
one  species  tufted  almost  like  the  Cha- 

Megap.  Duperrey.     Lew.  and  Gar. 
Voy.  de  Duperrey.     Zool.  pi.  37> 

,  crested ;  neck,  chest,  and  belly,  grey,  or  slate- 
r ;  rump,  reddish-black ;  crest,  wings,  and  back, 
s ;  bill  and  feet,  whitish.  In  New  Guinea,  called 
joipe.    This  species  is  called  Tavon  at  Manilla ; 

the  size  of  a  partridge,  but  it  lays  eggs  as 
IS  a  goose.  This  obserration  is  due  to  M. 
umier. 

i  birds  have  been  only  very  lately  l»ought 
urope,  but  they  have  been  known,     for  n»ore 

a  century,  by  the  notice  of  Pya/etta,  and  of 
^Ui  Carreri,  in  1719.    See  Lesson,  Manuel,  290. 

lers  have  no  tuft. 

Megapodius  Freycinet.      Quoy. 
and  Gaim.  28,  and  Col.  320. 

of  the  neck,  brownish,  and  covered  here  and  there 
some  small  bunches  of  short  feathers ;  upper 
,  black-brown  ;  lighter  on  the  belly  and  under  the 
».  Island  of  Oueb^,  and  Banda ;  called  Blmine 
hero,  and  Manloague. 

Megapodius  La  Perotue.     Quoy 
and  Gyim.  27.     Atlas  Zool.  du  Voy. 

ten  of  hind-head,  clear  brown ;  those  of  back 
nngs,  brown,  mixed  with  red  towards  the  point ; 
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last  colour  clearer  on  breast,  belly,  vent,  and  rump. 
Archipelago  of  the  Mariannas.      Galled  Sassegniat 

A  fourth,  smaller,  appears  to  have  no  tail. 

VAlectelie  de  Durville.     Voy.  du 
Dup.  pi.  38. 

Head,  body,  back,  and  belly,  sooty-brown;  throat, 
ash;  wings,  rounded^  brown,  intermixed  with  foxy 
lines ;  biU,  and  feet,  grey-white.     Island  of  6ueb6. 

Megap,  i  Pieda  Rouges.     Col.  411. 

Near  the  size  of  the  former ;  throat  and  cheeks,  partly 
naked  ;  head  and  nape,  with  small  brown  feathers ; 
like  M.  Duperrey^s  species,  but  .the  feet  are  red. 
Amboina.    Discovered  by  Professor  Reinwardt. 

A  large  species  has  been   stated  to  exist  in  the 
Celebes,  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Maleo. 

In  the  tribe,  whose  wings  are  not  armed,  Linnaeus 
comprehends,  under  the  genus  Jiilicay  those  whose 
biU  is  prolonged  into  a  kind  of  scutcheon  or  shield, 
which  covers  the  forehead;  and  under  the  genus 
raOfiSj  those  which  have  not  tliis  peculiarity. 

The  Rails.     Rallus,  L. 

Which  in  other  respects  have  a  great  inter-re- 
semblance, but  differ  much  in  the  proportions  of  the 
bill. 

Among  the  species  whose  bill  is  longest,  (Rallus 
Bechst)  we  reckon 
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Water  BaU.   RoUum  Ajuatiau.  L.£iiL749.  Naum. 

dO,  £  41. 

Fulvous  brown^  spotted  with  Hadrish  above ;  Uuidi- 
ash  underneath ;  sides,  barred  with  white  and  Uads:* 
Common  on  our  streams  and  ponds,  where  it  swims 
very  well,  and  runs  lightly  over  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants,  subsisting  on  small  shrimps.  Its  flesh  derives 
a  peculiar  flavour  fix>m  the  marshes. 

The  Vel/cet  Runner  of  WiDoughby,  the  Water  Rail, 
Bill  CockfOr  Brook  Ouzd,  of  Pennant,  and  the  Seobk- 
paa  Obmmra^  Gmelin,  Reisit.  VJ ;  the  sides  of  the 
young  are  not  banded. 

There  is  at  the  Cape  a  species  or  variety, 

Bltte^necked   RaU.      Lath.      RaUus    derulemxfu. 

Cut., 

VHiich  merely  has  the  white  and  black  stripes  oi 
the  abdomen  more  extended. 

Virginian  Rail.    RaUus   Virginianus.    Edw.   S79. 

Wils.  bdi.  1. 

Blade,  skirted  with  brown ;  beneath,  rufous ;  throat, 
white;  wing-corert,  chestnut;  first  primaries,  quite 
black.  Length,  eleven  inches.  North  America.  The 
Fresh  Water  Mud-hen  of  the  Americans.  Rattua 
Limicolaf  Vieill. ;  and  R.  Pennsyhaniusy  Brisson. 

Clapper  Rail.     RaMw    Crepitans.      Gmd.   Wils. 

ib.2. 

Black,  skirted  with  brown ;  beneath,  rufous ;  throat, 
white ;  wing-coverts,  chestnut ;  first  primaries,  edged 
externally  with  rusty.  Length,  eleven 
North  America. 
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LongJntted  RaU.    RaUus  Longirastris.    En.  849. 

Above,  faint  ash-colour;  chin,  nearly  white;  ferru- 
gineoQS  white  underneath.     Cayenne. 

Variegated    GaUinule.     Lath.     Rattus    Vofriegatus. 

Enl.  77s. 

Head,  neck,  a^  all  above,  variegated  black  and  white; 
Beneath,  same,  but  irregularly.     Cayenne. 

Philippine    RaU.       Lath.      RaUus    PhiUppensis. 

Enl.  774. 

Feathers,   above,  dusky,  edged    with  rufous-grey; 

under  parts  barred,  grey  and  bn>wn;    and  almost 

white  on  belly.     Philippine  Islands. 

» 
Banded  Rail.    Lath.     RaUus  Torquatua.    Lin. 

Plumage,  above,  olive-brown;  chestnut-band  above 
the  breast.     Philippines. 

Striated  RaU.    RaUus  Striatus.    Lin.     R.  Philip- 

pensis.    Var.  B   Lath. 

Crown  of  head,  dusky  and  chestnut,  mixed ;  back, 
and  scapulars,  dusky  brown,  with  whitish  spots ;  trans- 
verse white  streaks  on  wings;  quills,  deep  brown, 
barred  with  rufous-white  on  the  outer,  and  white  on 
the  inner  webs.  Philippine  Isles.  Brisatm  v.  1. 14, 
f,8. 

Cayentw  GaUinule,  Lath.  Fulica  Cayannensis. 

Enl.  352. 

A  true  rail.  Chin,  sides  of  head,  and  part  of  fore 
neck,  greyish-white ;  head,  rest  of  neck,  abdomen,  and 
thighs,  dusky  grey-brown ;    back  and  wing-coverts, 

n  D  2 
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RaUu8  Giganteus.  Ch.  Bonap. 

Blackish,  glossed  with  green;  feathers,  white  streaked 
in  the  middle ;  rump-<|uills  and  tail-feathers,  spotless, 
first  quills,  filiform.  Length,  twenty-five  inches. 
South  America. 

Ckericote  GaUinulej  Lath.  H.  R.  Chericote,  Vieill. 
S.  Nigricans,  Var.  Vieill. ;  the  Chericote.  Azara.  n. 

Head  and  neck,  lead-coloured;  back  and  wings,  olive- 
brown  ;  quills,  reddish  ;  lower  wing-coverts,  reddish- 
black  ;  chest  and  belly,  banded,  pale-red;  rump,  vent, 
tail,  and  thighs,  black.     Length,  fourteen  inches. 

R.  Melanurusj   Bonap.     R, 
Nigricans,  Id. 

Slate-brown;  neck  above,  brown;  back  and  wings, 
olive-brown ;  quills,  reddish ;  lower  wing-coverts,  red, 
black  banded  ;  rump,  vent,  and  tail,  black.  Length, 
fourteen  inches.     South  America. 

Cape   Rail,  Lath.   ^.   Capensis,    Lin.    Brow. 

Illust.  88 

Ferrugineous  ;  beneath,  black  and  white  banded. 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope. 

Gular  RaU,  Lath.  H.     R.  Gularis,  Horsf. 

Black-brown,  white  waved;  top  of  head,  ferrugineous; 
throat,  white ;  chest,  deep  lead-colour :  belly,  white 
banded.    Java.     Length,  twelve  inches. 

Four-streaked  Rail,  Lath.  H.     R.  Quadristriatus, 

Horsf. 

Above,  brown  mixed  with  yellow;  beneath,  pale; 
throat,  whitish  ;  head,  black,  with  two  white  streaks 
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departs  with  them,  and  lives  solitary  in  the  same 
situations,  which  has  caused  the  belief  that  it  con- 
ducts them.  Its  food  is  grains,  and  also  insects  and 
worms.  The  OaUinule  Crex^  Lath.  Ortygonoetra 
Crex^  Steph.,  and  Crex  Praiensis,  Bechst,  the 
Land  Hen  of  Willoughby ;  Draken  Hen  or  Rail  of 
Albin.  WTien  young,  FuUca  Numa,  Gmel.  SmaU 
Water  Hen^  Albin.  t.  74- 

Spotted  GaUiniUet  Lath.    RaUus  ParzanUf  L.  Enl. 
751.  Frisch.  211.  Naum.  31.  f.  42. 

Deep-brown;  painted  with  white;  sides  striped 
with  whitish.  Remains  near  ponds,  and  makes  its 
nest  witl)  rushes,  something  in  the  form  of  a  small 
boat,  which  it  attaches  to  some  stem  of  a  reed.  It 
swims  and  dives  very  well,  and  does  not  quit  us  but 
in  the  depth  of  winter. 

This  18  the  Ortygonoetra  Marmorata^  Leach. 

We  have,  moreover,  in  Europe,  two  rails  with 
short  bills ;  smaUer  than  the  last. 

BaOkm  Crake,  SaUus  BaiUiom,  Vieill.  Diet 

Top  of  bead  and  occiput,  black  and  red ;  brownish- 
red,  above,  varied  occasionally  with  black  spots ;  tail, 
cunieform.    The  Galling  SteUariSj  Tern.  Mss. 

Dwarf  GaUinuley  Lath.    R.  PusUluSy  Naum.  32. 

F.  43. 

Face,  foreneck  to  middle  of  breast,  blue^grey ;  chin, 
white;  all  the  upper  parts,  black,  mixed  with  fer- 


A  in  England.  The  LittJe  RaU, 
,  RaUua  Parvus.  Scopoli.  Zapor- 
»ch.       Z.    Punlia,    Suph.    Shaw. 

with  short  bills  may  be  ranged, 
GalUnuk.    R.  Caparutenna,   Om. 

753.  t.  36a 

St,  above,  o)ive-I>rowii ;  under,  oa  tar 
Dus.    Cayenne.     Crex  Cat/amuntis, 

tinuie.    R.  Minutus,  Enl.  847. 

wing-coverts  black,  spotted  with 
dudi:y-yeUow.     Cayenne. 

Unale.    R.  Jammcetma.  Vieill. 

,  black ;  above,  rufous-brown,  croaaed 
eaks;  foreneck  and  breast,  bluish-aah, 
irred  white  and  brown.     Jamaica. 

GalUnuie,  S.  ^ovdioracentii.  Vidll. 
Qal.  266. 

rith  rusty,  cross  lined  with  white; 
ih-nisty ;  lower  wing-coTerts,  white, 
in.  dj.  t.  S4.  Fuiica  JVoMftorootfiMis, 
Uw,  VieiU.  fig.  bad.  Perdim  Hud- 
Vmerica. 

R.  lfigrolat«raii»,  Lidit. 


?,    R.    Carotmtu,   Edw.  144.  Wila. 
48.  2. 


irted  with  black ;    back  and  wings. 
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white,  streaked ;  beneath,  slate-colour ;  first  primary, 
white  edged  externally.  Male,  throat,  black;  female, 
white.  Virginia,  Georgia,  Carolina.  Gallmula  Caro- 
lina^ Lath.    Porphyrio  Irete  HudaaniSy  Brisson. 

Ru8ty  GaOinulay  GaOinvla  Rubiginosoy  Tern.   Col. 
387-  ^*^^^  RvbigmoaOj  Oray. 

Olive-green;  head,  neck,  and  chest,  reddish-chestnut; 
throat  and  chin,  white ;  bend  of  wings  and  belly,  grey, 
white  banded;  bilK  black;  legs,  yellow.  Java.  Length, 
six  inches. 

To  these  may  be  also  added, 

Crex  LaieraKsy  Licht.     Vpecaha  Noiratre,  Azara, 

n.  SJ6. 

Above,  olive-brown ;  sides  of  neck,  chest,  and  vent, 
cinnamon ;  throat,  chest,  and  middle  of  belly,  white ; 
sides,  black  and  white  banded.  Length,  six  inches. 
Tarsus,  one  inch  and  one-third.     Brazil.  Mus.  Brit. 

Crex  Mustelinay  Licht.  YpecaAoj 
bmn.  et  plomb.  Azar.  n.  374. 

Beneath,  greyish;  vent,  variegated;  throat,  white. 
Brazil. 

Fulica  Cayannensisj  Lin.  Crex 
Mekmpygaj  Lecht.  Ypecahaj  Azar.  367- 

Chin^  sides  of  head,  and  neck,  grey ;  rest  of  head  and 
beneath,  dusky ;  back,  olive ;  quills,  reddish. 

RaUus  Nigra^  Lin.  Crex  Nigra. 
Licht. 

Blackish  brown;  bill,  yellow;  feet,  red.  Africa, 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope.   Brit.  Mus. 
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Gallimiie.  laiit.    GaliiMtia  Guiarit, 
nf.  Crex  GulariMf  Oimy. 

I,  pale-ydlowuh,  lm>wii  wsved ;  wing- 
Rsl  feaUiera,  pole  edged ;  quills,  ashy- 
white.      Java.      Ijength,    aeveoteeo 


«(&,  Lath.  GalRmila  LugtAru,  Honf. 
Crat  Lvgvbru,  Gray. 

xdour;  back  and  wing-oorerU,  pale 
trownish ;  firoot  edge  of  wings,  white ; 
ied.    Java.     Length,  twenty  iiujiea. 

,    Lath.    Rallua   Fatciatutt   Raffles 

: ;  breast  and,  throat,  femi^ncoiu ; 
1  black  and  white;  quills,  brown  with 
matra. 

Crex  Phtmbea,  Gray.  Hut.  Brit. 

head  and  beneath,  ash-black ;  tdl 
banded ;  bill,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
h,  much  compressed,  Mackish ;  under 
lite,  black,  and  brown  banded.  Lei^th 
-SUB,  one  inch  and  an  eighth. 

Cnat  PufeAni,  Gray.  Hus.  Brit. 

xitted ;  head,  neck,  and  tail,  rufous ; 
r.  Length  of  body,  six;  of  tarsus, 
bird. 

•k  Baa,  Rufoua  RaUy  Rufout-keadtd 
n  Gallinule,  Kookn  GalUHule,  fimd 
'.ail,  Latham,  Hist. 
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The  genus  Fulica, 

May  be  subdivided  as  follows,  according  to  the  form 
of  the  bill,  and  appendages  of  the  feet 

The  Water  Hens,  or  Gallinules.  Gallinula, 

Briss.  and  Lath. 

Have  the  bill  pretty  nearly  like  the  land-rail,  from 
which  they  are  distinguished  by  the  plate  of  the  fore- 
head, and  by  very  long  toes,  provided  with  a  very 
narrow  border,  # 

Common  GaUinuie.    FuUca  Chhropus.  L.  Enl.  877* 
Frisch.  209,  Naum.  29.  f.  38. 

Deep-brown,  above;  slate-grey,  underneath,  with 
white  on  the  thighs,  along  the  middle  of  the  lower 
beUy,  and  on  the  exterior  edge  of  the  wing.  The 
young,  {PuUca  Fusca.  Gm.)  Poulette  cFEaUf  Buff, 
are  clearer,  and  have  the  frontal  plate  larger.  Orex 
(MoTopM^  licht. 

The  GalUnuk  Ardm6e^  VieilL  GaL  268,  scarcely 
di£fersfit)m  the  common.  F.  NoBviOf  Albin.  H. 
73,  is  only  a  young  corn-crake. 

RedrtaUed  GaUinuie^  R.  PhcBfrieutfie.  En.  896. 

Forehead,  bare,  flesh-coloured  ;  plumage  above, 
black ;  yent  and  under  tail-coTerts,  ferrugineous-red. 
Ceylon. 

Gallinula  JatafUea.  Horsf. 
Is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  last;    but  has  the  tail 
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-ehead  and  cheeks,  white;  sides  of  belly, 

Crem  Galeata,  Lecht.  Gotftnuii 
ata,  Qray.  Yahana,  o.  379-  Azara. 

F.  ChJoropus ;  but  differs  in  length  of  the 
th,  fourteen  inches ;  middle  toes,  without 
thirty-four  lines,  being  two  lines  longer 
'Uoroptu  i  of  the  some  size,  probably  the 
ieana,  Ijeach.  Gal.  Fuaea,  B-  Lath. 

GaUinula  Obaeura,  Gray,  M.  S. 

e,  olive;  beneath,  black  lead-cdour;  quills, 
il,  black ;  throat,  white ;  bill  larger  than 
length  of  bill,  one  inch  and  seven-eighths ; 
gbt;  of  tarsus,  one  and  three  quarters. 

ULTANAS,    PORFHYRIO.    BrisS. 

more  high  in  relation  to  its  length, 
ery  long,  abnost  without  any  percep- 
id  the  frontal  plate  is  considerable, 
ided,  and  sometimes  squared  in  the 
rhey  usually  stand  on  one  foot,  using 
17  food  to  the  bill.  Their  colours  are 
tiiul  shades  of  violet,  of  blue,  and  of 
iuch  is  the 

(&-    Fulica  Porpkt/ria.  L.  Edw.  87. 

Vfrica,  naturalized  at  present  in  many 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
institute  an  ornament  of  our  parks. 
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Middle  toe  without  the  claw,  longer  than  the  tarsus. 
Blue ;  the  frontal  plate,  bordered  behind  the  eyes ;  see 
Porpkyrio  Alter.  Aldr.  iij.  f.  440.  Found  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  especially  Sicily. 

The  Fulica  Maculata,  Flavipes^  and  FistiUans^  rest 
originally  only  on  ba&  figures,  given  by  Gesner,  after 
drawings  which  had  been  sent  to  him ;  but  these  are 
sultanas. 

Martinico  GaUintde.     FuUca  Martinica.  Vieill. 

Gal.  267. 

Purple ;  back  and  tail,  green ;  sides  of  neck  and 
wings,  and  lower  wing-coverts,  blue;  vent,  white. 
When  young,  dusky  and  purplish  varied ;  beneath, 
black  and  white.  North  America.  The  Creof  Mar- 
Hnicaj  Licht.  Vatuina  Bleue  de  CieL  Azar.  n.  383, 
Porpkyrio  Minor^  Brisson.  Porpkyrio  Tavoua, 
VieiD.  GaUinvia  Porpkyrio,  Wilson,  A.  O.  t.  73.  f.  2. 

Favourite  GaUinulej     Fulica  Flavirostrisj  Gm. 

Upper  parts,  deep-blue;  sides  of  head  and  neck, 
paler;  belly,  thighs,  and  rump,  white;  quills  and 
tail,  brown ;  bill,  yellow.  Cayenne.  The  GaUimda 
Flavirostria  of  Lath,  and  Temm. 

Green-mantled  Porphyria.  Porphyria  Smaragnatus, 
T.  Enl.  GaMnula  Porphyrioy  Lath,  not  Var.  B. 

Brilliant  indigo ;  cheeks  and  throat,  green ;  larger 
wing-coverts,  back,  and  scapulars,  deep-green ;  frontal 
plate,  not  produced  behind  the  eyes ;  the  middle  toe^ 
without  the  claw,  as  long  as  the  tarsus.  East  and 
West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Black-hacked  GaUinule.    Porpkyrio  Mdanotus. 

Back,  wing,  and  tail,  shining-black;   head,  cheeks. 
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plate,  piodiioed  nnicii  bddiid  die  hmk  at  fht  cms ; 
middle  toe,  without  the  dsv,  math  ihaffi  this  llie 
taniu.  WbeQ  ycmng,  Mmii-hlsrt'  Nev  Sooth 
Wales. 

Mealg  Parphjprio.      Pcrpkfiio  Pmltermkmhm,  T. 

Col.  405. 

Bluuh-grej;  bade,  nimp,  and  aecoDdaries,  olire- 
biown;  vent,  white;  finontal  plate  ptoduoed  fadmid 
the  ejres ;  bill  and  feet,  red ;  wii^b,  mAj-hhat.  South 

Africa. 

India  Parphyrio.    Porpkyris  SmmragdumM^  T.  CoL 

421.     P.  Indicus,  Horsf. 

Dark-blue ;  chin,  throat,  wings,  and  thig^  green ; 
vent,  white ;  firontal  plate  produced  bejood  the  ejes ; 
bill  and  feet,  red.    Java. 

White  GaUinutsy    Parphyrio  Albus,   L.  PhiL  Bot. 
Bay.  pL  273.  J.  White,  p.  23& 

Whole  of  the  plumage,  pure  white ;  legs,  red  ;  claws, 
brown ;  sharp  spur  on  the  bend  of  the  wing.  Islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  &c.    When  young,  bluish-ash. 

See  also  the  Black-pointed  Gattinuk^  or  Parphyrio; 
and  the  New  Holland  GaOintde^  Lath.  Hist,  both 
from  New  Holland. 

Finally, 

PuLiCA,  properly  so  called. 

They  unite  to  a  short  bill  and  ^^pnsiderable  frontal 
plate,  toes  vexy  much  widened  by  a  festooned  bor- 
der,  which  makes  them  exceUent  swimmers.  Accord- 
ingly they  pass  their  entire  life  in  marshes  and  ponds. 
Their  lustrous  plumage  is  not  less  adapted  than  their 
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oonfonnation  to  this  kind  of  dwelling;  and  these 
birds  constitute  a  very  marked  link  between  the 
grallse  and  the  palmipedes. 

We  have  but  one  of  them, 

FuUca  Atra^  Aterrimoy  and  Mthiops^  Gm.  Enl.  197* 
Frisch.  208.  Naum.  30.  f.  401 

Deep  slate-colour  on  the  frontal  plate,  and  the  edge 
of  the  wings  white.  The  plate  becomes  red  in  the 
season  of  reproduction.  It  is  common  wherever 
there  are  ponds. 

F.  Atterima^  is  the  old  male :  and  the  young  is  F, 
^thiopa;  sometimes  more  or  less  white  than  Ful. 
Leificoriofj  Sparm.  Mus.  Carl.  1. 1.  12. 

Cinereous  Coot^  Lath.  Fulica  Atra^  Ord.  Wilson, 
A.  O.  ix.  t.  73.  f.  1.  F.  Fhridana^  Bartram.  F. 
Americana,  Gmel. 

Slate-colour;  under  tail-coverts  and  outer  lining  of 
the  wings,  white ;  tail,  of  fourteen  feathers,  head,  and 
neck,  deep-black ;  membrane,  white.  North  America. 

Creiied  GaUinule.    Fulica  Crietata,  Om.  Enl.  797. 

VieiU.  Oal.  269. 

Fordiead  and  crown,  bare,  reddish,  rising  into  a  knob 
on  the  back  part;  body  and  wings,  greenish-ash 
colour ;  beneath,  pale-ash.  China,  India,  and  Mada- 
gascar.   Lath.  Syn.  v.  t.  90. 

The  Fulica  Meancana^  Lath.     Fulica  Armillata^ 
and  Fulica  Leucoptera,  Vieill.  are  doubtful  spedes. 

We  shall  terminate  this  view  of  the  grallie  with 


tnr  pamx  wikfcit  is 


^  Onentalit,  Leach. 


ulcpar;  beneath,  white; 
ctlinMt;  tail,  gborter 
)nl  dutMk    Java. 

lir.  Zoefeo,  Ton. 
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Lufi 

beir  le^  are  short,  Jbki  _ 

akd;   tikeir  bin  enss  »  .. 

'^  'Sous-white;  unoa- 

comaw  shtadi,  which  ing^verts,  bUck; 

Bscd  npwvik  or  depressei  Aed  with  a  Uacfc 

But  one  ^ledes  is   knc  c 

[cDaid.  I 


Of 


X' 
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ves  to  these  birds  some  analogy 

le  flatniDgos  might    even    be 

mipedes,  but  for  the  length  of 

■ss  of  the  legs.     They  live  on 

shes*  eggs,  which  they  get  by 

k,  and  by  turning  their  head 

Ivantage  the  crook  of  their 

I  in  the  marshes  a  nest  of 

they  ride  astride  to  hatch 

sgi  hinder  them  from  adopt- 


opterus  Ruber,  Enl.  68. 

:  feet  in  height,  and,  from 
long ;  it  is  ash-coloured, 
t  year,  and  in  the  second, 
r  on  the  wings;  in  the 
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three  genera,  which  it  is  difficult  to  associate  to  the 
othersi  and  which  may  be  considered  as  separately 
forming  small  £unilies. 

The    Sheath-bills.  Chionis,    Forster.  Vaginalis, 

Lath. 

Their  legs  are  short,  almost  as  in  the  gallinas ;  tarsi* 
scaled ;  their  bill  gross  and  conical,  and  on  its  base 
a  corneous  sheath,  which  appears  capable  of  being 
raised  upwards  or  depressed. 

But  one  species  is    known,  belonging  to  New 
Holland. 

WkUe  SheathMl.  Fag.  Chionis.  Lath.  IIL  pi.  89. 
Chionis  Necrophaga^  Vieill.  Gal.  258. 

Of  the  size  of  a  partridge,  with  plumage  entirely 
white.  It  remains  on  the  sea-coast,  where  it  lives 
on  the  dead  animals  which  are  cast  ashore  by  the 
waves. 

The  Vaginalis  Alba^  Omel.  Chionis  Forsterij  Steph. 
CA.  Noece  HoUanduBy  Temm.  Annal.  Ch.  Alba^ 
Font.  Frey.  Voy.  t.  35. ;  the  feet  slightly  fringed 
like  Himantopufi. 

The  Pratincoles.     Glareola,  Gm. 

Their  bill  is  short,  conical,  arcbed  throughout,  pretty 
deeply  cleft,  and  resembling  that  of  a  gallina.  Their 
wings  are  excessively  long  and  pointed,  which,  with 
the  tail,  frequently  forked,  reminds  us  of  the  appa- 
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ratiis  for  flight  in  the  swallows,  or  in  the  paknipedes 
of  the  high  seas.  Linnceus,  in  his  twelfth  edition,  has 
arranged  the  common  species  in  the  genus  hirundo. 
Their  1^  are  of  moderate  height ;  the  tarsi,  scaled ; 
the  external  toes,  a  little  palmated ;  and  the  thumb 
touches  the  ground.  They  fly  in  flocks,  uttering 
cries,  near  the  banks  of  waters ;  worms  and  aquatic 
insects  constitute  their  food. 

The  species  of  Europe, 

Atutrian  PraHncole.  Olareola  Austriaca^  Gm.  En. 
882.  Olareola  Pratincolaf  Leach.  Lin.  Trans,  xiii. 
pL  xii.  Naum.  29.  f.  59» 

Is  brown,  above;  white,  underneath  and  on  the 
rump  ;  the  throat  is  surrounded  with  a  black  circle ; 
the  base  of  the  bill  and  the  feet  are  reddish.  It 
appears  to  be  found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the 
ancient  world. 

The  Glareola  Torquata,  Temm.  Glareola  Ncevia^ 
Ghn.  is  the  young  of  the  common  species.  See  Leach, 
Un.  Trans,  xiii.  pi.  xii.  f.  2. 

Australasian  JPraiincok.  Glar.  Australis^  Leach, 
loc  at.  pi.  xiv.  or  GJar.  Isabella^  Yieill. 
GaL  S63. 

Plumage  above  and  breast,  light  rufous ;  throat  and 
upper  tail-coverts,   white;    belly,    bright-chestnut; 
quills  and  under  wing-coverts,  black.    Australasia. 
The  Glar.  GraOaria  of  Temm. 
VOL.  vm.  £  B 
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Oriental  Pratineole.     Glar.  OrienialiSf  Leach. 

pi.  xiii.  f.  1,  2. 

Plumage  above,  brownish  ash-oolour ;  beneath,  white ; 
broken  ring  of  black  round  the  throat ;  tail,  shorter 
than  the  wings,  without  any  lateral  threads.    Java. 

Cream-coloured  PraHncok,  Glar.  Lactea^  Tem. 

Col.  392. 

Plumage  above  and  wings,  cinereous-white;  under- 
neath, white ;  quills  and  under  wing-KX>verts,  black  ; 
tail-feathers,  except  the  outer,  marked  with  a  Uack 
spot.    Bengal. 

Our  last  genus  shall  be  that  of  the 

Flamingos.     Phcenicopterus,  L. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  most  isolated  of 
all  the  birds.  Their  legs,  of  an  excessive  length,  have 
the  three  front  toes  palmated  to  the  end,  and  the 
hind  one  extremely  short.  The  neck,  not  less  long 
nor  less  slender  than  the  legs,  and  the  small  head 
support  a  bill,  whose  lovirer  mandibles  is  an  oval,  bent 
longitudinally  into  a  semi-cylindrical  canal,  while  the 
upper  one,  oblong  and  flat,  is  bent  crosswise  in  its 
centre  to  join  the  other  exactly.  The  membranous 
foss  of  «the  nostrils  occupies  almost  the  entire  side  of 
the  part  which  is  behind  the  transverse  bend,  and 
the  nostrils  themselves  are  a  longitudinal  deft  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  foss.  The  edges  of  the  two 
mandibles  are  furnished  with  small  and  very  fine 
transverse  laminas,  which,  joined  to  the  fleshy  thick- 
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ness  of  the  tongue^  gives  to  these  birds  some  malogy 
with  the  ducks.  The  flamingos  might  even  be 
placed  among  the  pabnipedes,  but  for  the  length  of 
the  tarsi  and*  nakedness  of  the  legs.  They  live  on 
shell-fish,  insects,  and  fishes*  eggs,  which  they  get  by 
means  of  their  long  neck,  and  by  turning  their  head 
round  to  employ  with  advantage  the  crook  of  their 
upper  bill.  They  build  in  the  marshes  a  nest  of 
raised  earth,  on  which  they  ride  astride  to  hatch 
their  ^gs,  as  their  long  legs  hinder  them  from  adopt- 
ing any  other  position. 

The  common  species, 

Red  Flamingo.  PhcBtiicapterus  Rvher^  Enl.  68. 

Is  sometimes  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  and,  from 
bill  to  tail,  above  four  feet  long ;  it  is  ash-coloured, 
with  brownish  shades  the  first  year,  and  in  the  second, 
rose-colour  begins  to  appear  on  the  wings ;  in  the 
third  year,  the  back  is  always  purple-red,  and  the 
wings  roseate.  The  wing-quills  are  black,  the  bill 
yellow,  and  black  at  the  end,  and  the  feet  brown. 

This  species  is  extended  over  the  whole  ancient 
continent  below  40®.  Numerous  flocks  of  it  are  seen 
every  year  on  our  southern  coasts.  They  sometimes 
ascend  even  towards  the  Rhine. 

M.  Temminck  thinks*  that  the  flamingo  of  Ame- 
rica, altogether  of  a  bright-red,  Wils.  Am.  viii.  66, 
and  Catesb.  73,  difiers  in  species  from  that  of  the 
old  world. 

R  s  2 
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He  describes  it,  under  the  name  of  PA.  Ruber j  TeoLf 
and  calls  the  other  Ph.  Antiquorum.  For  its  bill,  see 
Bui.  Soc.  Phy.  98,  f.  4,  6. 

Little  Flamingo  of  America^  Qeoff.  Pfusnic.  Minora 
Vieill.  Gal.  pL  73. ;  the  young,  or  flam  Pygmiey 
Temm.  Col.  419,  the  adult. 

Red ;  when  young,  white ;  uppei:  wing-coverts,  black 
and  red  banded ;  neck,  ashy  spotted.  Senegal.  See 
Oeof.  Mem.  Soc.  Philom.  1.  98.  f.  1,  3. 


u/ii^/f7/-/tiy  i'r  tj^'ttiroj-. 
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SUPPLEMENT  ON  THE  GRALL^. 


Taxsx  birds  are  tamed  khaaners  by  the  French  natu- 
ralists, because  many  of  them,  in  walking,  carry  forward  the 
tibia  at  the  same  time  with  the  tarsus,  which  gives  them  an 
appearance  as  if  they  were  mounted  on  stilts  {ichaneB).  The 
iUustrious  naturalist  of  Sweden,  established  as  characters  of 
his  order  grallae,  a  bill  somewhat  cylindrical,  tongue  entue 
and  fleshy,  feet  for  wading,  thij^  partly  naked,  body  com- 
pressed, and  short  tail ;  also,  feeding  on  the  animalculse  of 
marshes,  and  making  their  nests  most  generally  on  the  ground. 
The  general  characters  of  the  grallae,  sufficiently  vague  in 
their  application  to  the  order  as  it  originally  stood,  have  be- 
come still  more  so  since  the  introduction  into  it  of  the  ostrich, 
the  cassowary,  and  the  bustard,  which  were  formerly  classed 
with  the  galline.  The  denomination  of  shore-birds,  oiaeaua 
derivage^  by  the  French,  ocmsidered  as  synonimous  with 
grallae,  properly  so  called,  and  also  our  own  term  *^  waderSf^ 
have  ceased  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  genera,  since  the  order 
has  been  made  to  embrace  inland  birds,  not  frequenters  of 
humid  or  inundated  situations,  and  which,  moreover,  espe- 
cially subsist  on  grain  or  herbage.  Among  the  genera, 
indeed,  included  by  Linnaeus,  the  agami,  and  the  cariama,  are 
not  inhabitants  of  the  water ;  nor  does  the  French  name,  bor- 
rowed from  stilts,  appertain  to  such  short-legged  birds  as  the 
fulicse  proper,  &c.  All,  however,  comprehended  in  the  Lin- 
naean  arrangement  possessed  the  faculty  of  flying,  which  is 
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denied  to  the  oetrich,  and  the  cassowary ;  and  the  peculiar 
attribute,  in  the  performance  of  this  natural  function,  of 
stretching  their  legs  backwards,  while  the  birds  of  other 
orders  have  the  habit  of  folding  them  under  the  belly.  Cod* 
siderable  variations  also  exist  respecting  the  form  of  the  bill 
in  these  birds  ;  particularly,  if  with  the  most  recent  writers, 
we  include  the  secretary  among  them,  but  which  our 
author,  as  has  been  seeu,  has  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
accipitres.  The  exclusion,  however,  of  this  bird,  as  well  as 
of  the  ostrich,  the  cassowary,  the  bustard,  the  agami,  and  the 
cariama,  would  render  the  group  of  the  grallae  tar  more 
natural.  It  would  not,  to  be  sure,  embrace  all  the  long- 
legged  birds,  but  it  would  embrace  all  that  are  habituated  to 
frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  waters. 

The  birds  of  this  order  which  build  their  nests  in  trees 
and  elevated  situations,  are  monogamous,  and  nurse  their 
young  ones  until  they  are  in  a  state  to  fly.  Those  which 
nestle  on  the  ground  are,  almost  all  of  than,  polygamous;  and 
their  little  ones,  immediatdy  after  birth,  proceed  in  search  of 
food  of  their  own  accord. 

The  grallse,  in  general,  are  destitute  of  some  of  the  most 
agreeable  attributes  of  terrestrial  birds.  <<  None  of  them,^ 
•  says  BuiTon,  <<  possess  the  grace  or  gaiety  of  our  birds  of  the 
field.  They  do  not  amuse  themselves,  and  sport  together, 
like  them,  either  on  the  earth  or  in  the  air.  They  cannot 
play  in  the  branches  like  the  tenants  of  the  woods,  nor  please 
the  listening  ear  by  the  flexibility  and  melody  of  their  voices. 
On  the  contrary,  their  harsh  and  discordant  tones,  serve  only 
to  betray  their  presence  in  the  marshes,  and  cm  the  shores, 
that  re-echo  to  their  cries.^ 

The  ostrich,  the  bustard,  the  agami,  and  the  cariama, 
always  sojourn  at  a  distance  from  waters.  The  last  feed  on 
serpents ;  the  others  on  grain  and  herbage.  All  the  other 
grallse  are  wading  birds.     Most  of  them  are  semi-noctumal, 
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or  crepusculous ;  a  peculiarity  oramected  with  the  maimer  oi 
their  subsistenpe,  since  it  is  during  twilight  and  night  that  the 
worms  issue  from  their  holes  in  the  ground ;  and  that  aquatic 
insects,  and  fishes,  put  themselves  in  motion.    It  is  then  that 
the  plover,  the  lapwing,  the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  the  jacana, 
seek  those  humid  places  which  conceal  the  animalcuhe  and 
small  worms,  which  constitute  their  principal  aliment.    The 
bittern,  the  heron,  the  stxnrk,  and  the  spoonbills,  roam  through 
the  marshes,  and  penetrate  into  the  water,  where  the^  can 
&rd  without  wetdng  their  plumes,  to  seize  the  fishes  and 
aquatic  reptiles.    The  curlew,  the  tumstone,  the  ibis,  the 
oyster-catcher,  the  tantalus,  frequent  the  sea-«hore,  and  the 
banks  ci  rivers,  to  feed  on  marj^ime  worms,  and  the  small 
testacea,  and  Crustacea,  which  remain  in  the  sand  and  under 
the  stones.     The  clamorous  cranes  call  to  each  other  in  the 
heights  of  air,  when  the  shades  of  evening  begin  to  brood 
upon  the  streams  over  which  they  hover,  to  descend  upon 
their  prey. 

M.  Dumeril  has  made  a  very  curious  observation  respect- 
ing the  articulation  of  the  limbs  of  a|tinrk,  (ardea  dcaniaj) 
which,  as  it  is  applicable  to  all  the  birds  which  possess  the 
fisiculty  of  sleeping  on  one  leg,  we  shall  insert  here.     The 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee  form  the  pivot  of  a  kind  of 
hinges.      The  small   head   of  the  fibula,  engaged  in  the 
groove  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  follows  the 
motion  of  thia  bone,  and  draws  back  the  lateral  ligament. 
In  fine,  the  condyles  are  two  portions  of  a  circle  or  pulleyt 
which  terminate  in  front  and  behind  by  radiated  extremities, 
more  approximated  to  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  lateral 
ligaments.    The  naturalist  just  cited  compares  the  manner 
in  which  the  bones  of  the  leg  bend  back  upon  the  femur,  to 
the  play  of  the  blade  and  handle  of  a  spring  knife.    The 
pulley  formed  by  the  condyles  is  the  heel  of  the  blade ;  the 
upper  attachments  of  the  lateral  ligaments  are  the  point  or 
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pi¥ot  OD  which  the  movement  is  executed.  The  two  extre- 
mities of  the  pulley  are  the  two  planes  in  a  right  line ;  and 
the  elasticity  of  the  ligament  ptoduoes  the  same  e&ct  as  the 
spring  applied  against  them. 

'In  die  first  fiimily  of  the  Grall»,  in  the  <<  Regne  Animal^^ 
(the  B&svn^rNNSs,)  the  genus  of  the  Osteich  stands  fore- 
most.     Linnseus,  under  the  denomination  of  StruthiOj  has 
united-  the  fEMir  terrestrial  birds  hitherto  known,  whose  wings 
Are  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  flight,  namdy,  the  ostrich, 
the  emu,  the  cassowary,  and  the  dodo.     He  has  placed  them 
in  the  older  gallime,  to  which,  in  truth,  the  form  of  their  bill, 
the  weight  of  their  body,  and  the  nature  of  their  tenestrial 
habits,  give  them,  by  no  means,  an  unfounded  claim.     It  is 
in  the  elevation  of  their  limbs  alone  that  the  first  three  ap- 
proach the  grallse.     But  there  are  very  essential  differences 
between  these  biids,  which  sufficiently  justified  Brisson  in 
separating  them>  into  distinct  genera,  under  the  names  of 
struthio,  rheoy  caatiariuSi  and  raphus.    The  first  has  but  two 
toes  in  front,  and  none  behin'd.    The  second  has  three  toes  in 
front,  and  a  simple  c^osity  instead  of  thumb.    The  third 
has  also  three  toes  before,  but  no  callosity  behind,  and  is  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  the  corneous  casque  iriiich  it  bears 
apon  its  head.    As  to  the  fourth,  which  in  all  probability  is 
not  entitled  to  any  rank  among  existing  beings,  the  toes  are 
said  to  have  been  four  in  number,  and  the  legs  consider^ 
ably  shorter  than  those  of  the  others.    We  shall  speak  a  little 
more  concerning  this  supposed-  bird,  hereafter;  which,  if  it 
ever  existed,  appears  now  to  be  extinct :  while  the  ostrich,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament,  has  subsisted 
from  the  eariiest  times,  and  always  in  the  same  regions, 
namely,  throughout  all  Africa,  from  Barbary  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  ostrich  is  the  most  gigantic  of  all  the  feathered-race. 
It  attains  to   seven  and  eight  feet  in  height,  |nd  weighs  as 
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much  as  e^tj  pounds.  The  length  of  its  lq;8,  and  of  its 
neck,  and  certaia  habits  peculiar  to  it»  have  caused  it  to  be 
compared  to  the  camel.  Eldemiri,  in  his  *^  History  of  Ani- 
malsy^  informs  us,  that  the  vulgar  bdief  in  Arabia  is,  that 
the  ostrich  is  the  production  of  a  camel  and  a  bird.  From 
such  approximations  are  derived  the  names  which  the  ostrich 
has  received  in  various  countries.  Hie  Persian  name  of 
suiur-jmorg^  literally  signifies  camd-bird ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  the  Hrauihoe  of  the  Giieeks,  and  the  Btruthio^amdus  ci 
the  Latms.  We  cannot,  however,  say  with  Aristotle,  that 
die  ostrich  is  of  an  equivocal  nature,  partim  aoM,  pariim 
quadrupet;  but  still  we  may  aver,  that  in  the  chain  of  bebg, 
it  evidently  constitutes  the  link  between  the  birds  and  the 
mammalia.  Tliough  decreed,  from  its  bulk,  to  remain  upon 
the  earthy  and  deprived  of  that  faculty  which  is  the  eminent 
characteristic  of  its  dass,  it  has  received,  in  conipensitfy>n,  a 
force  and  rapidity  in  the  race,  far  surpassing  that  of  all  other 
existing  animals. 

To  the  external  characters  of  this  bird,  given  in  the  text, 
we  shall  add  a  word  or  two,  on  its  internal  structure,  and  the 
character  of  its  senses.  Here  it  presents  many  peculiarities 
which  approximate  it  to  quadrupeds.  Its  tongue  is  very 
shmi,  formed  like  a  horse-shoe^  and  it  makes  a  projection 
behind,  vdiich  some  writers  have  taken  for  an  epiglottis.  The 
sternum,  which  in  other  birds  has  the  form  of  the  keel  of  a 
vessel,  in  this  resembles  a  sort  of  buckler,  which  is  favourable 
to  the  movements  of  the  bird,  when,  to  lie  down,  it  is  obliged 
to  bend  the  knee  at  first,  then  to  lean  upon  the  sternum,  and, 
finally,  on  all  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  In  the  dilatation 
between  the  crop  and  giz;saxd;'  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
peculiar  stomach,  in  the  vohmunous  character  of  the  intes- 
tines, length  of  the  ecBcom,  &c.,  the  ostrich,  likewise,  exhibits 
a  close  analogy  wjth  the  mammalia,  eqiedally  with  those  of 
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the  rundnant  order.    The  same  analogy  is  remakable  in  the 
organs  of  locomotion,  and  in  those  of  generation. 

In  examining  the  organs  of  sense  in  the  ostrich,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  nostrils,  situated  in  the  upper  mandible,  not 
far  from  the  base,  have,  at  each  of  the  two  apertures,  a  card- 
laginous  protuberance,  covered  with  a  very  fine  membrane. 
These  apertures  oommuniciale  wit^  the  palate  by  two  conduits 
which  conduct  into  a  considerable  deft.  It  must  not  be  con- 
cluded, however,  from  the  somewhat  complicated  structure  of 
the  organ  of  smell,  that  the  ostrich  possesses  this  sense  in  any 
high  degree  of  perfection.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  imper- 
fect in  this  bird.  This  sense  serves  to  the  majority  of  animals, 
that  possess  it  to  any  extent,  as  the  means  of  discerning,  and 
prc^rly  distinguishing  the  food  which  is  suitable  and  natural 
to  them ;  but  it  is  so  useless  to  the  ostrich,  that  it  will  swal- 
low iron,  flints,  glass,  and  even  copper,  in  spite  of  its  dis- 
agreeable smell ;  and,  according  to  the  report  of  Vallisneri, 
one  of  these  birds  died  in  consequence  of  having  devoured  an 
immense  quantity  of  quick-lime. 

This  fact  proves  that  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  ostrich  is 
not  less  obtuse  and  feeble  than  that  of  smell.  The  gallinse, 
and  other  granivora,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  delicacy  in 
the  organs  of  taste,  and  which  swallow  plenty  of  small  stones 
when  they  are  mixed  with  grains,  would  suiBRer  themselves  to 
die  of  hunger,  sooner  than  touch  such  a  corrosive  sub- 
stance as  quick-lime.  We  find,  accordingly,  no  vestiges  of 
nervous  papillae  on  the  tongue  of  the  ostrich. 

Although  the  ears  of  this  bird  are  conformed  in  a  manner 
the  most  calculated  to  facilitate  hearing,  their  apertures  being 
very  large,  and  not  impeded  with  feathers,  yet  Leo  Af ricanus 
aiSrms,  that  the  ostrich  is  deprived  of  the  auricular  faculty. 
If  it  be  true,  however,  that  the  ostrich  be  ever  deaf,  it  can 
only  be  so  during  the  season  of  r^roduction,  which  is  the  case 
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with  the  grouB.  At  other  times  this  faird  hears  very  well :  it 
also  possesses  the  visual  power  in  great  perfection. 

There  is,  juroperly  speaking,  but  one  species  of  the  ostrich, 
(struthio-^Mfnelus) ;  for,  as  our  author  observes,  the  nandu 
might  well  stand  as  a  separate  genus.  It  appertains  exclu- 
sively to  the  ancient  Continent.  The  sandy  deserts  of  Africa 
are  the  places  in  which  it  has  established  its  habitual  sojourn* 
It  is  found  from  Egypt  and  Barbary,  as  far  as  ^e  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  those  parts 
of  Asia  which  border  on  the  African  Continent.  It  is  less 
common  in  the  environs  of  Ooa,  than  in  Arabia ;  and  it  exists 
not  beyond  the  Ganges. 

The  ostrich  is  naturally  herbivorous ;  but  though  vegetable 
matter  constitutes  the  basis  of  its  food,  and  though  it  is  often 
seen  pasturing  in  the  south  of  Africa,  it  is  yet  so  voracious, 
and  its  senses  of  taste  and  smell  are  so  obtuse,  that  it  devours 
animal  and  mineral  substances  indiscriminately,  until  its  enor- 
mous stomach  is  completely  full.  It  swallows  without  any 
choice,  and  merely,  as  it  were,  to  serve  for  ballast,  wood, 
stones,  glass,  iron,  copper,  gold,  lime,  or,  id  fact,  any  other 
substance,  equally  hard,  indigestible,  and  deleterious.  The 
powers  of  digestion  in  this  bird  are  certainly  very  great ; 
but  their  operation  is  confined  to  matters  of  an  alimentary 
character.  But  copper,  far  bom.  being  converted  into  nutri- 
ment, acts  upon  its  stomach  like  poison,  and  nails  very  fre- 
quently pierce  its  coats  and  membranes.  However,  though 
the  ostrich  does  not,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  digest  iron,  yet 
pieces  Sf  this  metal  are  found  in  its  stomach,  not  only  worn 
down,  as  they  would  be,  by  trituration  with  other  hard  bodies, 
but  evidently  eaten  into  by  some  gastric  fluid,  and  exhibiting 
cracks  and  flaws  which  such  a  fluid  could  alone  produce. 
M.  Cuvier  was  convinced  of  this  fact  by  the  examination  of 
an  individual  that  died  in  the  French  menagerie,  in  the  body 
of  which  was  found  nearly  a  pound  weight  of  stones,  pieces 
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of  inm  or  copper,  aoA  pieces  of  money,  half  worn  doim. 
This  bird  pfcfcved  barley  to  every  other  kind  of  aliment,  and 
would  eat  four  pounds  of  it  daily,  with  a  pound  of  bread, 
and  about  tea  heads  of  lettuce. 

The  general  opinion  in  Arabia  is  that  the  ostrich  does  not 
drink,  and  according  to  Eldemiri,  bef<»ce  quoted,  it  even 
avoids  those  places  where  water  is  to  be  found.  Notwith- 
standing tnis,  an  ostrich  in  the  menagerie  above-menticmed, 
used,  in  summer,  to  drink  four  pmts  of  water  daily ;  and  in 
winter,  when  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  shut  up,  it  would 
drink  more  than  six.  But  those  facts,  observed  in  a  state  of 
captivity,  should  not  completely  invalidate  the  assertion  of 
the  Arabs.  The  ostrich,  we  know,  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
those  parched  and  burning  climates,  where  it  rains  very  sel- 
dom, and  where  water,  in  general,  is  very  scarce.  Moreover, 
the  inverse  proportion  in  the  quantity  of  water,  drank  by  the 
confined  ostrich,  in  Paris,  in  summer  and  winter,  proves  that 
the  greater  or  less  restriction  of  the  confinement,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  among  the  causes  of  the  thirst  which 
this  bird  exhibited. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  the  ostrich  might 
derive  from  its  strength,  in  opposition  to  other  animals,  it 
never  attacks  any.  When  forced  to  defend  itself,  it  does  so 
with  its  bill,  the  spmous  appendages  of  the  wings,  and  with 
the  feet  In  other  cases,  if  the  odds  be  ever  so  little  against 
it,  it  has  recourse  to  flight  to  withdraw  itself  from  danger. 
Still,  however,  its  hard  and  thick  skin,  and  its  broad  sternum, 
which  constitutes  a  cuirass,  are  no  contemptible  difomive 
arms ;  and  Thevenot  has  seen  it  lay  a  dog  prostrate  with  a 
single  kick.  Pliny  attributes  to  these  birds  the  faculty  of 
flinging  stones  in  this  way ;  but  this  appears  somewhat  doubt* 
ful.  In  fact,  it  is  not  siurprismg  that  an  animal  like  the 
ostrich,  endowed  with  so  limited  an  instinct,  should  not  be 
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aUe  to  denre  all  the  adyantages^  that  it  otherwise  might  do, 
from  the  resources  with  which  nature  has  provided  it. 

The  ostrich  hat,  in  general,  been  made  the  einUem  of  stu- 
pidity ;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  when  it  hides  its  head,  and 
cannot  see  the  hunter,  it  believes  itself  sheltered  from  hiapur- 
suits.  Supposing  such  a  fact  to  have  been  xeaify  observed, 
might  it  not  have  occurred  when  an  ostridi  was  exfaanated 
fiom  fatigue,  and  without  means  of  escape,,  and  result  from 
its  own  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  weakness  of  one  of  its 
organs  ?  With  the  exception  of  the  vertex,  which  is  £n^ed 
by  a  corneous  piate,  the  bones  of  the  ostriches  hebd  are  very 
tender.  Many  circumstances  may  produoe  in  the  bifd  the 
feeling  of  its  weakness  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  not  at  aU 
astonishing  that  it  should  particularly  seek  to  guard  this  part 
against  any  shock,«either  by  hiding  it  in  the  saoul,  or  else- 
where. If  no  other  proofs  of  stupidity  can  be  brought  against 
the  bird,  we  doubt  if  this  one  can  be  adnrisrihleari  conclusive 
against  its  intdlect.  It  seems  rather  to  be  atCiibutaUe  to  the 
extreme  timidity  and  mild  character  of  the  animal. 

Tlie  voice  of  the  ostrich,  which  the  saored  f  writers  'have 
oomj^ared  to  the  beil6wingof  a  bull^  and  Dr.  Browti  to  a 
hoarse  chfld  ctying,  is  not  often  heard.  Aooording:  to  Spar- 
man,  the  natives  of '  the  cBfferedt  countries  about  the*  Gape^ 
aie  agreed  tfaatihecry  of  the  ostrich  resembler  the  roaring  of 
the  lion,  but  that  it  is  less  prolonged.  Other  write^have 
fitand  a  reseinbhtoiee  between  this  cryaad  thaliof  die.pi|geDn ; 
but  this  observatioli  was  miade  only  on  QBtriehes-id  ft stht^  of 
cqrtivity.  The  voiceof  the  maleis  a  little  stronger  thanl  that 
of  the  £emale.  When  those  captive  ostriches  were  annoyed, 
they  threatened  by  hissing  like  a  goose ;  and'also  testified 
their  anger  by  itaising  and  shaking  their  wing9  and  toil.  1\> 
the  ostriches  in  the  French  menagerie^  dogs  appeared  to  be 
peculiarly  disagreeable ;  when  the  male  bdield  them,  he  would 
strike  violently  a^iinst  the  boards  of  the  place  where  he  was 
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shut  up,  and  with  as  much  n<Hse  and  farce  as  a  hamma*  would 
have  made. 

The  ostriches  are  prone  to  yenory,  anciP  couple  very  ire- 
quenUy.    Though  heavy  bbds  are,  in  genenO,  polygamou., 
Thevenot  assures  us  that  the  ostrich  never  has  more  than  one 
female.    Sparman  also  adopts  this  opinion,  but  merAj  on  the 
testimimy  of  the  Hottentots,  and  on  the  supposition  of  the 
necessity  of  incubation.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Gaflfres  in- 
formed Thunberg  that  the  male  made  its  nest  with  three  or 
four  females  at  once,  which  laid  altogether  twenty  or  thirty 
e^8,  and  hatched  them  in  turn.     The  same  fact  was  simi* 
larly  reported  to  our  countryman,  Mr.  Barrow.     Leyaillant 
argues  in  favour  of  the  monogamy  of  these  birds,  and  states 
that,  in  general,  he  found  no  more  than  ten  eggs  in  their  nests. 
Yet  this  traveller  states  a  feict  to  which  he  jHras  an  eye-witness, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  the  interpretation  which  he  gives  it, 
appears  to  favour  an  opinion  opposite  to  his  own. 

A  female  ostrich,  having  risen  from  a  nest  composed  of 
thirty-eight  ^gs,  of  unequal  size,  besides  thirteen  others, 
which  were  placed  a  little  farther  on,  each  in  a  small  cavity, 
Levaillant  concealed  himself  at  some  distance,  in  a  bush,  from 
which,  during  the  day,  he  beheld  four  females  come  suc- 
cessively to  the  nest,  and  rise  from  it  in  turns.  One  of  these 
females  remained  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  seated,  or 
rather  bent  down  upon,  the  eggs,  althou^  a  new  comer  had 
placed  herself  beside  her.  This  made  our  naturalist  conclude 
that  these  birds  agreed,  as  it  were,  by  a  mutual  understanding, 
to  hatch  in  couples,  or  more,  at  times,  especially  during  the  cool 
and  rainy  nights,  for  the  advantage  of  greater  warmth.  But 
this  supposition  accords  very  little  with  the  sjrstem  of  exclu- 
sive monogamy.  In  fact,  the  different  female  ostriches  must 
have  been  fecundated  before  their  laying,  and  the  account  of 
the  traveller  proves  this,  because  the  young  ones  were  on  the 
point  of  being  excluded.     Moreover,  Levaillant  saw  but  one 
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male  for  three  or  four  females,  which  renders  it  highly  pro* 
bable  that  this  male  had  fecundated  them  all.  On  the  con- 
trary supposition,  that  each  male  had  remained  faithful  to  his 
oompanion,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  all  the  eggs  would  have 
been  thus  deposited  together,  and  the  most  we  could  expect 
would  be  the  establishment  of  separate  nests,  in  the  same 
ncsghbourhood,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  with  some 
monogamous  birds,  whose  social  instinct  is  powerful.  Such 
an  approximation  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  mutual  succour  and  protection  of  their  offspring,  to  which 
Levaillant  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  assemblage  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  If  this  traveller,  who  has  often  foupd  nests  con- 
taining ten  or  a  dozen  eggs,  only  occasionally  met  with 
some  which  contained  too  many  eggs  to  belong  to  a  smgle 
female,  it  is  more  natural  to  conclude  that  nests  are  formed 
by  a  single  couple,  in  districts  where  the  females  are  not  more 
numerous  than  the  males,  and  that  when  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  polygamy  obtains  among  them. 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  r^arding  which  no  uncertainty 
exists,  and  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  has  more  reference  to 
monogamy  than  to  polygamy.  The  males  sit  on  the  eggs  as 
well  as  the  females.  The  indefatigable  naturalist,  just  dted, 
has  had  opportimities  of  repeatedly  verifying  this  fact,  and 
particularly  in  the  case  we  have  now  related,  when  he  beheld 
the  male  come  to  the  nest  at  the  decline  of  day,  and  was  lucky 
enough  to  shoot  him.  Sparman  has  also  seen  a  male  ostrich 
rise  from  the  nest,  and  he  found  in  the  same  nest  as  many 
white  as  black  feathers ;  which  announced  the  successive  pre^ 
scnce  of  the  male  and  female. 

The  season  in  which  the  ostriches  breed  is  not  very  accu- 
rately known.  Sparman  has  seen  young  ones  at  different 
epochs,  whose  size  proved .  that  they  were  bom  at  different 
times ;  but  on  this  subject  Levaillant  has  made  a  very  perti- 
nent observation,  namely,  that  though  the  reproductive  season 
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may  be  generldly  fijc/ed  to  one  and  the.  same  period,  in  any 
species,  yet  the  eggs  may  be  broken,  or  other  accidents  may 
occur,  to  derange  the  incubation,  and  oblige  the  mother  to 
hiy  a  second,  and  even  a  third  set  of  ^igs.  This  sufficiently 
explains  the  fact  &  dijflTerence  of  rize  and  age  in  the  young. 

This  point,  however,  is  a  matter  of  much  less  importance 
than  the  remark  of  Leraillant,  concerning  the  ^gs  which  the 
ostrich  places  at  a  little  distance  from  the  nest,  where  Ihey 
are  preserved  firesb,  to  serve  for  the  first  nourishment  of  the 
young.  Bougainville  had  also  made  a  similar  remark,  but 
did  not  dare  to  publiah  it,  on  account  of  its  abguhiity.  But 
this  fact  wa|  much  more.ancientLy  known  ^in  the  coostriea 
inhabited  by  the  ostrich.  The  Arabian  writer,  already 
quoted,  tells  us,  ^^  It  is  said  that  the  ostrich  dividea  its  eggs 
into  three  portions.  That  it  hatches  one-third,  gives  another 
to  its  young  to»eat,  and  leaves  the  last  portion  ezpos^  to  the 
air,  that  it  may  rot,  and  engender  worms,  which  may  serve 
as  food  for  the  young  when  they  are  exduded.** 

This  account  of  the  exact  division  of  the  eggs,  of  one  por* 
tion  being  used  for  immediate  food,  and  Ae  other  left  to 
rot,  &c.,  must  of  course  be  attributed  to  oriental  prgudioe, 
and  ignorance  of  natural  science.  But  the  recital  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  knowledge  of  a  fact  smce  estafa^shed,  but 
which  probably  never  takes  plaoe^  except  when  a  aeoond  set 
of  ^;gs  is  laid. 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  die 
nandu,  that  bird  of  America  which  has  most  relation  with 
the  ostrich,  also  feeds  the  young  with  eggs  not  hatdied. 
There  is  a  passage  of  Dobrizoffier,  (to  whose  authori^  great 
deference  is  due,  firom  his  known  veracity  and  long  residence 
in  Paraguay)  to  this  effisct,  in  his  history  of  the  Abipones,  sn 
equestrian  nation  of  that  country.  He  says:— ^Ova  adhuc 
plena  ne  in  lucem  jam  editis  esca  desit  a  se  oonfracta  pv- 
alendis  impendere  solent.^ 
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Here^  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  there  is  no  statement  of 
die  formal  separation  of  any  eggs,  but  merely  of  the  appli- 
cation of  such  as  have  not  been  incubated  to  the  purposes 
of  fiood.  The  same  fact  is  affirmed  by  Nieremberg  in  the 
most  positive  manner. 

Dobrizoffer  also  makes  a  remark  which  is  rather  in  sup- 
port of  the  polygamy  of  these  birds,  and  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  inequality  in  the  number  of  eggs  found  in  the 
nests  of  the  ostrich.  "  Struthionis  feminse  quotquot  vicinse 
degunt,  ova  sua  in  eodem  loco  depcment."  After  this  fact, 
which  may  also  be  common  to  the  ostrich,  properly  so  called, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  that  authors  have  differed  so  much 
respecting  the  mmiber  of  its  eggs,  which  Aristotle  makes 
twenty-five,  Willoughby  fifty,  and  Elian  mounts  up  to 
eighty. 

Levaillant  moreover  cites  a  fact,  which  may  have  been  the 
oocanon  of  some  errors.  When  the  savages,  who  are  very 
fond  of  the  eggs  of  the  ostrich,  find  a  nest  of  them,  they 
carry  them  off  successively  with  a  rake,  to  prevent  the 
mother  from  perceiving  that  they  have  been  touched ;  and  if 
this  thieving  be  carried  on  with  proper  caution,  the  bird  will 
go  on  to  lay  as  many  as  fifty  eggs,  never  beginning  her  incu- 
bation until  her  number  be  completed.  It  is  obvious  enough, 
how  the  information  of  a  native  that  he  had  taken  forty  or 
fifty  eggs  from  the  nest  of  an  ostrich,  might  mislead  a  tra- 
veler into  the  supposition  of  a  natural  variation  in  the  number 
of  eggs  laid  by  these  birds. 

These  eggs,  the  ground  of  which  is  a  dirty-white,  marbled 
with  clear  yellow,  are  very  large,  and  might  hold  a  pint  of 
liquid.  *  One  of  them,  laid  by  a  female  ostrich  in  the 
menagerie  of  Paris,  which  was  perfect,  and  as  large  as  the 
^gs  brought  from  Africa,  weighed  two  pounds  fourteen 
ounces.  It  was  six  inches  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  its  form 
was  that  of  a  common  egg. 

VOL.    VIII,  F    F 
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The  ostricheB,  properly  speflking,  make  no  neat ;  they  hoL- 
low  out  a  place  upon  the  sand,  where  they  deposit  their 
eggs.  Under  the  torrid  zone,  the  heat  of  the  sob  during  the 
day  dispenses  thenx  from  the  cares  of  incuhation,  which,  h 
performed  only  during  the  night ;  but  on  either  side  of  the 
tropics,  these  birds  hatch  without  inrcermission.  Janneqiiin, 
who  made  a  voyage  to  Senegal  in  1639,  relates,  that  having 
put  in  a  chest  two  ostrich^  ^SS^  enveloped  in  tow,  and  hav- 
ing visited  them  a  long  time  after,  he  found  one  broken,  and 
that  a  young  ostrich  came  out,  which  lived  on  minced  plants 
for  eight  days.  But  it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  credit  to 
this  recital,  especially  as  the  same  author  tells  us  Aat  he 
emptied  the  other  ^g  to  bring  it  home  to  France,  which  one 
would  think  ought  to  have  been  in  the  same  predicament  as 
the  first,  but  was  not.  Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
hatch  artificially  the  eggs  laid  by  the  ostrich  in  the  Freodi 
menagerie;  but  as  the  male  was  dead  before  they  had  been 
laid,  it  is  probable  that  they  had  not  been  fecundated. 

There  are  no  very  certain  data  from  which  we  can  calcic 
late  the  period  of  incubatbn ;  it  appears  to  last  for  about  six 
weeks.  The  young  ones  walk  immediately  after  their  birth. 
As  they  find  in  the  torrid  zone  the  degree  of  heat  necesaaiy 
for  them,  and  suitable  food,  the  mother  abandons  them 
directly.  But  at  the  Cape,  and  in  other  less  warm  countries^ 
she  continues  to  a£Pord  them  her  assistance  in  procuring  food, 
&c.,  as  long  as  it  is  necessary,  and  defends  them  with  no  smaU 
degree  of  courage. 

M.  Guvier,  who  examined  a  foetus  ready  to  issue  from  the 
^gg»  found  it  altogether  covered  with  feathers  of  a  reddish- 
grey,  spotted  with  black.  It  had  three  black  longitudinal 
lines  oa  the  head,  and  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  This  plu- 
mage cimtinued  during  the  first  year ;  it  afterwards  fell,  ta 
return  no  more,  on  those  parts  which  were  to  become  naked, 
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each  as  the  head,  top  of  the  neck,  thighs,  ^flanks,  and  under 
the  wings. 

The  vigour  of  the  ostridi  is  so  surprising,  that  when 
mounted  by  two  men,  it  will  run  faster  than  one  of  our  best 
SInglish  horses.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Adamson  on  this 
subject,  who  frequently  witnessed  this  sort  of  spectacle  in 
SenegaL  It  is  even  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  habi- 
tuated by  d^ees  to  this  exercise,  to  prevent  its  producing 
suflbcation.  The  ostrich  in  running  always  keeps  its  wings 
raised,  although  the  contexture  of  the  feathers  which  renders 
them  impropier  for  flight  would  seem  equally  to  prevent  them 
being  of  much  service  in  accelerating  the  course  of  the  bird. 
But  though  their  assistance  in  this  way,  by  striking  the  air, 
may  be  futile,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  serve  as  a 
baknee  to  keep  the  body  in  equilibrium,  and  perhaps  may 
alter  its  specific  gravity. 

With  such  advantages  it  would  seem  easy  enough  for  the 
ostrich  to  withdraw  itself  from  danger ;  notwithstanding  them, 
however,  snares  are  not  the  only  means  by  which  man  con- 
trives to  render  himself  master  of  this  bird.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  part  of  Abyssinia,  who  lived  particularly  on  these  birds, 
and  were  in  ancient  times  consequently  called  Struthopkagiy 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  hunting  the  ostrich  with  th^ 
bow.  According  to  Strabo,  they  used  to  cover  themselves 
with  the  skin  of  these  birds,  and  passing  the  right  hand  into 
the  neck,  give  it  similar  motions  to  those  exhibited  by  the 
ostrich,  while  with  the  other  hand  they  scattered  grain  about, 
to  attract  the  ostriches  into  the  snares  which  had  been  set  for 
them.  Oppian,  in  the  third  book  of  his  poem  ^^  De  Vena- 
tiae,^  relates  that  nets  were  also  employed,  into  which  the 
ositariches  were  driven  by  pursuing  them  with  horses  and 
dogs ;  bat  for  a  long  time  the  Arabs  have  used  horses  alone 
in  the  chase  of  the  ostrich.  This  bird,  which  would  escape 
eanly  if  it  always  pursued  a  straight  line,  on  the  contrary 
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desmbes  a  circle,  vhidi  the  Arab,  who  pietaids  meanly  to 
observe,  and  not  pursue,  knows  bow  to  cut  at  tbe  opportune 
moment.  This  kind  of  chase  is  pardcularly  pursued  at  the 
period  when  the  ostriches  imite  in  considerable  numbers  to 
traverse  the  desert.  Harassed  incessantly,  they  find  no 
opportunity  of  eating ;  and  when  they  are  eztremdy  fatigued, 
the  hunters  rush  upon  them  and  knock  them  down  with 
sticks.  This  is  sooner  done,  when,  in  addition  to  the  horses, 
grey-hounds  are  employed,  properly  trained  to  bar  their 
way.    Very  frequently  they  are  taken  alive  in  this  way. 

When  the  Arabs  have  killed* an  ostrich,  they  open  his 
throat,  make  a  ligature  below  the  hcde,  and  several  of  diem 
then,  taking  him  by  the  head  and  feet,  shake  and  drag  him 
in  various  directions  until  are  disgorged  by  the  same  hole 
nearly  twenty  pounds  of  a  substance  mingled  with  blood  and 
fat,  of  the  consistence  of  coagulated  ofl,  which  is  called  mafp- 
teque^  and  which  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  dishes, 
and  the  cure  of  difierent  maladies. 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  turn  of  the  ostriches  for 
liberty,  those  which  are  taken  alive  are  easily  tamed,  and 
suffer  themselves  to  be  parked  up  and  kept  in  flocks.  They 
even  suffer  men  to  mount  them  ;  but  the  art  has  not  yet  been 
attained  of  guiding  them  like  a  horse.  Those,  however, 
that  are  taken  young  and  brought  up  at  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  show  a  certain  degree  of  docility.  They  will  suffer 
themselves  to^  be  ridden,  and  even  climb  upon  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  try  the  experiment ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  might  be  brought  to  carry  bur- 
dens, and  otherwise  rendered  serviceable  to  man.  The 
farmers  of  the  Gape  have  tamed  them  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  are  left  at  liberty  to  go  out  of  the  farm,  alter  it,  and 
seek  their  food  where  they  will.  But  the  voracity  of  these 
animals  is  much  complained  of ;  they  will  swallow  duckens 
entire,  and  trample  the  hens  under  foot. 
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Moses  interdicted  to  the  Jews  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the 
ostrieh,  as  an  unclean  meat.  That  of  the  old  ones  is  hard 
and  ill-flavoured ;  but  that  of  the  young,  when  they  are  fat, 
is  eatable.  The  Romans  used  to  eat  of  it  very  commonly,  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors ;  and  Heliogabalus,  in  one  of  his 
fantastic  whims,  had  the  brains  of  six  hundred  of  these 
animals  served  up  at  a  single  repast. 

The  ^gs  of  the  ostrich  are  of  a  quality  more  gross  and 
ecxnpact  than  those  of  the  hen ;  they  are  of  a  sweetish  taste, 
and  socHier  satiate  the  appetite.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape 
make  with  these  ^gs  a  sort  of  p&tes,  or  puddings,  and  ome- 
lettes. As  their  shell  is  very  thick,  they  can  be  very  well 
preserved  on  board  ship,  where  the  eggs  of  hens  very  soon 
grow  musty.  Drinking  cups  are  made  with  the  shell,  which 
hardens  with  time,  and  assumes  some  resemblance  to  ivory. 

When  the  Nasamones,  inhabitants  of  Lybia,  went  to  war, 
their  defensive  arms  were  made  of  the  skin  of  the  ostrich, 
which  is  very  thick,  and  which  even  at  the  present  day  serves 
to  make  cuirasses  for  some  of  the  Arab  troops.  The  Ethio- 
pians sdl  these  skins  to  the  merchants  of  Alexandria,  where 
Bdon  saw  a  great  quantity  of  them,  with  the  feathers  on,  in 
the  shops.  The  long  white  plumes  of  the  tail  and  wings, 
have  been  in  request  at  all  times.  The  Roman  soldiers  wore 
them  on  their  hdmets,  and  they  still  constitute  an  ornament 
for  the  head  of  the  warriors.  In  Turkey,  when  the  Janissaries 
existed,  a  soldier  who  had  signalized  himself  by  some  feat  of 
arms,  had  the  privilege  of  thus  decorating  his  turban.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Congo,  these  plumes,  mixed  with  those  of  the 
peacock,  are  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  warlike  ensigns. 
It  is  well  known  what  a  prodigious  consumption  is  made  of 
them  in  Europe  for  hats,  theatrical  dresses,  furniture,  cano- 
pies, funeral  ceremonies,  &c.  Their  soft  and  waving  motion 
renders  them  in  high  esteem  for  female  ornaments.  Those 
are  more  esteemed  which  have  been  plucked  from  the  animal 
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while  living,  than  those  which  have  been  taken  after  death. 
The  first  are  recognized  by  the  sanguinolent  juice  wUch  pro- 
ceeds from  the  tabe  when  pressed  between  the  fingers ;  the 
others  are  light,  dry,  and  subject  to  be  attacked  by  wortds. 

The  Nandu  has  been  sometiines  called  the  ostrich  of  Ma- 
gellan, also  the  Cheuque^  Chrorii^  &c.  Although  our  author 
confines  himself,  like  Linnaeus,  to  giving  it  the  specific  deiMk 
mination  of  Struthio  Rhea^  yet  he  admits  that  the  presence 
of  three  toes  may  constitute  a  character  sufficient  to  form  k 
into  a  separate  genus.  As  for  the  other  characters,  their  dif- 
ferences are  of  no  great  importance. 

The  only  species  of  which  this  genus  (if  it  be  allowed  to 
be  one)  is  composed,  is  much  smaller  than  the  African  ostrich. 
As  it  is  only  in  America  that  this  bird  is  found,  perhaps  the 
appellation  of  American  ostrich  would  be  the  most  suitable 
for  it,  if  considered  as  a  species;  but  if  form^  into  the 
genus  NandUy  the  denomination  of  ostrich  must  be  totally 
abandoned. 

The  bill  of  the  nandu  is  short,  straight,  and  depressed ; 
its  point  is  obtuse  and  unguiculated ;  the  tongue  is  thick  and 
short ;  the  nostrils  on  the  side  and  middle  of  the  upper  man- 
dible ;  the  feet  af e  long  and  robust ;  there  is  no  tail ;  the 
wings,  unfit  for  flight,  are  terminated  by  a  spur,  six  lines  in 
length. 

The  females  are  smaller  than  the  males,  and  have  less 
black  at  the  origin  of  the  neck. 

These  birds  never  penetrate  into  the  woods.  Open  plains 
are  the  only  places  in  which  they  are  found.  They  usually 
go  in  pairs,  and  sometimes  in  tolerably  numerous  flocks,  but 
only  in  those  countries  in  which  they  are  not  hunted.  When 
they  are  pursued,  they  run  to  such  a  distance  and  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  overtake  them  even  with  the 
best  horses.  The  hunters,  who  sometimes  catch  them  with  a 
kind  of  collar,  formed  of  three  stones  as  large  as  the  fist,  and 
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attached  by  cords  to  a  common  centre,  must  be  very  cautious 
in  avoiding  their  kicks.  The  nandus  extend  their  wing0 
behind  when  they  run ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  turning,  and 
putting  the  hunters  at  fault  by  their  windings,  they  sometimes 
open  one  wing  and  present  it  to  the  wind. 

Wlfen  tranquil,  their  walk  is  grave,  their  neck  is  raised, 
and  the  back  rounded.  They  cut  the  grass  on  which  they 
feed.  At  the  epocha  of  reproduction,  that  is,  in  the  month 
of  July,  the  males  send  forth  cries  not  unlike  the  lowing  of 
cows.  Their  nest  consists  of  a  wide  but  not  very  deep  hollow, 
which  is  formed  naturally  in  the  ground,  and  into  which 
they  sometimes  bring  a  little  straw.  The  eggs,  of  a  yellow- 
ish-white and  very  smooth  surface,  are  more  than  five  inches 
in  diameter,  and  of  equal  bigness  at  both  ends.  A  single 
nest  sometimes  contains  from  sixty-six  to  eighty  of  them, 
which  M.  d^Azara  believes  to  be  the  production  of  many 
females  of  the  same  district ;  but  he  adds,  as  an  ascertained 
fiict,  that  a  single  individual,  said  to  be  the  male,  hatches 
the  eggs,  and  takes  the  charge  of  conducting  and  protecting 
the  young.  It  is  also  pretended,  that  the  male  separates 
some  e^s,  which  he  breaks  at  the  moment  in  which  the 
young  are  excluded  from  the  others,  that  the  insects  which 
assemble  there  may  serve  for  food  to  the  little  ones  in  the 
first  period  of  their  existence.  The  young  nandus,  which 
are  brought  up  in  houses,  soon  become  familiar.  They  enter 
into  the  different  apartments,  and  exhibit  a  great  deal  of 
'Curiosity.  They  also  walk  in  the  streets ;  and  though  they 
often  wander  into  the  country,  they  will  also  return  to  the 
-places  where  they  are  accustomed  to  be  fed.  They  will 
swallow  small  stones,  and  even  pieces  of  metal  which  they 
biippen  to  meet  with.  The  fiesh  of  the  young  is  tender,  and 
tolerably  well  flavoured.  These  birds,  which  appear  never 
to  drink,  are  good  swimmers,  and  will  traverse  rivers  and 
lakes,  even  when  they  are  not  pursued. 
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'' '  lleiinliabitailtirof  Faraway  strip  the  neck  bM  a  part  of 
die  hteuMt  at  the  aandue ;  and  having  stretdied  the  skin  aond 
made  it  supple,  they  form  it  into  purses.  They  send  into 
lipani  ihe  wing-quills,  the  barbs  of  which  are  divided,  and 
^hey  are  made  into  ornamental  plumes,  &c. 

The  name  of  the  Cassowary,  as  we  have  seen  in  tHe  text, 

is  originally  Malay.    For  a  long  time  but  a  mngle  species 

•was  known ;  and  the  corneous  casque  w4th  which  the  head  is 

aturmounted,  formed  of  itself  a- sufficient  character  to  distin- 

.^sh  it  from  other  terrestrial  birdfi,  "whose  wings  were  unfit 

ibr  the  purposes  of  atrial  loeomotioo.    But  a  bird  of  this 

description  has  been  found  in  NewHottand,  with  wings  cf 

the  same  kind,  but  not  furnished  with  the  corneous^  casque,  or 

fleshy  membranes,  which,  in  the  cassowary  of  the  East  Indies, 

.  descend  from  the  head  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  neek.    As 

eharacters  common  to  the  two  species,  we  find  the  substanee 

iof  the  bill' very  hard,  the  point  of  each  mandible  slightly 

-  notched  towards  its  extremity,  the  feadMsrs  resembling  hahr 

or  manes,  the  wings  shorter,  and  the  legs  thicker  and  shorter 

than  those  of  the  ostrich.    The  tongue  is  denticullited,  and 

very  short,  and  the  intestines  are  also  shorter  in  proporlien 

to  the  general  sise  Aon  in  the  last  motioned  bird.    Th^ 

.  have  not,  Hke  it,  aay  intermediate  stomach  between  Ae  crop 

and  giazard,  and  the  doaca  is  not  larger  than  in  otfier 

birds. 

'.  Although  many  of  the  facts  known  widi  respect  to  the  casso- 
wary of  the  East  Indies  may,  perhaps,  be  equally  applicable 
to  that  of  New  Hdland,  yet  as  they  have  not  been  verified 
by  comparison,  we  shall  confine  our  notices  of  them  to  our 
account  of  the  first  species,  which  we  shall  designate  by  the 
name  of  Euu,  which  was  originally  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
Portuguese. 

This  bird  ianearly  as  bulky  as  the  ostrich^  bat  nc*  so  tall. 
The  young  difiers  from  the  adult  by  the  absence  of  the 
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casque,  aod  by  haying  the  head  entirely  oovored  witira  naked 
and  whitish  skin,  and  the  plumage  a  dear  red,  mixed  with 
grey. 

The  emu  is  found  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  South  Asia,  io 
the  Moluccas,  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  espedaUy 
in  the  deep  forests  of  the  isle  of  Ceram*  But  it  is  common  no 
where.  Although  domesticated  in  Amboyna,  it  is  not  abort* 
g^nidly  of  that  island,  but  is  brought,  according  to  Labillar- 
di^e,  from  countries  situated  more  to  the  east.  The  seBsas 
of  smell  and  taste  do  not  appear  to  be  more  delicate  in  tlie 
emu  than  in  the  ostrich.  Like  it,  it  will  swallow  every  thing 
which  presents  itself;  but  it  returns  what  it  has  thus  taken 
much  more  promptly,  especially  when  it  is  pursued.  Its 
general  £ood  ccmsbts  of  fruits  and  roots.  The  construction 
of  its  tongue  does  not  permit  it  to  eat  grain ;  but  it  swallows 
apples,  and  sometimes  passes  them  entire.  It  is  said  to  do 
the  same  with  hen^s  eggs,  of  which  it  is  very  fond.  An  emu 
in  the  French  menagerie  used  to  consume,  daily,  three  pounds 
andahalf  of  bread,  six  or  seven  apples,  a  large  bundi  of  car- 
rots, and  drink  almost  four  pints  of  water  in  summer,  and  a 
little  more  in  winter.  Those  brought  up  in  India  prefer  the 
bread  of  Sagou,  to  all  other  aliment;  and  the  wild  indi- 
viduals Uve  on  the  fruits  wh>ch  fall  from  the  trees.  In 
poultry-yards,  the  emus  sometimes  swallow  little  pullets,  and 
even  ducks,  when  the  latter  do  not  struggle  against  them. 
Their  excrements  are  almost  liquid,  and  they  do  not  void 
urine  separately. 

Yalentyn  compares  the  voice  of  the  emu  to  that  of  a 
chicken ;  and  adds  that,  when  hunted,  or  about  to  fight  with 
domestic  animals,  it  utters  a  snorting  sort  of  sound,  like  a 
rabbit.  In  the  menagerie  its  cry  resembled  the  syllables 
how-hou ;  and  sometimes,  inflating  its  throat,  lowering  its 
•  bead,  and  trembling  all  over,  it  would  praduoe  a  muse  like 
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that  of  a  tarriage,  or  of  tiiunder  heard  at  a  distanoe.    When 
annoyed,  it  would  grunt,  not  unlike  a  pig. 

Though  more  massive  and  heavy  than  the  ostrich,  the  emu, 
when  piursued,  runs  almost  as  fast,  and  seems,  according  to 
Valentyn,  partly  to  dance,  and  partly  to  fly.  Its  ordinary  walk 
is  erect,  and  steady,  and  it  keeps  the  legs  considerably  apart. 
Occasionally  it  is  observed  to  make  bounds  or  leaps;  but 
heavily,  and  with  a  deal  of  noise.  To  defend  itself^  and 
seize  or  break  any  thing,  it  employs  its  bill  with  advantage, 
which  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  ostrich.  It  also  strikes 
very  efficiently  and  dangerously  with  the  foot,  bofli  forwards 
and  backwards.  The  Hindoos  regard  it  as  a  very  stupid 
bird ;  yet  it  is  taken  with  great  difficulty,  when  adult,  and  dogs 
themselves  can  scarcely  overtake  it  in  the  chase.  To  be 
tamed,  it  most  be  caught  when  very  young. 

The  eggs  of  the  emu  are,  in  general,  of  a  greyish  white^ 
with  a  great  number  of  small  greenish  points.  Some, 
however,  are  found  not  varied  in  this  way ;  and  others  with 
paler  or  deeper  tints.  Valentyn  has  seen  some  of  a  liver- 
colour,  without  any  spot.  These  eggs  are  more  elongated 
than  those  of  the  ostrich,  and  not  equal  to  them  in  bulk.  In 
the  wild  state,  the  bird  lays  but  three  or  four,  which  it 
deposits  in  the  sand.  It  is  pretended  that,  after  having 
covered  them  over,  it  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  heat  of  the  climate.  But,  like  the  ostrich,  the 
variations  of  temperature,  and  the  comparative  coldness  of  the 
nights,  must  certainly  occasionally  determine  these  birds  to 
incubate ;  for  some  persons  in  the  train  of  Valentyn,  found, 
in  1660,  an  emu  seated  on  three  eggs.  The  flesh  of  this  bird 
is  black,  hard,  and  not  succulent. 

The  first  emu  seen  in  Europe  was  brought  over  by  the 
Dutch,  to  whom  the  king  of  Cidaio  in  the  island  of  Java, 
made  a  present  of  it,  at  the  time  of  their  first  navigation  to 
the  Indies  in  the  year  1597-    Though  this  bird  does  not 
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^■^  bear  the  voyage,  them  hare  been  dlwsjrb  mae  «km  Id 
Europe  ever  aince  that  period. 

Of  the  New  Holland  Casaoaary,  the  InE  ef  which  is 
depresBed,  while  that  of  the  other  h  oompreesed  laterallj, 
H.  Vieillot  has  formed  a  separate  genus,  under  the  name  of 
EMor,  or  DaoHAinG.  White  has  given  a  ^»re  of  this  bird 
in  his  account  of  his  voyage  to  New  South  WaleSi-   > 

Perron  has  represented  the  young,  as  well  as  the  adult. 
The  eggs  are  of  a  fine  green,  and  about  the  buUc  of-tiie  eggs 
of  the 

Thi 
Botan 
faster 
thato 
beef. 

Th 
the  I 
notiee 
birds, 

Th< 
been  described  and  6gurAt  in  many  works,  though  its  exist- 
ence has  been  called  ii  quettion  by  many  writers.      We 
shidl  ^Te  a  short  analysis  of  Ae  facts  relfOive  to  it«  dis- 
covery. 

The  HoUaaders,  who,  in  1598,  fitted  oufcafleet  commanded 
by  Admiral  Oomeliaz  Tan  Neck,  landed  at  the  Isle  of 
France,  then  generally  etiM  Mauritius,  and  before  that 
known  under  the  name  of  Ilha  do  Cime,  or  Cimte,  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Portuguese,  and  signifying 
the  isle  of  Bwans.  They  there  found  birds  as  bulky  as  a 
swan,  which  had  on  a  very  thick  head  a  sort  of  capote  of 
skin,  and  but  three  or  four  black  feathers  in  the  place  of 
wings,  and  four  or  five  small  greyish  feathers,  and  frizzled, 
instead  of  a  tail.     These  tnrds  were  named  by  the  Dutch 
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Wnlt^^h^  vUcfa  limaiy  flgnifitt  bmdt  ^  dufmti^  m 
nemf^^  of  Uie  luttdneM  of  their  flesh*  whidi  ^^Hnirin^  odIt 
seemed  to  render  more  cniaceousy  except  that  of  the  stomach, 
Fbkb  was  fouid  toianiAj  good. 

.  A  Dutch  Tessd  set  out  fimn  the  Texd  at  the  end  of  1618, 
jBider  the  command  of  Bontdui^,  and  having  landed  at  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  then  called  Mascar^nas,  the  crew  found 
th^f^  the  same  khid  of  birds,  which,  so  fur  from  being  able 
As  flj,  were  so  fat  that  ibej  even  walked  with  dificulty.  The 
Hollanders  named  them  Dod-aers^  or  Dod-^iersem.  The  ida^ 
ti»q,  ftt-Bffnlrho^  inserted  in  HakbiTt^s  Voji^ges,  oonteins  a 
figure  of  one  of  them  under  the  first  of  these  names,  but 
without  say  other  details. 

jdusiua  has  described  the  saane  bird  under  the  name  of 
gulUu  gaBinaoeu9  peregrinuB^  and  of  cygnua  cueuUaiuMj 
w)dch  lattef  qpithet  is  derived  from  some  fancied  resemblance 
b^wefn  the  membrane  covering  the  bird*s  head,  to  the  cspote, 
^.  cdwly  of  a  monk.  He  describes  it  as  having  the  bill  oblong, 
thick,  and  crooked,  yellow  at  the  base,  bluish  in  the  middle, 
snd  Uack  at  the  extremity.  The  body,  aceasding  tohb 
stalemait)  was  oovered  cmly  with  some  short  feathers,  and 
fpur  or  five  black  quills  were  in  the  place  of  wings.  The 
Under  part  of  the  body  was  very  £at ;  and  instead  of  tail, 
tbl9^  w^re  Irar  or  five  asb<ooloured  and  frizzled  feathers. 
The  legs  wet*  rather  short,  and  of  an  equal  circumference 
tbiongfaout,  covered  with  scales  oi  a  yellowish  brown,  from 
the  knee  to  the  toes.  The  same  writer  adds,  that  in  the  stOi* 
istoch  •  of  these- birds  were  found  stones  of  different  forms  and 
sizes,  whidi,  probably,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  swallowing, 
Ifte  the  granivorous  birds  to  which  systematists  have  asso- 
ciated them. 

..  This. description  has  been  copied  by  Nieremberg ;  andBon- 
tius,  who.has  devoted  to  the  dodo  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
Us.  'iNitaraliasdlledicaimstovy^lhs  East  Indies,"  adUb, 
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that  it  has  large  Mack  eyes,  mandildefl,  the  at)ertute  of  mlddi 
is  very  ample,  a  curved  neck,  and  a  body  00  dumsy  Oftd  fit^ 
that  its  walk  is  very  heavy. 

The  description  of  Willougfaby  differs  but  little  from  that 
of  Clusius  and  Bontias ;  but  he  adds,  that  he  himself  beheld 
the  spoils  of  this  bird  in  the  museum  of  Sir  John  Trades«> 
caut.  '    ' 

Herbert,  in  his  travels,  tells  us,  that  the  dodo  weighed  at 
least  fifty  pounds,  and  that  the  stomaeh  wsa'bot  etiougb  to 
digest  stones.  The  weight  would  appear  to  be  exaggerated, 
and  the  pretended  faculty  of  digesting  stones  ia  uttdrly-iii* 
admissiUe. 

The  figure  of  the  dodo,  found  in  <<  Edwards^i  Oleanii^,^ 
was  eopied  from  a  drawing  made  at  the  Mauritius  from  a 
jdving  individual.  This  figure  has  served  as  a  model  fer  dl 
others,  and  particularly  for  those  given  by  Dr.  Lathaai,  bjr 
Blumenbach,  and  by  Shaw.  The  last  writer,  having  i«i. 
marked  scnne  relations  between  die  bill  of  the  dodo  and  that 
of  the  albatross,  inquires,  whether  an  inaccurate  represttitation, 
done  by  a  sailor,  might  not  have  given  rise  to  the  supposition 
of  a  new  genus;  but  when  he  considers  what  excessive  nq;* 
llgence  it  wotdd  be  in  any  painter  to  represent  a  •  web-fboCed 
bird  with  ckft  and  sepsnited  toes,  and  to^snbMittttd  A^ 
wim^ds  fiot  -wings  of  otmodesable  extentv  he  dismistfe^'tidi 
0Bnjectatfe  aa  of  little  weight.  The-  saafe  naitarsHst  Ixdhg 
iktermined  to  continue  his  researches,  in  consequaice  of  lli^ 
astettions  of  Charieton,  who,  in  his  OnamaHkim  ZdieoHi 
affirms  that  the  billand  head  of  the  dodo  were  then  in  ti» 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  Orew,  who  mentioiis 
the  leg  of  one  of  these  birds  among  the  curiosities  of  ^ 
British  Museum,  foimd  the  leg  in  question  at  the  Mueenlni^ 
and  anoiber  1^»  with  the  bill  and  part  of  the  cvamum,  in  the 
Ashmglean  Museum  at  Oxford,  to  which  aU  the  cosious 
ohyocts  HI  that  ol  Tcttdcs^aut  had  beentiMaftrndL    ThsM 
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two  pieces  came  bom  Ae  individual  examkied  by  W2U 
loug^by  and  Ray ;  and  the  foot,  notwithstanding  some  in- 
juries of  time,  seemed  to  him  exactly  like  the  one  he  bad  seen 
in  London.  Shaw  gives  the  figures  of  diem  both,  and  de- 
dans that  his  doubts  oonoerning  the  existence  of  the  dodo 
were  completely  dispelled.  But  our  author,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  no  means  shares  in  this  conviction,  and  thinks  that  the 
bill  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  penguin,  and  that  the  foot,  if 
pahnated,  would  bear  a  su£Bcient  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
aptsnodytes. 

It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  stripes  and  inflexions  ob- 
servable on  the  upper  mandible  of  the  penguins  present  a 
great  analogy  with  those  on  the  bill  of  the  dodo,  which  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  ostrich,  the  emu,  and  the 
other  granivorous  birds  with  which  it  was  at  first  compared. 
Neither  would  it  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  membranes  which 
perhaps  existed  between  the  toes  of  the  only  individual 
brought  into  Europe  in  1596,  might  have  become  the  prey 
of  insects,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case  with  specimens  not 
taken  proper  care  of  in  old  collections. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  other  facts  than  those  we 
have  stated  which  are  calculated  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
existence  of  the  dodo,  which  has  never  been  seen  in  Eurc^ 
since  the  era  above  mentioned,  when  it  wa»  said  that  these 
iMrds  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Isles  of  France, 
Bourbon,  Rodrigue,  and  Sechelles.  From  the  notes  fur- 
nished by  M.  Morell  to  the  Abb6  Rozier,  in  I'fJS^  and  whidi 
were  inserted  in  the  *'  Journal  de  Physique,^  that  all  those 
monstrous  birds  called  DrontCy  or  Dodo,  Solitary  Dodo^  and 
Ifazarene  Dode^  were  perfectly  unknown  to  the  oldest  inha- 
bitants of  these  islands,  where  they  had  not  been  seen  for 
more  than  a  century,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  birds 
of  such  weight,  without  proper  wings,  and  not  web-footed, 
consequently  unable  either  to  swim  or  fly,  could  cross  the 
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Space  which  sepanles  the  idiands  whicb  have  been  aeiigned 
88  their  habitation.  This  reflection,  too,  invalidates  the  Gonjec 
ture  of  Grant,  that  the  dodo  may  jet  be  found  on  the  coasts 
of  some  iminhalMted  islands.  The  only  mode  remaining  of 
enabling  us  to  form  any  positive  judgment  on  the  bird  in 
question,  would  be  to  examine  and  compare  the  earliest  rela* 
tions  of  the  peng^ns  and  manchots,  and  to  see  what, 
analogies  may  exist  between  them  and  the  accounts  of  the 
dodo.* 

We  have  thus  put  our  read«%  in  possession  of  every  thing 

*  The  foot  of  the  dodo  is  most  like  the  foot  of  the  cassowary  of  aoy 
known  bird,  for  strength,  and  in  the  form  of  its  scales ;  but  it  hasy&ur  toes, 
while  the  cassowary  has  only  three,  and  its  tarsus  u  only  about  one-third 
the  length  of  that  of  the  cassowary,  wliiie  its  toes  are  of  neaify  equal  use. 
The  bill  is  truly  the  bill  of  a  gallinaoeous  bird,  and  has  not  the  slightest 
analogy  in  formation  to  that  of  the  albatross  t  it  is  only  covered  witii  a  ver^ 
thin  homy  coat,  except  at  the  tip,  while  the  bill  of  the  albatross  is  very 
strong,  and  separated  by  well  marked  sutures.  The  original  painting, 
brought  by  Edwards,  is  in  the  British  Museum ;  it  is  copied  £dw.  t.  204 ; 
Boni,  Ind.  title  page,  and  p.  70;  Shaw,  Gwc.  t  185;  TVmAi^.  Av.  t  56> 
f.  5;  WiU.  t.  87;  Oltar  Mv»,  xxiH.  L  IS.ttBi  Lath.  Bkt.  t  195,  ZooL 
Jmar.  iij.  n.  9. 

The  foot  in  the  British  Musenm  is  the  one  described  by  Orcy,  in  hit 
Rarities,  p.  ee.  The  Inll  and  foot  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  must  doubt- 
less have  belonged  to  the  specimen  of  the  bird  that  was  in  Tradiscaut's 
collection,  (under  the  name  of  Bodar^  Mus.  Trad.  p.  4.)  and  afterwards  at 
Oxford,  as  stated  by  Hyde^  which,  according  to  the  order  of  the  visitors, 
was  destroyed  in  Jan.  1 755. 

The  foot  is  very  like  the  specimen  in  the  British  Musuem ;  bat  it  is  one 
inch  shorter,  and  comparatively  smaller  in  all  its  otfaer  proportions,  and 
therefore  must  have  belonged  to  a  second  specimen  of  the  bird.  The 
foot  evidently  belongs  to  a  gallinaceous  bird,  and  is  peculiar  for  its  exceed* 
ing  shortness  and  strength,  and  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  that 
of  any  water  bird.  For  a  good  account  of  the  history  of  this  bird,  consult 
Mr.  Duncan's  interesting  paper  in  the  Zool.  Journal,  iij.  t 

There  are  two  other  rough  but  original  figures;  first,  Ckmtu  BxaHea, 
V.  90,  cop.  Zool.  Jour.  iij.  n.  1,  and  Berbert  Tram,  936,  f.  5,  cop.  Zool.  Ci 
iij.  n.  8. 
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of  impcNrtanee  transimtted  to  us  reladve  to  the  history  of  the 
dodo.  We  cannot  quite  agree  with  our  illustrious  author 
in  totally  excluding  it  from  a  place  in  the  **  Animal  King- 
dom.^ The  relaticms  which  we  have  cited  concerning  it,  do 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  so  wholly  imworthy  of  credit ;  nor 
does  it  seem  very  likely  that  web-footed  fowls,  like  the  pen- 
guin and  the  manchot,  could  have  been  so  misrepvesented  as 
to  be  taken  for  the  bird  described  as  the  dodo.  Indeed  it 
appears  rather  ultra-sceptical  to  refuse  all  credence  to  the 
testimony  of  writers  like  Willoughby  and  Ray,  who  seem 
to  have  examined  a  perfect  specimen  of  this  bird,  and  whose 
veracity  and  accurate  judgment  cannot  very  safely  be  called 
in  question  on  any  subject  on  which  they  possessed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  personal  investigation. 

It  seems  then»  upon  the  whole,  that  this  genus  or  spe- 
cies did  once  exist,  and  that  it  exists  no  longer  in  those 
countries  which  have  been  assigned  as  its  habitation.  This 
circumstance  of  the  extinction  of  an  animal,  in  such  compara- 
tively recent  times,  affords  some  curious  matter  for  reflection, 
particularly  in  relation  -^to  the  subject  of  extinct  iq)ecies  in 
general.  From  peculiar  circumstances,  or  defective  conforma- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  annihilation  may  be  the  lot  of  some 
species  of  animals,  without  the  agency  of  demental  convul- 
sions. We  have  ventured  this  opinion  before,  in  the  cases  of 
the  sloth  and  of  the  whale.  The  former  existence  of  the 
bird  of  which  we  have  be«i  treating,  if  admitted,  is  con* 
firmatory  of  not  only  the  possibility,  but  the  certainty,  of 
such  a  fact.  We  also  know  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  earth, 
species  which  were  formerly  numerous,  have  long  become 
remarkably  scarce,  and  even  sometimes  altogether  wanting. 
As  man  in  his  career  of  civilization  extends  his  conquests 
over  nature,  and  appropriates  every  habitable  spot  upon  the 
globe,  we  may  expect  this  to  be  more  and  more  the  case. 
Animals  which  are  useless  or  pernicious  to  him,  will  disap- 
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pear  more  or  less  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  facilities 
afforded  for  their  destruction,  and  leave  nothing  but  their 
names  and  descriptions  in  the  pages  of  the  traveller  and  the 
natural  historian. 

Of  the  second  family  of  the  grall«,  the  Pkessirostres, 
the  first  genus  is  the  Bustard. 

There  are  few  birds  with  respect  to  whose  nomenclature 
more  discordance  has  prevailed  than  in  that  of ,. this  genus. 
The  resemblance  of  the  Latin  words  otis  and  otus^  the  first 
employed  to  designate  the  bustard,  and  the  second  the  owl, 
has  proved  a  fertile  source  of  error  and  confusion  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  fomiier.  To  the  great  bustard  also  various  names 
have  been  applied,  such  as  avis  tarda^  raphos^  anapha^ 
tetrw,  stama,  &c.  Sometimes  it  has  been  made  an  aquatic, 
sometimes  a  camassial  bird.  With  more  reason  it  has  been 
attached  to  the  gallinse ;  but  though  it  has  the  bill  and  the 
heaviness  of  the  latter  birds,  it  differs  essentially  in  having 
but  three  toes,  and  the  larger  species  of  this  genus  come 
naturally  after  the  great  running  fowls,  such  as  ftie  ostricn 
and  the  cassowary,  while  the  smaller  approximate  more  to 
(Edicnemua  and  the  Plovers  proper. 

All  the  species  of  this  genus  are  heavy  birds,  which  fly 
but  little,  though  they  shave  the  ground  with  rapidity  when 
unable  to  escape  their  pursuers  by  running.  These  timid 
animals  never  perch,  but  fly  with  precipitation  on  the  slightest 
indication  of  danger.  They  take  pleasure  in  sandy  and  stony 
plains,  distant  from  the  neighbourhood  of  waters;  they 
live  on  grains,  and  plants,  and  worms,  and  insects.  One 
male  is  sufiicient  for  many  females.  The  number  of  their 
eggs  is  inconsiderable ;  they  lay  in  the  midst  of  fields,  in 
some  hollow  place,  and  the  young  can  run  about  and  eat 
alone,  from  the  moment  of  their  birth.  The  males,  in  the 
greater  number  of  species,  differ  from  the  females,  by  remark- 
able ornaments,  and  more  variegated  plumage. 

VOL.  VIII.  o    o 
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M.  Temminck,  who  describes  but  three  species  of  bustards 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  Manual  of  Onutholi^,  divides 
them  into  two  sections,  the  first  of  which  ocmiprehends  the 
great  and  litUe  bustard^  and  is  disdnguidied  by  mandibles, 
compressed  at  the  base  ;  and  the  second,  the  ruffed  bustard 
(ptis  haubara)^  in  which  the  mandibles  are  depressed  at  the 
samephice. 

Considerable  differences  have  been  remarked  in  the  weight, 
length,  extent  of  wings,  and  g^ieral  proportions,  in  various 
individuals  of  the  species  of  the  great  bustard  ;  but  assuming 
a  middle  term,  the  average  length  of  the  male  may  be  con- 
sidered nearly  four  feet,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the 
tail,  the  weight  about  twenty  pounds,  or  more,  and  the  enver- 
gure  about  seven  feet.  The  dimensions  of  the  female  are 
one-third  less  than  those  of  the  male;  and  many  other 
variations  are  observed,  all  referable  to  the  number  of 
years  which  this  bird  takes  to  acquire  its  complete  de- 
velopment. The  male  bustard  is  the  most  bulky  of  our  ter- 
restrial birds  in  Europe.  Some  variations  have  been 
remarked  in  its  winter  plumage,  and  the  female  is  without 
the  mustachios  by  which  the  male  is  distinguished,  and  the 
tints  of  her  plumage  are  not  equally  strong. 

The  sides  of  the  tongue  of  this  bustard  are  distinguished 
by  pointed  papillae,  and  in  the  palate  and  interior  part  of  the 
bill,  are  small  glands,  tne  pores  of  which  are  very  visible. 
Some  of  these  are  also  in  the  passage  of  the  oesophagus.  But 
what  is  most  remarkable  is,  a  sort  of  sac  or  pouch,  discovered 
by  Dr.  Douglas  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  male 
bird,  and  figured  by  Edwards  in  his  seventy-third  plate.  A 
figure  of  it  may  also  be  seen  in  Bewick^s  History  of  our 
English  Birds,  published  at  Newcastle  in  1797*  1^^  ^* 
gular  reservoir,  the  entrance  of  which  is  under  the  tongue, 
may  contain  many  pints  of  water,  destined  to  serve  as  a  pro- 
vision in  the  midst  of  the  arid  plains  inhabited  by  the  bus- 
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tard.  Bewick  also  tells  us,  that  the  bird  makes  use  of  it  as  a 
means  of  defence  against  birds  of  prey,  on  which  it  shoots 
the  water  with  considerable  violence.  Montague,  in  his 
Ornithological  Dictionary,  also  speaks  of  this  receptacle, 
and  thinks  that  its  principal  use  is  to  enable  the  male  to 
furnish  water  to  the  female  when  she  is  sitting,  and  to  the 
young,  which  would  be  unable  to  proceed  in  search  of  it  to 
any  distance. 

These  timid  birds,  whose  course  is  rapid,  remain  habitually 
in  open  and  spacious  plains.  They  are  found  in  some  depart- 
ments of  France,  especially  near  Fere  Champenoise,  and 
Sainte  Menehould.  Also  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  England,  and,  in  fact,  in  most  of  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Old  Continent ;  but  not  in  America. 

Although  the  denomination  of  avis  tarda^  given  by  Pliny, 
seems  to  indicate  a  slow  and  heavy  walk,  yet  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  the  bustard  runs  with  rapidity,  and  flies  with 
difficulty.  M.  Riocourt,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  it  can 
undertake  long  voyages.  He  quotes,  in  support  of  his 
opinion  of  the  aptitude  of  this  bird  for  flight,  its  supposed 
emigrations  from  the  continent  into  this  country ;  while  Mau- 
duyt,  on  the  other  hand,  believes,  that  this  island  contained 
these  birds  before  it  was  separated  from  the  continent.  Not 
to  enter  into  any  formal  discussion  of  this  point,  we  may 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  such  periodical  migrations  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  sea,  by  birds  which,  in  general,  shun 
water,  are  any  thing  but  proved.  It  is,  in  fact,  well  known, 
that  these  birds  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare  in  this 
country.  In  Scotland,  they  are  no  longer  found,  and  are 
scarce  enough  in  our  northern  and  even  midland  counties, 
where  they  were  formerly  abundant.  The  race,  in  fact,  is  so 
much  decreased  in  this  island,  that  its  total  extinction  may 
be  contemplated  as  neither  improbable  nor  remote.  The 
best  proof  of  this  is,  that  both  eggs  and  young  birds  for 
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rearing,  fetch  a  very  high  price,  half  a  guinea  being  given 
sometimes  for  one  of  the  former,  and  ten  or  twelve  guineas 
for  a  brace  of  the  latter.  But  that  they  were  formerly  plen- 
tiful here,  seems  pretty  certain ;  and  they  are  among  the 
number  of  birds  which  are  mentioned  as  constituting  the  de- 
licacies of  the  tables  of  great  men.  All  these  facts  are  very 
unfavourable  to  M.  Riocourt'^s  conjecture  respecting  their 
periodical  migrations,  which,  indeed,  we  think,  may  be  very 
safely  dismissed  as  a  totally  untenable  hypothesis.  It  seems 
to  be  universaUy  true  that  the  bustards  attach  themselves  to 
the  countries  in  which  they  have  been  bom ;  and  such  changes 
of  place  as  an  inclement  winter  and  long  continued  snow  may 
sometimes  force  them  to  make,  cannot,  with  any  propriety, 
be  considered  as  genuine  migrations. 

Besides  the  plants,  grains,  insects,  and  worms,  on  which 
the  bustards  are  said  commonly  to  feed,  it  is  pretended  that, 
though  chiefly  granivorous,  they  will  eat  field  mice,  frogs, 
toads,  and  small  lizards,  and  in  the  time  of  snow,  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  the  leaves  of  cabbage  and  turnips.  It  is  also  said, 
that,  like  the  ostrich,  they  will  swallow  small  stones  and 
pieces  of  metal. 

In  the  season  of  reproduction,  the  male  goes  strutting  about 
the  female,  and  makes  a  kind  of  wheel  with  the  tail.  These 
birds  are  polygamous,  and  after  fecundation  the  females  live 
alone.  They  lay  in  the  month  of  May,  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  in  a  field  of  rye  or  wheat,  two,  and  sometimes  three 
eggs,  on  which  they  sit  for  about  thirty  days.  They  will, 
however,  abandon  them  immediately,  if  they  have  been 
touched  during  any  of  their  occasional  absences  in  search  of 
food.  These  eggs  are  about  as  large  as  those  of  a  goose,  and 
of  an  olive  brown,  with  spots  of  a  deeper  shade.  The  young, 
which  leave  the  nest  the  moment  they  are  excluded,  are 
covered  with  a  white  down.  They  are  sometimes  domesti- 
cated. 
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The  bustard,  especially  when  young,  is  esteemed  an  excel- 
lent game,  and  the  quills,  like  those  of  the  goose  and  swan, 
are  employed  in  writing.  M auduyt  and  others  have  expressed 
a  wish,  that  attempts  were  made  to  domesticate  the  great 
bustard ;  but  though  their  being  native  to  the  climate,  and 
the  facility  with  which  the  young  are  tamed,  offer  induce- 
ments to  such  a  measure,  yet  the  small  number  of  their  eggs 
is  no  doubt  a  reason  against  its  being  generally  undertaken. 
Pallas  even  informs  us,  in  his  travels  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  that  the  young  bustards  which  are 
tamed  and  brought  up  in  the  Crimea,  never  lay  eggs ;  and 
our  countrjrman,  Montague,  in  his  Ornithological  Dictionary, 
states,  that  they  cannot  be  preserved  above  two  or  three  years 
at  most. 

The  Little  Bustard  {Otis  Tetrax)  is  called  by  the  French 
Canepetiiref  and  also  Cane-jpetOre  (with  a  hyphen).  Cane- 
petrace^  or  Cane-petrate ;  these  names  are  derived  from 
some  fancied  resemblance  in  the  flight  or  attitude  of  these 
birds,  with  those  of  the  wild  duck,  and  from  the  predilection 
of  the  bustards  in  question  for  stony  places.  These  names,  or 
rather  this  name,  for  they  are  but  one,  may  be  considered 
objectionable  enough,  as  leading  to  the  supposition  of  an 
analogy  between  a  bird  that  is  so  exclusively  terrestrial,  and 
one  that  is  purely  aquatic.  We  must  also  confess  that  the 
name  of  the  little  bustard  is  far  from  being  sufliciently  cha- 
racteristic of  this  species,  though  its  size  does  not  exceed  that 
of  the  pheasant. 

Though  this  bustard  is  not  very  common  in  France,  where 
perhaps  it  may  be  considered  only  as  a  bird  of  passage,  it  is 
yet  less  rare  there  than  in  many  other  countries.  It  is  found 
in  the  departments  of  the  Maine,  of  Poitou,  of  Berry,  of 
Beauce,  of  Normandy,  and  principally  in  the  environs  of 
Bourges,  and  of  Chateauroux.  But  it  is  not  sedentary  there, 
as  in  Sardinia,  where  it  is  called  gallina  pratajuolaj  and 
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where  it  passes  the  entire  year.  It  is  also  to  be  seen  in  other 
parts  of  Italy ;  in  Spain,  where  it  is  called  rimm  ;  in  Greece, 
and  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  not  common  in  England,  Germany, 
or  Sweden.  Pallas  has  frequently  met  with  small  flocks  of 
them  in  the  plains  of  Southern  Russia,  among  the  Gossacks 
of  the  Jaik,  and  even  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary. 

The  little  bustards,  which  are  as  wild  and  su^cious  as  the 
great,  remove  to  some  distance,  with  a  low  and  stiff  flight, 
when  they  perceive  any  one,  and  afterwards  run  with  great 
rapidity.  In  sjMing  they  arrive  in  France,  and  leave  it 
towards  the  end  of  September.  They  delight  in  fields  sown 
with  oats  and  barley,  and  in  meadows  of  clover,  &c.  They 
feed  on  grass,  seeds,  worms,  and  insects.  In  the  month  of 
May,  which  is  the  epoch  of  coupling,  the  male,  who  suffices 
for  many  females,  calls  them  by  a  peculiar  cry,  which  is 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance  during  the  night,  and  the 
place  of  rendezvous  is  found  trampled  out  like  the  threshing- 
floor  of  a  bam.  They  nestle  in  the  grass,  and  lay  from  three 
to  five  ^gs,  of  a  shining-green.  The  mother  conducts  the 
young,  as  soon  as  they  are  excluded,  like  the  gallinse. 

These  birds  generally  go  alone,  or  in  pairs,  except  at  the 
season  of  their  departure,  when  they  assemble  together.  Thdr 
flesh,  which  is  black,  is  a  meat  in  considerable  estimation, 
and  the  fowlers,  in  pursuing  them,  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
course  to  similar  stratagems  as  with  the  great  bustards.  The 
males  may  be  attracted  by  means  of  a  stuffed  female,  the  cry 
of  which  is  imitated. 

The  Ruffed  Bustard  {Otis  Houbara)  is  the  same  as  the 
*^  petite  outarde  huppee  d^Afrique,^  of  Buffon,  and  forms  the 
second  section  of  M.  Temminck  in  his  Manual  of  Ornithology. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  long  bill,  depressed  at  the  base. 
The  same  author  adds,  to  this  essential  character,  those  of 
having  on  the  head  a  large  tuft  of  slender  feathers,  and 
similar  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  the  Icxigest  of  which 
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are  four  inches,  and  capable  c^  being  spread  out.  Gmelin 
and  Latham  have  given,  as  a  separate  species  from  thin, 
another  bustard,  known  in  Barbary  under  the  name  of 
Rhaad-;  but  Temminck  has  united  them  as  one  species. 
Our  figure  is  of  a  young  male  bird ;  the  top  of  the  head, 
cheeks,  back,  wings,  mid  tail,  are  light  dun ;  the  elon- 
gated feather,  down  the  side,  and  under  the  neck,  and  the 
lunated  marks,  nearly  black :  the  crest  in  the  specimen  was 
merely  incipient  from  non-age. 

It  is  Biud  that  the  name  of  Rhaad,  which  signifies  thunder, 
is  given  in  coasequence  of  the  noise  which  it  makes  in  shoot- 
ing from  the  ground ;  and  that  its  other  name,  Safsaf,  is  an 
imitation  <^  the  sound  of  its  wings  in  flying. 

These  birds  ara  found  J 
and  are  birds  of  accider 
Those  which  have  been  i 
fines  of  the  desert,  live  • 
plants.  They  are  equall 
bustards  of  our  own  climi 

Major  Taylor,  who  ht 
bustards  of  the  species  ho 

in  his  travels,  that  the  colour  of  the  bird  is  a  cinnamon- 
brown  ;  that  it  is  regarded  as  the  best  game  of  the  country ; 
that  its  Bight  is  slow ;  and  that  it  trusts  more  to  its  craft  and 
swiftness  in  running,  than  to  its  wings.  The  Arabs  sometimes 
follow  it  for  half  a  day,  and  can  approach  it  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  by  no  means  within  a  short  distance. 

Of  the  Otia  Denhami,  a  new  species,  of  which  the  opposite 
is  a  figure,  a  specific  description  is  inserted  in  the  text. 

We  pass  to  the  PLov£as,  banning  with  the  sub-genus 

OEUICNEHnS. 

Thb  name  literally  signifies  awelled  leg,  and  was  given 
by  Belon  to  a  bird  oommonly  known  under  that  of  the  great 
plover,  or  land  or  stone  curlew,  and   was  generally  classed 
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among  the  fdovcn  proper.  I^ithinn  has  placed  it  with  oCis, 
under  the  i^ipdlation  of  ikUAJmeed  Inuiard;  but  modern 
naturalists  in  general,  and  our  author,  as  has  been  seen, 
having  observed  peculiar  diaractars  in  the  organization  and 
manners  of  this  bird,  have  adopted  the  denomination  of 
Belon,  and  established  the  genus  or  subgenus  of  Oedicnemus. 

The  distinguishing  characters  are  a  peculiar  swelling  in  the 
leg,  just  below  the  knee,  especially  when  the  bird  is  young ; 
and  the  end  of  the  bill  swelled  out,  above  as  well  as  under- 
neath, compressed  at  the  extremity,  and  a  little  depressed  at 
the  base.  The  lower  part  of  the  l^s  and  the  tand  are  devoid 
of  feathers,  and  the  thumb  is  wanting,  as  in  the  plovers. 

But  one  species  was  known,  for  some  time,  which,  from  very 
striking  relations,  has  been  associated  with  the  bustards,  and 
with  the  plovers,  between  which  it  appears  to  form  a  sort  of 
passage.  The  name  of  land  or  stone  curlew  was  ^ven  it  only 
in  consequence  of  some  similitude  of  its  cry  to  that  of  the 
curlew.     It  is  the  Oedicnemus  EuroptBUB  of  M.  Vieillot. 

These  birds,  which  are  larger  than  the  woodcock^  inhabit, 
by  preference,  uncultivated  and  sandy  grounds,  where  they 
live  on  reptiles,  snails,  grasshoppers,  and  various  other  insects, 
and  even,  according  to  M.  Temminck,  on  small  mammifera. 
They  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  Old  Continent.  They  do  not  inhabit  farther  north 
than  England,  nor  even  here  are  they  found  in  the  colder 
parts ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  our  western 
counties.  In  France,  they  inhabit  Picardy,  Orleanois,  Beauce, 
Champagne,  &c.,  where  they  arrive  before  the  spring,  and 
from  which  they  depart  in  the  month  of  November,  during 
the  first  autumnal  rains.  They  are  solitary  and  tranquil 
during  the  day,  and  very  timid,  but  do  not  stir  unless  they 
are  disturbed ;  then  they  fly,  shaving  the  ground,  or  run  off 
rapidly,  after  which  they  squat  down,  and  remain  inunove- 
able.     At  the  setting  of  the  sun  they  bestir  themselves,  and 
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do  nothing  but  utter  cries  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
night.  In  the  season  of  reproduction,  they  make  no  nests, 
the  female  contenting  herself  with  depositing  in  a  hollow  in 
the  sand,  or  between  the  stones,  two  or  three  eggs,  very  long, 
of  an  ash-colour,  and  spotted  with  greenish-brown.  The 
male,  which  does  not  quit  her  during  an  incubation  of  thirty 
days,  assists  her  in  conducting  the  young,  which  can  walk 
soon  after  their  birth,  but  whose  education,  notwithstanding, 
appears  to  be  rather  slow.  They  preserve  for  a  long  time 
their  grey  down,  and  acquire  the  faculty  of  flying  very  tar« 
dily.    These  young  ones  are  considered  as  a  good  game. 

In  Malta,  they  are  said  to  have  two  broods  annually,  one 
in  Spring,  and  the  other  in  the  month  of  August. 

As  for  the  other  species  of  this  subgenus,  we  pass  them  over, 
as  containing  nothing  of  interest,  and  proceed  to  the  Plovers 
proper. 

The  characters  of  this  genus  are:  bill  shorter  than  the 
head,  of  moderate  bulk,  straight,  and  compressed;  nasal 
furrow  prolonged  on  the  sides  and  for  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  bill ;  bill  inflated  towards  its  extremity,  nostrils 
pierced  on  the  middle  of  a  membrane  which  covers  the  nasal 
foss.  The  feet  are  moderate,  and  have  three  toes  directed 
forwards,  and  no  thumb.  A  small  membrane  imites  the  ex- 
ternal with  the  middle  toe.  The  internal  toe  is  free.  The 
wings  are  moderate,  and  the  second  remex  is  the  longest. 

The  plovers  habitually  frequent  the  sea-coast,  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  and  salt  marshes.  They  feed  upon  Crustacea,  and 
snQul  molluscous  animals,  which  they  catch  in  the  sand  along 
the  line  of  waters,  over  which  they  are  seen  continually  flying, 
uttering  a  little  cry.  Many  species  live  solitarily,  or  in 
couples;  some  others  in  small  flocks. 

These  birds  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  countries  of 
the  globe,  from  the  equator  to  the  coldest  latitudes  of  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres.     They  are  all  clad  in 
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sombre  colours,  the  distribution  of  which  is,  however,  not 

• 

unpleasing.  Most  of  them  undergo  a  double  moulting, 
and  are  vested  in  various  liveries,  according  to  age  and  sex. 
Some  species  have  spines,  which  serve  as  defensive  weapons, 
attached  to  their  wings ;  some  others  have  fleshy  appendages 
at  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  plovers  emigrate  every  year, 
in  flocks  of  greater  or  less  numbers,  and  this  principally  takes 
place  in  Autumn^  during  the  rainy  season,  whence  their 
French  name  (plumers)  is  derived,  and  of  which  our  word 
plover  is  an  obvious  corruption.  At  this  time  they  are  seen 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  They  do  not  remain  quiet  when 
on  the  ground,  but  are  seen  in  incessant  motion.  They  fly  in 
an  extended  file,  or  in  transverse  zones,  very  narrow  and  of  a 
great  length.  Their  flesh  is  delicate  and  much  esteemed. 
They  are  frequently  taken,  in  great  quantities,  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  common,  by  means  of  nets  variously 
fiibricated. 

Of  these,  the  first  and  most  common  is  the  Golden  Plover 
{Charadrius  PluviaUs).  This  bird  frequents  humid  and 
marshy  grounds.  In  winter  it  is  very  common  on  the  coasts 
of  France  and  Holland.  It  is  found  in  England  during  the 
entire  year ;  it  is  also  very  abundant  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
It  is  again  found  in  America,  in  Asia,  and  in  the  Islands  of 
the  South  Sea.  Throughout  the  north  of  Europe  it  is  com- 
mon, and  in  all  parts  of  (Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  From 
the  latter  country  we  trace  it  into  Barbary,  and  other  parts 
of  Afirica ;  and  it  is  to  be  found  as  far  to  the  south-east  of 
Asia,  as  India,  China,  and  the  Archipelago  of  the  Eastern 
Ocean. 

These  birds  lay  from  three  to  five  eggs,  of  rather  an  olive- 
green  colour,  with  black  spots.  They  live  on  worms,  insects, 
and  larvae.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  appearance 
bi'tween  the  male  and  female. 
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These  plovers  strike  the  earth  with  their  feet  to  cause  the 
worms,  &c.,  to  issue  from  their  retreat.  In  the  morning,  like 
the  lapwings  and  the  snipes,  they  visit  the  water  side  to  wash 
their  bills  and  feet.  They  are  rarely  seen  longer  than  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  same  place,  which  doubtless  proceeds  from 
their  numbers,  which  cause  a  rapid  exhaustion  of  their  means 
of  subsistence  in  any  given  spot.  They  migrate  from  the  dis- 
tricts which  they  inhabit  when  the  snow  falls  and  the  frost 
begins  to  be  intense,  as  their  resources  of  provision  are  then 
cut  off,  and  they  are  deprived  of  the  water,  which  their  con- 
stitution renders  indispensable  to  them.  It  is  very  rare  to 
see  a  golden  plover  alone,  and  Belon  tells  us  that  the  smallest 
flocks  in  which  they  fly  amount  at  least  to  fifty  each.  When 
they  are  seeking  their  food,  several  of  them  act  as  sentinels, 
and  on  the  appearance  of  any  danger,  set  up  a  shrill  cry,  as  a 
warning  to  the  others,  and  a  signal  for  flight.  These  flocks 
disperse  in  the  evening,  and  each  individual  passes  the  night 
apart ;  but  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  first  that  awakes  gives  a 
cry  of  appeal  to  the  rest,  which  immediately  re-assemble  on 
this  call.  This  cry  is  imitated  by  the  fowlers  to  draw  these 
birds  into  their  nests. 

The  flesh  of  these  plovers  is,  as  we  have  said,  in  high 
estimation,  in  general,  though  the  peculiarity  of  its  flavour 
does  not  equally  please  every  palate.  It  is  best  when  the 
birds  are  rather  fat  than  otherwise. 

The  Dotterel  Plover  {Charadrius  Morinellus)  is  found 
peculiarly  located  in  certain  parts  of  this  country,  and  not 
known  at  all  in  others.  In  France  it  is  said  to  be  merely  a 
bird  of  passage,  and  inhabits  deserted  and  marshy  countries. 
It  nestles  in  the  north  of  Europe,  but  is  more  abundant  in 
Asia.  It  migrates  southward  in  winter,  and  is  then  found  in 
Italy,  in  the  Levant,  and  Greece.  Its  flesh  is  much  esteemed, 
and  deemed  preferable  to  that  of  the  common  plover.  This 
bird  is  remarkable  for  stupidity. 
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The  Ringed  Plover  {Charadrius  Hiaticula)  moults  twice 

a  year.  It  nestles  on  sandy  shores,  or  in  meadows  neighbour- 
ing to  the  sea.  It  lays  from  three  to  five  eggs,  of  a  yellowish- 
olive  colour,  marked  with  black  lines.  This  species  feeds  on 
marine  insects  yid  small  earthworms.  It  inhabits  the  whole 
of  Europe,  and  is  equally  common  in  Holland,  in  France,  in 
Germany,  and  in  Italy.  It  frequents  all  the  coasts  of  this 
kingdom,  and,  though  scarce  in  winter,  it  probably  never  quits 
us  altogether.  It  is  also  found  in  North  America,  and  is  not 
distinguished  there  by  any  peculiarity  from  the  ringed 
plover  in  our  climates. 

The  ringed  plover  has  been  indicated  as  inhabiting  many 
other  places,  such  as  the  Philippines,  the  Antilles,  the  Ma- 
louine  Islands,  kc. ;  but  it  seems  mote  than  probable  that 
under  this  collective  name  many  distinct  •  species  have  been 
confounded. 

Though  the  species  of  the  plovers  are  very  numerous,  we 
do  not  find  any  thing  further  of  sufficient  interest  to  induce 
us  to  dwell  upon  them  any  longer  here. 

Our  figure  under  the  name  of  a  variety  of  the  Collared 
Plover,  the  Jamaicenais  of  Om.,  and  the  Noisy  Plover  of  the 
text,  is  from  a  specimen  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hennah,  from  South  America,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  top  and  hind  part  of  the  head,  the  cheeks  from  the  base 
of  the  upper  mandible,  the  back  and  smaller  wing-ooverts, 
and  tail,  are  reddish-brown  of  different  degrees  of  intensity  ; 
the  forehead,  breast,  belly,  vent,  thighs,  tip  of  the  tail-feathers, 
and  of  the  larger  wing-coverts,  a  band  across  the  wing,  and  a 
broad  collar  from  the  chin  round  the  throat,  are  white; 
beneath  the  white  is  another  still  broader,  of  black ;  and 
below  that,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  are  several  small 
black  and  white  undulations. 

Brisson  first  distinguished  and  established  the  genus  of  the 
Lapwing,  though,  subsequently  to  his  time,  the  birds  com- 
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posing  it  have  been  classed  with  tringa  by  Linnaeus  and 
Latham,  and  with  the  jacanas  by  Gmelin  and  Lac^p^de. 
Their  generic  characters  are  these:  the  bill  short,  compressed, 
straight,  slender,  and  swelled  at  the  extremity  of  the  two 
mandibles,  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  very  much  widened 
by  the  prolongation  of  the  nasal  furrow;  nostrils  cleft  length- 
wise in  the  membrane  of  the  furrow;  wings  sharp;  first 
remex  the  shortest,  fourth  and  fifth  the  longest ;  carpus  of 
the  wing  sometimes  provided  with  a  sharp  spur;  tarsi, 
narrow,  of  moderate  size,  with  three  toes  before,  and  a  thumb 
scarcely  touching  the  ground. 

The  body  of  the  lapwing  is  massive,  and  all  the  species 
resemble  one  another  in  their  port  and  appearance.  They 
live,  in  flocks,  in  humid  meadows,  and  on  the  borders  of  rivers. 
Their  manners  are  pretty  analogous  to  those  of  the  plovers, 
and,  like  them,  they  feed  on  worms,  frog-spawn,  &c.,  and 
even  on  the  germs  of  tender  plants. 

The  habits  of  the  foreign  species  are  not*  yet  perfectly 
known.  The  European  are  birds  of  passage,  and  live  in 
large  flocks.  These  birds  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

From  the  lapwings,  properly  so  called,  has  been  separated 
the  Sqtuitarola^  named  by  Latham  the  Grey  Sandpiper.  Its 
distinctive  character  is,  that  the  first  remex  is  the  longest,  and 
the  thumb  a  mere  rudiment ;  the  latter  is  more  developed  in 
the  lapwings  proper,  and  they  have  the  fourth  and  fifth 
remiges  the  longest. 

This  bird  has  been  described  by  Omelin  under  three  names, 
and  figured  three  times,  in  the  <<  Planches  Enluminees^  of 
Buflbn,  according  to  the  modifications  of  the  plumage,  which 
varies  at  different  ages.  The  last  mentioned  author  has  given 
it  the  name  of  vanneau  pfumer^  to  mark  at  once  its  analogies 
with  tlie  species  of  the  two  genera  of  the  lapwings  and  the 
plovers.     It  is  thought  by  some,  that  Aristotle  speaks  of  this 
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bird  under  the  denomination  of  pardalisj  though  it  may  be 
the  golden  plover  which  that  author  has  in  view.  Squata- 
Tola  is  the  Venetian  name  of  the  bird. 

The  grey  sandpiper,  or  grey  plover,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called  in  England,  inhabits  all  Europe,  a  portion  of  Asia,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  North  America.  Its  habitual  sojourn 
is  the  sea-shore  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  the  miry  bor- 
ders of  salt  lakes  and  marshes.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage  in  all 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  It  lives  on  earth-worms, 
small  mollusca,  and  insects.  It  nestles  in  the  North,  where 
the  female  lays  four  eggs,  of  a  very  clear  olive-colour,  spotted 
with  black. 

Of  the  Lapwings  proper  we  have  but  one  species  in 
Europe.  The  Lapwing  Sandpiper^  of  Latham,  Tringa 
Vanellus  of  Linnaeus,  and  Vanellua  Cristatus  of  Meyer  and 
Temminck.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  birds  of  our 
countries,  both  by  its  plumage,  and  the  elegant  crest,  which, 
arising  from  the  occiput,  falls  gracefully  over  its  back,  being 
a  little  raised  towards  the  extremity. 

The  plumage  of  this  lapwing  varies  with  age ;  the  young 
have  the  tuft  not  so  long  as  the  adult.  The  black  tints  of 
the  throat  and  chest  are  less  deep  in  the  female. 

The  name  lapwing  is  obviously  derived  from  the  noise 
made  by  this  bird  in  flying.  The  French  name,  vanneau^  is 
still  more  expressive  of  this  noise,  which  resembles  the  souncf 
of  a  fan  or  van,  used  in  winnowing  com.  From  this  also 
comes  the  Latin,  vanellus.  The  Oreeks  called  this  bird  a?x, 
or  (ega,  in  reference  to  its  cry  ;  but  they  also  named  it  ra»»i 
ay^iof,  or  wild  peacock,  a  designation  partly  preserved  by  the 
Italians,  who,  at  the  present  day,  apply  to  it  the  diminutive, 
paonzello  or  pavonzino. 

The  lapwing,  in  rising  from  the  ground,  and  taking  its 
flight,  utters  a  little  cry,  which  may  be  well  expressed  by  the 
French  word  div-huity  and  which  has  occasioned  the  bird  to 
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be  so  named  in  many  provinces  of  France.  Its  flight  is  power- 
ful, of  long  endurance,  and  of  very  considerable  elevation. 
When  it  traverses  the  meadows^  it  is  accustomed  to  proceed 
from  place  to  place  by  little  jumps.  Its  vivacity  is  consider- 
able ;  it  keeps  perpetually  in  motion,  and  hovers  and  sports  in 
the  air  in  a  variety  of  fashions.  It  holds  itself  continually  in 
different  positions,  sometimes  with  the  belly  upwards  or  side- 
ways, and  the  wings  in  a  perpendicular  direction ;  and  few 
birds  display  more  grace  and  agility  than  this,  in  its  various 
evolutions. 

The  lapwings  are  called  in  some  parts  of  England  green 
plovers,  and  they  remain  here  the  whole  year.  In  France, 
they  arrive  in  large  flocks,  which  settle  in  the  meadows,  at 
the  commencement  of  March,  or  towards  the  end  of  February. 
Their  aliment  principally  consists  of  terrestrial  worms,  &c., 
which  are  plentiful  at  this  season,  and  which  they  draw  from 
the  ground  with  great  dexterity.  When  they  have  fed,  they 
are  observed  to  withdraw  to  dykes  or  ponds,  to  wash  their 
bills  which  are  filled  with  earth.  Their  manners  are  very 
wild,  and  being  perpetually  on  the  alarm,  they  retreat  on  the 
slightest  noise  in  their  neighbourhood  to  which  they  are  not 
accustomed,  and  fly  at  the  sight  of  a  man,  though  he  even  be 
at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  males  dispute  with  great  bitterness  and  obstinacy  for 
the  possession  of  the  females.  These  last,  when  fecundated, 
lay,  in  the  month  of  April,  three  or  four  oblong  eggs,  of  a 
sombre-green,  spotted  with  black,  which  they  deposit  on  little, 
clods  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  marshy  grounds,  which 
they  usuaUy  select  for  their  habitation ;  this  nest  is  quite 
open,  and  the  bird  is  in  the  habit  of  merely  cutting  the  grass, 
and  forming  a  small  rounded  space  of  the  necessary  dimen- 
sions. The  lapwings  sit  on  their  eggs  for  four-and-twenty 
days.  The  young,  when  scarcely  excluded,  run  in  the  grass ; 
when  they  are  stronger,  the  flocks  of   lapwings,  scattered 
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through  the  marshes  in  isolated  families,  unite,  and  form  bands 
of  five  or  six  hundred  individuals,  preparatory  to  their  depar- 
ture from  France  in  the  month  of  October ;  in  that  month 
these  birds  are  very  fat,  because  their  aliment  is  mcNre  abundant, 
and  can  be  obtained  with  greater  facility.  Acccwding  to 
Olina,  the  lapwing  remains  all  the  winter  in  Italy. 

The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  in  estimation,  though  generally 
speaking,  it  is  lean  and  dry.  Some  persons  have  succeeded 
in  rearing  them  in  a  state  of  domestication,  feeding  them  with 
beefs  heart,  cut  into  filaments.  The  eggs  are  said  to  have  a 
delicious  flavour. 

The  lapwing  not  only  feeds  on  worms,  but  also  on  spiders, 
caterpillars,  small  snails,  and  insects  of  every  kind,  so  that  it 
renders  a  real  service  to  agriculture  by  clearing  the  ground 
of  a  number  of  pernicious  little  animals. 

This  species  of  lapwing  is  extended  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe.  It  is  found  in  Kamtschatka,  where  the  month  of 
October  is  called  the  month  of  lapwings :  this  is  the  time  of 
their  departure  from  that  country.  Pallas  has  met  with 
them  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the  North  of  Asia. 
Sonnini  has  seen  them  in  the  marshy  parts  of  Egypt ;  and 
other  travellers  have  met  with  them  in  China,  and  in  the 
different  provinces  of  Persia. 

Among  the  foreign  lapwings  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Vanel^ 
Itis  Cayanensis.  Parra  of  Linnaeus,  Cayenne  Sandpiper  of 
Latham.  This  lapwing  approaches  to  that  of  Europe  in  the 
tone  and  mass  of  its  colours,  and  in  its  size  and  tuft ;  but  it 
stands  higher,  and  is  armed  with  a  spur  at  the  fold  of  the 
wing.  The  names  of  terutero,  or  teteuj  under  which  M. 
d^Azara  has  described  this  lapwing,  express  the  cries  which 
it  frequently  repeats  with  a  loud  voice,  and  which  are  suffi- 
ciently troublesome  and  sharp ;  it  also  sends  forth  the  same 
cries  during  the  night,  if  it  hear  any  noise.  This  is  the  ofuo- 
peazo  teruteroj  or  teteu,  of  d^Azara ;  the  first  name  is  that 
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which  it  bears  at  Buenos  Ajrres,  and  the  second  is  in  use  in 
Paraguay.  This  species  is  very  common  in  those  countries, 
and  sedentary  there.  It  neither  frequents  waters  nor  woods, 
and  never  rests  but  on  the  ground.  These  birds  are  usually 
seen  in  couples.  Their  flight  is  neither  rapid,  nor  elevated, 
though  sometimes  it  is  considerably  prolonged.  These  lap- 
wings make  curvettings  in  the  air,  sometimes  holding  them- 
selves sideways,  sometimes  with  the  belly  upward.  Th^ 
walk  with  short  and  frequent  steps,  the  head  and  neck  remain- 
ing unmoved.  They  are  far  from  being  wild  or  distrustful, 
and  will  fly  round  people  as  they  walk  along,  as  if  desirous 
of  assailing  them  with  their  bills ;  they  do  the  same  thing 
when  they  behold  the  caracara,  or  any  other  bird,  or  quad- 
ruped, approaching  their  nests.  The  females  lay  in  the  mid- 
dle of  October  or  November,  and  the  eggs  are  four  at  the 
most,  of  a  dear  olive-colour,  marbled  with  black ;  the  female 
deposits  them  on  some  blades  of  grass,  and  sometimes  even  on 
the  ground  itself.  The  little  ones  follow  the  parents  as  soon 
as  they  are  bom.  When  any  one  approaches  the  young,  the 
old  ones  cry  out  with  all  their  force,  extend  their  wings, 
suffering  them  to  trail  along,  and  begin  to  run  and  flutter,  for 
the  purpose  of  misleading  or  removing  the  object  of  their 
fear,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  judge,  from  their  gestures,  if  their 
eggs  or  young  ones  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  they  per- 
ceive that  any  person  is  about  to  carry  off  their  progeny,  they 
become  furious,  and  assail  the  robber  so  closely  as  even  to 
touch  his  hat. 

Another  lapwing,  a  native  of  Senegal,  Vanelius  Senegaluay 
has  a  habit  worth  remarking  here.  As  soon  as  those  birds 
behold  a  man,  they  commence  to  cry  with  all  the  force  of 
their  voice,  and  to  hover  round  him,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
warning  the  other  birds,  which,  the  instant  they  hear  them, 
take  to  flight  and  escape.  They  thus  prove  a  serious  annoy- 
ance to  the  hunters.    From  this  circumstance  the  French 
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settlers  in  Senegal  give  them  the  name  of  criarda.      The 
Negroes  call  them  nei-net 

The  OrsTEE  Catchers  frequent  the  sea-shore,  rocks, 
naked  strands,  redfs,  &c.  When  the  sea  rises,  they  retire 
before  the  tide ;  when  it  ebbs,  they  follow  the  reflux,  grope  in 
the  moist  sand  for  marine-worms,  oysters,  and  other  shell 
animals,  on  which  they  feed.  They  also  live  on  star-fish, 
crabs,  and  other  cmstacea.  Their  bill  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  break  the  fragments  of  calcareous  stone,  which  the  phdades 
hare  detached  from  the  banks,  in  order  that  they  may  eat  the 
young  animals  therein  contained.  This  bill  is  so  conformed 
that  these  birds  can  open  oysters  with  it,  without  finding  any 
obstacle  in  the  trenchant  edges  of  their  shells. 

The  oyster-catchers  make  no  nest ;  they  deposit  their  eggs 
on  the  naked  saoid,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  waters;  they  chuse 
for  this  purpose  the  elevated  parts  of  downs,  and  places 
covered  with  the  debris  of  shells.  They  generally  lay  about 
five  eggs,  and  the  incubation  lasts  twenty  or  twenty-one  days. 
The  oysters-eaters  are  foimd,  both  in  the  old  and  new  con- 
tinents, and  are  also  inhabitants  of  Polynesia  and  Australia. 

The  Common  or  Pied  Oyster-catcher  {Hcsmatopue  Ostrak' 
gus)j  has  been  sometimes  called  the  sea  magpie,  in  consequence 
of  its  black  and  white  plumage,  and  the  continual  ncMse  which 
these  birds  make,  especially  when  they  are  in  flocks.  This 
sharp  and  short  cry,  which  they  repeat  incessamtly,  is  r&- 
douUed  at  the  sight  of  man ;  accordingly,  fowlers  at^  not 
fond  of  meeting  with  these  birds,  for  their  cry  is  a  signal  of 
•alarm  to  the  other  water-fowl. 

These  grallse  visit  daily  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  the 
fishermen  cast  away  the  intestines  of  the  flat-fish,  because  they 
find  among  them  an  abundance  of  the  small  shdl  animals 
which  these  fishes  have  devoured.  They  do  considerable 
injury  to  the  fishermen  themselves,  for  as  soon  as  the  sea  ebbs, 
and  before  the  latter  have  time  to  get  to  their  nets,  these 
birds  fall  upon  the  fish  which  are  caught,  and  tear  open  their 
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bellies  in  search  of  the  shell-fish,  which  they  may  contain. 
The  flesh  of  the  oyster-batcher  is  Uack  and  hard,  and  has  a 
fishy  taste.  Some  people,  however,  think  it  agreeable,  while 
others  reject  it  altogether — so  true  is  it,  that  there  is  no  dis- 
puting about  tastes.  The  flesh  of  the  young  is,  at  all  events, 
more  eatable  than  that  of  the  <Jd. 

The  four  or  five  eggs  laid  by  the  oysler-catchw  are 
greyish,  and  spotted  with  black.  The  female  does  not  cxyver 
them  very  assiduously.  She  does  in  this  respect,  says  BuflVm, 
what  almost  all  birds  frequenting  the  sea  coasts  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing ;  she  leaves,  during  a  portion  of  the  day,  the 
care  of  keeping  the  eggs  warm  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  quitting 
them  usually  at  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  and  not  returning 
before  three  in  the  afternoon,  excepting  it  should  happen  to 
rain.  A  down  of  a  brownish-grey  covers  the  young  ones  at  the 
time  of  their  exclusion ;  from  the  very  first  day  they  begin  to 
trail  themselves  along ;  in  a  very  little  time  they  can  run ;  and 
then  they  conceal  themselves  in  tufts  of  herbage,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  them  out. 

This  species  is  spread  throughout  Europe,  and  is  sometimes 
seen  in  pretty  numerous  flocks,  in  France,  on  the  sea-coasts, 
where  it  is  even  found  to  nestle.  It  is  common  in  Great  Britain, 
particularly  on  our  western  coasts.  Oyster^catcheis  are  also 
to  be  found  in  Gothland,  in  the  islands  of  Denmark,  as  far  as 
Iceland,  and  in  Norway  ;  they  are  spread  •ver  the  shcnes  of 
the  Caspian  Sea ;  they  also  frequent  North  America,  and  the 
extremities  of  its  southern  coasts.  Dampier  declares  that  he 
has  met  them  on  the  shores  of  New  Holland,  but  it.  is  not 
improbable  that  he  may  have  confounded  them  with  distinct 
races,  or  varieties  since  observed. 

The  Coursers  are  peculiar  to  the  coasts  of  Aaia  and 
Africa.  Of  their  history  nothing  is  known,  excepting  that 
they  frequent  the  sea-shore«  and  run  with  extreme  rapidity. 

The  single  species  which  constitutes  the  genus  Cariama, 
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was  but  little  known  before  the  time  of  M.  D^Azara.  To  that 
judicious  naturalist,  however,  we  are  indebted  for  details  con- 
cerning its  mode  of  life,  which  leave  us  nothing  more  to  wish 
for,  and  which  prove  that  it  is  not  a  bird  frequenthig  marshes^ 
and  living  on  fish  and  aquatic  reptiles.  On  the  contrary,  it 
does  not  sojourn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  waters,  nor  even  in 
low  grounds.  It  frequents  the  borders  of  dry  and  lofty 
forests,  and  stony  hills  in  preference.  Its  aliment  is  com- 
posed of  terrestrial  reptiles  and  insects.  M.  D^Azara  is  per- 
suaded that  it  never  drinks,  and  eats  no  grain  of  any  kind. 
These  birds  are  met  in  pairs,  or  in  small  flocks ;  they  fly  on 
the  approach  of  man  to  a  very  great  distance,  and  never 
betake  themselves  to  their  wings  but  as  a  resource  in  the  last 
extremity  of  danger. 

The  Brazilian  Cariamay  which  is  sometimes  domesticated, 
carries  its  neck  stiff  and  vertical,  and  the  head  always  raised. 
Its  look  is  proud  and  disdainful,  its  gait  grave  and  measured. 
When  it  entertains  any  suspicion  of  danger,  it  examines  all 
around  it  with  great  attention  before  it  decides  whether  to  stop 
or  run  away.  This  last  is  its  only  mode  of  defence,  and  it  never 
attacks  or  disturbs  any  other  bird. 

The  natives  of  Paraguay  give  it  the  appellation  of  SariOj 
and  the  Brazilians  call  it  Cariama;  both  names  have  relation 
to  its  shrill  cry,  not  unlike  that  of  a  young  turkey,  but  so 
loud,  that  it  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  We 
are  told,  that  its  flesh  is  delicate,  and  the  Spaniards,  in  con- 
sequence, have  called  it  a  pheasant.  It  is  rare  in  Paraguay, 
and  is  not  found  towards  the  river  De  la  Plata. 

We  now  come  to  our  author^s  family  of  the  Gultibostbes  ; 
the  first  tribe  of  which,  forming  in  itself  a  great  genus,  is 
the  Cbanes. 

These  birds  were  ranged  by  Linnasus  in  his  genus  ArdeOy 
and  not  distinguished  from  the  herons,  which,  however, 
differ  from  them,  especially  by  the  bill,  open  as  far  as  under 
the  eyes ;  the  denticulation  on*  the  internal  edge  of  the  daw  of 
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the  middle  toe ;  the  length  of  the  thumb,  which  rests  several 
articulations  on  the  ground ;  and  by  the  existence  of  a  single 
coecum.  The  generic  character  of  Orus  are,  a  bill  straight, 
compressed,  little  cleft,  the  point  of  which  is  in  an  elongated 
cone,  and  the  edges  either  smooth,  or  a  little  emarginated. 
The  upper  mandible  furrowed  on  the  sides ;  the  membranous 
foss  of  the  nostrils  wide,  and  occupying  nearly  one-half  the 
length  of  the  bill ;  the  tongue  fleshy,  broad,  and  pointed ; 
the  wings  composed  of  twenty-four  quills ;  the  legs  scaled  or 
shielded :  the  external  of  the  three  front  toes  united  by  its 
base  to  the  middle;  the  thumb  scarcely  touching  the  ground; 
the  claws  short,  somewhat  obtuse,  and  none  of  them  denti- 
culated, &c. 

Although  the  cranes  are  at  once  insectivorous  and  granivo* 
rous,  their  habits  are  more  terrestrial  than  those  of  the  herons, 
storks,  &c.,  and  their  aliment,  more  vegetable,  consists  in  the 
grains  and  plants  which  grow  in  marshy  places,  to  which  they 
add  insects,  worms,  firogs,  and  lizards.  They  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  but  a  moderate  temperature  appears  to 
suit  them  best ;  they  seek  the  south  in  winter,  but  never  fix 
under  the  torrid  zone,  and  in  summer  they  prefer  the  north. 
We  might  perhaps  generalize  more  here  on  this  tribe  of  birds ; 
but  as  the  majority  of  observations  concerning  them  have  been 
made  upon  the  common  crane,  it  may  be  as  well  to  insert 
what  we  have  to  remark  in  this  way,  in  our  account  of  that 
species* 

The  Agamis,  after  the  example  of  Pallas,  have  been 
placed  by  M.  Cuvier  as  a  subdivision  of  the  head  of  the 
cranes.  Their  generic  character  consists  in  a  conical,  some- 
what convex,  and  sharp  bill,  the  upp^  mandible  longer  than 
the  lower ;  the  nostrils  oval  and  very  open ;  the  tongue  car- 
tilaginous, flatted,  and  fringed  at  the  extremity ;  the  tarsi  de- 
vated ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  devoid  of  feathers ;  four 
divided  toes,  of  which  the  hinder  one  does  not  touch  the  ground. 

It  may  be  remarkedj  that  other  authors  have  placed  this 
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subgenus  among  the  gallinse,  to  which  indeed  its  natural 
hahits  appear  to  approximate  it. 

The  Agami  of  America,  as  some  writers  call  it,  (i*«>- 
phia  Crepitans,')  is  the  Caracara  of  Buf^fi,  but  not 
of  Marcgrave ;  it  is  called  Camy  Camy  at  SniiifiliA.  '^lese 
birds,  which  are  never  seen  in  marshes,  on  the  borders  of 
waters,  or  on  the  sea-shore,  are  spread  through  the  moun- 
tainous forests  of  the  hottest  parts  of  South  America, 
where  they  live  on  wild  fruits.  en   met  in 

numerous   flocks  in  the  interior  )f  Guiana, 

but  they  do  not  love  open  am  es.     Some- 

times   they   run    with   rapidity  Ik    with   s 

grave  step,  and  sometimes  bout  often  stand 

on  one  foot,  like  the  storks ;  and  fiat  of  those 

birds,  assumes  various  attitudes.  I  tail,  more 

especially,  being  very  short,  thd       ^  ^     and  when, 

though  by  no  means  of  a  distrustful  character,  they  fly  from 
the  fowler,  they  are  soon  observed  to  alight  at  a  litde  dis- 
tance on  the  ground,  or  on  the  lowest  branches  of  trees,  wha% 
they  are  easily  caught ;  but,  more  generally,  in  case  of  a  sur- 
prisal,  these  birds  have  recourse  to  their  speed  in  running  for 
security,  and  their  starting  is  always  preceded  by  a  sharp 
cry.  They  construct  no  nests,  but  form  a  hollow  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  in  which  the  female  lays  from  ten  to  sixteen  eggs,  of 
a  clear-green,  nearly  spherical,  and  more  bulky  than  those  of 
hens.     They  breed  twice  or  three  times  a  year. 

The  name  of  Trumpet  Bird,  has  been  given  to  the  Agami, 
from  a  peculiar  faculty  which  it  possesses  of  producing  deep 
sounds,  not  unlike  some  tones  of  a  trumpet.  The  Oreek- 
formed  name  paophia  from  Htx^c,  (to  make  a  noise,)  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it  for  the  same  reason ;  this  noise  was 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  anus,  but,  in  fact,  it  originates 
fnnn  a  peculiar  conformation  of  the  trachea  and  the  lungs, 
and  is  heard  only  through  the  tissue  of  the  membranes  and 
flesh,  and  produces  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  the  grumbling 
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of  the  intestines.  Our  readers  will  remember,  that  in  our 
supplement  to  the  last  order,  we  noticed  a  similar  phenomenon 
in  one  of  the  hocoos.  The  noise  made  by  turkey-cocks  pre- 
liminary to  their  cry,  and  the  cooing  of  pigeons,  which  is 
executed  without  opening  the  bill,  differ  from  this  only  by 
being  produced  in  a  less  low  and  distant  part  of  the  throat 

The  agami  is  very  easily  tamed,  and  will  even  attach  itself 
to  the  person  who  takes  care  of  it,  with  as  much  affection  and 
fidelity  as  a  dog.  It  obeys  the  voice  of  its  master,  follows  or 
precedes  him,  bestows  caresses  upon  him ;  and  testifies,  after 
his  absence,  the  joy  with  which  it  is  inspired  by  his  return.  It 
is  very  susceptible  of  jealousy,  and  will  drive  strange  animals 
away,  not  fearing  even  cats  and  dogs,  whose  attacks  it  evades 
by  raising  itself  in  the  air,  and  then  it  will  harass  them,  by 
descending  upon  them,  and  striking  them  violently  with  its 
bill.  It  takes  great  pleasure,  like  the  cat,  in  having  its  head 
and  neck  scratched,  and  grows  importunate  in  its  demands 
for  a  renewal  of  this  gratification.  Like  the  dog,  it  knows 
the  friends  of  the  house,  and  hurries  out  to  greet  them ;  but 
when  displeased  with  any  persons,  it  will  strike  at  their  legs 
with  its  bill,  and  pursue  them  to  a  great  distance  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  anger.  It  goes  out  alone,  proceeds  very  far 
without  losing  itself,  and  invariably  returns  to  its  master. 
Those  which  run  through  the  streets  in  the  town  of  Cayenne^ 
will  sometimes  attach  themselves  to  a  passenger,  and  follow 
him  every  where.  It  is  even  said,  that  the  agami  will  accom- 
pany flocks  of  sheep,  the  care  of  which  is  confided  to  it,  to 
the  pasture,  and  bring  them  back  in  the  evening  to  the 
habitation  of  their  owner.  It  is,  however,  more  certainly 
known,  that  in  the  poultry-yard  it  makes  itself  master  of  the 
hens,  and  other  domestic  birds,  obliging  the  laggers  to  enter 
the  lodging  prepared  for  them  in  the  evening,  and  then 
going  itself  to  repose  upon  a  roof,  or  on  some  neighbouring 

tree. 

When  the  agamis  are  very  young,  they  prefer  small  worms 
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and  meat ;  the  old  ones  readily  eat  grain  of  all  kinds  and 
bread.  The  flesh  of  the  young,  without  being  very  succulent, 
has  yet  an  agreeable  flavour ;  but  that  of  the  old  ones  is 
black,  and  invariably  hard  and  indigestible. 

The  sagacious  instinct  of  the  agami,  and  its  social  manners, 
have  suggested  to  many  naturalists  the  desire  of  seeing  it 
habituated  to  our  Europeiin  climates,  and  domesticated  among 
us.  The  experiment  should  first  be  tried  in  our  most  tem- 
perate regions,  and  a  suflicient  space,  and  a  situation  suitable 
to  their  habits,  be  allotted  to  the  individuals  imported,  so  that 
they  might  thrive  and  multiply. 

It  is  quite  evident,  from  all  that  we  have  now  stated,  con- 
cerning the  agami,  that  it  has  no  business  in  the  place  which 
it  occupies  in  the  systems  of  naturalists.  The  length  of  its 
legs  alone  entitle  it  to  be  ranked  with  the  grallie,  or  long- 
legged  birds ;  but  to  fix  it  among  the  waders^  or  water  birds, 
is  truly  absurd.  Its  habits,  its  manners,  many  points  of  its  con- 
formation, the  very  kind  of  noise  above  mentioned  which  it 
produces,  its  docile  and  social  character,  the  nature  of 
its  aliment,  and  the  places  which  it  inhabits  by  preference,  all 
most  clearly  link  it  with  the  gallinae.  Yet  perhaps  the  con- 
formation of  its  digestive  organs  will  not  permit  us  to  place  it 
exactly  in  that  order.  This  bird,  in  fact,  only  furnishes  an 
additional  proof  of  the  diflBiculty,  or  rather  the  impossibility, 
of  making  Nature  bend  to  our  artificial  systems,  or  even  of  fol- 
lowing her  through  the  endless  variations  and  connexions  of 
existence,  in  the  methods  which  we  have  termed  natural.  This, 
however,  affords  no  reason  for  abandoning  such  methods. 
Every  approximation  to  a  more  accurate  picture  of  creation 
as  it  is,  is  a  step  gained  in  the  progress  of  true  science. 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  agami,  we  almost  feel  tempted 
to  accuse  Nature  of  partiality,  in  having  fixed  this  elegant  and 
and  social  bird  in  the  depth  of  remote  and  deserted  fcnnests. 
But,  to  speak  with  propriety,  there  are  no  deserts  in  nature. 
It  is  man,  who,  in  the   pride  of  his   heart,   and  the  nar- 
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rowneflB  of  his  understanding,  has  impofled  this  contemp- 
tuous appellation  on  those  portions  of  the  globe  which 
are  yet  sacred  from  his  invasion.  Such  was  once  the  case 
with  those  tracts  of  territory  which  he  has  long  reduced 
to  cultivation,  and  the  time  must  come,  when  he  will 
subdue  in  the  same  manner,  every  habitable  comer  of 
the  earth.  Those  vast  solitudes  of  South  America,  those 
immense  and  ancient  forests,  which  fall  and  are  renewed 
without  his  intervention,  will  one  day  disappear.  Miglity 
edifices  will  be  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  those  gigantic  chil- 
dren  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  fresh  and  humid  soil 
will  be  dried  up,  and  become  the  beaten  track  of  human 
population,  and  support  the  weight  of  towns  and  cities. 
Numerous  habitations  will  replace  the  rarely  scattered  huts 
of  tribes  yet  uncivilized.  Culture  will  prevail  over  the  lands 
iriiioh  are  now  spontaneously  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
plants ;  then,  perhaps,  the  species  of  which  we  are  writing 
will  be  destroyed  for  ever,  or  reduced  to  the  slavidi  exist- 
ence which  man  calls  domestication. 

Among  foreign  cranes  we  must  first  notice,  following  the 
order  of  the  text,  the  Jrdea  Pavamnay  Crowned  Heron  oi 
Latham. 

This  bird,  which  was  brought  into  Europe  about  the  fif- 
teenth century,  from  that  part  of  the  African  coast  then  disco- 
vered, owes  its  name  to  the  tuft  of  hairs  which  it  can  display  at 
pleasure,  spreading  over  the  occiput.  The  gait  of  this  crane 
is  noble,  and  its  form  elegant.     It  is  about  four  feet  high. 

The  crowned  heron  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  warmest  cli- 
mates. It  is  found  in  Africa,  especially  in  the  countries  of 
Oambra,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  Fida,  at  Cape  Yerd,  in 
Whida,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  of  Pouny,  in 
Guinea,  The  Africans,  who  hold  it  in  high  veneration,  call 
it  the  herald  of  the  Fetish,  because  it  makes  a«oise  with  its 
wings  something  like  the  sound  of  a  French  horn.    This 
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bird  comes  sometimes  into  the  inland,  to  feed  on  heifas  and 
gather  grains.  It  also  frequents  inundated  places  to  catdi 
small  fish,  and  feeds  moreover  on  earth-worms  and  insects. 
Its  ordinary  walk  is  slow ;  but  when  it  avails  itself  of  the 
assistance  of  the  wind,  and  extends  its  wings,  it  can  run  with 
great  swiftness.  Its  flight  is  also  greatly  devated,  powerful, 
and  sustained.  It  perches  in  some  exposed  place  in  the  open 
air,  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  like  the  peacock,  which  it 
resembles  in  its  cry,  as  well  as  in  its  crest.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances it  has  been  named  marine  peacock,  short-tailed 
peacock,  &c. ;  and  the  Latin  epithet  patHmina  has  been 
applied  to  it.  It  has  been  also  very  gratuitously  termed 
Gnu  Balearica^  for  nothing  proves  that  there  is  any  analogy 
between  it  and  the  Balearic  crane  of  Pliny,  or  that  it  ever 
inhabited  the  islands  from  which  this  name  is  taken. 

.  The  crowned  heron  is  a  mild  and  peaceable  bird  in  its  dis* 
position ;  it  approaches  man  with  confidence,  and  even  pleiu 
«ure ;  and  we  are  assured,  that  at  Ciqpe  V erd  it  is  half 
domesticated,  and  wiU  come  to  eat  grain  mth  the  poultry  in 
farm-yards.  Bufibn,  who  brought  up  in  his  garden  an  indi- 
vidual which  was  sent  to  him  from  Guinea,  says  that  it  used 
to  peck  the  hearts  of  lettuces  axid  other  plants,  but  the  food 
which  it  preferred  was  boiled  rice.  Besides  the  sonorous  cry 
resembling  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  or  horn,  it  also  makes  a 
sort  of  internal  noise,  something  like,  though  louder,  than  the 
clocking  of  a  hen. 

This  bird  was  fond  of  exditing  attention,  and  would  foUow 
the  persons  who  approached  him.  In  a  state  of  repose  it  rested 
on  one  leg,  holding  its  neck  folded  round,  and  the  body 
rathar  sunk  down ;  but  on  the  slightest  occasion  of  disturb^ 
ance  or  surprise,  it  raised  its  head,  assumed  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, and  advanced  gravely  and  with  measured  steps.  Its 
legs  answered  the  purpose  of  ascending  any  elevation  very 
well ;  but  when  obliged  to  descend,  it  would  unfold  its  wings 
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to  shoot  oiF,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  hare  them  clipped 
from  time  to  time.  During  the  winter  of  1778  ^^  chose  the 
shelter  of  a  chamber  with  a  fire  in  it,  to  pass  the  night ;  but 
it  resisted  wonderfully  well  the  rigours  of  a  dimate  so  Tery 
different  from  its  own.  From  experiments  made  at  Versailles 
on  several  of  the  following  species  whose  habitat  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  crowned  heron,  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  these  fine  birds  might  be  easily  accustomed  to  our 
European  climates,  and  brought  up  in  a  state  of  domes- 
tication. 

The  DemoiseUe  Heron,  Ardea  Virgo,  Grus  Virgo,  Demoi^ 
aelle  de  Namidie,  &c.,  owes  its  name  to  its  elegant  gait,  the 
ornamental  plumes  of  its  head,  and  certain  mimic  gestures 
which  it  makes, — ^inclining  its  head,  walking  with  a  kind  of 
ostentatious  air,  and  leaping  and  bounding  as  if  it  were  about 
to  dance.  All  these  peculiarities  of  the  demcMselle  of  Nu- 
midia  are  mentioned  by  many  ancient  writers ;  and  XenophoQ 
in  Athenaeus  speaks  of  a  stratagem  by  which  these  birds 
might  be  caught,  which  consisted  in  rubbing  one^s  self  with 
water  in  their  presence,  and  then  filling  the  vessel  with  glue 
before  going  away.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  acquaintance 
of  the  modems  with  this  species  is  comparatively  of  but 
recent  date.  They  at  first  confounded  it  with  the  Scops  and 
Otus  of  the  Oreeks,  Jsio  of  the  Latins,  in  consequence  of 
the  gestures  which  that  owl  makes  with  its  head,  and  by  mis- 
taking  its  ears  for  the  tuft  of  slender  threads  which  covers 
those  of  die  demoiselle.  M.  de  Savigny,  in  his  ohservafitons 
on  the  system  of  the  birds  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  demonstvates, 
with  much  acumen,  that  the  bird  in  question  here  is  the 
Crejc  of  the  Oreeks;  and  he  also  mentions  that  it  is  the 
Bibio,  or  Gms  Balearica,  and  Grus  Minor,  of  the  Latins, 
though  ornithologists  place  these  denominations  in  the  syno- 
nimy  of  the  preceding  species. 

These  birds  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
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in  the  interior  of  the  countries  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  ancient  Numidia ;  and  they  are 
obfterved  to  arrive  in  Egypt  at  the  epoch  of  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile.  Some  are  also  found  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian ;  but  it  is  invariably  marshy 
places  which  they  frequent  They  feed  indiiFerently  on 
grains,  insects,  worms,  shell-moUusca,  and  even  small  fishes, 
which  they  catch  with  great  dexterity.  Their  cry  resembles 
the  clamorous  tones  of  the  crane,  but  is  much  more  feeble, 
and  sharper. 

The  Common  Crane  (Grus  Cinerea)  is  remarkable  for 
the  strength  of  its  voice,  from  which  the  names  given  it  in 
many  languages  are  obviously  derived.  This  faculty  seems 
attributable  to  the  numerous  circumvolutions  of  the  trachea. 
It  appears,  in  fact,  from  the  observations  made  by  Duvemey, 
on  dissecting  an  African  crane,  that  the  trachea,  piercing  the 
sternum,  entered  there  profoundly ;  and,  after  having  formed 
many  knots,  wodt  out  by  the  same  aperture  to  proceed  to  the 
lungs.  It  has  been  since  ascertained,  that  in  the  female  the 
trachea  does  not  penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  breast  as  in  the 
male,  and  that  its  circumvolutions  are  much  less  numerous 
and  considerable. 

The  cranes,  though  aborigines  of  the  North,  visit  the  tem- 
perate regions,  and  advance  towards  those  of  the  South. 
The  ancients  seeing  them  arrive  alternately  from  both  the 
extremities  of  the  then  known  world,  named  them  equally 
Birds  of  Scythia,  and  Birds  of  Lybia.  As  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  alight  in  large  flocks  in  Thessaly,  Plato  has  deno- 
minated that  country  the  Pasture  of  the  Cranes.  Their 
pretended  combats  with  the  pigmies, 

**  That  small  infantry. 
Warring  on  cranes/' 

are  well  known ;  and  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  sudi  a 
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fable,  it  is  possible  that  the  latter  were  only  a  species  of  mon- 
keys or  apes.  These  birds,  quitting  Sweden,  Scotland,  the 
Orcades,  Podolia,  Lithuania,  and  all  northern  Europe,  come, 
in  the  autumnal  season,  and  settle  in  the  marshy  parts  of 
France,  Italy,  &c.,  pass  from  there  into  still  more  southern 
regions,  and,  returning  thence  in  spring,  bury  themselyes 
anew  in  the  cold  bosom  of  the  north. 

The  cranes,  whose  flight  is  very  elevated,  experience  some 
difficulty  in  taking  their  spring  from  the  ground.  They  run 
some  paces,  raise  themselves  a  little  at  first,  and  then  unfold 
a  powerful  and  rapid  wing.  They  form  in  the  air  very  nearly 
an  isosceles  triangle,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
the  element  with  greater  facility.  When  the  eagle  attacks 
them,  or  the  wind  is  likely  to  break  their  order,  they  dose  m 
circles.  Their  passage  often  takes  place  during  the  niji^t; 
but  their  sonorous  voice  announces  it,  and  the  chief  of  the 
troop  often  utters,  to  indicate  the  route  he  is  taking,  a  cry  of 
appeal,  to  which  all  his  followers  reispond.  The  clamorous 
noise  of  these  birds  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  andent 
poets:—' 


^  Quales  tub  nubibus  atris 


StrymoDiBB  dant  signs  graes,  atque  sthera  tranant 
Cum  sonitu,  fugiuntque  Noto6  clamore  secundo.** 

The  various  inflections  of  their  flight  have  been  regarded 
as  presage.s  of  the  weather,  and  indications  of  atmospheric 
temperature.  Their  cries  in  the  day-time  are  ominous  of 
rain,  and,  according  to  the  poet  just  cited— - 


ilium  mu^gentem  vallibua  imis 


More    noisy    clamours    announce   the  coming   tempest; 
a  steady  and  elevated  flight  in  the  morning  or  evening,  f<Hr« 
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bodes  sefene  weather;  a  lower  flight,  or  a  retreat  to  the 
earth,  is  the  8]nnptoin  of  a  storm. 

The  cranes,  wheo  assembled  for  repose  during  the  night, 
sleep  with  their  head  undor  the  wing;  but  one  of  them  always 
watches  with  his  head  raised,  to  give  the  signal  of  alarm  in 
case  of  i^proaching  danger. 

It  is  ill  the  low  grounds  and  marshes  of  the  northem 
countries  that  the  cranes  on  their  return  build  their  nests. 
These  aie  placed  on  small  eadnenoes  of  turf,  and  constructed 
with  reeds  and  grass  interlaced.  Here  the  female  lays  two 
eggs  of  a  greenisb^ish  colour,  and  she  covers  them  standing 
up.  The  male  partakes  the  cares  of  incubaticm ;  and  which- 
ever of  the  birds  is  not  engaged  in  this  function,  watches  at 
a  little  distance  for  the  security  of  the  other.  Their  attach- 
ment for  their  young  is  so  great  that  the  white  crane  of 
Siberia  will  rush  even  upon  men  who  approach  the  nest,  and 
not  unfrequently  succeed  in  driving  them  away. 

The  flesh  of  the  young  is  delicate ;  it  used  to .  constitute 
one  of  the  dishes  at  the  banquets  of  Rome^  and  was  sold  in 
the  markets  of  that  city.  The  same  was  once  the  case  in 
England,  where,  according  to  Willoughby  and  other  writers, 
these  birds  were  once  sufficiently  plentiful.  This,  however, 
is  no  longer  the  case,  for  they  are  very  rarely  seen  in  this 
country.  They  are  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  Steppes  of 
Tartary,  and  on  the  confines  of  Mongolia. 

The  crane  is  said  to  be  a  loag  lived  bird.  The  philosopher 
Leonicus  Thomaeus,  according  to  Paulus  Jovius,  kept  one 
alive  for  forty  years.  These  birds  can  be  taught  to  assume 
peculiar  gestures,  and  to  dance.  They  are  hunted  la  various 
ways;  but  as  it  is  not  easy  to  get  very  near  them,  the  most 
successful  method  of  killing  them  is  with  ball  cartridge. 

The  Caurliri  is  the  name  at  Cayenne  for  the  bird  repre^ 
sented  in  the  *^  Planches  Enlumin6es^  of  Buffon,  under  the 
name  of  Ctmrlan.  Omdin  and  Latham  have  placed  it  among 
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the  herons,  to  which  in  fact  it  approximates  in  size  much 
more  than  to  the  curlews,  and  from  which  it  differs  only  by  a 
very  slight  curvature  at  the  extremity  of  the  bill.  M. 
VieiUot  having  remarked  that  its  toes  were  entirely  sepa^ 
rated,  while  in  the  other  species  of  the  genus  Ardea  they  are 
united  at  the  base,  and  that  the  intermediate  claw,  pectinated 
in  the  latter  on  the  internal  edge,  was  dilated,  but  entire  in 
the  Courliriy  and  also  in  the  Carauy  a  bird  described  by  M. 
d^Azara,  which  presents  other  peculiarities,  has  made  a  dis- 
tinct genus  of  them  under  the  name  of  Aramua. 

The  manners  of  the  Ardea  Scohpacea  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  herons. 

There  is  another  species,  the  Carau  above-mentioned, 
AramuB  CaraUf  VieiUot,  common  in  Paraguay.  This  bird 
has  the  easy  and  light  walk  of  the  herons,  and  like  them  it 
lives  solitarily,  or  in  couples,  but  it  is  not  so  quick  and  viva- 
cious. It  does  not  conceal  itself,  and  instead  of  flying,  like 
the  herons,  only  as  a  last  resource,  and  then  but  for  a  short 
time,  it  rises  instantly  into  the  air  on  being  disturbed,  and 
remains  there  for  some  time  without  attempting  to  approach 
the  ground.  Its  wings  are  more  ample,  its  shoulders  broader, 
its  tail  and  bill  stronger,  its  neck  and  l^s  shorter,  and 
its  toes  longer  than  those  of  the  heron.  It  perches  on 
the  summit  of  trees,  and  lives  like  the  heron  on  the  products 
of  argillaceous  lands ;  but  it  does  not  enter  the  water  to  pro- 
cure its  subsistence,  and  eats  neither  fish  nor  serpents.  When 
its  attention  is  arrested  by  any  noise,  it  utters,  in  the  day-time, 
and  even  at  night,  the  syllables  earau^  with  a  piercing  voice, 
a  cry  which  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half.  M.  d^Azara  has  been  assured  that  this  bird  conceak 
its  nest  very  carefully  in  places  where  stagnant  waters 
abound.  The  female  lays  two  eggs,  and  the  little  ones  follow 
the  mother  immediately  after  being  bom. 

The  Caurale  is  a  bird  of  Guiana,  which  inhabits  the  banks 
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of  rivers,  and  has  been  placed  by  Omelin  with  the  herons, 

and  with  the  snipes  by  Latham.  Buffon,  who  finds  in  its 
feet  and  bill  some  resemblance  with  the  rail,  from  which  it 
differs  by  having  a  longer  tail,  invented  the  term  cauraley  to 
give  an  idea  of  its  characters.  M.  Illiger  has  made  a  dis- 
tinct genus  <^  it,  between  the  heron  and  the  umbre,  on  which 
he  has  imposed  the  name  Eurypygaj  which  indicates  the 
breadth  of  its  tail,  but  which  is  inconvenient  from  founding 
a  generic  distinction  on  a  character  purely  specific.  M.  Vieil- 
lot,  who  has  also  formed  a  genus  of  the  same  bird,  has  applied 
to  it  the  denomination  of  Heliasy  already  employed  by 
Opaelin  and  Latham  to  designate  the  known  species.  M. 
Temminck  also  makes  it  a  separate  genus ;  and  finally,  our 
author,  as  we  have  seen,  places  it  along  side  of  the  Cotirfirt, 
between  the  cranes  and  savacous. 

Hitherto  but  a  single  species  of  the  caurale  is  known, 
Ardea  Helias  of  Linnaeus  and  Omelin,  Scolopaa  HeKas  of 
Latham.  It  is  figured  in  the  ^<  Planches  £nlumin6es^  of 
Buffon.  This  bird  is  not  larger  than  a  partridge,  and  is 
named  by  the  Creoles  of  Cayenne,  Little  Peacock  of  the 
Ro9e$.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  its  description,  and 
its  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  snipes. 

The  Savacous  (Cancroma)  are  called  in  English,  Boat 
Bills  J  from  the  peculiar  form  and  breadth  of  the  bill.  They 
have  considerable  analogy  with  the  herons.  The  mandibles 
of  the  bill,  applied  one  against  the  other  by  the  concave  side, 
are  very  broad,  strong,  and  trenchant.  The  upper  one,  on 
which  two  deep  grooves  are  observable,  which  proceed  from 
the  nostrils,  is  terminated  by  a  hooked  point,  while  the  lower 
is  sharp.  The  nostrils  are  oblong,  longitudinal,  and  covered 
with  a  membrane,  and  there  is  a  membranous  pouch  under 
the  throat.  The  three  anterior  toes,  very  long,  are  united  at 
their  base  by  a  short  membrane,  and  the  posterior  touches 
the  ground  by  its  wh<de  extent.    The  daws  are  narrow  and 
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short ;  the  second,  third,  fovrth,  and  fifth  rcmiges  are  the 
longest. 

The  Boat-inllf  C,  Cochlearia,  which  is  found  in  the  hot  and 
humid  parts  of  South  America,  inhabits  the  inundated  savan- 
nahs, frequents  trees,  &c.  along  the  batiks  of  rivers,  where  the 
sea  tide  does  not  ascend  ;  accordingly,  although  the  name  caf»- 
croma  would  seem  to  indicate  that  crabs  formed  its  principal 
nutriment,  its  habitual  remoteness  from  the  sea  gives  us  rea- 
son to  think  that  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  lives  on  fish  of  the  fresh  water,  on  which  it  darts  in 
the  course  of  their  passage,  raising  itself  again  immediately, 
and  not  resting  on  the  stream.  In  walking  it  keeps  the  neck 
arched,  the  back  vaulted,  and  has  altogether  the  sad  and 
melancholy  air  of  the  heron.  When  it  is  caught  and  irri- 
tated it  gnashes  the  bill,  the  feathers  of  the  head  become 
erect,  and  it  darts  with  fury  on  the  object  of  its  anger.  As 
differences  have  been  remarked  in  the  plumage  of  different 
individuals,  it  was  at  first  supposed  with  Barr^re  and  Brisson 
that  there  were  many  species  of  the  boat-bill ;  and  in  the 
'^  Planches  Enluminoes^  of  Buffon,  38  and  869,  figures  are 
found,  one  of  which,  under  the  title  of  Savacau  Huppe  de 
Cayenne^  has  more  of  reddish-grey  than  bluisb-grey ;  and 
the  other,  under  the  denomination  of  Savacou  de  Cayenne^ 
has  the  entire  mantle  of  a  bluish-grey  white,  with  a  small 
black  zone  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  The  first  appears 
to  be  the  male,  and  the  second  the  female. 

We  now  come  to  the  division  of  the  Hebons.  This  genus 
of  birdsf  which  more  particularly  comprehends  the  species 
known  under  the  denominations  of  egrets,  bitterns,  crab- 
eaters,  &c.,  has  the  following  general  characters  The  bill 
longer  than  the  head,  robust,  sharp,  compressed  laterally, 
and  armed  in  many  of  them  with  denticulations,  turned  back- 
wards,  and  intended  to  retain  the  slippery  fish ;  the  upper 
mandible  furrowed  on  each  side  by  a  longitudinal  groove,  its 
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dnce  they  depart  and  return  in  the  different  seasons  and  at 
undetermined  periods,  according  to  the  temporary  abundance 
or  lack  of  food,  and  they  can  equally  support  the  extremes 
of  cold  and  heat  On  this  point,  however,  M.  Temminck 
does  not  agree  with  Mauduyt,  the  herons,  according  to  him« 
being  birds  of  periodical  pa^^age,  and  emigrating  in  large 
flocks.  The  great  majority  of  them  make  their  nests  on  ele- 
vated trees,  at  no  great  distance  from  rivers,  in  which  the 
young  are  reared  until  they  are  in  a  state  to  fly.  In  their 
flight,  which  is  very  elevated,  the  neck  is  folded,  and  the 
head  rests  against  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  Almost  all  of 
them  are  semi-nocturnal,  or  crepusculous  birds. 

According  to  M.  Temminck,  in  all  the  q)ecie8  four  spaces 
are  observable,  furnished  with  a  cottony  kind  of  down,  and 
the  moulting  takes  place  but  once  a  year.  The  long  feathers 
with  divided  barbs,  with  which  some  species  are  ornamented 
on  the  back,  do  not  re-appear  so  quickly  as  the  others,  and 
these  species  are  deprived  of  them  during  «  part  of  the 
winter.  The  young  also  acquire  very  tardily  their  tufts  and 
other  accessory  ornaments.  No  very  obvious  differences 
have,  as  yet,  been  remarked  between  the  sexes. 

The  numerous  family  of  the  herons  has  been  dirided  by 
Buffon  into  four  sections:*— The  Herons  Proper  and  the  Egrets^ 
whose  characters  are  a  very  long  neck,  and  very  slender, 
narrow,  and  lean  body,  lor  the  most  part,  raised  on  long  legs. 
The  Biitemej  in  which  red  with  spots  is  the  predominating 
colour,  the  body  thicker,  the  legs  less  long,  and  the  neck 
shorter,  and  so  furnished  with  feathers  as  to  appear  very 
thick  k  oomparlsott  with  that  of  the  first  divisions.  ThtNighi 
Herons  {Bihoreaum)^  in  lAich  the  neck  is  shorter  than  that 
of  the  bitterns,  and  whose  size  is  less,  and  which  have  two  or 
three  long  feathery  sprigs  implanted  in  the  nape,  and  a  slight 
curve  of  die  upper  mandible.  And,  finally,  the  Cralheatersy 
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whose  size  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  herons,  but  whose  pro- 
portions vary  considerably. 

This  division,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  text,  is  followed  by 
our  author,  with  merely  some  slight  variation  in  the  order  of 
succession. 

M.  VieiDot  has  adopted  the  above  four  divisions  as  to 
nomenclature;  but  he  has  separated  the  herons  into  two 
grand  sections :  the  first  of  which,  distinguished  by  a  straight 
bill,  and  a  long  and  narrow  neck,  comprehends  the  herons 
proper,  the  crab-eaters,  and  the  Blongios  (Jrd.  Minuta  et 
Danubialis)  ;  the  second,  composed  of  species  with  a  shorter 
and  stouter  neck,  and  having  the  upper  mandible  a  little 
curved,  contains  the  night-herons  and  the  bitterns. 

M.  Temminck,  who  has  made  a  peculiar  study  of  the 
herons,  and  has  in  many  respects  rectified  their  nomencla- 
ture, has  also,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  **  Manual  of 
Ornithology,''  published  at  Paris  in  1820,  distributed  the 
different  species  of  the  genus  into  two  sections.  Those 
of  the  first,  which  is  devoted  to  the  herons  proper  and 
the  egrets,  are  distinguished  by  a  bill  much  longer  than 
the  head,  as  broad  as,  or  more  broad  than  high  at 
base,  the  upper  mandible  nearly  straight,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  tibia  naked,  and  by  living  principally  on  fish. 
The  species  of  the  second  section,  which  comprehends  the 
night-herons,  the  crab-eaters,  the  bitterns,  and  the  blongios, 
are  distinguished  by  this  naturalist,  as  having  the  bill  of  the 
same  length  as  the  head,  or  a  little  longer,  more  high  than 
broad,  and  very  much  compressed  ;  the  upper  mandible 
slightly  ctrved,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  tibia  naked,  and 
the  rest  emplimied  as  far  as  the  knee.  Besides  these  general 
characters,  the  night-herons  possess  another,  consisting  in 
two  or  three  straight,  long,  and  subulated  feathers,  which 
they  have  on  the  occiput ;  and  the  bitterns  are  distinguished 
by  their  neck,  often  very  stout,  abundantly  covered  with  fea- 
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thers  capable  of  erection,  and  by  the  very  thick  down  with 
which  the  back  of  the  neck  only  is  furnished.  Fishes 
form  the  nutriment  of  this  second  division,  more  rarely  than 
insects,  worms,  or  spawn. 

The  Common  Heron  (Ardea  Majors)  Linn,  et  Cinerea, 
Lath.,  has  been  often  figured.  The  young,  under  the  age  of 
three  years,  has  been  taken  for  the  female,  and  is  either  without 
a  tuft,  or  has  one  with  very  short  feathers.  It  has  neither  the 
black  band  upon  the  breast,  nor  the  long  narrow  feathers  of 
the  bottom  of  the  neck  or  top  of  the  wings,  and  the  general 
colours  are  more  dull. 

The  heron  seeks  every  where  the  neighbourhood  of  lakes, 
of  rivers,  and  of  lands  intersected  by  water.  Almost  always 
solitary,  it  remains,  for  hours  together,  immoveable  in  the 
same  spot,  placed  on  a  single  foot  upon  a  stone,  with  the  body 
straight,  the  neck  folded  down  on  the  breast  and  belly,  the 
head  and  bill  couched  between  the  shoulders,  which  are 
raised,  and  considerably  exceed  the  diest.  When  it  puts 
itself  in  motion  to  watch,  upon  their  passage,  and  more  nearly, 
the  frogs  and  fishes,  which  constitute  its  chief  aliment,  it 
enters  into  the  water  above  the  knee,  with  its  head  between 
the  legs,  and  in  this  position,  after  having  patiently  awaited 
the  moment  of  seizing  its  prey,  it  suddenly  unfolds  its  long 
neck,  and  pierces  its  victim  with  its  bill.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  it  swallows  frogs  entire,  for  their  bones  are  found 
in  its  excrements,  not  broken,  and  enveloped  in  a  viscous 
mucilage  of  a  green  colour,  which  is  probably  formed  of  their 
skin,  reduced  to  a  paste.  In  time  of  dearth,  and  when  the 
water  is  covered  with  ice,  it  approaches  running  streams,  and 
hot  springs,  where  it  is  said  to  feed  on  the  water-lentil,  and 
other  small  plants.  But  it  frequently  exposes  itself  to  perish 
of  inanition,  rather  than  seek  a  milder  climate.  In  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  constantly  appears  so  melan- 
choly and  insensible  that  it  will  remain  isolated  and  exposed 
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in  the  wont  weather,  on  some  gtump  in  the  midst  of  an  inun- 
dated meadow,  while  the  blongios  takes  shelter  in  the  thick 
herbage,  and  the  bittern  in  the  midst  of  the  reeds.  These 
herons,  which  unite  to  their  sad  and  monotonous  existence  all 
the  torments  of  perpetual  fear  and  inquietude,  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  take  flight,  except  at  night,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
betaking  themselves  into  the  woods  of  thick  and  lofty  foliage 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  which  they  return  before  the 
dawn  of  day.  Then  it  is  that  their  sharp  and  unpleasant 
scream  is  heard,  which  might  be  compared  to  that  of  a  goose 
were  it  not  shorter  and  more  melancholy.  In  the  day-time 
they  fly  away  to  a  great  distance  from  the  sight  of  man,  and 
when  attacked  by  the  eagle  or  the  falcon,  they  endeavour  to 
escape  by  rising  into  the  air.  and  getting  above  them.  Bdoa 
tells  us  that,  as  a  last  means  of  defence,  and  when  they  are 
almost  overtaken  by  a  bird  of  prey,  they  pass  their  head 
under  their  wing,  and  present  their  pointed  bfll  to  the  assail- 
ant, who,  rushing  on  it  with  too  much  impetuosity,  is  himself 
pierced  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  this  is  the  natural  position  of 
their  bill  in  the  ordinary  action  of  flight.  The  heron,  in  this 
case,  stretches  his  legs  behind,  and  rests  the  neck,  head,  and 
bill  on  the  back,  and  the  bill  then  appears  to  issue  from  the 
chest.  Its  wings,  larger  in  proportion  than  those  of  any 
bird  of  prey,  and  very  concave,  strike  the  air  in  an  equal  and 
regulated  motion,  and  ^this  uniform  flight  raises  and  carries 
its  body,  so  slender  and  light,  to  such  an  elevation,  that,  at  a 
distance,  nothing  is  perceptible  except  the  wings,  which  are 
at  length  lost  sight  of  in  the  region  of  the  clouds.  Among 
the  symptoms  of  the  approaching  storm,  Virgil  notices  this 
lofty  flight  of  the  heron : 


Notasquspaludes 


Deierit,  atque  altam  nipra  volat  ardea  nubenh 
The  common  herons  place  their  nests  on  the  summit  of  the 
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most  elevated  trees,  and  very  seldom  on  bushes  in  coppice 
woody  &c.  The  nest  is  composed  of  small  branches  of  dry 
herbs,  rushes,  and  feathers,  and  the  female  deposits  there  four 
or  five  eggs,  of  an  elongated  form,  pretty  equally  pointed  at 
both  ends,  and  of  a  pale  and  uniform  green.  In  all  proba^ 
bility,  the  identity  of  the  situation  chosen  by  the  heron  and 
the  raven  to  nestle  in,  suggested  to  the  ancients  the  notion 
of  a  friendship  having  been  established  between  beings  so 
very  dissimilar. 

The  male  takes  great  interest  in  the  female  during  the 
period  of  incubation,  and  constantly  brings  to  her  the  fruits 
of  his  fishing. 

Though  the  common  herons  are  solitary  birds,  not  nume- 
rous in  any  inhabited  country,  and  living  isolatedly  in  all, 
yet  no  species  is  more  remotely  extended  in  the  most  opposite 
climates.  It  has  been  observed  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  in 
Holland,  in  England,  in  Poland,  in  Norway,  in  Siberia,  and 
throughout  various  other  parts  of  the  ancient  continent,  as 
Persia,  Japan,  Guinea,  Ck)ngo,  Malabar,  and  Tonquiu.  It 
even  appears  that  this  species  has  been  seeii  in  the  western 
world,  in  the  Antilles,  and  Louisiana,  and  even  in  some  islands 
of  the  Southern  Ocean. 

When  this  bird  is  taken  in  an  adult  state,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  prevail  upon  it  to  accept  any  food.  It  will  even 
reject  that  which  it  has  been  forced  to  swallow,  and  melan- 
choly so  completely  overcomes  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
that  it  suffers  itself  to  die  of  languor  and  inanition.  But 
when  it  is  caught  young,  while  the  head  is  yet  covered  with 
that  soft  down  which  it  preserves  for  a  long  time,  it  may  be 
tamed,  and  will  feed  upon  the  entrails  of  fish,  and  raw  meat. 
It  will  gradually  become  accustomed  to  domestication,  remain 
with  the  fowl,  and  even  show  some  symptoms  of  affection,  or 
rather,  more  probably,  some  susceptibility  of  education,  by 
twisting  its  neck  round  the  arms  of  its  master,  be. 
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The  flesh  of  the  heron  is  not  good,  though  it  was  formerly 
set  down  as  a  royal  game.  This,  no  doubt,  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fine  sport  these  birds  afforded  in  falconry, 
from  their  elevated  flight.  Heron-hawking  was  a  favourite 
diversion  with  princes,  and  with  our  ancestors  in  general.  No 
one  was  permitted,  out  of  his  own  ground,  to  take  any 
herons,  except  with  falcons,  or  long  bows ;  and  a  penalty  of 
six  and  eight-pence  was  afiixed  to  the  infringement  of  this 
statute.  For  taking  the  young  out  of  the  nest,  there  was  a 
fine  of  ten  shillings,  and  for  taking  or  destroying  the  eggs 
from  March  31st  to  June  30th,  the  punishment  was  a  yearV 
imprisonment,  and  eight-pence  for  every  egg.  Heronries 
were  established  in  lofty  woods,  near  waters,  or  even  in  towers, 
where  commodious  aeries  were  presented  to  the  birds  to  nestle 
in,  and  even  some  profit  resulted  to  the  proprietors  from  the 
sale  of  the  young. 

Though  this  species  seeks  its  food,  &c.  during  the  day  in  a 
solitary  manner,  yet,  in  one  sense,  at  least,  it  seems  fond  of 
society.  The  individuals  build  their  nests  together,  and  as 
many  as  eighty  of  these  nests,  says  Dr.  Latham,  have  been 
seen  on  one  tree.  They  generally  choose  the  loftiest  and  most 
stately  trees  for  this  purpose,  and  many  of  these  kind  of 
heronries  may  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  England. 

The  crests  of  the  male  heron  are  used  as  ornaments,  both 
in  Europe,  and,  especially,  in  the  east,  and  bear  a  very  con- 
siderable price.  Sir  John  Chardin  tells  us,  that  the  Persians 
catch  this  bird,  and  when  they  have  deprived  it  of  its  long 
feathers,  restore  it  to  liberty.  This  is  one  example  of  the 
gentleness  towards  the  brute  creation  which  is  a  peculiar  and 
honourable  characteristic  of  all  the  Oriental,  or,  at  least,  of  all 
the  Mahomedan  nations.  Cruelty,  indeed,  in  general,  is  no 
attribute  of  the  eastern  people,  whatever  may  be  supposed  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  true,  that  their  princes  and  great  m«i 
have  not  usually  proved  themselves  very  scrupulous  oonoem* 
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ing  the  shedding  of  human  blood ;  but  they  have  generally 
contented  themselves  with  the  lives  of  their  victims,  without 
subjecting  them  to  deliberate  cruelty,  or  protracted  sufferings, 
like  some  of  the  more  civilized  and  christian  nations  of  the 
west. 

The  Crested  Purple  Heron^  (Ardea  Purpurea^  Linn.^ 
is  a  very  handsome  bird.  The  Ardea  Purpurata  of 
Gmelin,  Purple  Heron  of  Latham,  seems  to  be  the  young ; 
as  are  also  the  Ardea  Caspica  of  Omelin,  and  the  Ardea 
Monticola  of  La  Perouse.  Figures  of  the  same  bird  may  be 
seen  in  the  German  Ornithology  of  Borkhausen,  and  in  the  work 
of  our  countryman  Lewin,  under  the  name  of  the  African  heron. 

The  first  of  these  writers  attributes  to  the  male  only  the 
elongated  feathers  which  fall  over  the  neck,  and  in  his 
account  of  the  manners  of  this  bird,  says,  that  it  is  not  less 
fearful,  nor  suspicious,  than  the  other  species  of  the  same 
genus.  The  length,  however,  of  its  wings,  occasions  some 
impediment  to  the  promptitude  of  its  retreat,  and  obliges  it 
to  seek  out  some  little  eminence,  where  it  may  extend  them 
and  take  its  flight.  The  German  author  also  observes,  that 
it  does  not  arrive  at  very  considerable  elevations,  but  by 
wheeling  about,  and  that  it  does  not  sustain  itself  in  the  air, 
hovering  in  an  insensible  motion,  like  the  eagle  or  the  stork, 
but  that  it  keeps  its  wings  in  perpetual  agitation. 

This  species  inhabits,  for  a  longer  time,  the  environs  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  marshes  of  Tartary,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Irtisch,  without  passing  the  fiftieth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  than  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  where,  how> 
ever,  it  remains  during  the  summer  only,  without  nestling. 
Fowlers  are  enabled  to  destroy  it  only  by  means  of  ambus- 
cades. Its  flesh,  hard  and  insipid,  has  a  marshy  flavour ;  and 
its  excrements,  white  and  caustic,  is  very  offensive. 

According  to  M.  Temminck,  this  heron,  which  are  found  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Holland,  is  more  numerous  in  the  south, 
and  towaids  the  confines  of  Asia,  than  in  the  north.    It 
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makes  its  nest  in  reeds  or  coppice  woods,  rather  than  on  trees; 
and  the  female  lays  three  eggs,  of  a  greenish-ash,  which  are 
figured  in  the  work  of  Schinz,  pi.  1,  no.  4. 

In  the  subdivision  of  the  Crab-eaters  comes  first,  the  Blon- 
goeiy  (Ardea  Minuta  et  DantMalis^  Gm.)  The  Little  Bit- 
tern and  Rayed  Bittern  of  Latham  is  considerably  smaller 
than  the  preceding  species.  It  is  not  very  common  in  France, 
arriving  there  only  when  the  grass  in  the  meadows  is  high 
enough  to  afford  it  shelter.  It  appears  to  be  rather  more 
common  in  Switzerland  and  Holland ;  but  in  England  and 
Germany  it  is  merely  a  bird  of  passage,  and  but  seldom  seen. 
Its  ordinary  aliment  consists  in  very  small  fishes,  tadpoles, 
insects,  and  worms.  M.  de  Riocourt  says,  that  at  the  season 
of  reproduction  this  bird  utters  a  cry  similar  to  the  barking 
of  a  large  dog,  and  that  it  attaches  its  nest  to  elevated  rushes, 
like  the  reed-warbler,  (Turdus  Arundinacetts.J  Accord- 
ing to  this  observer,  the  four  eggs  which  the  female  deposits 
are  greenish,  and  spotted  with  brown ;  while  M.  Temminck 
says,  that  the  eggs  are  white,  and  five  or  six  in  number ;  and 
that  they  are  also  represented  of  this  colour  by  Schinz. 
Similar  differences  between  naturalists,  on  points  of  similar 
difficulty  and  importance,  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark 
before. 

The  Crab-eater  of  Mahon^  to  which,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  text,  a  number  of  synonymes,  given  as  of  distinct 
species,  are  referable,  is  common  towards  the  confines  of 
Asia,  in  Turkey,  in  the  Archipelago,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Italy. 
It  is  a  bird  of  passage  in  the  South  of  France,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Germany ;  but  it 
never  appears  in  the  north.  It  nestles  on  trees,  and  feeds  on 
small  fishes,  insects,  and  shell-mollusca. 

Of  the  Egrets, 

The  LUtle  Egret  (Ardea  Garxetta)  is  figured  by  Dono- 
van among  our  British  birds,  and  by  Graves.  It  is,  however, 
very  scarce  in  this  country  at  present,  though  it  was  once  so 
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plentiful,  that  no  less  than  one  thousand  of  these  birds  are  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  Archbishop  NeviU*s  famous  feast.  It 
most  usually  inhabits  the  confines  of  Asia,  and  is  tolerably 
numerous  in  Turkey,  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, in  Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  But  it  is  only  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage in  the  south  of  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Ger- 
many.   It  nestles  in  marshes,  and  lays  four  or  five  white  eggs. 

The  Agamt  Heron  is  a  magnificent  bird,  whose  specific 
characters  are  inserted  at  page  341.  It  is  more  than  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  length  ;  and  inhabits  Cayenne  and  Surinam. 

The  Great  Egret  (Ardea  Egretta)  is  a  bird  of  Europe 
and  the  cdd  world,  though  it  has  been  specially  termed  the 
American  Egret.  The  young  is  the  Ardea  Alba  of  Ghodelin, 
and  the  Heron  Blanc  of  Buffon. 

This  species  is  said  to  be  very  common  in  Asia,  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  in  North  America;  but  M.  Temminck 
assures  us  that  it  is  the  same  which  inhabits  Hungary, 
Poland,  Russia,  and  Sardinia.  Its  passage  is  only  accidental 
in  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  it  is  not  seen  in  the  more 
western  countries.  Its  food  connsts  of  frogs,  lizards,  small 
fishes,  snails,  and  aquatic  insects.  It  nestles  on  trees,  and 
lays  four  or  six  eggs,  of  a  pale  blue. 

Our  figure  of  the  Red-necked  Heron  is  probably  from  a 
variety  of  the  Blue  Heron  of  Latham.  The  head  and  neck, 
with  the  two  elongated  narrow  feathers,  are  brickdust-colour ; 
the  bill  is  blue,  and  the  rest  of  the  bird  slate-coloured. 

The  voice  of  the  Common  Bittern  {Ardea  Stellaris),  which 
resembles  the  bellowing  of  a  bull,  and  which  resounds  from 
the  midst  of  reedy  marshes,  has  acquired  for  this  bird  the 
appellation  of  Boe  Taurus,  But  it  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Ardea  Botaurue  of  Gmelin,  which,  according  to  M. 
Temminck,  is  an  old  male  of  Ardea  Purpurea^  above 
noticed. 

The  common  bitten  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  rather 
more,  in  length.    The  female  does  not  differ  very  sensibly 
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firom  the  male,  though  some  authors  say  that  her  size  is  less, 
her  colours  more  dull,  and  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck 
ace  shorter.  Neither  are  the  dijfferences  in  the  young  very 
strongly  marked. 

The  names  of  Steliaria  and  J^teriiis,  given  to  this  bird 
by  the  ancients,  appear  to  be  derived  from  its  flight, — which 
every  evening  it  appears  to  direct  towards  the  stars, — ^rather 
than  from  the  spots  upon  its  plumage,  which  are  arranged  in 
pencils,  rather  than  star-wise.  Wilder  than  the  heron,  it 
remains  during  the  entii^  day  in  marshes  of  a  certain  extent, 
which  .abound  in  rushes,  and  near  ponds  surrounded  lyy  woods, 
where  it  places  its  safety  in  retroat  and  inaction,  taking  care, 
from  time  to  time,  to  raise  its  head  above  the  reeds,  to  exa- 
mine what  is  passing  around  it,  without  being  perceived  by 
the  fowlers.  Its  only  movement  is  that  of  occasionally  dart- 
ing on  the  frogs,  or  small  fish,  which  make  their  appearance 
before  it.  In  autumn,  however,  it  is  said  to  proceed  into  the 
woods  to  hunt  rats,  which  it  catches  very  dexterously,  and 
swallows  entire. 

The  astounding  voice  of  the  bittern  appears  to  be  a  cry  of 
appeal,  which  is  frequently  heard  in  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  and  is  intended  to  make  known  to  the  female, 
who  is  habitually  distant,  the  place  in  which  the  male  is  con- 
cealed. It  is  said  that  the  females  of  this  species  are  more 
lUumerous  than  the  males ;  and  that  the  former  often  come  to 
the  latter  in  considerable  numbers.  But  such  facts  are  very 
difficult  to  be  accurately  known  respecting  birds  oS  so  dis- 
trustful a  character.  The  cry,  however,  above-mentioned, 
cannot  be  merely  the  expression  of  amorous  deaire,  for  it  is 
heard  at  the  period  of  the  harvest,  and,  consequently,  long 
after  that  of  reproduction. 

The  bitterns  make  their  nest  in  the  mouth  of  April,  in  the 
midst  of  reeds,  upon  a  tuft  of  rushes.  The  eggs  are  four  or 
£ve  in  number,  of  a  green  iishncolour.  The  incubation  lasts 
twenty^four  or  twenty-five  days,  and  the  young  ones  woe 
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reared  in  the  nest  for  twenty  days  longer.  Their  first  feathers 
are  red,  like  those  of  the  old.  The  father  and  mother  defend 
them  vigorously  against  the  buzzards;  and  to  repel  the  attacks 
directed  against  themselves  by  birds  of  prey,  they  await 
their  approach  in  a  standing  posture,  and  soon  force  them  to 
retire  by  violent  blows  of  the  pointed  bill.  When  a  bittern 
is  wounded  by  a  fowler,  the  latter  should  approach  with 
great  caution,  for  the  bird  will  direct  the  strokes  of  his  bill 
against  the  eyes,  and  even  the  boots  cannot  secure  the  legs 
from  his  assaults. 

The  flesh  of  the  bittern  is  only  eatable  when  the  skin  is 
removed.  If  the  latter  be  left,  it  will  communicate,  in  the 
cooking,  to  the  entire  body  the  strong  marshy  odour  with 
which  it  is  impregnated. 

Bitterns  are  tolerably  plentiful  in  all  countries  intersected 
by  water,  and  are  found  every  where,  where  there  are 
marshes,  sufficiently  large  to  serve  them  for  a  retreat.  They 
are  by  no  means  rare  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  Switzer- 
land. They  are  also  found  in  Silesia,  in  Denmark,  and  in 
Sweden.  But  as  tranquil  waters  are  necessary  for  them,  and 
as  they  do  not  seem  to  seek  out  springs,  long-protracted  frost 
must  be  a  season  of  exile  for  them  from  their  favourite  haunts 
in  the  more  northern  regions. 

The  Night  Heron  (Ardea  Nyciicorojc)  has  no  relation 
with  the  raven,  though  its  Latin  denomination  of  Night 
Baven  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had.  This  name  has 
been  given  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  hoarse  and  lugubrious 
croaking  which  it  utters  during  the  night.  According  to 
Belon,  its  old  French  appellation,  roupeaUy  is  derived  from 
its  supposed  habit  of  nestling  in  rocks. 

This  bird,  which  equally  frequents  the  sea-coast,  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  of  lakes,  and  the  marshes  covered  with  reeds, 
&c.,  is  more  common  in  the  south  than  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  But  it  is  every  where  more  rare  than  the  common 
heron.     The  same  species  is  also  found  in  North  America, 
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in  various  countries  of  Asia,  such  a»  China,  and  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  night-heron  seeks  its  food  partly  on  bmd,  and  partly 
in  the  water.  It  consists  of  crickets,  slugs,  frogs,  fishes,  &c. 
This  bird  remains  concealed  during  the  day,  and  never  puts 
itself  in  motion  until  the  approach  <^  night,  when  its  peculiar 
cry  is  heard.  It  fixes  its  nest,  as  would  appear,  according  to 
circumstances,  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  on  elder -trees  near 
marshes,  or  on  bushes.  The  female  lays  three  or  four  eggs, 
of  a  dull  green,  according  to  M.  Temminck,  and  whitish 
according  to  Sepp. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  third  tribe  of  the  family  of  the  Culti- 
rostres,  namely,  the  Storks  (Cicokia.) 

In  addition  to  the  characters  given  in  the  text,  we  may 
state,  that  the  storks  are  large  birds,  whose  eyes  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  naked  skin,  their  neck  elevated,  the  beak  long, 
the  legs  partly  denuded  of  feathers,  and  very  long,  the  wings 
broad  and  vigorous,  covering  the  tail,  and  the  tongue  very 
short  and  triangular. 

The  storks  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
some  even  in  America.  They  have  no  cry,  and  the  only 
noise  they  make  is  the  clattering  together  of  their  broad  and 
light  mandibles,  the  edges  of  which  exhibit  asperities,  and  do 
not  close  well  except  towards  the  point  When  the  animal  is 
irritated,  or  agitated  by  any  strong  impression,  it  turns  the 
head  round  so  as  to  plant  the  bill  almost  parallel  with  the 
back.  Then  the  two  mandibles  strike  against  each  other 
with  great  force  and  quickness,  and  this  clattering,  which 
diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  neck  is  raised,  ceases  alto- 
gether when  that  has  assumed  its  natural  position.  The 
ancients  employed  the  imitative  words  crepUaly  glotterai^ 
to  express  this  noise,  which  Petronius  calls  a  noise  of  cymbals 
( crotalumjj  and  it  has  occasioned  the  stork  to  receive  the 
epithet  of  crotalistria. 

The  movements  of  the  storks  are  slow,  their  steps  long  and 
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measured.     Like  the  other  grallae,  they  carry  the  foot  fcnr- 
ward  simultaneously  with  the  leg,  and  this  sort  of  locomotion 
is  owing  to  a  peculiar  system  of  articulation.     To  the  same 
mechanism  the  storks  are  indebted  for  the  faculty  of  sleeping 
upon  one  leg,  holding  the  other  bent,  and  often  even  sus- 
pended rectangularly.     In  their  flight,  which  is  powerful  and 
sustained,  they  carry  their  head  stiff  in  front,  and  their  feet, 
stretched  backwards,    answer  the    purposes    of     a    helm. 
Marshes,  meadows,  and  shores  are  their  habitual  sojourn,  and 
fishes,  reptiles,  small  mammifera,  previously  triturated  and 
macerated,  worms,  and  insects,  constitute  their  ordinary  food. 
Of  all  birds  which  frequent  the  sea-shore  and  the  banks  of 
rivers,  the  storks  are  the  best  known,  and  the  White  Stork 
(A,  CiconiaJ  is  more    celebrated    than    any   other,    and 
merits  this  distinction  by  its  moral  qualities,  and  the  services 
which  it  renders  to  mankind.     Its  manners  and  habits  pre- 
sent a  perfect  contrast  with  those  of  the  black  stork,  which 
is  wild  and  savage,  seeking  out  deserts  and  morasses  remote 
from  every  habitation,  concealing  its  nest  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  and  delighting  in  the  solitude  of  naked  rocks  and 
cloud-capped  mountains.    The  white  stork,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  to  have  been  bom  the  friend  of  man  ;  it  partakes  his 
dwelling,  fixes  its  abode  upon  his  house,  nestling  on  roofs  and 
chimnies,  seeks  its  food  on  the  banks  of  the  most  frequented 
rivers,  hunts  in  our  fidds,  and  in  our  very  gardens,  and,  un- 
terrified  by  the  tumult  of  towns  anct  cities,  establishes  itself 
on  their  towers  and  lofty  buildings,  where  it  is  universaUy 
respected  and  universally  welcome.     In  Holland,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly protected,  and  it  merits  this  protection  by  clearing  the 
marshes  and  humid  valleys  of  that  country  of  lizards,  ser- 
pents, frogs,  toads,  and  other  reptiles.    But  the  Hollanders 
are  not  the  only  people  who  respect  the  storks ;  the  Vaudois, 
impelled  by  the  same  motive,  namely,  the  great  utility  of  these 
birds,  fear  to  make  any  attempt  on  their  lives,  and  hold  them 
in  veneration.    The  Arabs  regard  the  storks  as  a  guarantee 
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of  their  own  welfare  and  that  <^  their  family ;  and  to  violate 
the  rites  of  hospitality  to  their  winged  guests,  is  considered 
as  no  small  crime  in  the  eyes  of  those  barbarians.    Among 
the  Turks,  and  the  Orientals  generally,  the  stork  is  looked 
upon  as  a  sacred  bird,  and  its  destruction  rigorously  pro- 
hibited.    From  the  letto^  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
we  learn,  that  they  are  so  much  under  the  protection  of  the 
authorities  at  Constantinople,  that  they  nestle  on  the  ground, 
in  the  streets  of  that  city.     But  they  are  not  so  bold  in  the 
countries  of  Christendom,  where  they  prefer  the  most  derated 
positions  on  which  to  establish  their  domicile.     The  Maho- 
medans  call  the  stork   beUarje^  and  it  is  nearly  as  sacred 
among  them  as  the  ibis  was  among  the  ancient   Egyptians. 
Even  to  disturb  them,  and  much  more  to  kill  them,  would  be 
regarded  as  a  terrible  profanation.     In  ancient  Thessaly,  the 
penalty  of  death  was  annexed  to  the  murder  of  any  one  of 
these  birds,  so  precious  were  they  to  that  country  for  their 
destruction  of  the  serpent  race.     Among  the  Moors  they  owe 
their  security  to  a  religious  feeling,  for  that  people  believe 
that,  at  the  prayer  of  Mahomet,  God  transformed  into  these 
birds   a  troop  of  Arabs  who  were  robbing  the  pilgrims  of 
Mecca.*     In  Barbary,  the  great  resort  of  the  storks  is  the 
valley  of  Moukazem,  where,  it  is  reported,  they  are  more 
numerous  than  the  inhabitants.     The  eaters  of  them,  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  were  exposed  to  the  raillery  of  the 
people. 

The  natural  disposition  of  the  white  stork  is  very  gentle ; 
it  is  neither  wild  nor  distrustful,  is  easily  tamed,  and  will 
live  in  our  gardens.  It  would  appear  that  it  has  some 
ideas  of  cleanliness,  for  it  will  chuse  a  remote  and  hidden 
place  in  which  to  deposit  its  excrements.     Although  its  phy- 

*  This  appeaiB  rather  strange.  One  might  imagine  that  such  a  notion 
would  contribute  to  any  thing  but  the  security  of  the  storks.  But  there  is 
no  accounting  for  the  whims  of  superstition.  **  Kon  insanire  paret  certa 
ratione  modoque." 
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cdognomj  is  mournful,  and  even, melancholy,  it  will  at  times 
exhibit  a  sort  of  gaiety.  It  has  been  observed  to  mingle  in 
the  sports  of  children,  and,  yielding  itself  to  their  playfulness, 
to  discover,  in  such  amusements,  proofs  of  intelligence.  Grati- 
tude, conjugal  fidelity,  filial  and  paternal  piety,  are  moral 
qualities  which  have  been  attributed  to  this  bird,  and  some 
facts,  indubitably  appear,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  support  the 
affirmative  of  this  question.  The  stork  has  been  observed  to 
shew  marks  of  attachment  to  the  hosts  who  have  received  it, 
and  permitted  it  to  occupy  an  asylum  near  their  dwelling. 
It  has  even  been  asserted,  tliough  we  think  with  some  impro- 
bability, that  these  birds  clatter  with  their  bills,  in  passing 
before  the  doors  of  their  former  entertainers,  to  advertise 
them  of  their  return,  and  in  parting  give  a  similar  signal  of 
farewell.  Their  constancy,  however,  in  returning  annually 
to  the  same  places,  is  well  known.  Equally  well  known  are 
the  signs  of  joy,  and  the  caresses,  which  pass  between  the 
male  and  the  fenude,  when  they  have  arrived  on  their  nest 
after  a  long  voyage.  The  suspicion  or  appearance  of  infi- 
delity, will  sometimes  cost  the  female  her  life ;  for  if  the  eggs 
of  a  hen  be  put  into  the  nest,— a  not  unfrequent  amusement  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna,  where  a  great  number  of 
storks  nestle, — as  soon  as  the  chickens  are  disclosed,  the  male, 
on  beholding  these  strange  beings,  sets  up  a  tremendous 
noise.  This  attracts  a  multitude  of  other  storks,  who  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  despatch  his  companion  with  violent 
blows  of  their  bills,  while  she  utters  the  most  lamentable 
cries.* 

The  stork  has  an  amazing  affection  for  its  young.  It 
feeds  them  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  never  quits  them, 
until  they  have  completely  acquired  the  power  of  providing 
for  themselves.     When  they  conmience  to  flutter  about  the 

*  For  the  truth  of  this  we  cannot  vouch;  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
probable  fact,  that  the  stork  utters  no  cry. 
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nest,  and  to  make  their  first  essays  of  flight,  the  mother  wiB 
carry  them  on  her  wings,  defending  them  iu  all  dangers ;  and 
she  has  been  known,  when  unable  to  save  (hem,  to  prefer  periab- 
ing  with  them,  to  abandoning  tliem.  A»  attachment  of  thia 
kind  once  occasioned  the  death  of  a  stork,  at  I^elft,  in  the 
burning  of  that  city.  Having  made  many  useless  endeavours 
to  carry  off  her  young,  she  remained,  a^d  perished  with  theni' 
in  the  flames.  This  maternal  virtue  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  many  other  birds ;  but  wha^  peculiarly  characterizea 
this  species,  and  undoubtedly  exatis  it  above  others,  is,  the 
filial  affection  of  the  young  f6r  their  patients*  The  youi^ 
Storks  lavish  the  most  tender  cares  on  their  parents, 
when  the  latter  are  old  and  feeble,  bringing  them  food  when 
they  are  in  a  languishibig  state,  from  age  or  malady.  This 
touching  instinct,  thus  implanted  by  nature  in  the  heart  of 
brute  animals,  has  not  escaped  the  observing  eye  of  the 
ancients.  A  law  among  the  Greeks,  obliging  children  to  sup- 
port thdr  parents,  even  received  its  name  from  a  reference  to 
these  birds.  The  respect  universally  piud  to  tiiem  in  ancient 
times,  amounting  with  the  Eg3rptians  even  to  worship,  and 
in  modem  times  extending  at  least  to  their  comfort  and  pro- 
tection, has  arisen  altogether  from  the  opinion  entertained  of 
their  moral  qualities  and  amiable  disposition.  Among  the 
Romans,  the  appearance  of  a  stork  in  their  auguries  signified 
union  and  concord.  Its  departure,  in  any  calamity,  was 
deemed  a  most  fearful  and  fatal  presage.  This  prejudice 
was  so  rooted,  that  Attila  continued  tiie  siege  of  Aquileia, 
which  he  was  about  to  raise,  because  he  had  beheld  some 
storks  flying  from  the  city,  and  bringing  away  their  young 
along  with  them.  In  the  language  of  hieroglyphics^  the 
stork  was  the  symbol  of  piety  and  beneficence,  virtues  which 
are  expressed  by  its  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  nn^on.  It 
is  also  an  emblem,  on  the  medals  of  such  Roman  princes  as 
merited  the  appellative  of  pius» 

By  the  assistance  of  its  powerful  and  continuous  flight,  the 
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iStork  is  enabled  to  rise  to  a  very  considerable  elevation  in  the 
air,  fi!nd  to  make  very  long  toyages,  even  in  stormy  weather. 
These  birds  ^tum  to  Alsace  about  the  end  of  Febmary ; 
they  appear  in  Switzerland  in  the  month  of  March,  arrive  in 
Germany  in  the  earliest  days  of  May,  and  everywhere  their 
iippearance  indicates  the  return  of  Spring.      Each  couple 
constantly  returns  to  the  same  places  to  reproduce,  and  build 
their  nests.     If  the  old  nest  remain,  they  occupy  it ;  but  if  it 
be  destroyed,    they  reconstruct    one,  with   slender    twigs, 
rushes,  and  water  plants  of  various  kinds,  which  they  aocu- 
mtilate  in  great  quantities.     They  usually  place  it  upon 
eminences  of  some  kind,  on  the  battlements  of  towers,  and 
sometimes  on  the  summits  of  the  largest  tirees  which  overhang 
the  waters,  or  at  the  point  of  a  precipitous  rock.    Every- 
where the  stork  prefers  such  points  of  position  as  command 
the  entire  neighbouthobd,  and  do  not  allow  of  a  view  into  its 
^est.    In  Lorrain,  Alsace,  and  particularly  in  Holland,  these 
birds  nestle  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  the  inhabitants 
provide  boxes  for  their  accommodation.     The  eggs  are  never 
more  than  four  in  number,  and  often  only  two;  of  a  yel-> 
lowish  dirty  white,  a  little  less  bidky,  but  more  elongated 
than  those  of  the  goose.    The  male  sits  upon  them,  while  the 
female  goes  to  seek  her  food.     In  about  a  month  the  young 
are  excluded,  and  then  the  activity  of  the  parents  is  redoubled 
to  procure  and  bring  sustenance  to  their  growing  family. 
They  fill  their  oesophagus  and  stomach  with  food,  which  they 
disgorge  to  the  young,  who  receive  it,  rising  up  and  uttering 
a  hissing  noise.    Both  parents  are  never  away  from  the  nest 
together.    While    one  is  engaged  in  hunting,    the    other 
femains  in  the  neighbourhood,  standing  upon  one  leg,  with 
Hn  eye  always  to  the  young.    The  latter,  in  their  early  age, 
are  covered'  only  with  a  brown  down ;  and  being,  as  yet,  with- 
out sbfBcient  strength  to  support  themselves  on  their  legs, 
Which  $fe  vtry  slender,  they  trail  themselvea  in  ihe  nest  on 
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their  knees.  When  the  wings  begin  to  grow,  they  exercise 
themselves  in  hovering  above  the  nest;  but  it  frequently 
happens  that  some  of  them  fall,  and  are  unable  to  rise  again. 
To  accustom  them  to  fly,  and  to  venture  themselves  in  the  air, 
the  mother  exercises  them  in  little  circular  flights  around  the 
nest,  leading  them  about,  and  bringing  them  back  to  their 
habitation. 

It  is  said  that  the  storks,  notwithstanding  the  facility  with 
which  they  are  tamed,  do  not  multiply  in  a  state  of  domes- 
tication, even  though  they  be  left  in  entire  liberty,  placed  in 
large  gardens,  situated  at  the  edge  of  a  river,  and  planted 
with  lofty  trees,  and  though  they  receive  suitable  food,  in 
sufficient  abundance. 

When  the  white  stork  sleeps,  or,  without  sleeping,  is  in  a 
state  of  rest,  it  remains  on  one  foot,  with  the  neck  folded,  the 
head  turned  backwards  and  couched  upon  the  shoulder. 
Not  unfrequently  in  this  positicm  does  it  watch  the  reptiles 
destined  for  its  prey,  on  which  it  fixes  a  piercing  eye.  Its 
style  of  walking  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  crane— in  measured 
paces — carrying,  as  we  have  noticed  above  on  the  genus,  the 
entire  leg  and  foot  forward  at  once,  which  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  being  mounted  on  stilts.  Its  tongue  is  short,  and 
concealed  at  the  entrance  of  the  gullet.  It  swallows  its  food 
by  a  kind  of  jerk  of  the  bUl,  which  carries  it  at  once  into  the 
throat;  but  when  the  animals  on  which  it  preys  are  too 
bulky  to  be  managed  thus,  it  triturates  and  macerates  them 
in  the  bill  for  a  good  while  previous  to  deglutition. 

The  season  for  its  departure  from  its  more  northern  habi- 
tat is  towards  the  end  of  August.  Previously  to  their 
passing  from  one  country  into  another,  all  the  storks  which 
inhabit  a  certain  district  are  accustomed  to  assemble  in  a 
plain,  for  some  little  time,  once  a  day.  When  the  assembly  is 
complete,  a  great  clattering  of  the  bills  is  heard,  the  members 
appear  to  seek  out  and  recognize  each  other,  and  take  counsel 
for  their  departure,  the  signal  for  which,  in  our  European 
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climates,  is  the  north  wind.  But  these  assemblies,  at  times, 
do  not  take  place  without  tumult,  nor  even  without  fighting. 
When  the  moment  of  setting  out  is  arrived,  all  the  birds 
arise  together,  and  are  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  cloudy  heights 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  departure  is  the  more  diflScult  to 
be  observed,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  place  in  silence,  and  often 
in  the  night.  Unlike  the  clamorous  cranes,  and  wild  geese, 
no  cry,  no  noise  of  any  description,  announces  the  flying 
troop.  Like  well  disciplined  warriors,  they  proceed  in  order 
and  in  silence,  while  the  others,  just  mentioned,  have  been 
often  compared,  not  unaptly,  by  the  poets,  to  tumultuary 
hordes  of  barbarians,  rushing  to  the  combat,  or  retreating 
from  the  victorious  foe. 

In  all  probability,  it  is  not  the  cold  which  determines  the 
migrations  of  the  stork.  Those  which  are  retained  in  a 
domesticated  state,  are  exposed  to  all  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
without  appearing  to  suffer  any  detriment  These  birds, 
more  likely,  travel  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  subsistence  in 
greater  abundance,  or  more  suitable  to  their  taste.  Egypt 
and  Barbary  appear  to  be  the  southern  countries  to  which 
they  principally  retire ;  for  in  autumn,  and  during  winter, 
the  plains  of  those  countries  are  covered  with  them.  How- 
ever, all  the  storks  do  not  quit  Egypt  even  in  the  summer. 
Sonnini  has  frequently  met  with  them  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  in  the  environs  of  Thebes,  and  in  Upper  Egypt, 
during  the  midst  of  summer ;  but  then  they  are  not  to  be 
seen  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  kingdom.  They  advance 
pretty  far  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  for  they  are  found  in 
Sweden,  in  Russia,  and  in  Siberia.  They  also  inhabit 
throughout  all  Asia,  even  as  far  as  Japan,  where,  as  in  Egypt, 
they  are  stationary ;  but  in  all  countries,  they  avoid  deserted, 
dry,  and  barren  grounds,  where  they  could  not  possibly  exist. 

In  this  country,  the  white  stork  is  a  very  rare  bird.  Pen- 
nant takes  no  notice  of  it.  Montague  mentions  one  killed 
at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  in  1805,  and  another  in  Hampshire 
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in  1808L  The  storks  are  also  said  to  be  rare  in  Italy  at  pre^ 
aent.  Lonaine  and  Alsace  are  the  countries,  in  France, 
iriieve  thqr  are  most  numeioiis.  Many  of  them  even  remain 
there  permanently,  especially  in  Lower  Alsace,  where  they  fix 
their  nests  on  bdfries,  &c.  They  pass  into  the  Vosges  oi 
Lorraine  in  September,  as  well  as  in  March  and  April,  in 
flocks  of  ham  ten  to  twelve,  frequent  the  humid  meadows, 
and  retire  in  the  evening  cm  the  moel  elevated  trees  od  the 
boid»sof  woods.  The  hunters,  then,  who  have  observed 
their  course,  proceed  to  surprise  them.  It  is  said  that  many 
of  them  may  be  killed  in  succession,  on  the  same  tree,  hefcxe 
the  band  will  retire.  As  M.  Vieillot  well  observes,  no  advan- 
tage  results  from  this  wanton  sport,  for  their  flesh  is  not 
worth  eating,  and,  dierefcnre,  rigorous  prohibitory  laws  ought 
to  be  enacted  against  it,  as  tending  to  the  extirpation  of  a 
qpecies  of  great  utility,  and  no  possible  detriment,  to  man. 

It  appears  that  in  the  rainy  and  cold  summers  the  white 
storks  quit  the  countries  which  they  generaUy  inhabit  during 
this  season,  rather  than  at  any  other  time,  for  in  the  midst 
of  the  summer  <^  1817»  a  prodigious  numbor  of  them  assem-r 
bled  not  far  from  Ulm,  and  departed  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  do  in  autumn.  The  same  thing  was  observed  in  the  same 
summar  at  Rouen,  but  they  were  few  in  number,  and  are, 
in  fact,  generally  very  scarce  in  that  part  of  France.  It  has 
also  been  remarked,  that  to  some  {daces  they  come  a  seoood 
time,  and  have  a  second  brood,  which,  aooordiag  to  the  tesi. 
timony  of  the  most  aged  and  experienced  persons,  denotes 
a  fine  aftar  season. 

Mauduyt,  in  the  *<  Encydopedie  Methodique,^  tells  us  a 
fact,  which  shows  how  much  these  storks  require  perfect 
liberty  in  the  business  of  incubation,  and  in  the  rearing  of 
their  young.  Having  brought  from  Alsace  a  male  and 
female,  and  placed  them  in  a  vary  large  garden,  crossed  by 
several  arms  of  the  Seine,  he  easily  tamed  them.  This  couple 
lived  there  for  many  years  without  appearing  to  suflEnr  from 
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cold,  and  without  seeking  any  change  of  climate  either  ia 
spring  or  autumn,  although  they  were  habituated  to  make 
pretty  long  circuits  in  the  air.  This  proved  that  emigraticm 
is  not  a  matter  of  indispensable  necessity  with  individuids  of 
this  species,  when  they  are  supplied  with  sufficient  food, 
adapted  to  their  constitution.  But  this  couple  could  not  be 
induced  to  multiply,  though  they  were  surrounded  with  v&j 
lofty  trees  and  buildings,  on  which  they  might  have  esta^ 
blished  their  nest. 

M.  Hermann,  of  Strasbourg,  has  given  us,  in  his  ^^  Obser- 
vationesZoologicae,^  several  curious  facts  reelecting  the  storks. 
Some  persons,  near  whose  habitations  several  couples  had 
fixed  their  nests,  informed  him,  that  the  male  seemed  to  be 
larger  and  stouter  than  the  female.  These  birds  used  W 
occupy  themselves,  by  moonlight,  in  seeking  out  the  nece»> 
sary  materials  for  the  construction  ol  their  nests.  The  same 
naturalist  also  had  in  his  possesdon  a  tame  stork  for  a  long 
time,  and  thus  was  enabled,  personally,  to  make  many 
interesting  observations  on  its  habits.  On  the  approach  ol  a 
great  dog,  or  on  any  other  occasion  productive  of  the  senti- 
ment of  fear,  this  stork  used  to  utter  a  sort  of  hissing  noise, 
elongating  the  neck,  and  swelling  the  throat,  after  the 
fashion  of  geese.  In  cold  weather,  it  did  not  hesitate  to 
plunge  its  feet  in  water,  and  it  would  remain  entire  days 
exposed  to  the  rain.  When  the  thermometer  was  ten  degrees 
bek>w  the  freezing  point,  it  would  sprinkle  its  belly  with  the 
water,  with  which  it  had  filled  its  bill.  Notwithstanding 
this,  when  water  was  thrown  upon  it,  although  in  fine  we»> 
ther,  it  shook  it  off  immediately,  with  as  much  haste  as  po»> 
sible.  It  would  often  remain  in  the  place  where  it  passed 
the  night,  resting  upon  its  knees,  with  the  head  upright,  and 
even  assume  this  attitude  on  the  pavement,  contracting  its 
toes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  form  an  angle,  which 
elevated  the  tarsus,  and  hindered  it  from  touching  the  ground. 
It  fed  on  worms,  moUusoa^ — whose  shells  it  first  l»ok 
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oysters,  crabs,  spiders,  and  the  larvae  of  insects.  It  evinced 
the  greatest  possible  avidity  for  cheese,  and  an  equal  repug- 
nance for  butter.  After  having  swallowed  rats,  it  returned 
them  entire,  and  shewed  no  desire  for  any  more  of  them. 
It  also  refused  phalsenae,  leeches,  the  eggs  of  lizards  and 
salamanders.  This  stork  allowed  itself  to  be  touched  and 
caressed  by  the  children,  and  when  driven  out  of  any  place, 
it  would  retire,  without  resistance,  but  with  a  grand  step,  and 
elevated  head. 

The  Black  Stork  (Ciconia  Nigra)  is,  in  many  points  of 
its  disposition,  as  different  from  the  preceding  species  as  it 
is  in  its  colour.  Solitude  appears  to  have  peculiar  charms 
for  this  bird.  It  flies  the  busy  haunts  of  men^  and  the  hum 
of  population,  and  retires  to  distant  marshes,  and  lonely 
wastes  of  waters.  It  fixes  its  nest  in  the  depth  of  the  wobds, 
on  old  trees,  particularly  fir-trees,  and  deposits  there  two 
or  three  eggs,  of  a  dirty  white,  shaded  with  greenish,  and 
sometimes  having  a  few  brown  spots.  It  is  common  in 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  from  which  it  descends  to  the 
banks  of  lakes,  the  least  frequented,  to  watch  its  prey, 
hovering  over  the  waters,  and  sometimes  plunging  in 
to  seize  its  victim.  Fish,  however,  is  not  its  only  food, 
for  it  seeks  the  mountain  herbage,  snails,  reptiles,  sea- 
rabaei,  and  grasshoppers.  Its  flight  is  very  elevated, 
and  it  rises  to  such  a  height  in  the  air  as  to  appear  no 
larger  than  a  sparrow.  This  species,  less  numerous  and  less 
extended  than  the  white  stork,  seems  to  shun  the  haunts  fre- 
quented by  the  latter,  and  to  adopt  in  preference  those  coun- 
tries which  it  does  not  visit.  It  is  found,  but  rarely,  in 
Poland,  in  Prussia,  and  several  other  parts  of  Oermany,  and 
even  in  Sweden.  It  is  very  frequent  in  Switzerland,  but 
very  scarce  in  Holland,  which  is  the  favourite  country  of  the 
white  stork ;  like  the  latter,  it  is  also  an  emigrating  bird,  and 
removes  when  frost  and  snow  deprive  it  of  food.  It  is  on 
the  occasion  of  such  migrations  that  it  is  seen  in  Lorraine, 
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for  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  bird  of  passa^  there. 
There  is  but  one  appearance  of  this  bird  recorded  in  this 
country.  It  was  slightly  wounded,  and  then  taken  alive  at 
Stoke  St.  Gregory,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  on  the  13th 
of  May,  1814,  and  conveyed  to  Mr.  Montague.  Though  a 
very  wild  bird,  and  habituated  to  frequent  only  the  most 
desert  marshes,  it  has  occasionally  been  tamed  to  a  certain 
degree.  It  presents,  however,  no  resource  for  the  table,  for 
its  flesh  has  a  disagreeable  fishy  flavour. 

The  Gigantic  Crane  of  Latham,  {Ardea  Jrgala  et  Dubia), 
belongs  to  this  genus.  This  bird,  which  lives  in  flock»  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers  in  Bengal,  is  also  found  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Africa,  where  it  subsists  on  testacea,  reptiles,  fisb^ 
and  even  mammalia,  whose  bones  it  triturates  before  swallow- 
ing, and  digests  without  difficulty.  It  is  venerated  in  the 
countries  which  it  inhabits,  from  its  destruction  of  serpents 
and  pernicious  reptiles.  In  captivity  its  ^uttony  renders  it 
omnivorous,  and  it  is  easily  tamed. 

This  enormous  bird  has  a  majestic  walk,  and  at  a  distance 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a  naked  Indian.  It  is  called  by 
the  AngloJndians  the  Adjutant,  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  a  man  in  a  white  waistcoat  and  breeches  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  possibly  from  the  erectness  and  stifihess  of  its 
gait  The  natives  believe  these  birds  to  be  the  receptacles  of 
the  souls  of  the  Bramins,  and  deem  them  to  be  invulnerable. 
Mr.  Ives  mentions,  in  his  <<  View  of  Hindostan,^  that  when 
he  missed  his  shot  at  several  of  them,  the  standers  by  greatly 
exulted,  and  declared  that  he  might  shoot  at  them  for  ever 
without  succeeding. 

From  the  circumstance  of  its  swallowing  bones,  this  stork 
is  also  called  the  bone-eater,  or  bone-taker.  In  confirmation 
of  its  voracity,  it  is  recorded  that  a  land  tortoise,  ten  inches 
long,  was  found  in  its  craw,  and  a  large  male  black  cat,  entire^ 
in  the  stomach. 

Mr.  Smeathman,  during  his  residence  at  Sierra  Leoney 
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insde  several  interesdng  obflervations  on  this  bird,  which  he 
mmmuiiicated  to  Dr.  Latham.  '<  After  saying  that  an  adult 
will  often  measure  full  seven  feet,  he  adds,  that  the  head 
covered  with  white  down,  thinly  dispersed,  appears  not  unlike 
a  grey-headed  man.  Also,  that  they  are  met  with  in  companies; 
and  when  seen  at  a  distance,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  oomii^ 
towards  an  observer,  which  they  often  do  with  their  wings 
extended,  may  well  be  taken  for  canoes  upon  the  surface  of 
a  smooth  sea — when  on  the  sand-banks,  foic  men  and  women 
picking  up  shell-fish  or  other  things  cm  the  beach.  One  of 
these,  a  youi^  bird  about  five  feet  high,  was  brought  up 
tame,  and  presented  to  the  chief  of  the  Bananas,  where  Mr. 
Smeathman  lived ;  and  being  accustomed  to  be  fed  in  the 
great  hall,  soon  became  familiar,  duly  attending  that  place  at 
dinner  time,  placing  itself  behind  its  master^s  chair  frequently 
before  the  guests  entered.  The  servants  were  obliged  to 
watch  narrowly,  and  to  defend  the  provisions  with  switches ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  it  would  frequently  seise  something  or 
other,  and  once  purlomed  a  whole  boiled  fowl,  which  it  swal- 
lowed in  an  instant.  Its  courage  is  not  equal  to  its  voracity, 
for  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years  old  soon  puts  it  to  flight 
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with  a  switch,  though  at  fint  it  seems  to  stand  on  its  defence, 
by  threatening,  with  its  enormous  bill  widely  extended,  and 
roaring  with  aloud  voice  like  a  bear  or  tiger.  It  is  an 
enemy  to  small  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  birds  and  reptiles,  and 
slyly  destroys  fowls  or  chickens,  though  it  dares  not  attack  a 
hen  openly  with  her  young.  Every  thing  is  swalloived 
whole ;  and  so  accommodating  is  its  thioat,  that  not  only  an 
animal  as  big  as  a  cat  is  gulped  down,  but  a  shin  of  beef 
broken  asunder  serves  it  but  for  two  aaonds.  It  is  known  to 
swallow  a  leg  of  mutton  of  Ave  or  six  pounds,  a  hare,  a 
small  fox,  &C.  Afler  a  time  the  bones  are  rejected  from  the 
stomach,  whidi  seems  to  be  voluntary^  for  it  has  been  known 
that  an  ounce  or  twoofemetictartar  given  to  one  of  these  birds 
piodiicediioeffect.''-<i:iath.  Gen.  Hist  VoL  IX.  pp.  40l41.) 
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The  Doctor  adds  that  it  ia  equally  fond  of  putrid  ear* 
caaaea  aa  the  vulture,  fcxr  groupa  <^  both  birds  collect 
together  over  a  dead  body,  never  leariog  it  UBtil  the  bonea 
are  oompletdy  picked.  In  Calcutta,  where  the  Iptes  and 
crows  are  great  scavengerst  oonaaraiag  all  the  remains  of 
animal  food  wlaeh  the  prejudices  ot  die  natives  will  not 
allow  them  to  touch,  they  are  assisted  in  their  openutiooB  by 
the  adjutant  in  the  day-time,  and  at  .night  by  the  foxes, 
jackals,  and  hyaenas. 

Our  figure  is  from  General  Hardwick^s  drawings,  and  the 
specific  characters  by  Cuvier  will  be  found  at  page  350. 

The  American  Stork  {J.  Maguari)  was  originally  de- 
scribed by  Maregrave,  and  afterwards  by  Azara,  under  the 
name  of  Baguari^  which  it  bears  in  Paraguay,  where  it  is 
also  known  under  tliose  of  Embagtuiri  and  Tuyuj/u-guaxa, 
This  bird  is  not  very  wild,  and  the  individuals  of  the  species 
Bxe  usually  met  with  in  pairs  in  Paraguay,  and  to  the  south 
of  the  river  PUta,  wh^re  they  scanetimes  assemble  in  flocks. 
They  fly  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  seldom  perch  on 
trees.  They  nestle  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
young  ones  are  of  a  blackish«lnx>wn  above,  and  white  under 
the  belly.  When  these  birds  are  bom  in  bouses,  they  become 
BO  tame  that  after  having  tmversed  the  fields  and  mardies 
they  constantly  return  at  the  prteise  hour  at  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  receive  their  food. 

The  Jabibus  (Myctsbia)  are  not  considered  by  Illiger 
and  Temminck,  as  forming  a  diidnot  genns  from  the  stcvks  ; 
and  the  seomd  of  these  writers  imputes  to  erroneous  figures 
the  particular  character  dl  the  jabiru^  namely,  the  curvatur? 
of  the  bill  upwards,  which,  according  to  him,  is  as  straight 
aa  that  of  any  stork.  But  Maregrave,  tbe  fijrst  natuxaliat 
who  has  mentioned  this  birdt  describes  this  generic  charadgr 
in  very  expieas  terms;  for  of  the  Jdbiru  BrariUensia  ht 
sajfs,  <<  rostrum  directe  CTienwun^  et  atipariais  vmrew  ewtr^ 
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inflated  by  the  wind.  The  legs,  very  robust,  are  covered  with 
large  scales,  and  denuded  of  feathers  for  about  the  space  of 
six  inches. 

The  jabirus  constantly  inhabit  the  humid  grounds  of 
South  America,  and  are  found  in  considerable  abundance  in 
the  inundated  savannahs  of  Ouiana.  They  never  quit  their 
sojourn  but  to  rise  slowly  into  the  heights  of  the  atmosphere, 
where  they  support  themselves  for  a  very  long  time.  These 
birds  are  voracious,  and  live  only  on  fish  and  reptiles.  They 
construct,  on  lofty  trees,  with  long  branches  carefully  in- 
terlaced, a  spacious  nest,  in  which  the  female  deposits  but 
one  or  two  ^;gs.  The  young  are  fed  with  fish  until  they, 
are  strong  enough  to  descend  from  the  nest,  and  are  de- 
fended by  the  parents  with  great  courage.  This  nest  is  said 
to  serve  for  several  broods. 

The  jabirus  appear  to  be  less  wild  in  Guiana  than  in 
Paraguay.  Bajon  tells  us  that  in  1773  a  little  negro  con^^ 
trived,  by  merely  concealing  his  face  with  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  to  approach  a  young  one  that  had  almost  acquired  its 
full  growth,  sufficiently  near  to  seize  it  by  the  legs  and  catch 
it  The  flesh  of  the  old  is  hard  and  oily ;  but  that  of  the 
young  is  tender,  and  tolerably  good  eating. 

But  one  species  of  the  Umbbs  is  known,  which  has  been 
formed  into  a  genus.  The  characters  are — a  bill  thick  at  the. 
base,  longer  than  the  head,  compressed  laterally,  carinated. 
above  and  below,  with  the  upper  mandible  curving  at  itft 
point,  and  covering  over  the  lower,  which  is  more  narrow, 
and  a  little  truncated ;  linear  nostrils,  which  are  prolonged 
in  a  furrow  running  parallel  to  the  ridge  of  the  bill  as  far  as 
the  end.  The  lower  part  of  the  legs  denuded  cf  feathers ; 
the  three  front  ,toes  united  by  a  membrane  as  far  as  the  first 
phalanx,  and  the  hinder  one  touching  the  ground  in  its  full 
length ;  the  first  two  rem^es  the  shortest. 

Of  the  (xily.species^  die  Tufted  UmbreX^capua  Um^^ 
breUa)y  nothing  is  known  respecting  manners  and  habits. 
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The  AirA«TOMim  is  sepnmtod  fvoni  the  totegmg  genent 
0b1j  id  eoBsequence  of  the  peculiar  gape  of  Ae  InH  in 
the  middle.  There  is  nothing  known  oonoeming  diem,  ex« 
cept  that  their  habitat  and  food  aie  nmikr  to  thoae  ef  the 
heronSy  ice* 

The  figure  <^  the  LmmimUed  Heron  is  from  a  specimen  hi 
ihe  British  Museum.  The  whde  bird  is  dingj,  nearly 
bhKk;  but  the  plumage  has  occasional  green  and  purplish 
reflexions.  The  feathers  of  the  neck^  bdlj,  and  thighs  have 
the  stems  oontiniied  beyond  the  bards,  where  they  become 
eartilaginoas  himin«.  All  the  stans,  as  well  as  the  lamins?, 
are  werj  shinkig.  Between  the  fissure  formed  by  the  two 
mandibles  there  are  fire  close  small  laminse,  whose  object 
appears  to  be  to  retahi  the  s6f^>ery  prey  of  the  1»rd,  sudi  as 
eels,  &c.  in  the  bill. 

All  the  Taktali  of  Grmelin  and  Latham,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Tantidus  Loculaior,  Ib%»^  and  ZeticeeepAaliw,  are 
ibides,  according  to  our  author.  These  birds  are  found  in 
Asia,  Africa,  America^  and  Anstralia.  They  delight  in  in- 
andated  places,  where  they  live  on  reptiles  and  fish.  When 
Aey  ore  satiated  widi  fbod  they  retire  on  elevated  treea, 
where  they  remain  in  an  upright  attitude,  resting  their  bill 
mpon  the  breast  They  are  snnple  birds ;  their  walk  is^slow, 
aad  they  may  be  shot  with  fiwility.  They  make  their  nest 
on  twes ;  the  female  lays  two  «r  three  eggs,  and  the  young 
do  not  quit  the  nest  imtil  they  are  in  a  state  to  fly. 

The  Tantalum  Ibis  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  the 
bird  so  much  revered  by  the  ancient  Egyptians;  but  M. 
Ciivier,  in  a  very  learned  and  acute  dissertation  on  the  sub- 
ject, has  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  true  ibis 
Wtts-a  very  dififerent  bird,  of  a  much  smaller  size,  and  the 
same  as  the  Jbou-^annhj  mentioned  by  Bruce. 

The  Spoonbills  have  received  a:  multitudb  of  names, 
some  ofwhidv  were  very  Httlfe  suited  toiiiem;  andonewoold 
thiidc  that  file  Ibrnr  of  the  bOl!  war  sufficiently  charaeteiistie 
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to  prevent  such  singular  confusion.  But  there  are  some 
philosophers  whose  peculiar  atm  seems  to  be  to  render  diffi- 
cult that  which  is  easy,  and  to  make  obscurity  more  obscure. 
The  spoonbill  has  alternately  been  metamorphosed  into  m 
heron,  a  pelican,  and  ev^i  a  woodpecker.  The  fJEicuUy  of 
piercing  trees  has  been  attributed  to  it-— whereas  its  bill, 
flexible  and  fiat,  is  adapted  only  to  cut  the  water,  or  grope  in 
the  mud. 

These  birds,  when  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  anger,, 
produce  a  clattering  with  their  mandibles  similar  to  that 
made  by  the  storks.  They  live  in  societies,  not  very  numerous,^ 
VOL  wooded  marshes,  not  far  from  the  mouths  of  rivers,,  and 
they  often  sojourn  along  the  shcnres  of  the  sea,  to  be  enabled 
to  seize  the  small  fish  and  their  spawn,  fluviatile  molluscay 
Kttle  reptiles,  and  aquatic  animals,  on  which  they  live^  aasd 
which  they  bruise  or  retain  by  the  assistance  of  tuberdes^ 
which  fiirmsh  the  interior  of  the  two  mandibles^  and  serve 
to  bceak  the  shells  or  retain  the  sUppery  prey.  They  make 
their  nest,  according  to  localities^  on  high  trees,  on  bushes,  or 
among  reeds.  This  nest  is  constructed  with  small  wood,,  and! 
the  female  lays  three  or  font  whitirii  eggs.  Their  motdting 
is  but  once  a  year ;  but  the  young  bird  does  not  assume  the 
perfect  liv^  of  the  adult  until  the  third  yesD.  The  tuft 
does  not  appear  until  the  second. 

The  spoonbills  are  voyaging  UbrdB,  not  very  wild,  and  show 
no  aiversioa  to  living  in  a  sUate-  of  captivity.  They  are  fi»und 
ja  alfliost  all  the  countries  of  the  old  world.  la  Surope 
they  are  seen  but  seldom  in  the  inl&rior  parts,  and  ave  only 
passagery  en  some  lakes  or  the  hanks  o£  rivers.  They  fr^ 
quent  the  marshy  coasts  of  Holland,  of  Brittany,  and  of 
Picardy.  Thqr  are  also  seen  in  Prussia,  in  Sileria,  and  in 
Poland,  and  in  summer  they,  advance  a»  far  as  West  Bothnia 
and  Lapland.  They  are  agaia  to  be  found,  on  the  coasts  of 
MtkaifM  Egyptf  and  at  the  Cqia  of  Ckiod'  Hope^  ^rfiere 
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will  sufficiently  appear  by  a  reference  to  the  characters  given 
in  the  text.  Australasia  is  the  only  part  of  the  world  in 
which  the  ibides  are  not  found.  These  birds  frequent  the 
borders  of  rivers  ^nd  lakes ;  they  are  not,  as  Herodotus  and 
other  ancient  writers  have  asserted,  the  destroyers  of  serpents 
and  venomous  reptiles.  Insects,  worms,  fluviatile,  and  uni- 
valve shell-mollusca,  and  sometimes  small  fish,  constitute  their 
only  aliment.  The  majority  of  them  nestle  on  large  trees,  and 
they  rear  their  young  ones  in  the  nest,  until  the  latter  are  in 
a  state  to  be  enabled  to  fly. 

It  is  only  since  the  publication  of  Bruce^s  Travels,  that 
positive  notions  have  been  gained  respecting  the-  genus  to 
which  we  should  refer  the  bird  which  was  so  venerated  bv 
the  Ancient  Egyptians,  and  which  they  used  to  embalm  after 
its  death.  The  ibis  of  Perrault  and  BufTon  has  since  been 
recognized  for  a  tantalus ;  that  of  Hasselquist  for  a  heron, 
'  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ox-bird  of  Shaw ;  and  that  of  M ailiet, 
(PharaiMa  Chicken^  Rachamah  of  the  Arabs,)  for  a  vulture, 
Vtdiur  PercnopteruSy  Linn.  But  Bruce  found  in  Lower 
Ethiopia  a  bird  which  is  there  named  AbouJiannea  (Father 
John),  and  on  comparing  it  with  the  embalmed  individuals, 
and  with  the  ancient  descriptions,  he  recognised  it  to  be  the 
true  black  and  white  ibis,  with  reflexions  on  several  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  same  as  the  Mengel  or  Abou-mengel  (father 
of  the  sickle)  of  the  Arabs. 

This  fact  has  since  been  fully  confirmed  by  M.  Cuvier,  by 
an  examination  of  mummies  brought  from  Egypt  by  Colonel 
(jrobert  and  M .  OeoflFroy,  and  from  other  mummies  by  M. 
Savigny,  who  also  found  in  Egypt  the  very  bird  itself,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  in  the  living  state.  M. 
Cuvier^s  memoir  on  the  subject  was  first  inserted  in  the 
Annals  of  the  French  Museum ;  and  in  the  ^*  Ossemens 
Fossiles,^  with  a  figure  which  we  have  copied.  M.  Savigny  has 
published  a  natural  and  mythological  history  of  the  same  bird. 

VOL.    VIII.  L   L 
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These  two  works  have  powerfully  contributed  to  clear  up 
points  of  natural  history,  left  in  such  a  state  of  obscurity  for 
so  many  ages;  but  there  are  some  tfaio^  on  which  these 
philosophers  are  not  agreed,  and  more  particulaiiy  on  the 
question  relative  to  the  causes  oi  the  yeneration  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. M.  Cuvier  having  found  in  the  mummy  of  an  ibis 
the  undigested  remains  of  the  skin  and  scales  of  serpents,  con- 
cluded that  these  birds  in  reality  fed  upon  those  reptiles. 
M.  Savigny,  having  never  found  any  in  the  stomach  of  such 
individuals  of  the  present  time  as  he  dissected,  came  to  a 
contrary  conclusion,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  substantiated 
by  the  natural  habits  and  organization  of  the  ibis,  confirmed 
by  analogy,  and  further  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the 
modem  Egyptians.  He  does  not,  indeed,  attempt  to  deny 
the  fact  stated  by  the  Baron;  but  he  observes,  that  it  is 
an  isolated  one,  and  that  the  learned  professor  does  not  specify 
the  exact  position  of  the  debris  of  serpents,  of  which  lie 
speaks.  M.  Savigny  adds,  first,  that,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, before  the  Eg3rptians  proceeded  to  embalm  an  ibis,  they 
removed  the  intestines,  which  were  reputed  to  be  excessively 
long ;  secondly,  that  he  has  himself  found  in  the  interior  of  one 
of  these  mummies,  no  remains  of  viscera  and  soft  parts,  but 
a  multitude  of  the  larvae  or  njrmphfe  of  insects  of  diiFerent 
species ;  thirdly,  that  moreover  certain  species  of  serpents  were 
reckoned  among  the  sacred  animals,  and  that  mummies  of 
such  serpents  have  been  discovered  in  the  grottoes  of  Thebes ; 
fourthly,  that  many  of  the  mummies  of  the  ibis,  whic^  were 
taken  from  the  repositories  in  the  plains  of  Saocara,  contained, 
under  a  general  envdbpe,  aggregations  of  different  animals, 
whose  delxis  alone  were  collected.  We  may  remark  also,  that 
the  remains  of  serpents  mentioned  by  M.  Ouvier,  were  not 
yet  digested,  which  would  naturally  be  the  case  nnder  tiie 
supposition  that  diey  had  not  even  been- introduced  into  the 
alimentary  canal. 

When  we  consider  the  assertions  of  Herodotus,  respecting 
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the  supposed  seryioe  rendered  to  Egypt  by  these  birds  in  de. 
livering  it  from  serpents,  we  shall  find  that  the  chief  stres  is 
laid  upon  their  antipathy  for  these  reptiles,  which  they  were 
said  to  combat  and  destroy ;  but  their  organisation  seems  but 
little  calculated  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  enterprises  of 
this  kind.  Besides,  the  animals,  which  are  wont  to  rid  us  of 
pernicious  species,  do  so,  not  from  a  hatred  and  antipathy 
which  they  bear  to  such  species,  but  rather  from  the  pleasure 
which  they  experience  in  devouring  and  feasting  on  them. 
This,  assuredly,  is  a  distinction  of  some  weight ;  it  may  also 
be  remarked,  that  the  food  of  animals  is  always  the  same, 
except  in  cases  of  dearth,  which  dearth  is  never  wantonly 
created  by  the  animals  themselves.  If  serpents  of  any  kind 
were  the  natural  aliment  of  the  ibis,  instead  of  preventing 
them  from  penetrating  into  the  country  where  these  birds 
were  destined  to  pass  a  portimi  of  the  year,  the  latter  would 
rather  follow  them  into  the  places  of  their  retreat.  We  can 
easily  conceive  why  birds  of  prey  will  chase  other  rapacious 
birds,  less  powerful  than  themselves,  firom  such  tracts  as  they 
have  chosen  for  their  own  peculiar  domain  of  hunting.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  animals  would  interdict  the 
access  to  the  country  which  they  inhabit,  to  beings  which 
were  destined  to  serve  them  for  the  purpose  of  food.  If  we 
add  to  these  consideraticms,  the  recollection,  that  sandy 
countries  are  the  suitable  habitat  of  serpents,  while  humid 
situations  are  best  adapted  to  the  ibis,  we  shall  find  fresh 
cause  to  reject  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  as  fabulous.  It 
could  not,  indeed,  have  been  received  with  any  great  degree 
of  confidence  by  his  own  countrymen,  since  the  first  naturalist 
of  Greece  has  passed  oyer  in  silence  the  antipathy  of  the 
ibis  to  the  serpent,  and  their  supposed  combats.  If  Hero- 
dotus, who  tells  us  that  he  had  himself  seen,  on  the  confines 
of  Arabia,  and  at  the  place  where  the  mountains  open  on  the 
vast  plain  of  Egypt,  the  fields  covered  with  an  incredible 
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quantity  of  accumulated  bones,  instances  these  bones  as  the 
remains  of  reptiles  destroyed  by  the  ibis,  when  they  were  on 
the  point  of  entering  Egypt,  it  is  merely  a  simple  opinion 
which  he  gives  upon  a  fact,  which  could  not  have  originated 
from  any  such  cause.  These  inunense  debris  of  fishes  and 
other  vertebrated  animals,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  have 
been  heaped  up  in  some  narrow  place,  afterwards  abandoned 
by  the  waters,  cannot  possibly  admit  of  such  an  explication 
of  their  origin,  which  is  truly  ludicrous,  and  could  only  have 
been  adopted  by  this  author,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
credulity  with  which  he  was  prone  to  swallow  popular  report. 
Such  masses,  moreover,  would  not  have  been  preserved  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  had  they  consisted  merely  of  the 
small  bones  of  reptiles,  incapable  of  making  resistance  against 
the  attacks  of  birds  so  weak  as  the  ibis. 

We  must,  then,  look  for  other  reasons  tlian  the  destruction 
of  serpents,  for  the  veneration  paid  to  the  ibis  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  admitted  it  even  into  their  temples,  and  pro- 
hibited the  killiilg  of  it,  under  pain  of  death.  In  a  country, 
where  the  people,  very  ignorant,  were  governed  only  by 
superstitious  ideas,  it  was  natural  that  fictions  should  have 
been  imagined,  to  express  with  energy  the  happy  influences 
of  that  phenomenon  which  every  year  attracts  the  ibis  into 
Egypt,  and  retains  it  there.  Its  constant  presence  at  the 
epoch  of  that  inundation,  which  annually  triumphs  over  all 
the  sources  of  decay,  and  assures  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  must 
have  appeared  to  the  priests  and  the  persons  at  the  head  of 
government  admirably  calculated  to  make  a  lively  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  lead  them  to  suppose  super- 
natural and  secret  relations  between  the  movements  of  the 
Nile  and  the  sojourn  of  these  inofiensive  birds,  and  to  con- 
sider the  latter  as  the  cause  of  efiects  exclusively  owing  to 
the  overflow  of  the  river.  ♦ 

Besides  the  white  and  black  ibis,  another  ibis,  entirely 
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blacky  was  equally  reverenced  in  Egypt,  and  embalmed  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  one  is  more  elegant  and  slender  than 
the  other  in  its  external  form,  and  its  internal  organs  are  also 
more  contracted.  M.  Savigny  has  opened  about  twenty  in- 
dividuals of  this  species,  and  has  found  nothing  in  their  very 
narrow  gizzard,  but  small  fluviatile  shells,  with  some  debris 
of  vegetables,  which  probably  enveloped  the  shells  at  the 
moment  in  which  they  were  swallowed,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  properly  constituting  any  part  of  the  alim^it  of 
these  birds. 

The  two  species  have  a  powerful  and  elevated  flight.  In 
this  action  the  neck  and  feet  are  extended  horizontally,  and 
from  time  to  time,  the  birds,  all  together,  send  forth  deep  and 
hoarse  cries,  more  powerful  in  the  white  ibis  than  in  the 
black.  When  these  birds  alight  on  lands  which  they  have 
newly  discovered,  they  remain  crowded  against  each  other, 
and  may  be  seen  for  entire  hours,  occupied  in  searching  the 
mud  with  their  bills,  advancing  slowly,  step  by  step,  and 
never  springing  with  rapidity  like  the  curlews.  The  ibis  does 
not  nestle  in  Egypt.  Those  of  the  white  kind  arrive  as  soon 
as  the  Nile  begins  to  increase,  and  their  number  augments  or 
diminishes,  as  do  its  waters.  Their  migration  takes  place 
towards  the  end  of  June^  the  epocha  at  which,  according  to 
Bruce,  they  arrive  in  Ethiopia.  The  black  ibis,  which  comes 
later  into  Egypt,  also  remains  there  longer.  The  moment 
when  the  ibides  retire  with  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  is  the  time 
in  which  the  hunters  prefer  to  pursue  them.  They  seldom 
shoot  them  with  fire-arms,  but  lay  nets  for  them  ;  and  during 
autumn,  many,  whose  heads  have  been  previously  severed 
from  their  bodies,  are  found  in  the  markets  of  Lower  Egypt, 
especially  in  that  of  Damietta.  Many  of  the  ibides,  both  black 
and  white,  were  brought  alive  to  M.  Savigny,  who  observed 
that  they  most  frequently  held  their  body  nearly  horizontal, 
with  the  neck  inflected,  and  the  head  inclined — were  in  the 
habit  of  striking  the  earth  with  the  end  of  their  bill,  and 
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sometimes  resting  on  one  foot  only.  The  same  naturalist 
remarks,  that  the  white  ibis  sometimes  goes  alone,  and  some- 
times in  small  troops  of  from  eight  to  ten,  while  the  black 
species,  more  numerous,  forms  flocks  of  from  thirty  to  forty. 

Having  thus,  in  our  general  view,  noticed  the  habits  of  the 
two  species  which  visit  Egypt,  and  which  habits  to  a  certain 
point  are  applicable  to  all,  we  have  nothing  to  add  respect- 
ing the  sacred  ibis  (Ibis  Religiosa)  in  this  place.  Of  the 
other,  which  Belon  has  called  the  black  ibis,  and  which  is  the 
Green  Ibis  (Scot,  FalcineU%L9)y  we  can  only  observe,  that,  like 
the  white,  it  inhabits  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers.  It  nestles 
in  Asia,  but  comes  periodically  into  Egypt,  and  is  a  bird  of 
passage  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  the  Archipelago. 
It  also  visits  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  Switzerland,  and  has 
been  accidentally  seen  in  Holland,  and  in  this  country.  The 
plate  of  the  Black-faced  Ibis  is  from  a  specimen  at  the 
British  Museum.  Its  specific  characters  are  stated  at 
page  363. 

The  Scarlet  Ibis  is  a  native  of  America.  These  birds  live 
almost  always  in  flocks,  and  the  old  ones  most  frequently 
form  distinct  and  separate  bands.  Their  flight  is  rapid  and 
sustained,  but  they  do  not  put  themselves  in  motion,  except 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  their 
food,  which  consists  of  insects,  shell  animals,  and  small  fishes, 
collected  in  the  slime  along  the  sea-4X)ast,  or  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers.  During  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day  and  at  night, 
they  remain  in  sheltered  places.  The  broods  commence  in 
January,  and  are  concluded  in  May.  They  deposit  their  eggs, 
which  are  greenish,  in  large  tufts  of  grass,  or  on  little  piles 
collected  in  the  brush-wood.  These  ibides  are  spread  through- 
out the  warmest  countries  of  America,  and  being  not  at  all 
wild,  they  are  easily  accustomed  to  live  in  houses.  M.  de  la 
Borde  mentions  his  having  kept  one  for  more  than  two  years. 
It  was  fed  with  bread,  raw  or  cooked  meat,  and  fish ;  but  it 
gave  the  preference  to  the  entrails  of  fish  and  fowl.    It  would 
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frequently  occupy  itself  in  seeking  for  earth-worms  around 
the  house,  or  following  the  labours  of  a  negro  gardener.  In 
the  evening,  this  bird  would  retire  of  itself  into  a  poidtry- 
house,  where  it  reposed  in  the  midst  of  a  hundred  fowl.  It 
would  perch  on  the  highest  bar,  awake  very  early  in  the 
morning,  fly  round  the  house,  and  sometimes  proceed  to  the 
sea-shore.  It  would  attack  cats  with  great  intrepidity.  It 
would  have  lived  longer,  had  it  not  been  accidentally  killed, 
by  a  fowler,  who  mistook  it  for  a  wild  curlew,  when  it  was 
on  a  pond.  All  this  shows  the  possibility  of  rearing  in  the 
warm  climates  of  Europe  a  bird  which,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Laet,  has  already  produced  in  a  domestic  state,  and 
may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  turned  to  good  account. 

The  lUa  AUAcoUia  or  Tant€du8  AUncoHis^  is  found  in 
Cayenne,  and  is  a  little  stronger  than  the  European  Curlew. 
It  is  also  called  Curicacay  or  Manditrria^  and,  according  to 
M.  d'Azara,  is  found  in  couples,  in  families,  and  in  troops  of 
fifty.  It  prefers  dry  to  humid  grounds,  and  neither  enters 
into  water,  nor  into  inundated  places.  It  lives  on  earth-worms, 
grasshoppers,  and  insects,  which  it  even  picks  off  dead 
animals.  The  individuals  which  inhabit  the  same  canton, 
assemble  together  on  the  driest  and  loftiest  trees,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  woods,  from  which  in  the  morning  they  proceed  over 
the  adjacent  territory.  On  the  trunk  of  broken  trees  they 
place  a  deep  nest,  composed  of  a  quantity  of  small  wood. 
M.  d^Azara  has  seen  an  individual  of  this  species  equally  well 
tamed  with  the  last. 

The  birds  of  the  genus  Curlew  were  designated  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  names  Clorias  and  Naumenios^  and  by 
ancient  naturalists  as  NumeniuSj  Arquata,  FatcineUua. 
Linnaeus  placed  them  among  the  snipes;  but  more  modem 
naturalists  have  removed  them  from  that  division,  under  the 
generic  i^ipellation  Numenius^  which  signifies  of  or  belong- 
ing  to  the  new  moon,  in  consequence  of  the  cresoented  form 
of  their  bill. 
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In  the  first  edition  of  the  <<  R^gne  Animal,"^  M.  CuTier 
separated  PhtBopus  and  Fakinellus  from  the  true  curlews^ 
and  formed  them  into  two  distinct  subgenera.  In  his  new 
edition  he  has  left  PfuBopua  with  the  curlews,  and  changed 
the  position  of  FalcineUtMf  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

The  curlews  live  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  in 
marshes  and  meadows,  and  often  advance  into  the  inland. 
They  live  on  worms,  insects,  snails,  and  small  shelLmdlusca ; 
their  walk  is  grave  and  measured ;  they  do  not  perch ;  their 
flight  is  sustained,  and  very  elevated ;  they  emigrate  in  large 
flocks,  but  remain  isolated  during  the  period  of  reproduc- 
tion ;  they  nestle  on  the  sand  or  in  the  grass,  and  the 
young  quit  the  nest  the  moment  they  are  bom  to  seek  their 
own  food.  The  females  of  these  birds  are  distinguished  with 
difficulty  from  the  male&  There  are  but  two  species  in 
Europe,  but  a  greater  number  are  to  be  found  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  New  World. 

The  Common  Curlew  (Scot.  Arcuatd)  is  found  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  even  to  Siberia ;  and  in  the  south,  in  Italy, 
and  in  Greece.  It  is  also  met  with  in  Egypt,  and  in  other 
countries  of  Africa  and  Asia*  It  lives  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
on  banks  of  rivers  and  muddy  Lakes ;  in  meadows,  fidds,  and 
sandy  places,  near  the  sea  or  other  waters.  It  stops  but  Uttle 
in  the  fields,  which  it  traverses  in  flocks.  It  is  also  seen  in 
downs  and  heaths,  where  it  nestles.  In  France  the  curlews 
are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Loire.  This  bird 
lays  four  or  five  eggs,  the  ground  of  which  is  rather  olive, 
with  round  spots  of  a  reddish«brown,  which  form  a  sort  of 
crown  towards  the  thick  end.  The  flesh  of  the  curlew, 
though  formerly  esteemed,  is  no  longer  in  any  great  repute, 
though  its  scent  is  of  thai  description  that  the  best  dogs  will 
set  it  for  partridge.  White  curlews  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  ;  but  this  is  an  accidental  degeneration,  the  same  as  in 
many  other  species. 
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'  The  Little  Curlew  {Scot.  Phieopw)y  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  passes  regularly  in  numerous  troops  along 
the  sea  coasts,  to  proceed  northwards.  It  is  very  rare  in 
France  and  Germany,  but  more  common  in  Holland  and  this 
ountry.  It  is  probable,  as  Lewin  says,  that  many  pairs  of 
this  bird  remain  with  us,  though  the  species  generally  nestles 
in  the  regions  of  the  Arctic  circle  and  in  Asia.  Its  eggs  are 
the  same  colour  as  those  of  the  last,  but  are  smaller.  The 
habits,  mode  of  life,  and  sojourn  of  the  two  species  are  the 
same,  though  they  never  mix  together. 

Of  the  habits  of  the  other  curlews,  we  have  nothing  to 
dilate  on. 

We  now  come  to  the  Snipes  proper,  beginning  with  that 
well  known  bird  the  Woodcock  (ScoL  Rusticola). 

This  species  is  generally  extended  throughout  all  the  cli- 
mates, both  hot  and  cold,  in  the  old  continent.  It  is  also 
found  both  in  North  and  South  America ;  but  it  is  every 
where  a  voyaging  bird,  though  its  migrations  are  not  in 
general  from  one  distant  country  to  another,  but  from  the 
mountains  to  the  plains,  and  from  the  plains  to  the  moun< 
tains.  In  Europe,  during  summer,  it  inhabits  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  other  lofty  mountains,  from  which  it  descends 
in  the  month  of  October,  and  spreads  through  the  woods  of 
the  lesser  hills,  and  even  visits  the  plains.  This  passage  is 
advanced  or  retarded  according  to  the  weather  and  winds 
which  prevail  in  the  commencement  of  autumn.  The  east 
and  north-east  winds  cause  the  woodcock  more  speedily  to 
change  its  domicile,  especially  when  they  are  accompanied 
with  fogs,  for  these  birds  do  not  fly  in  the  day-time,  except 
when  the  weather  is  overcast. 

Azuni  tells  us,  that  in  Sardinia  the  woodcocks  are  Urds  of 
passage,  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  word ;  and  that  a  single 
one  is  not  to  be  found  in  summer  in  the  mountains  of  Oenar- 
gento,  of  Limbara,  and  Villanova,  which  may  be  considered 
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as  the  Sardmiaii  Alps.  They  do  not  appear  throughout 
the  isle  until  the  end  of  October,  and  at  the  end  of  March 
they  are  nowhere  to  be  seen.  They  Txsit  us  with  the  red- 
wings, and  are  supposed  to  oome  from  Sweden.  They  leave 
us  for  the  most  part  in  the  spring,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
several  pairs  continue  throughout  the  summer.  More  than 
one  instance  has  been  known  of  their  breeding  here,  a  thing 
never  known  in  Scotland. 

Bufibn  says  that  the  woodcocks  arrive  one  by  one,  or  two 
by  two,  but  never  in  iocks.  This  is  quite  true  with  regard 
to  their  mode  of  vicdting  this  country.  They  appear  in  this 
manner  with  us,  and  usually  in  the  evening  in  misty  weather, 
and  are  often  so  fatigued  as  to  be  taken  by  the  hand,  or 
knocked  down  with  sticks.  On  the  continent,  however,  it 
would  seem  that  they  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  much  greater 
numbers  together.  Magn6  de  MaroUes  says,  that  he  had  a 
woodcock  in  his  hands  which  was  killed  in  a  flight  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  of  these  birds ;  and  he  cites  many  instances 
of  fowlers,  who,  in  a  morning  or  evening,  alcmg  a  thick  hedge, 
or  in  a  wood  of  small  extent,  have  killed  a  dozen  woodcocks, 
and  have  met,  in  the  commencement  of  their  arrival,  on  cer- 
tain days,  forty,  fifty,  and  even  eighty  of  them,  in  a  small 
district,  where  n<Hie  were  to  be  seen  the  following  day.  Such 
assemblages  cannot  in  truth  be  easily  explained  on  the 
supposition  c^  the  woodcocks  arriving  one  by  one,  or  in 
couples. 

On  their  arrival,  these  birds  alight  indifferently  in  woods, 
hedges,  heaths,  coppices,  &c.  They  prefar  woods  where 
there  is- a  thick  mould  and  fallen  leaves,  under  which  they 
seek  for  worms  during  the  day-thne.  On  the  approach  of 
night  they  sally  forth  to  drink,  and  wash  their  bills  in  ponds 
and  foimtains.  As  soon  as  day  begins  to  appear,  they  re-entef 
the  woods. 

The  woodcock  walks  badly  enough,  as  do  all  birds  with 
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large  wings  and  short  legs.  It  rises  heavily,  and  makes 
much  noise  at  the  moment  it  sets  out.  Its  flight,  though 
rapid  enough,  is  in  general  neither  lofty  nor  long  sustained ; 
and  it  alights  with  so  much  promptitude  that  it  seems  to  fall 
like  a  mass  to  the  ground.  Soon  after,  it  raises  its  head, 
looks  round  on  all  sides,  and  runs  away  with  remarkable 
swiftness. 

The  stupidity  commonly  attributed  to  the  woodcock  may 
possibly  be  essentially  referred  to  the  weakness  of  its  visual 
organs ;  with  its  large  and  convex  eyes,  it  cannot  see  well 
but  by  twilight.  A  stronger  light  is  offensive  to  them ;  and 
the  movements  of  the  animal,  like  those  of  the  nocturnal 
accipitres,  must  be  extremely  uncertain  at  the  hours  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  observe  them  accurately.  We  do  in- 
deed find  that  its  motions  are  much  mate  lively  at  night* 
fall  and  at  morning  dawn  than  at  other  times.  The  in^ 
stinct  which  inspires  the  woodcock  to  change  place  after  the 
setting  or  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  is  so  natural  and 
necessary  a  consequence  of  its  organization,  that  many  indi> 
viduals  confined  in  apartments  have  been  observed  to  take  a 
flight  every  morning  and  evening,  while,  during  the  day  or 
night,  they  merely  j^ked  about,  without  ev^  rising. 

Buffon  believes  that  they  discern  their  food  by  scent  rather 
than  sight,  and  rests  this  opinion  on  an  observation  of  Bowles, 
who  examined  these  birds  in  an  aviary  at  St.  Ildephonse, 
where  they  were  daily  furnished  with  fresh  sods,  full  of 
worms.  However  quickly  these  worms  might  endeavour  to 
conceal  themselves,  the  woodcock  would  bury  its  bill  into 
the  earth  as  far  as  the  nostrils ;  and  having  drawn  it  out, 
swallow  them  in  a  moment.  Much  stress,  however,  cannot 
be  laid  on  this  instance.  The  bill  being  inserted  oidy  as  £ur 
as  the  nostrils,  proves  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  preserving 
respiration ;  and  the  bill  once  fixed  in  the  earth,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  nostrils  must  be  a  matter  of  total  indifference. 
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We  cannot  conclude  that,  anteriorly  to  the  insertion  of  the 
bill,  smell  had  any  thing  more  to  do  with  the  precision  of  the 
action  than  sight.  The  organ  of  this  sense  is  in  general  so 
obtuse  among  birds,  that  it  is  contrary  to  analogy  to  sup^ 
pose  the  woodcock  peculiarly  privileged  in  its  enjoyment, 
more  especially  as,  in  consequence  of  the  fleshy  substance 
which  terminates  its  upper  mandible,  it  is  already  endued 
with  a  species  of  tact  calculated  to  enable  it  to  discover  suit- 
able aliment  in  wet  and  muddy  ground. 

About  the  month  of  March  the  woodcocks  generally 
return  to  their  mountains,  and  are  then  mated.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  they  never  rest  at  night  during  their  migrations. 
But  how  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  a  fact  like  this  ?  which 
is  moreover  inconsistent  with  the  observations  we  have  above 
stated  relative  to  their  quiescence  during  this  period.  They 
usually  remain  during  summer  in  the  most  solitary  and 
elevated  mountains  of  Savoy,  Switzerland,  Jura,  the  Vosges, 
&c.  Though  some  remain,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  in 
England,  and  also  in  the  most  elevated  districts  of  France. 

These  birds,  by  nature  solitary  and  wild,  are  mute,  except 
in  the  season  of  love.  They  then  utter  different  cries,  unne- 
cessary to  be  described  to  those  who  have  heard  them,  and 
useless  to  those  who  have  not.  The  males,  as  usual  with 
birds,  dispute  violently  for  tixe  females,  and  fight  so  des- 
perately with  their  bills,  that  they  sometimes  jBeJI  to  the  earth 
exhausted  or  dead.  Their  nests  are  composed  of  leaves,  or 
dry  plants,  mingled  with  little  twigs  of  wood,  put  together 
inartificially,  and  heaped  up  on  the  ground  against  the  trunk 
of  some  tree,  or  under  a  thick  root.  The  eggs  are  four  or 
five,  of  an  oblong  form,  reddish,  grey,  marbled  with  deeper 
shades,  and  a  little  more  bulky  than  those  of  the  common 
pigeon.  They  are  said  to  be  very  good  eating.  While  the 
female  is  sitting,  the  male  is  almost  always  close  to  her,  and 
their  bills  rest  mutually  on  each  other^s  backs.    When  the 
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young  are  disclosed,  they  quit  the  nest,  being  as  yet  covered 
only  with  a  soft  down,  and  they  even  begin  to  fly,  before  they 
have  any  other  feathers  than  those  of  the  wings.  When  they 
are  discovered,  they  endeavour  to  escape  by  half  fluttering 
and  half  running.  The  parents  have  been  sometimes  seen  to 
take  under  their  throats  one  of  the  young,  apparently  the 
weakest,  and  thus  carry  it  off  for  a  considerable  distance* 
The  male  never  quits  the  female  as  Icmg  as  the  young  have 
need  of  their  mutual  assistance. 

The  body  of  the  woodcock,  at  all  times  very  fleshy,  be- 
comes very  fat  towards  the  end  of  autumn.  It  then,  and  for 
the  most  part  of  winter,  is  a  game  in  high  estimation. 
These  birds  grow  thin  in  proportion  as  the  spring  advances, 
and  such  of  them  as  remain  in  summer,  have  the  flesh  hard 
and  dry. 

In  woods  which  are  tolerably  open  and  intersected  with 
paths,  and  along  the  hedges,  the  woodcocks  shave  the  ground 
in  a  tolerably  straight  line,  and  are  then  easily  shot.  But 
in  coppices  and  thick  woods,  they  are  obliged  to  make  turns, 
and  then  plunge  behind  the  bushes,  thus  escaping  the  eye  of 
the  fowler.  Instead  of  flying  off  when  they  are  approached, 
they  remain  covered  beneath  the  tufted  foliage,  and  depart, 
at  last,  imder  the  very  feet  of  their  pursuer.  The  dogs 
which  bark  at  the  moment  when  the  woodcock  springs,  ore 
the  most  useful  in  this  sport ;  but  setters  are  inconvenient. 
But  the  modes  of  taking  these  birds  are  too  well  known,  to 
render  it  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  them,  nor  perhaps 
is  such  a  subject  altogether  consistent  with  the  department  of 
natural  history. 

There  are  many  accidental  varieties  of  the  common  wood- 
cock ;  such  as  the  white  (Sc,  Candida  of  Brisson),  whose 
plumage  is  sometimes  entirely  white,  and  sometimes  mixed 
with  waves  of  grey  and  marrone ;  the  red ;  the  ieabeUa ;  the 
red-headed^  whose  body  is  white,  and  the  wings  and  head 
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red ;  and  ^e  white^otngedf  which)  with  the  exception  of  the 
wii^,  has  the  rest  of  the  plumage  like  the  common,  wood- 
cock. 

The  Snipes  J  though  agreeuig  Tery  much  in  external 
resemblance  with  the  woodcocks,  differ*  from  them  in  natural 
habits.  They  do  not  inhabit  woods,  but  remain  in  the 
marshy  parts  of  meadows,  in  the  herbage,  and  amongst  the 
osiers  which  are  ^n  the  banks  of  rivers.  They  are  still  more 
generally  spread  than  the  woodoocks,  and  there  are  no  por- 
tions of  the  globe  in  which  some  of  them  have  not  been  found. 
They  are  observed  to  be  incessantly  employed  in  picking  the 
ground,  and  Aldrovandus  has  remarked  that  they  have  the 
tongue  terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  proper  for  piercing  the 
small  worms,  which,  probably,  constitute  their  food;  for 
though  nothing  is  found  in  their  stomachs  but  liquid,  and  an 
earthy  sediment,  it  must  be  that  such  soft  bodies  as  worms, 
&c.  dissolve  there  very  quickly,  and  that  the  earth  which 
enters  along  with  them,  is  the  only  substance  unsuscqptible  of 
liquefaction. 

Autumn  is  the  season  for  the  arrival  of  the  common  snipe 
in  most  of  the  southern  and  western  countries  of  Europe. 
It  th^d  extends  through  meadows,  mardies,  bogs,  and  along 
the  banks  of  streams  and  rivers*  When  it  walks,  it  carriea 
the  head  erect,  without  either  lispptng  cht  fluttering,  and 
gives  it  an  horiaontal  movement,  while  the  tail  moves  up  and 
down.  When  it  takes  flight,  it  rises  so  high  as  often  to  be 
heard  after  it  is  lost  sight  of.  Ita  ery  has  bstn  sometimes 
likened  to  thatof  die  ah&ffaat. 

The  snipes,  for  the  most  part,  migrating  nordiwarda,  in 
the  spring,  nestle  in  Qermanyy  fiwitserland^  Silesia^  &c. 
Some,  however,  eondb^ie  in  Aar '  more  sonthevn  stations, 
making  their  neat  ift  the  monthaf  Jone^  under  die  mot  of 
some  alder  or  willow,  in  a  sheltered  place.  This  nest  is  com* 
posed  of  dry  plants  and  feathers,  and  the  female  lays  four  or 
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fire  oblong  eggs,  of  »  whlttah  tint,  spotted  with  red.  If  the 
female  be  disturbed  during  incubation,  she  rises  very  high,  and 
in  a  right  line,  then  utters  a  particular  cry,  and  re-descends 
with  great  rapidity.  While  the  female  is  hatching,  the  male 
frequently  is  obaenred  to  hover  amund  her,  uttering  a  kind  of 
hissing  noise.  The  young  quit  the  nest  on  issuing  from  the 
shell,  and  then  appear  very  ugly  and  deformed.  Until  their 
bill  grows  firm,  the  mother  continues  her  care  of  them, 
and  does  not  leave  them  until  they  can  do  without  her. 

The  snipe  usually  grows  very  fat,  both  in  Europe  and 
North  America ;  but  much  less  so  in  warm  climates.  Its 
flesh,  after  the  early  frosts,  acquires  a  fine  and  delicate 
flavour.  It  is  cooked,  as  well  as  the  woodcock,  without 
being  drawn,  and  is  in  universal  estimation  as  an  exquisite 
game.  It  is  caught  in-  various  ways,  and  is  well  known  to 
be  a  difficult  shot,  when  turning  and  winding  in  the  air ; 
though  by  no  means  so  when  suffered  to  proceed  in  a  right 
line,  especially  as  the  smallest  grain  of  lead  is  sufficient  ta 
bring  it  down,  and  the  slightest  touch  will  make  it  faU. 

The  DcMe  Snipe  fScoL  Major)  was  considered  by 
Buflbn  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  common,  as  that  naturalist 
probably  took  into  consideration  only  its  sujperior  size,  and 
the  trifling  difSsrenoe  of-  the  pimnage.  It  has,  however, 
smce  his  time,  been  asoertaiiied  to  be  a  different  species. '  It 
differs  from  the  common  snipe  in  it»  cry,'  in  -  its  flight,  whiclif 
is  generally  direct,  and  with  few  or  tto  drclings^  and  in  its' 
habits,  pieferring  to  maorshy  and  muddy  grounds,  those 
places  where  there  is  but  little  water,  and  where  it  is  clear.- 
There  is  little  dse  'worth  remarking  oonoeming  it. 

The  Little  Snipe  is  b^  larger  than  m  lark.  It  is  less 
genendly  extended  than  the  oMnmon  species.  In  Fnmce,  it 
remains  in  the  manb^  'ahiost  during  the  ^hole  year,- 
where  it  nestles  and  lays  ^qcgsy  Vkit  lliose  of  die  common 
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raiipe.  Concealed  bx  reeds  and  rushes,  it  remains  there  to 
pertinaciously  that  it  is  necessary  almost  to  walk  upon  it  to 
make  it  rise.  Its  flight  is  less  rapid  and  more  direct  than 
that  of  the  common  snipe.  Its  fat  is  equally  fine,  and  its 
flesh  similarly  well-flavoured.  It  is  not  very  common  in  this 
country. 

There  is  a  number  of  other  species  of  woodcock  and 
snipe,  aa  may  be  seen  by  our  t^Ue,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  their  habtta  to  induce  us  to  exceed  the  limits  to  which  we 
an 
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into  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe  takes  place  in  September, 
and,  for  their  short  stay,  they  irequeot  salt  marshes,  where, 
like  the  snipes,  tec.  they  live  on  small  worms,  which  they 
draw  out  of  the  mud.  Those  which  are  stHnetimes  to  be  met 
with  in  inland  places,  have  doubtless  been  driven  there  by  the 
wind.  Mauduyt,  who  observed  some  of  them  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  Parisian  markets,  in  spring,  ccmcluded,  and 
justly,  that  they  make  a  second  passage  in  spring,  and  not 
that  they  ever  nestle  on  the  French  coasts.  These  timid  birds, 
whose  sight  moreover  is  weak,  remain  in  the  shade  during 
the  day-time,  and  it  is  only  by  evening  twilight,  or  early 
dawn,  that  they  proceed  in  search  of  food,  for  the  discrimi- 
nation of  which  their  bill  is  particularly  fitted.  Little  stones 
are  sometimes  found  in  their  gizzard,  but  we  cannot  conclude 
that  these  bard  substances  answer  with  them,  as  with  the 
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gallinffi,  for  the  trituration  of  their  food,  which  is  too  soft  to 
require  any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  rather  that  they  have  been 
taken  in  along  with  it. 

These  birds  are  particularly  wild,  and  fly  precipitately 
from  the  slightest  appearance  of  danger,  uttering  a  cry 
which  Belon  compares  to  the  smothered  bleating  of  a  she-goat. 
At  the  time  of  their  arrival  they  are  seen  in  flocks,  and  often 
heard,  passing  very  high,  in  the  evening,  or  by  moonlight. 
But  the  moment  they  alight,  they  are  so  much  fatigued  that 
they  resume  their  flight  with  much  difiiculty ;  at  such  times, 
though  they  run  with  swiftness  they  can  be  easily  turned, 
and  sufficient  numbers  driven  together  to  enable  the  fowler  to 
kill  several  of  them  with  a  single  shot.  They  remain  but  a 
short  time  at  one  place,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them 
no  longer  in  the  morning,  in  those  marshes,  where,  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  they  had  been  extremely  numerous.  Their 
flesh  is  excellent  eating. 

The  Limose  inhabit,  by  preference,  the  cold  regions  of 
both  continents ;  but  in  like  manner  as  from  Lapland  they 
have  extended  into  the  temperate  climates  of  Hudson'^s  Bay,  so 
have  they  advanced  considerably  into  the  other  countries  of 
America.  Sloane  has  found  some  of  them  in  Jamaica ;  and 
from  certain  passages  of  Hernandez,  it  would  appear,  that 
they  have  been  seen  even  in  New  Spain ;  some  individuals 
have  been  shot  in  winter,  in  this  country.  Of  the  species 
separately,  nothing  could  be  added  but  mere  description. 

The  division  Calidris,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  our 
Sandpiper,  has  given  rise  to  multifarious  learned  disputes 
among  naturalists,  which  our  readers  ijrill  be  thankful  to  us 
for  omitting  here ;  neither  can  we  instance  anything  respect- 
ing the  species  of  which  it  is  composed,  deserving  their 
attention. 

The  Sandeblikos  are  found  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  North 
America,  and  in  New  South  Wales.    They  inhabit  the  sea- 
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shores,  and  abound,  in  spring  and  autumn,  both  on  the  coasts 
of  Holland  and  of  this  country.  They  are  only  seen  accident- 
ally in  countries  remote  from  the  sea.  There  is  but  one 
species ;  but  as  these  birds,  which  undergo  two  moultings,  are 
most  frequently  seen  in  their  summer  plumage,  in  which  red, 
or  reddish,  is  the  predominant  colour,  while  in  winter  it  h 
grey,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  naturalists  have  made  a  dis- 
tinct species  under  the  title  of  Charadrius  Rubidus. 

The  Sanderlings  traverse  in  their  periodical  migrations  a 
large  portion  of  the  globe.  But  they  are  only  seen  accident- 
ally along  rivers,  which  leads  to  the  presiunption  that  their 
aliment  consists  of  small  marine  worms  and  insects.  They 
breed  in  the  North. 

The  Sea  Lasks  {AUmettea  de  Mer)y  a  name  exceedingly 
improper,  as  tending  to  the  confusion  of  two  genera  so  widely 
remote,  never  quit  the  edge  of  waters,  and  especially  prrfer 
the  sea-shore,  although  they  occasionally  remove  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  it,  since  they  are  frequently  seen 
around  the  lakes  and  along  the  rivers  of  the  Vosges  and  the 
Pyrenees.  They  are  birds  of  passage,  at  least  in  many 
countries  of  Europe.  They  proceed  very  far  to  the  north ; 
for  they  are  found  in  Sweden,  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Siberia.  During  winter 
they  are  very  common  both  in  France  and  England.  The 
species  is  named  by  Latham,  Purre  Sandpiper  {Tringa 
Cinclus,  L.). 

Except  during  the  nestling  time,  these  birds  imite  in  flocks, 
often  so  crowded,  that  a  great  number  of  them  may  be  killed 
by  a  single  shot.  Nothing,  says  Belon,  is  more  wonderful 
concerning  this  little  bird,  than  to  see  five  or  six  hundred 
dozens  of  them  brought,  on  a  single  Saturday,  in  winter,  to  the 
Paris  market.  They  constitute  an  excellent  game,  but  must 
be  eaten  fresh ;  they  are  not,  however,  destitute  of  that  oily 
taste,  which  appertains  to  almost  all  species  of  aquatic  birds. 
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The  purre  sandpipen  pursue  their  prey,  which  consists 
principally  of  marine-worms,  along  the  shore,  running  and 
shaking  the  tail  incessantly.  They  construct  no  nest,  and  lay 
on  the  sand  four  or  five  eggs,  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  bird.  It  is  not  ascertained  whether  they  have  two 
broods  yearly,  or  not,  but  their  great  multiplication  renders 
the  affirmative  probable. 

They  are  found,  as  numerous  as  in  Europe,  in  the  Northern 
and  Southern  G)untries  of  America.  Bartram  says,  that  they 
pass  the  entire  year  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  Bosc  has  seen  them 
arrive  from  the  North,  in  Carolina,  in  the  winter  season. 
They  are  also  considerably  numerous  in  Louisiana,  the  An- 
tilles, St.  Domingo,  Gxdana,  Brazil,  &c.  In  every  place  they 
frequent  sandy  coasts  only.  During  high  tides,  these  sand«* 
pipers  collect  in  such  abundance  on  the  strand,  and  are  so 
crowded  together,  that  more  than  fifty  may  be  brought  down 
at  a  single  shot. 

Modem  navigators  have  met  with  them  on  the  shores  of 
the  Australian  islands.  They  also  frequent  those  of  Africa, 
and  are  found  at  the  Cape;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  there 
is  no  part  oi  the  world  where  these  birds  do  not  exist. 

Cooorli  is  merely  a  designation  given  by  M.  Temminck  to 
the  Cape  Curlew  of  Latham  {Numenius  Jfricantu),  of 
whidi  no  further  notice  need  be  added  here. 

The  division  Falciksllus,  in  like  manner,  comprehends 
but  one  species  {Seal.  PygnuBo)^  and  is  merely  distinguished 
by  a  bill  a  little  more  arched  than  the  foregoing. 

As  to  the  Machetes  of  the  text,  including  the  species 
Tringa  Pugneuf  only,  the  birds  which  constitute  it  are  re- 
markable  for  nothing  but  the  desperate  combats  which  take 
place  between  the  males,  for  the  possession  of  thefemales.  It 
is  the  Ruff^  Sandpiper  of  Latham,  and  is  very  singular  in  its 
appearance. 

The  subdivisions  EueinobhychuS)  containing  the  Dwarf 
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Spoonbill  of  Latham,  and  Phalaropus  (Tringa  Lobaia)^ 
present  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Stbepsilas. 

Under  the  division  Totakus  of  the  text,  are  compre- 
hended many  species,  formerly  disseminated  through  the 
geneTAScolopaaf  and  Tringa  of  Linnseus.  They  have  received 
in  French  the  denomination  of  Chevaliers^  because,  according 
to  Belon,  their  body,  mounted  on  such  long  legs,  appears 
as  if  on  horseback.  These  birds,  many  of  which  enter  into 
the  water  up  to  the  knees,  but  without  swinuning,  live  on  the 
sea-shore,  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  inlow  andhumid 
meadows,  where  they  subsist  on  small  worms,  and,  in  default 
of  them,  on  terrestrial  insects,  flies,  &c. ;  but  rarely  on  the 
spawn  of  fish.  They  construct  their  nest  on  the  ground,  in 
the  grass,  &c.,  and  the  young  ones  soon  quit  it.  During  the 
season  of  reproduction,  they  are  found  in  pairs ;  but  most 
generally  form,  in  Autumn,  small  flocks,  which  migrate,  and 
do  not  separate  until  Spring.  Though  subject  to  a  double 
moulting,  their  winter  does  not  differ  from  their  summer 
plumage,  except  in  the  distribution  of  spots  and  stripes,  and 
the  males  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  females.  Their  flesh  is 
usually  tender  and  well-tasted. 

What  we  have  now  said  generally,  as  to  habits,  is  appli- 
cable to  all  the  species.  Passing  over  Lobipes  as  affording 
nothing  worthy  of  notice  here,  we  proceed  to  Himantopus. 

The  bird  which  serves  as  the  type  of  this  subdivision,  was 
named  Himantopus  by  Pliny,  which  signifies  cord-like  formed 
feet,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  its  legs,  and  by  M.  de  Lace- 
ippAeMacrotarsuSjOn  account  of  their  exceeding  length ;  in  the 
systems  of  Linnaeus  and  Latham  it  is  a  plover,  and  we  have 
figured  the  European  species  imder  the  nameof  the  long-legged 
plover.  If  the  privation  of  thumb  did  not  exclude  it  from  the 
family  of  totanus,  this  bird  would  seem  more  nearly  related 
to  that  family,  in  the  length  of  legs  and  the  form  and  tenuity 
of  biU,  than  to  the  plovers.    It  would  be  the  same  with  the 
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succeeding  genus,  the  JvosetSy  were  not  the  feet  palmated 
ahnost  entirely. 

Buffon,  considering  the  apparent  disproportion  of  the  limbs 
of  this  bird,  which  so  ill  support  its  little  body,  placed  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  resting  point ;  and  the  shortness  of 
its  toes,  so  ill-calculated  to  afford  a  resting  place ;  could  see 
in  the  himantopus  only  a  relic  of  the  first  productions,  in 
which  nature  roughly  sketched  out  the  plan  of  animal  con- 
formation. But  Mauduyt,  with  much  propriety,  does  not 
approve  of  this  method  of  reasoning,  concerning  the  works  of 
creation,  and  thinks  it  more  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Su* 
preme  Being  to  conclude  that  he  saw,  thought,  and  executed 
every  thing,  in  one  and  the  same  instant,  without  making 
those  experiments,  which  would  lower  him  to  our  standard. 
We  may,  however,  remark,  that  the  conjecture  of  Buffon 
is  of  the  nature  of  those  to  be  found  in  Pliny,  who  calls  the 
convohulue^  *^  Naturae  rudimentiunliliafacere  condiscentis.*" 
Furthermore,  we  may  say,  without  any  derogation  firom  the 
divine  dignity,  that  Mauduyf  s  notion  of  the  instantaneous 
production  of  all  things,  is  partially  inconsistent  with  the  lights 
which  subsequent  discoveries  have  thrown  on  science. 

To  others,  indeed,  what  Buffon  thought  monstrous,  appeared 
one  of  the  admirable  works  of  nature.  According  to  M. 
Descourtilz,  the  conformation  of  the  Himantopus  or  Long^ 
legged  Phver,  is  a  proof  that  this  all-providing  mother,  even 
in  the  minutest  details  of  her  labours,  has  modified  the  frame- 
work of  animated  beings,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
daily  wants.  Had  this  bird,  says  he,  been  destined  to  seek 
its  subsistence  on  a  dry  and  arid  soil,  then  indeed  its  propor- 
ti<ms  would  have  been  defective.  But  it  usually  frequents 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  inundated  lands.  There  the  length 
of  its  legs  and  neck  allows  it  to  enter,  and  plunge  its  bill  into 
the  water  to  draw  out  the  worms  and  insects,  or  larvae,  which 
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exist  on  the  surface  of  the  muddy  bottom.  Thus,  then,  the 
apparent  disproportion  of  its  limbs  is  a  proof  that  the  motive 
power  of  the  uniyerse  embraces  all  the  relations  of  organized 
beings. 

Many  authors  have  asserted,  afiter  Pliny,  that  these  birds 
devour  the  flies  which  hover  around  them;  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  birds  so  ill  established  on  tottering  legs,  could 
well  devote  themselves  to  an  exercise  of  this  kind,  which, 
moreover,  could  not  take  place  in  all  seasons.  It  would 
seem  more  natural  to  suppose,  that  certain,  motions  of  their 
head,  which  perhaps  have  given  rise  to  this  opinion,  were 
merely  intended  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  small  worma 
into  the  guUet. 

Authors  are  but  little  agreed  respecting  the  habits  of  these 
birds.  Some  say  that,  to  preserve  their  equilibrium,  they  are 
oUiged  to  keep  their  bodies  half  bent ;  while  otho^,  among 
whom  is  M.  d^Azara,  tell  us,  that  they  walk  with  a  proud  air, 
and  with  long  strides.  If  this  last  assertion  be  not  very  pro- 
bable, it  would  appear  that  there  can  be  no  very  great  uncer- 
tainty with  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  for  which 
their  feet,  stretched  back,  serve  as  a  helm,  and  supfly  the 
deficiency  of  length  in  the  taiL  According  to  M.  d^Azara, 
their  cry,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  syllable  gaOj  is 
rarely  heard.  M.  Desoourtilz,  on  the  contrary,  who  also  dis- 
agrees as  to  the  sound,  maintains  that  their  cry  is  very  trou- 
blesome, sokd  incessantly  repeated  by  the  bird,  whose  charac- 
ter is  very  unquiet.  These  birds  are  monogamous,  and 
moult,  according  to  M.  Temminck,  but  once  a  year,  in  the 
autumn.  The  eggs  are  five  or  six,  according  to  many  writers. 
M.  Descourtilz  says,  that  they  are  but  two  or  four,  which  in  size 
and  colour  resemble  those  of  the  red  partridge ;  and  he  adds, 
that  those  eggs,n^ligently  deposited  on  some  little  hillock,  are 
covered,  like  those  of  the  flamingo,  by  the  bird  in  a  standing 
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posture.    The  young  quit  the  nest  soon  after  their  birth,  to 
seek  their  food  alone. 

Though  the  himantopxis  is  rather  rare,it  is  yet  found  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  Marsigli  has  seen  some  of  these  birds  on 
the  Danube,  and  Sibbald  in  Scotland.  They  are  sometimes  to 
be  found  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  France.  They  are 
more  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tanais  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  This  bird  also  inhabits  Barbary,  and  is  a  bird 
of  passage  in  Egypt.  It  is  known  in  China  and  India,  under 
the  name  of  Craboli,  Some  authors  pretend  that  there  are 
three  species  in  America,  namely ,-«*that  of  Mexico,  which 
Fernandez  has  described  under  the  name  of  Comaltecatl; 
another  in  Guiana,  and  one  in  Paraguay.  But  these  rather 
appear  to  be  varieties,  referable  to  age,  to  sex,  or  climate, 
than  distinct  species. 

The  AvosETs,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  mem- 
branes  with  which  their  feet  are  furnished,  seem,  by  their 
general  form  and  organization,  to  belong  rather  to  the 
grallse  than  the  palmipedes,  exhibit  many  traits  of  resemblance 
with  the  flamingos.  They  are,  however,  distinguished  from 
all  other  birds  by  the  strong  curvature  of  the  bill  upwards. 
This  curvature,  indeed,  exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  one  spe- 
cies of  Limosa,  and  the  bill  of  the  Jabiru,  much  stronger,  has 
also  the  point  higher  than  the  base.  But  in  neither  is  it 
nearly  so  remarkable  as  in  the  avoset.  This  construction, 
supposed  to  be  so  little  favourable  to  the  prehension  of 
aliment,  has  given  rise  to  doubts  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  this  instrument  was  onployed  by  the  animal,  and 
respecting  the  substances  from  which  it  derived  its  food.  As 
the  avoset  is  very  wild,  there  waf  no  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving it  very  closely,  and  dissection,  though,  after  all,  but 
a  vague  criterion,  as  the  aliments  were  found  in  the  stomach 
in  a  half  digested  state,  afforded  the  only  means  of  throwing 
light  CHI  this  subject.     But  the  m^ter,  fat  and  glutinous 
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to  the  touch,  the  debris  of  insects,  the  small  white  and  crys- 
talline stones,  and  the  slimy  sediment  which  the  viscera 
usually  contained,  led  to  the  presumption  that  the  nutriment 
of  these  birds  consisted  in  fish-spawn,  in  small  worms,  and 
aquatic  insects,  with  which  they  sometimes  swaUowed  small 
stones  or  mud.  This  conjecture  becomes  extremely  probable 
on  a  consideration  of  the  habits  of  the  bird.  Its  bill,  whose 
form  appears  so  singular,  has,  in  fact,  some  advantages  for 
searching  in  the  sand,  where  its  extremity,  almost  membranous, 
causes  a  perception  in  the  animal  of  the  qualities  of  the  matter 
which  it  touches,  and  enables  it  to  seize  the  small  animals, 
which  it  recognizes  by  their  softness.  The  horizontal  flatness  of 
the  mandibles,  advantageous  for  side  movements,  would  prove 
an  obstacle  in  this  case,  if  the  bird  should  raiaeup,  perpendicu- 
larly, the  broad  surface  of  the  bill  covered  with  sand ;  but 
this  action  is  performed  with  facility  by  means  of  its  sharp  edge, 
and  the  bird  always  draws  out  its  bill  on  the  right  or  left,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  change  place.  Its  progress,  in  fact,  may  be 
traced  on  the  sand  by  the  series  of  semicircles  which  it  leaves 
after  it.  As  the  bottom,  which  it  is  continually  sounding, 
has  but  little  tenacity,  its  bill,  whose  consistence  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  beak  of  the  whale,  is  more  fit  for  its 
intention  than  if  it  were  osseous.  Flexibility  and  suppleness 
'iff  usefully  substituted  for  strength,  which  in  this  case  is  less 
necessary,  as  the  avoset  can  run  upon  a  soft  and  slimy  bottom, 
covered  by  five  or  six  inches  of  water,  by  means  of  its  long 
legs.;  Nature,  who  would  appear  on  a  superficial  view  to 
have  treated  this  bird  so  ill,  has  again  supplied  it  with 
another  means  of  facilitating  its  search  for  subsistence  over  a 
larger  space,  by  supplying  it  with  webbed  feet,  by  the  aid  of 
which  it  can  swim  when  it  traverses  deeper  places,  or  seize 
the  spawn  as  it  floats  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  the 
bill  of  the  avoset  is  useless  for  defence,  the  same  is  the  case 
with  many  other  birds  that  have  this  organ  more  naturally 
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proportioDed,  and  are  also  destitute  of  the  means  of  quick 
escape  afforded  to  the  one  in  question.  Tlie  avoset,  in  this 
respect,  possesses  a  fineness  of  perception  far  superior  to  what 
is  remarked  in  most  other  birds.  It  is  not  only  approached 
with  extreme  difficulty,  but  it  knows  well  how  to  avoid  all  the 
snares  which  may  be  laid  for  it ;  and,  finding  an  assured  sub- 
sistence in  the  places  which  it  habitually  frequents,  its  lot  is 
by  no  means  one  deserving  of  pity. 

The  avosets  of  Europe  and  America  constantly  prefer  cold 
and  temperate  climate  to  hot  countries,  and  the  shores  of  the 
sea  to  the  mouths  of  streams  and  rivers.  Their  migrations 
are  determined  by  the  want  or  abundance  of  food;  but 
though  naturally  voyaging  birds,  they  remain  in  some 
places  all  the  year  round,  as  for  instance  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Feversham,  in  this  country. 

We  now  come  to  the  family  of  Macbodactylus,  begin- 
ning  with  the  Jacakas. 

These  birds  are  inhabitants  of  the  marshes  of  warm  dimates. 
They  walk  with  great  facility  over  the  large  aquatic  plants, 
by  means  of  their  long  toes.  Their  flight  is  straight  and 
horizontal.  They  are  noisy  and  quarrelsome,  never  conceal- 
ing themselves,  and  walking  more  in  the  day  time  than  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  They  enter  the  water  as  far  as  the 
knee,  but  do  not  swim.  Their  food  consists  in  aquatic 
insects.  They  are  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  different 
countries  of  America,  situated  under  the  tropics.  They  are 
monogamous,  and  make  a  nest  on  the  ground  in  the  grass,  in 
which  they  deposit  from  four  to  five  eggs.  The  young 
follow  the  parents  immediately  after  their  birth. 

Lefebvre  des  Haies,  who  studied  the  manners  of  the  common 
species  (Parra  Jacana),  at  St.  Domingo^  furnished  Buffon 
with  details  on  the  subject,  from  which  it  appears,  that  these 
birds  go  in  couples,  and  when  by  any  chance  they  are  sepa- 
rated, they  recal  each  other  with  a  peculiar  cry.     Their 
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nature  is  so  wfld  that  the  hunters  cannot  approadi  them  but 
by  covering  themselves  with  leaves,  or  gliding  along  behind 
the  bushes  and  reeds.  It  is  during  and  after  the  rainy 
season  that  they  are  chiefly  to  be  seen  in  the  lagocms  and 
marshes,  and  on  the  borders  of  stagnant  waters.  Their  flight, 
though  by  no  means  lofty,  is  rapid ;  and  on  setting  forth, 
they  utter  a  sharp  cry,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. According  to  the  same  observer,  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  no  foreign  enemy  against  which  the  jacana  exercises 
its  array.  Their  warlike  disposition  is  evinced  among  them* 
selves,  and  they  dispute  for  food,  space,  and,  above  all,  for  the 
possession  of  the  females. 

The  Kahichi  (Palamedea),  Homed  Screamer,  Lath, 
is  a  large  bird,  hitherto  seen  only  under  the  torrid  zone  of 
the  New  Continent,  and  constitutes  a  very  distinct  and  easily 
to  be  recognized  genus.  The  species,  which  is  rare,  inhabits 
the  inundated  lands  of  South  America.  It  does  not  enter  the 
great  woods,  perching  only  momentarily  on  dead  branches. 
It  sends  forth  shrill  and  piercing  cries,  which  may  be  heard 
at  a  considerable  distance,  whence  its  English  name.  Bajon 
tells  us,  that  its  aliment  consists  only  in  aquatic  plants  and 
seeds,  though  others,  before  him,  have  averred  that  it  also 
fed  on  reptiles.  It  never  attacks  other  birds,  and  the  only 
use  it  makes  of  its  arms  is,  when  the  males  dispute  for  the 
possession  of  the  females.  Once  paired,  however,  the  two 
sexes  quit  each  other  no  more ;  and  when  one  dies,  the  other 
soon  pines  away  with  grief. 

The  screamers  construct  their  nests  in  the  form  of  an  oven, 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  according  to  Pison ;  but  Bajon  teUs  us 
that  they  make  it  in  bushes,  at  some  distance  from  the  ground, 
and  often  in  reeds.  The  female,  in  general,  lays  but  two  eggs, 
of  the  size  of  those  of  a  goose,  and  there  is  but  one  brood,  in 
the  month  of  January  or  February,  except  when  the  eggs  are 
destroyed  by  any  accident,  and  then  a  second  takes  place  in 
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April  or  May.  As  soon  as  the  young  are  in  a  state  to  fly, 
they  follow  the  mother,  who  gradually  accustoms  them  to 
seek  subsistence  alone,  after  which  they  quit  her.  The  flesh 
of  the  young,  though  black,  is  good  eating ;  but  that  of  the 
old  is  hard,  and  less  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

The  Chat  A  of  Paraguay,  which  now  forms  a  distinct  genus, 
is  the  bird  of  which  the  opposite  is  a  figure,  under  the 
name  of  the  Faithful  Jacana  (Parra  Chaoaria).  It 
has  many  relations,  both  with  the  jacanas  and  the  genus  just 
noticed. 

These  birds  are  found  near  Carthagena,  and  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  river  Pktta,  in  places  where  the  water  is  low,  and 
especially  in  marshes.  They  do  not  seek,  like  the  herons,  fish 
and  frogs,  but  thc^r  aliment  seems  rather  to  consist  in  aquatic 
plants.  On  the  ground  their  walk  is  grave ;  they  keep  the 
body  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  legs  apart,  and  the  head 
and  neck  in  a  vertical  line.  When  they  rise  into  the  air  they 
make,  like  the  vultures,  long  circuits,  until  they  are  lost 
sight  of.  They  also  perch  on  the  sununits  of  the  largest 
trees.  M.  d^Azara  was  not  enabled  to  ascertain  exactly  the 
places  in  which  they  build  their  nests,  some  informing  him 
that  it  was  on  bushes  surrounded  with  water,  others,  that  it 
was  in  reeds  and  rushes.  It  would  appear  that  the  brood, 
which  takes  place  in  August,  consbts  but  of  two  young  ones, 
whidi,  while  they  are  yet  covered  with  simple  down,  com* 
mence  to  follow  the  mother. 

Though  the  arms  of  the  chaia,  its  ornaments,  the  volume 
of  its  body,  and  its  sonorous  voice,  all  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  warrior  bird,  its  character  is  rather  mild ;  but  it  will  not 
permit  the  approach  of  birds  of  rapine,  and  is  particularly 
at  war  with  the  urubu  vulture.  Accordingly,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries  in  which  it  is  found  rear  it  up  in  their 
poultry-yards,  where  it  becomes  the  protector  of  the  fowl, 
feeds  along  with  them,  follows  them  into  the  fields,  and 
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them  home  at  the  close  of  night.    It  is  from  this  drcum- 
stance  that  Latham  has  named  it  the  FaithfulJacanA. 

Megapobius  is  a  new  genus,  recently  discovered.  M.  M. 
Oaimard  and  Quoy,  attendant  naturalists  on  the  expedition 
round  the  world  by  Captain  Freycinet,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1818,  found  in  the  Papuan  islands  a  bird  which  in 
their  opinion  presented  many  relations  with  Menura,  and 
which  also  seemed  to  constitute  a  passage  between  the  gal- 
Unas  and  the  grallae.  Our  author,  however,  at  first,  and  like- 
wise M.  Temminck,  rather  referred  it  to  the  former  of  those 
orders ;  and  the  latter  considered  it  as  the  representative  of 
the  tinamous  in  the  hot  regions  of  the  old  world.  Our 
author,  however,  in  his  last  edition,  has  transferred  it  to  the 
grallas.  The  name  megapodius  has  been  given  to  the  genus 
in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  feet. 

The  Megapodius  Freycinet  is  very  common  in  the  island 
of  6ueb6,  where  it  appears  to  live  in  a  state  of  semi-domes- 
tication. The  humid  woods  are  its  habitual  dwelling.  Its 
walk  is  slow ;  and  the  feet  being  thrown  backward,  the  body 
is  continually  projected  forward,  which  gives  a  vaulted  or 
arched  appearance  to  the  figure  of  the  bird.  It  nearly  shaves 
the  ground  in  its  flight,  which  is  but  of  short  duration.  Its  cry 
is  a  sort  of  clucking.  The  eggs,  of  a  pale  brick  colour,  or  that 
of  coffee  with  milk,  are  oblong,  and  disproportionately  bulky 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  animal.  An  individual  of  this 
species  lived  for  several  days  on  board  of  the  corvette  Uranie. 
There  are  some  other  species,  concerning  the  habits  of  ^hich 
we  find  no  details  worth  adding  to  the  above.  One  of  these 
we  have  figured  under  the  name  of  M.  Reintoardiii.  It 
is  the  JIf.  i  pieds  rouges  of  Tern.,  and  is  described  at 
page  401. 

The  name  of  Rail  {Rdte^  RdUus)  appears  to  be  attri- 
butable, according  to  Buffon,  to  the  disagreeable  cry  uttered 
by  the  land  rail,  which  resembles  a  rattling  in  the  throat 
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(Fr,  RAlementy  We  may  remark,  in  general,  that  these 
birds,  which  remain  during  the  day  concealed  in  the  grass, 
seek  their  food  morning  and  evening  in  the  reeds  and  plants 
of  marshes  and  meadows.  They  fly  very  far,  and  walk  with 
great  agility.  They  never  join  in  families  or  flocks.  They 
raise  their  neck  like  hens  when  they  are  disturbed,  and  the 
young  quit  the  nest  immediately  after  birth,  and  seize  of 
their  own  accord  the  food  which  is  indicated  to  them  by  the 
mother.  To  the  Land-rail  or  Corncrake^  these  remarks  are 
not  perhaps  applicable  in  all  respects. 

The  Water-rail  (Ilallua  Aquaticua)  runs  along  stagnant 
waters  as  fast  as  the  corn-crake  does  over  the  fields.  Some- 
times, instead  of  traversing  the  water  by  swimming,  it  sus- 
tains itsdf  on  the  broad  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  Its  food 
consists  in  insects,  snails,  and  shrimps.  It  makes  its  nest  in 
the  midst  of  plants,  by  the  side  of  ponds  and  streams,  and 
the  female  lays  from  six  to  ten  yellowish  eggs,  marked  with 
spots  of  reddish-brown.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  has  a  marshy 
taste,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  in  some  estimation.  The  Phi- 
lippine Rail  is  described  at  page  403. 

Among  the  species  which  form  the  genus  Ceex  of  Bech- 
stein,  is 

The  Land^aily  or  Corn-crake,  which  is  in  the  genus 
Gallinule  of  Latham.  In  the  more  southern  countries  this 
is  a  bird  of  passage.  It  arrives  among  us  and  in  France 
about  April  or  May,  and  disappears  in  the  commencement  of 
October.  By  its  short  and  sharp  cry,  crik,  crik^  we  recog- 
nize its  return.  On  approaching  the  quarter  whence  this  cry 
proceeds,  the  sound  is  not  discontinued,  but  heard  a  little 
farther  on,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  bird,  which  can  fly 
away  but  with  difficulty,  running  with  extreme  swiftness 
through  the  tufted  grass.  In  consequence  of  the  coincidence 
between  the  return  and  departure  of  the  quails  and  this  bird, 
the  latter  has  been  sometimes  deemed  the  conductor  of  the 
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former.  These  birds  are  insectivorous  when  young,  but  the 
adult  add  grains,  &c.  of  various  kinds  to  this  aliment. 

The  Banded  Crake,  the  White-chinned  OaUinule,  and  the 
White-spotted  Crake,  heretofore  unfigured  species,  are  de- 
scribed at  pages  409  and  410  of  this  volume. 

On  the  birds  of  the  genus  Fulica,  we  may  generally 
remark  that,  though  unprovided  with  palmate  feet,  they  swim 
and  dive  with  great  facility. 

Its  first  subdivision,  the  Water  Hens  (Gallinulae),  though 
often  on  the  dry  land,  yet  seem  to  claim  fresh  waters  as  their 
true  domain.  They  generally  live  on  those  which  are  stag- 
nant They  are  usually  seen  singly,  or  in  couples.  They 
do  not  often  swim  except  to  pass  from  one  bank  to  another  in 
search  of  small  fish,  aquatic  insects,  plants,  &c  They  are 
fond  of  the  place  in  which  they  were  homy  and  always  revisit 
it.  The  day  they  pass  concealed  in  the  reeds  and  rushes, 
and  only  trust  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  in  the 
evening,  or  at  night.  Their  flight  is  neither  elevated,  sus- 
tained, nor  rapid.  They  place  tlieir  nest  on  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  composed  of  dry  rushes  rudely  heaped  together.  The 
young  ones  can  run  as  soon  as  they  are  excluded  from  the 
egg,  and  follow  the  mother  but  for  a  few  days.  They  are 
natives  of  both  continents. 

On  the  other  two  subdivisions  of  Fulica,  the  Sultanas  and 
FuLTCA  proper,  or  the  coots,  there  is  nothing  to  be  added, 
except  that  the  former,  though  aquatic  birds,  show  a  fondness 
for  the  productions  of  the  dry  land.  The  oj^xisite  is  a  figure 
of  the  Purple  GalUntde  {Ftdica  Parphytio),  the  description 
of  which  will  be  found  at  page  412  of  the  text  The  figure 
of  the  Thick-billed  Coot  is  from  apparently  a  new  qpedes, 
which  was  brought  from  South  America  by  our  friend,  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Hennah.  The  bill,  remarkably  high,  and  the 
frontal  plate  are  yellowish,  mixed  with  black;  the  head, 
neck,  breast,  and  fore-part  of  the  bdly,  are  ash,  deepest  on 
the  breast ;  the  mantle  and  quills  are  deep  brown ;  the  wing^ 
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coverts  and  the  irides,  bright-brown ;  the  flanks  and  Tents 
are  spotted  with  white,  on  a  yellowish  ground. 

The  birds  of  the  division  Vaginalis  belong  to  New  Zea« 
land ;  they  unite  in  flocks  on  the  slunne,  and  live  on  shell- 
mollusca  and  dead  fish. 

The  Peatikcoles  are  found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of 
the  ancient  world.  They  are  only  birds  of  passage  in  some 
provinces  of  Grermany,  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
Italy  ;  they  fly  in  flocks,  and  are  clamorous  near  the  edge  of 
waters;  they  live  on  worms  and  aquatic  insects;  little  is 
known  concerning  their  reproduction.  These  remarks  apply 
to  the  common  species ;  of  the  habits  of  the  rest,  little  or 
nothing  is  known.  The  Cream-coloured  Pratincole  may  be 
an  inedited  species,  or  a  variety  of  the  L.  Olareola  of  Tern., 
described  at  page  418,  distinguished  by  the  spots  on  the 
neck. 

The  last  genus  of  the  grallse  is  the  Flamingo.  The 
Greeks  called  this  bird  Phamicopterus^  which  means  wings  of 
flame,  an  epithet  especially  suitable  to  individuals  of  two 
years  old,  whose  wings  alone  are  of  a  fine  carnation,  while 
the  neck  and  body  are  still  invested  with  white  plumes. 

The  characters  are  so  fully  given  in  the  text,  that  it  would 
be  needless  to  insist  upon  them  further.  The  ficdlowing 
general  observations  must  be  considered  as  drawn  chiefly 
from  an  examination  of  the  common  q>ecies,  the  phoenioop- 
terus  of  the  ancients. 

The  flamingo  appears  extended  over  the  entire  globe,  from 
below  forty  up  to  forty-six  degrees  of  latitude.  This  bird, 
which  never  visits  the  r^ons  of  the  north,  is  mig^tory  in 
the  warm  and  temperate  climates  of  both  continents.  It  is 
merely  a  bird  of  passage  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Europe^ 
and  only  to  be  met  accidentally  on  the  rivers  in  the  interior. 
These  flamingos  live  on  shell-mollusca,  on  the  spawn  of  fish, 
and  on  insects.    Always  in  flocks,  they  form  in  file  for  the 
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purpose  of  fishing,  and  even  preserve  this  figure  when  they 
repose  upon  the  strand.  They  are  accustomed  to  establish 
sentinels  for  the  common  safety ;  and,  whether  they  repose 
or  fish,  one  of  them  always  stands  as  a  videt,  with  his  head 
erect.  If  any  thing  alarms  him,  he  sends  forth  a  cry  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  The  flock  immediately  sets  ofi*,  and 
observes  in  its  flight  a  similar  order  to  that  of  the  cranes. 
Some  travellers,  however,  assert  that  the  flamingos  are  so 
stupified  by  a  surprise,  that  they  leave  the  hunter  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  them  all  prostrate. 

These  birds,  in  general,  nestle  on  inundated  coasts  and 
low  islands.  Their  mode  of  sitting  is  described  in  the  text. 
The  eggs  are  white,  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  goose,  but 
more  elongated.  The  young  cannot  fly  until  they  are  covered 
with  all  their  feathers,  but  run  with  facility  a  few  days  after 
their  birth. 

The  ancients  held  the  flesh  of  the  flamingo  in  high  esti- 
mation, and  the  tongue  was  especially  regarded  as  an  exqui- 
site morsel ;  bul  such  of  the  modems  as  have  tasted  it,  de- 
clare it  to  be  oily,  and  of  an  unpleasant  marshy  flavour. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate  the  flamingo, 
but  in  our  climates  it  languishes  and  soon  dies.  Peiresc, 
who  had  one  in  his  possession,  remarked  that  it  steeped  in 
water  the  bread  which  was  presented  to  it ;  that  it  ate  more 
frequently  during  night  than  day  ;  and  that,  very  sensible  to 
the  cold,  it  would  approach  the  fire  so  nearly  as  to  bum  its 
feet.  When  it  slept,  it  drew  one  1^  under  the  belly  ;  and 
when  deprived  of  the  use  of  one  limb,  it  walked  with  the 
other;  and  used  its  bill  like  a  crutch. 

The  down  of  the  flamingo  is  apportioned  to  the  same  uses 
as  that  of  the  swan.  The  Indians  make  bonnets,  &c.  of  the 
feathers.  The  Sardinians  fabricate  a  flute  with  the  bone  of 
the  leg,  the  tone  of  which  is  said  to  be  very  fine. 
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THE  SIXTH  ORDER  OF  BIRDS,  PALMIPEDES^ 


The  birds  of  this  order  are  characterized  by  their 
feet  and  legs,  formed  for  swimming ;  that  is  to  say, 
placed  far  back  on  the  body,  with  short  and  com- 
pressed tarsi,  and  webs  between  the  toes.  A  close, 
shining  plumage,  moistened  by  an  oily  secretion, 
and  furnished  near  the  skin  with  a  thick  down,  pro- 
tects them  from  the  water,  on  the  surface  of  which 
they  live.  They  are  also  the  only  birds  in  which 
the  neck  is  longer,  and  sometimes  considerably  so 
than  the  legs,  because  while  swimming  on  the  surface 
they  have  frequent  occasion  to  seek  their  food  below 
it.  Their  sternum  is  very  long,  well  protecting 
the  greater  part  of  the  viscera,  and  having  on  each 
side  merely  a  notch  or  an  oval  concavity,  covered 
with  membranes.  They  have  in  general  a  muscular 
gizzard,  the  coeca  long,  and  the  lower  larynx 
simple ;  but  in  one  family,  it  is  swollen  into  cartila- 
ginous capsules. 

This  order  is  conveniently  enough  divided  into 
four  families. 

vol..    VIII.  N   X 
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We  shall  begin  it  with  that  of 

The  Divers,  BRACHYPTERiE. 

A  part  of  which  have  some  external  relation  to  the 
water  hens.  The  legs,  situated  more  posteriorly  than 
in  any  other  bird,  cause  their  walking  to  be  painful, 
and  oblige  them  while  on  shore  to  preserve  a  ver- 
tical position ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  bad  flyers,  and  as  many  of  them  cannot 
even  fly  at  all,  on  account  of  the  excessive  shortness 
of  their  wings,  they  may  be  considered  as  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
their  plumage  is  therefore  closer,  and  oflen  presents 
a  smooth  surface  with  a  silvery  brightness.  They 
swim  under  water  with  the  help  of  their  wings, 
almost  in  the  manner  of  fins ;  their  gizzard  is  tolerably 
muscular,  and  the  coecum  moderate ;  they  have  a  pe- 
culiar muscle  on  each  side  the  lower  larynx. 

Among  these  birds  the  genus  of 

COLYMBUS,*  L. 

Has  for  its  own  peculiar  character  a  smooth, 
straight,  compressed,  and  pointed  bill,  with  linear 
nostrils.  The  differences  however  in  their  feet  have 
caused  them  to  be  subdivided. 

*  The  Greek  name  of  these  birds. 
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The  Grebes,  Briss.     Podiceps,  Lath.    Coltmbus, 

Briss.  and  Iliger. 

Have,  instead  of  true  webs,  the  toes  enlarged,  as 
in  the  coots,  and  the  anterior  unite^  only  at  their 
base  by  membranes.  The  daw  of  the  middle  toe  is 
fiat,  the  tarsi  strongly  compressed.  The  semi-me- 
tallic shining  of  their  plumage,  has  caused  it  to  be 
frequently  used  by  furriers.  Their  tibia,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  following  subgenus,  is  elongated  towards 
the  top  into  a  point  which  affords  a  more  extensive 
insertion  for  the  extensor  muscle  of  the  1^. 

These  birds  live  on  lakes  and  ponds,  and  build  in 
the  rushes.  It  appears  that,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, they  carry  their  young  under  the  wings. 
Their  appearance  and  plumage  change  so  much 
with  age,  that  naturalists  have  over  multiplied  the 
species  of  them.  M.  Meyer  reduces  those  of  Europe 
to  four. 

The  Creded  Grebe.  Col.  CrUtatus,  6m.  £nl.  400 
and  944.  Frisch.  183.  Naum.  69,  f  106.  CoL 
Urinatar,  Gm.  Enl.  941.    Edw.  36  ? ,  f.  2. 

As  big  as  a  duck ;  brown -black  above,  silvery-white 
underneath,  with  a  white  band  on  the  wing ;  with 
age  it  has  a  double  black  crest,  and  the  adult  have 
moreover  a  large  collar,  red,  bordered  with  black,  at 
the  top  of  the  neck. 

N  N  2 
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The  Homed  Orebe.  CoL  Comutus,  Enl.  404,  2. 
CoL  ObsctmiSj  Enl.  942.  Col.  Gaspicus,  Gm. 
VieiU.  Gal.  281,  Edw.  145. 

Like  the  last  in  form,  but  the  collar  of  the  adult  is 
black ;  the  crest,  with  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  are 
red.     Its  size  is,  moreover,  much  less. 

C.  ObscnraSj  and  C  Casfdctis  is  the  young ;  and, 
according  to  M.  Temminck,  C.  Nigricans  Scop.,  and 
C.  AurUuSy  B.  Lath.,  are  varieties.  P.  ArcHeuSy 
Boise.  1823,  appears  to  be  a  variety. 

Red-necked  Grebe^  Lath.  CoL  SubcristatuSy  and 
when  young,  Parotis  and  RvhricoUisy  Enl.  931, 
Lath.  Sup.  L  118,  Naum.  70,  f.  107, 

Has  also  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  red,  but  the 
crests  of  the  adults  are  small  and  black,  and  the 
cdlar  is  very  short  and  grey.  Its  size  is  interme- 
diate between  the  above  two. 

When  young,  according  to  Temminck,  C.  ParotiSy 
Sparrm.  Mus.  Charl.  t.  9,  and  C  Vulgaris^  Soo- 
poli. 

CoL  MnoTy  Gm.  Enl.  905. 

As  big  as  a  quail ;  has  neither  crest  nor  collar.  Its 
plumage  is  brown,  wiih  m(M*e  or  less  red  except  at 
the  breast  and  bdly,  where  it  is  silvery-grey.  The 
yoimg  have  the  throat  white. 

PL  Enl.  904.  AdtUt  Columbus  Hebridusy  Gmel. 
Penn.  Br.  Zool.  t.  79,  n.  327,  fi>und  in  Europe,  North 
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Asia,  and  North  America.  Also,  Coljfmbua  Pyrenai- 
ctM,  La  Perouse. 

Pied4nll  Grebe.     Pod.  CaroHnensisj  Lath.  Catesb. 

I.  91,  Enl.  943. 

4 

Neck  and  hack,  dusky ;  beneath,  while ;  chin  and 
throat,  black ;  cheeks  and  neck  in  front,  pale-brown ; 
bill  of  male  with  a  black  bar. 

The  ColynAfu  Podicep$j  Lin. ;  when  young,  P. 
Ludovicianu^f  Lath.,  PI.  Enl.  943.  See  Spix.  1. 100. 
Macao  i  Bee  erochu^  Azara,  n.  444. 

Double-homed   Grebe^  Colymbus   BicomiSj    Licht., 
Macao  Comu^  Azara,  n.  443. 

Bill,elongatey  slender,  ascending ;  occipital  crest,  steel- 
black,  and  parted ;  throat,  silvery-black  before,  chest- 
nut, behind,  black;  belly,  white.  Length,  twenty 
three  inches.     Brazils. 

Philippine  Little  Grebe.    Podiceps  Minor,  B.  Lath. 
Pod.  Philippensis,  Tern.  PL  Enl.  t.  946. 

Purplish-brown  above;  cheeks  and  sides  of  neck, 
rufous ;  beneath,  white.     Philippine  Islands. 

Hoary  Grebe.    Podiceps  PoliocephaluSy  Jardin,  Orn. 

Illust.  t.  13. 

Above,  brown ;  feathers  of  the  head  and  cheeks,  long, 
white  tipt;  beneath,  silvery-white.  New  Holland. 
Length,  eleven  inches. 

Eared  Grebe^  Lath.  Coh/nUma  Aurittts,  Lath.  Edw. 
t.  96,  f.  2,  Naum.  Voy.  t.  70,  f.  10  i ,  Pen.  Br. 
Zool.  t.  79,  n.  226. 

Head,  neck,  and  body,  black ;  orange  tuft  on  each 
side  oi  head ;  beneath,  silvery.    Eun^. 
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WhUe^nged  Grebe,  Col.  DondnictUf  Lin.  Brissoo, 
VI.  t.5,  f.  2,  Spix.  Braz.  t  101,  Brazils.  Petii 
MacaOf  Azara,  n.  445. 

Head  and  upper  part  of  body,  chocolate ;  beneath, 
lighter ;  quills,  white ;  tips,  dusky.    West  Indies. 

Cayenne  Grebes  Lath.     Col.  Cayanusy  GmeL,  bom 

PL  Enl.  t.  400,  f.  1. 

Head  and  body  above,  dusky-brown;  breast  and 
belly,  white ;  vent,  brown.    Cayenne. 

Black-naped  Grebe.    Podiceps  OccipUaUs.    Lesson, 
Voy.  Coq.  t.  46.    Pemetty,  Voy.  t.  11. 

Bill,  black ;  feet,  greenish ;  forehead,  neck,  back,  and 
rump,  ashy-grey ;  nape,  black ;  body,  before,  silky- 
white.    Falkland  Islands. 

Also  have  been  named  Pod.  JJCattpareuSt  Less,  and 
6am.  Voy.  de  la  Coq.  Zool.  N^  45,  and  Pod.  RoU 
landiy  Quoy  and  Chiim.  Voy.  du  Freydn.  Zool. 
pi.  31. 

ChUi  Grebe.  Podiceps  ChUensis.  Oamot.  Bay  of 
Conception,  Chili.  American  Grebe.  Podiceps  Ame- 
ricanusy  Oamot.  Brazils,  and  Bay  of  Conception^ 
ChiU.  The  BlackJyreasted  Grebe.  C.  Thomensis^ 
Ghnel.  are  doubtful  species. 

The  Coot-Grebes.    Heliornis.    Bonaterre,  Podoa, 

Dig. 

Have  the  feet  lobated  like  the  coots  and  grebes  ^ 
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but  their  tail  is  more  developed  than  in  either  of 
these,  and  their  claws  are  sharper. 

« 

American  Finfoot^  Lath.  H.     Plotua  Surinamensis^ 

Gm.  Enl.  893. 

Above,  brown ;  beneath,  white ;  crown,  and  back  of 
neck,  black ;  throat,  and  orbital-band,  white ;  sides 
of  neck,  black,  and  white  lined.  Surinam,  Brown, 
Illust  t.  39.  Length,  thirteen  inches.  Macao  i 
_         DaigHer.    Azara,  n.  446. 

-   .1  African  Finfooty  Lath.  H.  t.  164.    Hdiomia  Sene- 

galenais,  VieiU.  Gal.  280. 

Above,  brown;  beneath,  white;  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  back,  black  spotted  ;  tail,  rigid,  slender.  Sene- 
gal. 

The  Divers,  properly  so  called.     Mergus,*  Briss. 
CoLYMBus,  Lath.     EuDYTEs,*  Iliger. 

Have,  with  all  the  forms  of  the  grebes,  the  feet  of 
common  palmipeds;  that  is  to  say,  their  anterior 
toes  are  united  to  the  end  by  membranes,  and  are 
terminated  by  pointed  claws.  They  are  birds  of  the 
north,  which  rarely  build  in  France,  but  arrive  there 
in  winter.  They  are,  however,  sometimes  seen  on 
the  coast. 

*  Mergus,  Diver,  the  Latin  name  of  a  sea  bird,  not  easily  to  be  deter- 
nuned.  Linnaeus,  after  Gesner,  has  applied  it  to  the  Meigaoier.  Eudyie* 
has  the  same  meaning  in  Greek. 
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Northern  Diver,  Lath.  Col.  GlaciaUs,  L.  EnL  952. 
CoL  Immery  Gm.  Wilson,  Am.  ix.  74,  8.  Naum. 
66,  f.  103. 

Of  which  the  adult,  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  has  the 
head  and  neck  black,  changing  into  green,  with  a 
whitish  collar ;  the  back  is  brownish  black,  dotted 
with  whitish,  and  beneath  is  white.  The  lower 
mandible  slightly  bent  toward  the  upper,  has  a  ridge 
underneath.  The  young,  CoL  Jbnmer,  Gm.  Briss. 
iv.  X.  1,  which  comes  more  frequently  to  our  fresh 
waters,  varies  by  more  or  less  black  on  the  neck,  and 
grey  or  brown  on  the  back,  which,  with  their  small- 
ness,  has  caused  the  species  to  be  multiplied. 

The   C   Immery  Gmel.     The  Imber  Diver,  Lath, 
Penn.  Br.  Zool.  t.  84. 

From  these  are  to  be  distinguished^ 

Black-throated  Diver,  Edw.  CoL  ArcHcus.  L.  Edw. 
146.  Naum.  Sup.  SO,  £  60,  and  the  young 
Enl.  914. 

Which  i»  a  little  less,  and  has  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  ash,  and  the  lower  mandible  straight,  and  with- 
out a  ftuTow.  The  young  are  very  like  the  last 
species. 

The  Lesser  Imber,  Bewick ;    and  Newcastle  Diver f. 
Lath.  Hiftt. 
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Red-throated  IHver,  Lath.  CoL  Septentriarudis^  EnL 
308.  Edw.  97.  Naum.  67,  f-  94.  Vieill.  Gal. 
282,  and  CoL  SteOatus,  Gm.  BuiF.  viij.  21.  Enl. 
992.     Naum.  Sup.  31,  f.  62. 

The  adult  male  is  brown  above,  white  underneath, 
the  face,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  ash ;  the  fore  part  of 
neck,  red.  The  female  and  the  yoiuig  are  brown, 
dotted  with  white,  above,  and  entirely  white  beneath. 
The  Striped  Divert  C.  Stiiatusy  Gm.  appears  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  young. 

The  Guillemots.    Uria.*     Briss.  and  II. 

Have,  with  the  general  form  of  bill  of  the  preceding, 
feathers,  even  to  the  nostrils,  and  an  emargination 
at  the  point,  which  is  slightly  arched.  But  their 
principal  distinction  is  the  want  of  a  thumb.  Their 
wings,  still  shorter  than  those  of  the  divers,  scarcely 
enable  them  to  flutter.  They  live  on  fish  and  crabs, 
dwell  in  the  ledges  of  rocks,  and  build  there. 

Foolish  QuiUemot     Colyrnbus   Troiky  L.  Enl.  903. 
Brit  Zool.  pi.  2.     Edw.  359,  1.     Frisch.  185. 

Is  the  size  of  a  duck ;  the  head  and  neck  are  brown ; 
the  back  and  quills,  blackish  ^  the  belly  white,  with 
a  white  line  on  the  wing,  formed  by  the  end  of  the 
secondary  quills.     They  inhabit  the  highest  northern 

*  The  Greek  or  rather  Latin  name  of  an  aquatic  bird,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  diver  or  a  grebe. 
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latitudes  ;  build,  nevertheless,  in  the  rocky  coast  of 
England,  and  Scotland,  and  visit  France  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  The  U.  Lorrma^  Brunnich.  Choris,  Voy. 
t.  20. 

Col.  GryUe,  L.  VieilL  Gal.  294. 
Choris,  Voy.  Round  the  World,  pL  22. 

Smaller  than  the  last;  black,  with  the  top  of  the 
wings  white.  It  is  sometimes  marbled  with  white 
ail  over,  and  is  then  C.  MarmoratuSi  Frisch.  Sup.  B. 
pi.  185.  Edw.  50.  Pennant  Arc.  Zool.  II.  22. 
Some  even  are  seen  altogether  white.  C.  Lacteohis, 
Pal. 

The  GryUe  Scaptdaris^  Leach ;  and  (7.  Scaptdaris^ 
Steph.  The  young  is  U.  BcUthicay  and  U.  GrylhideSf 
Brunnich.  The  White  Guillemot^  Lath.  Chlorig, 
Voy.  t.  22. 

BnmnicVs  Guillemot.     Uria    Bmnnichii^    Sabina 
Choris,  Voy.  Round  the  World,  pi.  21. 

Head,  black ;  neck,  above,  back  and  wings,  sooty- 
brown  ;  secondaries,  tipt  with  white ;  beneath,  white ; 
from  eye  to  hind  head,  the  feathers  divided.  Davis^s 
Straits. 

The  U.  TVoife,  Brunnich.  The  U.  Francesii^  Leach. 

Shaw,  Zool.  xii.  t.  62,  f.  2. 

White4ined  GuiBemot.     Uria   Lachrymansj  Lapil^ 

Ibid.  23. 


I 
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Marbled  GmUemoty  Peim.     U.   Marmorataj  Lath. 
Syn.  t.  96.    North  America. 

Dusky ;  all  the  under  parts  lunated  or  marbled  with 
white  markings ;  coverts,  white  tipt.    Arctic  Circle. 

Mandts  Guillemot,     Uria  MandHij  Licht. 

Very  like  U,  GryUe^  but  secondaries  much  larger, 
and  white  tipt ;  bill,  more  slender ;  tail,  tarsus,  and 
toes,  larger.  Length,  twelve  and  a^half  inches.  Spitz- 
bergen.  Dr.  Mandt. 

We  may,  moreover,  separate  from  the  Guillemots, 

The  Cephus,*  vulgarly  called  Greenland  Divers, 

Whose  bill  is  shorter,  the  back  more  arched,  and 
without  a  slope.  The  symphysis  of  their  lower 
mandible  is  extremely  short.  Their  wings,  more- 
over, are  stronger,  and  the  membranes  of  their  feet^ 
emarginated. 

LitUe  Grebe,  Col.  Mnor,  Gm.  £nl.  917*  MergtUus 
AUe,  Vieill.  Gal.  295.  Br.  Zool.  pi.  h.  4,  f.  1. 
Edw.  91.  Naum.  1st  Ed.  65,  f.  102. 

Is  the  best  known  of  the  species ;  of  the  size  of  a 
large  pigeon ;  is  black  above,  and  white  underneath, 
with  a  white  stripe  on  the  wing,  like  the  guillemot. 
Its  bill  is  black,  and  the  feet  red.     It  inhabits  the 

*  Cephus  it  the  name  of  a  tea  bird  often  mentioned  by  the  Greeks,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  some  species  of  petrel  or  gull.  It  has  been 
applied  by  Moeriiigy  and  afterwards  by  Fallas,  to  the  Diven  and  Guillemota. 
M.  ^eillot  has  changed  it  into  Merguhu,    GaL  S95. 
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entire  coasts  of  the  north,  and  builds  underground. 
We  see  it  also  sometimes  in  winter. 

The  genus 

Penguins,  Alca,  Lin. 

Is  known  by  its  very  compressed  bill,  elevated  verti- 
cally, sharp-edged  above,  generally  furrowed  cross- 
wise, and  by  its  feet  altogether  palmated,  and  with- 
out a  thumb,  like  those  of  the  guillemot.  All  these 
birds  inhabit  the  North  Sea. 

They  may  be  subdivided  into  two  sub-genera, 
Fratercula,  Briss.     Mormon,  II. 

Whose  bill,  shorter  than  the  head,  is  more  elevated 
at  its  base  than  it  is  long,  which  gives  it  a  veiy 
extraordinary  appearance  ;  a  folded  skin  generally 
ornaments  the  base  of  it.  Their  nostrils,  placed  near 
the  edge,  are  mere  narrow  clefts.  Their  small 
wings  can  just  sustain  them  for  an  instant  They 
live  on  the  sea,  like  the  guillemots,  and  build  on  the 
rocks. 

Puffin^  Lath.  Aka  Arcticdy  L. ;  and  A.  Labradoriay 
Gm.  Mfyrmcm  JF^atercuUi^  Tem.  Enl.  275.  Brit 
Zool.  pi.  H.  Edw.  358.  1.  Frisch.  192.  Naum. 
65.  f.  101. 

Of  the  size  of  a  pigeon ;  has  the  thighs  and  upper 
part  of  the  body  black  ;  and  underneath,  white.  It 
builds  occasionally  on  the  rough  coasts  of  England* 
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and   sometimes    abounds  on  the   French  coast  in 
winter. 

Tufted  Auk,  Lath.  Syn.  v.  t.  96.  f.  1.  head.  A. 
Cirrhaia.  Pal.  Spic.  v.  pi.  1.  Vieill.  Gal.  299. 

Beak  compressed,  with  three  grooves ;  eyebrows,  white ; 
behind,  with  yellow  elongated  tufts.     Kamtschatka. 

Snowy  Auk.    Mormon  Glacialis.  Leach.  Temm. 

Black;  beneath,  white;  a  broad  black  collar;  bill, 
very  high,  moderately  compressed,  with  two  grooves 
before  the  nostrils.  Arctic  parts  of  Europe  and 
America. 

M.  Temminck  distinguishes  under  the  name  of 
Staryques  (Phaleris)  the  species  whose  bUl  is  less 
elevated. 

Alca  Cnstatellay  Vieill.  Oal.  297,  or 
Staryque  Cristatelle^  Tem.  Col.  200.  Pal.  Spic. 
ZooL  V.  pi.  1,  of  which  A.  Pygnuea  is  the  young. 

Blackish;  beneath,  lighter,  tinged  with  bluish;  a 
frontal  tuft  of  six  or  eight  feathers  curling  over  the 
bill;  sides  of  the  head,  with  long  slender  white 
feathers ;  ridge  of  bill,  hardly  comfxressed :  young, 
Mack;  beneath,  white;  no  tuft.  N<Hrth  Coast  of 
Asia. 

Perroquet  Auk,  Lath.  Syn.  v.  t.  95,  f.  2,  3,  head.  A. 
Psittacula,  Pall.  Spic.  Zool.  v.  pi.  2,  of  which  A. 
TetraculOf  ib.  pi.  4,  is  the  young. 

Black ;  beUy,  white ;  above,  behind  the  eye,  and  a 
spot  above,  white ;  ridge  of  bill,  compressed.    Adult, 
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bill,  red ;  young,  bill,  dusky.  North  Coast  of  Ame- 
rica and  Asia. 

To  these  may  probably  be  added, 

Ancient  Auk,    Alca  AntiquOy  Omd. 

Blackish  ;  belly,  white ;  cervical  feather,  long,  linear, 
white.     North  Coast  of  America ;     and 

Genus  Cebobhinca,  Ch.  Bonaparte. 

Bill,  curved,  compressed,  longer  than  high,  sur- 
mounted at  the  base  by  a  long  blunt  process ;  nostrils 
pervious,  not  feathered;  intermediate  between  Pha- 
leris  and  Mormon, 

Phdleria  Cerorhinca,   Bonap.     Cerorhinca  Occiden- 
talism Bonap.  Amer.  Om.  iv.  t. 

Blackish ;  belly,  whitish ;  a  few  slender  elongated 
white  feathers  at  the  comer  of  the  eyes  and  mouth ; 
bill,  yellow.     West  Coast  of  America. 

The  Penguins,  properly  so  called,  Alca.*  Cuv. 

Have  the  bill  more  elongated,  and  in  form  of  the 
blade  of  a  knife ;  there  are  feathers  at  the  base  of  it, 
as  far  as  the  nostrils ;  their  wings  are  decidedly  too 
small  to  support  them,  and  they  therefore  never  fly. 
We  sometimes  see  on  our  coast  in  the  winter 
time 

*  Alca,  AJk,  Auk,  the  name  of  the  Penguin,  in  the  Feroe  Islands  and 
in  the  North  of  Scotland.  That  of  Penguin  given  fint  by  the  Dutch, 
indicates  their  oily  secretion.  See  Clusius,  £z.  101.  It  is  Buffon  who 
has  transferred  this  name  exclusively  to  the  northern  Auk. 
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Tlie  Common  Penguin.  Aha  Torda  and  Pica.  Gm. 
Enl.  1004<;  the  adult,  1003;  the  summer  plumage, 
Edw.  358,  2.  Briss.  vi.  8,  2.  Brit.  Zool.  pi.  H.  1. 

Black,  above ;  white,  underneath ;  a  white  line  on 
the  wing,  and  one  or  two  on  the  bill.  The  male  has 
moreover  the  throat,  black  ;  and  a  white  line  from 
the  eye  to  the  bill.  The  size  of  this  bird  is  nearly 
that  of  the  duck. 

The  Razwr  BiU  of  the  English.    The  Alca  Balthicaj 
A.  Sulcata^  and  A>  Minot^  of  authors. 

77i^   Oreat  Penguin.     Alca  Impennis,  Buff,  ix,  29. 

Enl.  367.  Edw.  147. 

Is  nearly  the  size  of  the  goose;  its  colours  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  last  bird,  but  its  bill  is  altogether 
black,  with  eight  or  ten  furrows,  and  there  is  a  white 
oval  spot  between  the  bill  and  the  eye  ;  its  wings  are 
shorter,  in  proportion,  than  those  of  any  other  species 
in  the  genus.  It  is  said  that  it  lays  but  one  egg, 
spotted  with  purple. 

MHien  young,  bill,  smooth ;    no  white  frontal  spot. 
The  Arctic  Seas  of  both  Continents. 

The  Genus  Aptenodytes,  Forster. 

Is  still  less  volatile  than  the  penguins ;  its  small 
wings  are  furnished  only  with  vestiges  of  feathers,  at 
first  sight  almost  like  scales ;  its  feet  are  more  posterior 
than  in  any  other  bird,  and  will  support  it  only  by 
resting  on  the  tarsus,  which  is  enlarged  like  the  heel 
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of  the  foot  of  a  quadruped,  and  within  which  are 
found  three  bones,  attached  together  at  their  extre- 
mities. These  birds  have,  moreover,  a  small  thumb 
directed  inwards,  and  their  three  anterior  toes  are 
united  by  one  entire  membrane. 

They  are  found  only  in  the  Antarctic  Sea,  where 
they  never  come  on  shore  but  to  build ;  they  get  at 
their  nests  only  by  a  painful  drawing  themselves 
along  on  the  belly. 

They  may  be  divided  by  the  bill,  into  three  sub- 
genera. 

The  Aptenodytes,  properly  so  called. 

Have  it  slender,  long,  and  pointed,  the  upper  man- 
dible is  a  little  bent  towards  the  end,  and  covered 
with  feathers  for  one-third  of  its  length,  where  the 
nostril  is  placed,  from  which  a  furrow  runs  to  the 
end. 

Patag07iian  Penguin.    Apt.  PatagonicOj  Gm. 

Enl.  975. 

Is  of  the  size  of  a  goose ;  slate-coloured  above,  and 
white  underneath  j  with  a  black  face,  surrounded 
with  a  yellowish  cravat.  They  dwell  in  great  flocks 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  as  far 
as  New  Guinea.  Their  flesh,  although  black,  is  eat^ 
able. 

Penguinaria  Patac/umica,  Shaw,  Mus.   Lever.  11. 
Nat.  MiBc.  t.  409.  Cym.  Phys.  t.  20. 
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Catarrhactes,*  Briss. 

Have  the  bill  strong,  slightly  compressed,  pointed, 
rounded  on  the  upper  side,  with  the  point  a  little 
bent,  the  furrow  from  the  nostril  terminates  oblique- 
ly,  at  the  lower  third  of  the  edge. 

The  genus  Spheniacua  of  Temminck. 

TTie  Crested  Penguin^  Lath.    ^pt.  Chn/socoiruij  Gm. 

Enl.  984.  Vieill.  Gal.  298. 

Is  as  large  as  a  stout  duck ;  black,  above ;  and  white, 
underneath ;  with  a  white  or  yellow  crest  on  each 
side  of  the  occiput.  It  is  found  near  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  New  Holland.  It  leaps  sometimes  out  of 
the  water  while  swimming  i  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  a 
hole  on  shore. 

Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.  t.  437-     Penguinaria  Cristata. 

Redrfooied  Penguin.  Lath.     Apt,  CatarrhacteSf 

Edw.  49. 

Bill  and  feet,  red;  head,  brown.  Southern  Ocean. 
According  to  Temm.  it  is  the  young,  and  to  Kuhl,  the 
female,  of  A.  Chryaocoma. 

9 

Papuan   Penguin.     Apt.   Papua^   Sonn.  1st  Voy. 
pi.  115,  and  VieiU.  Gal.  299. 

Bill  and  feet,  reddish  ;  occipital  spot,  white.  Falk- 
land Islands. 

*  Catarrhactes  is  the  Greek  name  of  a  very  difierent  bird,  which  could 
fly  well,  and  precipitate  itself  firom  on  high  on  its  prey.  It  was  probably 
a  species  of  gull. 

VOL.   VIII.  o  o 
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Little  Penguin^  Lath.    Apt.  MinoTy  Lath.  Syn.  3. 

pi.  103,  and  Hist.  t.  180. 

Bill,  black  ;  feet,  whitish.     New  Zealand. 

Antarctic  Penguin^    Lath.     Apt,  Antarctica^  Com. 
Ooeth.  ij.  t.  4.     South  Seas. 

Black  above ;  glossy-white  underneath ;  black  streak 
from  chin  to  hind  head. 

Magellanic  Penguin^   Lath.      Apt,  MageUanicay 
Comm.  Goet.  iij.  t.  3.  Miller,  Cym.  Phys.  t.  34. 

Black  above ;  white  underneath ;  white  streaks  on 
sides  of  the  head,  and  black  band  on  breast.  Magel- 
lan Straits  and  Falkland  Islands. 

Hairy  Penguin^  Lath.  Hist.    Aptenodytes  hirstUuSy 

Gray. 

Brown;  covered  with  thickset  hair  like  feathers ;  toes, 
three.  South  America-  Length,  two  feet  and  a 
half. 

Woolly  Penguin,  Lath.  Hist.  x.  t.  181.     Aptenodytes 

LanatuSy  Gray. 

Brown  ;  covered  with  downy  fur-like  feathers ;  toes, 
three.  Length,  two  feet,  eight  inches.  Museum  of 
Lord  Stanley. 

Chiloe  Penguin.    Aptenodytes    Chiloensis,^  Lath. 
Body,  with  ash-coloured  down ;  toes,  four. 

Three-toed  Penguin.    Apt.  MoUmSf  Lath. 

Blue  ;  beneath,  white ;  toes,  three :  feathers,  hairlike. 
Chili. 

Here  should  doubtless  be  added  the  genus, 

Apterixy  Shaw. 
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Southern  Apieriw.    Apterix  AustraUs,  Shaw,  Misc. 
t.  1057)  1058.    Aptenma  Penguin^  Lath*  H. 

Billy  slender,  grooved  its  whole  length  ;  wing,  reduced 
to  a  short  spur ;  body,  covered  with  hair*like  feathers. 

Spheniscus.*    Briss. 

Have  the  bill  compressed,  straight,  irregularly  fur- 
rowed at  its  base  ;  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible 
bent,  that  of  the  lower,  tnmcated ;  the  nostrils  in  the 
middle,  and  exposed. 

Cape  Penguin  J  Lath.  Apt.  Demersoy  Gm.  Enl. 
382,  and  1005.  Apt.  Torquata,  Sonn.  1st  Voy.  t. 
114,  appears  to  be  the  female. 

Black,  above ;  white,  underneath  ;  the  bill,  brown, 
with  a  white  band  in  the  middle ;  the  male  has  a 
white  eyebrow  ;  the  throat,  black ;  and  a  black  line 
on  the  breast,  continued  along  each  flank.  It  inha- 
bits especially  about  the  Cape,  where  it  builds  in  the 
rocks.     See  Edw.  t.  94.  f.  2. 

Nei€  Holland  Penguinj  Lath.  H.  Aptenodytes  Aus^ 
trails,  Gray.     New  Holland,  called  Gur — Roo^muL 

Mixed  grey  and  brown  above ;  beneath,  rufous  white ; 
bill,  black.     Length,  two  feet. 

The  family  of 

LONGIPENNES 

Includes  the  birds  proper  to  the  main  ocean,  which, 
by  means  of  their  great  capability   of  flight,   are 

*  A  name  given  by  Moering  to  Fratercula,  and  by  Briison  to  Apteno' 
ifyteSfirom  erftiT^  an  angle,  or  corner. 

o  o  2 
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spread  everywhere,  and  are  met  by  navigators  in  all 
seas.  They  may  be  known  by  their  thumb  being 
free,  or  by  its  absence  altogether ;  by  their  very  long 
wings ;  and  by  their  bill  without  indentations,  but 
bent  at  the  extremity  in  the  first  genera,  and  simply 
pointed  in  the  rest.  Their  lower  larjoix  has  but  one 
proper  muscle  on  each  side;  their  gizzard  is  muscular, 
and  their  coecum  short 

The  Petrels,  Porocellaria,  Lin. 

Have  the  bill  bent  at  the  end,  the  extremity  of  which 
seems  to  consist  of  a  piece  articulated  to  the  rest ; 
their  nostrils  are  united  in  one  tube,  imbedded  in  the 
back  of  the  upper  mandible ;  their  feet  have  only,  in 
place  of  a  thumb,  a  claw  or  spur  implanted  in  the  heeL 
Of  all  the  palmipedes,  these  keep  themselves  the  most 
distant  from  the  shore  ;  and  hence  when  a  tempest 
happens  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  seek  for 
refuge  on  rocks  in  the  sea  or  on  vessels,  whence 
they  have  derived  the  name  of  tempest  birds.  The 
French  name.  Petit  Pierre^  is  taken  from  their  habit 
of  walking  on  the  water  by  the  help  of  their  vrings. 
They  make  their  nests  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and 
eject  on  those  who  attack  them  an  oily  liquid,  with 
which  it  seems  their  stomach  is  always  filled.  Most 
of  them  inhabit  the  sea  coasts  of  the  Antarctic 
Pole. 

They  are  more  particularly  named  Petrebf  {Procd- 
laria^)  in  which  the  lower  mandible  is  truncated. 
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Giant  Petrel    Procel.    OiganteOj   Gm.   Lath.   Syn. 

III.  pi.  100, 

Is  the  largest  species,  and  inhabits  only  the  southern 
seas,  and  is  bigger  than  a  goose.  Its  plumage  is 
blackish,  but  there  are  varieties  with  more  or  less 
white. 

In  the  same  seas  is  found 

Pintado  Petrel.  Proc.  Capensis^  Enl.  964,  (t  90)  ; 
of  the  size  of  a  duck  ;  spotted  above  with  black  and 
white  ;  white  beneath.  Navigators  frequently  men- 
tion it     They  call  it  the  Cape  pigeon. 

We  sometimes  see  on  our  own  coasts 

Fulmar  Petrel.     Proc.  Ohcialisj  Enl.  59,  Brit  Zool., 

pi.  M.  f.  1. 

White,  with  an  ashy  mantle ;  the  bill  and  feet  yellow ; 
of  the  size  of  a  large  duck.  It  builds  on  the  steep 
coasts  of  the  British  islands,  and  in  all  the  north. 

Petrel  hartie.  Tern.  Col.  416. 

White ;  crown  of  head,  bill,  end  of  webs,  wing,  loins, 
and  tail,  black ;  back  and  rump,  ash ;  tarsi  and  base 
of  webs,  yellow. 

Procel.  Birardy  Freycinet,  37- 

Small ;  body,  blackish ;  beneath,  whitish ;  bill,  black, 
with  white  spots ;  feet,  lead  coloured. 

Cinereous  Petrel.    Proc.  Cinereaj  Lath. 
Ash-brown ;    beneath,    white ;    tail,    wedge-shaped. 
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rounded,  as  long  as  the  wing;  claws,  rounded;  feet, 
yeUow.  Kuhl  Beitr.  t.  10,  f.  12.  Forster  MSS. 
t.  92.    Kuhl  arranges  it  with  the  Puffins. 

Brown-banded  Petrel.    Proc.  Desolataj  Lath. 

Ashy-black;  forehead,  orbits,  and  beneath,  white; 
tail  and  quills,  black  tipt ;  tail,  wedge-shaped,  as  long 
as  the  wings ;  tarsi,  shorter  than  the  middle  toe.  Kuhl 
Beitr.  t.  10,  f.  7. 

Turtle  Petrel.    Proc.  Turtur,  Forster. 

Grey ;  eye-streak,  and  beneath,  white ;  tail  and 
quills,  black  tipt;  tail,  longer  than  the  wings; 
claws,  square ;  tarsus,  as  long  as  the  middle  toe ;  bill 
and  feet,  pale.  Length,  nine  inches.  Pr.  Velox. 
Banks,  MSS.  Cop.  Kuhl,  Beitr.  1. 10,  f.  8. 

Grey  Petrel.  Procellaria  Griaea^  Lath.  P.  LugenSj 
Banks,  MSS.  t.  21,22.  Forster,  MSS.  t.  93.  Kuhl, 
Beitr.  1. 10,  f.  9. 

Body  and  lower  wing-coverts,  ashy-black ;  feet,  pale; 
tail,  rounded,  as  long  as  the  wings ;  claws,  falcate ; 
bill,  compressed ;  black  nasal  tube,  globose.  Antarctic 
Seas. 

Some  small  species,  with  the  bill  a  little  shorter, 
and  the  legs  a  little  higher,  with  the  plumage  black, 
Thalassidroma,  Vigors,  are  most  especially  knovm 
to  sailors  by  the  name  of  stormy  birds,  or  Mother 
Carey's  chickens. 

Stormy  Petrel.    Proc.  Pelagicay  Briss.  vi.  13, 1.    Wil- 
son's Amer.  vij.  59,  6.     £dw.  90, 
Is  the  most  common,  and  is  not  much  bigger  than  a 
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lark ;  high  on  its  legs ;  altogether  brown  except  the 
rump,  which  is  white,  and  a  white  stripe  at  the  end 
of  the  great  wing-coverts.  When  this  bird  seeks  an 
asylum  in  the  rigging,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  storm. 

Proc,  Leachiij  Tern.  Jour.  Acad.  Phil.  vj. 
pi.  9,f.  1. 

Bluish-black ;  head  and  neck,  ashy-black ;  tail-coverts 
and  wing-band,  white ;  tail,  naked,  forked,  as  long  as 
the  wings ;  claws,  foleate,  acute,  deflexed.  P.  Fu- 
liginosa^  Lath.  P  P.  Attanttca^  Bonap.  MSS.  Tar- 
sus, one  inch ;  nostrils,  straight ;  length,  eight  in- 
ches. 

Proc,  Wilsoniij  Ch.  Bon. 
Wilson  Amer.  vij.  70,  6.  Id.  Jour.  Acad.  Phil, 
vj.  pi.  9,  f.  2. 

Sooty-black  ;  vent  and  upper  tail-coverts  and  tips  of 
wing-coverts,  white ;  tarsus,  one  inch  and  a  half  long ; 
tops  of  nostrils,  recurved ;  tail  nearly  even,  rather 
shorter  than  the  wings ;  base  of  web,  yellow.  Length, 
seven  inches.  The  P.  Oceania^  Forster,  Icon.  t.  12, 
Cop.  Kuhl,  Beitr.  t.  10,  f.  1,  and  Licht.  For- 
ster, who  described  the  wing-coverts  white  edged, 
and  the  base  of  web  yellow. 

P.  Grallaria,  Licht.  P.  Oceania^  Bonap.,  not  Forster, 

PL  Enl.  t.  993. 

Tail,  slightly  niched,  one  inch  shorter  than  the  closed 
wings ;  tarsi,  one  inch  and  three-quarters  long,  brown- 
ish-black ;  belly,  vent,  flank,  and  some  under  wing- 
coverts,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  entirely  white ;  nostrils, 
tips  recurved ;  webs,  black.  Pacific  Ocean.  The  P. 
EchcLMCy  Tem.  is  this  and  the  former  combined.  Elast 
Indies. 
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p.  FureatOj  lin. 

Bluish-ash;  throat,  white;  wings,  ashy-black;  tail, 
forked,  as  long  as  the  wings ;  bill  short,  wdl  dellexed, 
rather  long,  black  ;  feet,  bluish. 

American  Petrel,    Proc.   FregatiOj  Latk,  Rochef. 

AntiU.  p.  152. 

Black-dorsal  feathers,  white-edged ;  chest,  abdcmiai, 
and  upper  tail-coverts,  white ;  tail,  equal ;  claws,  la- 
mellated ;  bill  and  feet,  black ;  tarsus,  longer  than  the 
middle  toe.    Kuhl,  Beitr.  t.  10,  f.  3,  head. 

Proc.  Marinay  VieiU. 
Gal.  292. 

Black ;  eyebrows  and  side  of  neck,  white ;  tail  naked, 
as  long  as  the  wings ;  bill  and  feet,  black ;  web, 
yellow,  black-edged;  legs  very  long.  South  Sea& 
Kuhl  Beitr.  t.  10,  f.  2,  head. 

We  separate,  with  Brisson,  under  the  name  of 
Puffins,*  Puffinus, 

Those  in  which  the  end  of  the  lower  mandible  is 
bent  towards  the  base  with  that  of  the  upper,  and 
in  which  the  nostrils,  although  tubular,  open  not  by 
a  common  orifice,  but  by  two  distinct  holes.  Their 
bill  is  more  elongated  in  proportion. 

Shear-water  Petrel.   Proc.  Puffin/asy  Gm.  Enl.  962, 

Is  ash-coloured  above,  and  whitish  underneath,  with 
the  wings  and  tail  black.     The  young  is  deeper  in 

*  The  name  of  the  second  ipecies  on  the  coasts  of  Scotknd. 
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colour.     Its  size  is  that  of  a  crow.     It  is  found  in 
nearly  all  the  seas. 

Manks  Petrel.  ProceL  Anghrum^  Tem.  Edw.  359, 
which  has  been  for  a  long  time  confounded  with 
Proc.  Puffinus.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  wood- 
cock ^  black  above,  white  beneath,  which  inhabits  in 
countless  flocks  the  northern  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  and  which  the  inhabitants 
salt  for  winter  provision. 

Dusky  Petrel.    Procel.  Ob&cura^  Vieill.  Gal.  901. 

Brownish-black  ;  beneath,  white ;  tail,  rounded,  sub- 
equal,  longer  than  the  wings;  claws,  sharp;  bill, 
slender;  feet,  yellow.     Kuhl  Beitr.  1. 10,  f.  11,  head. 

Pacific  Petrel.  Proc.  Pacifica,  or  Fuliginosa^  White, 
252,  which  is  probably  not  different  from  Proc. 
JEquinoctialiSy  Edw.  9Q. 

Sooty-black;  throat,  white;  tail,  wedge-shaped, 
rounded,  shorter  than  the  wings ;  feet,  black ;  daw 
of  hind  toe  very  large;  tarsi,  shorter  than  the 
middle  toe.  Length,  eighteen  inches.  Edw.  t.  29, 
and  Kuhl  Beitr.  1. 10,  f.  6,  head. 


P.  Fulginosa,  Bank,  not  Lath.    Kuhl  Beitr.   t.  10, 

f.  6. 

Sooty-black ;  tail,  wedge-shaped,  as  long  as  the  wings ; 
hind  toe,  large ;  tarsi,  shorter  than  the  middle  toe ; 
bill,  compressed,  black  ;  nostrils,  short.  Length,  six- 
teen inches. 
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P.  H  astata  and  P.  Leucocephala^  Forster,  MSS.  t. 

97, 98,  Kuhl.  Bdtr. 

Brownish-black  beneath ;  forehead,  nape,  and  wing- 
coverts,  white ;  feet,  yellow ;  tail,  acute,  wedge- 
shaped,  as  long  as  the  wings.     Length,  sixteen  inches. 

And  probably— 

Nectris  Munda,  Forster,  Banks,  MSS.  t.  24. 
Nectris  Fuliginoaa^  Banks,  MSS.  t.  23. 
Procellaria  HienuUis,  Brehm,  allied  to  P.  GUuAalis* 
Puffinua  Seticeus,  Lesson,  Man.  4f02. 

Navigators  speak  sometimes  under  the  name  of 
petrels,  of  certain  birds  of  the  Antarctic  Seas,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  genera. 

Pelecanoides,  Lacep.     Halodroma,  HI., 

Which  with  the  bill  and  form  of  the  petrels  or  puffins, 
have  the  throat  capable  of  dilatation  like  the  cor- 
morants, and  are  altogether  without  a  thumb  like  the 
albatros. 

Diving  Petrel,    Proc.  Urrinatriwj  Gm. 

Blackish-brown,  with  a  tint  of  blue;  beneath,  shiny- 
white;  wings  and  sides,  greyish- white.  Forster, 
MSS.  t.  88.  Puffinaria  Gamotiiy  Lesson,  Voy.  Coq. 
t.  46. 


And 


The  genus  Pifffinaria,  Lesson. 


Pachyptila,  Ilig., 


Which,  in  other  respects  similar  to  the  petrels,  have 
the  nostrils  separated  like  the  puffins.    The  bill  is 
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enlarged  at  its  base,  and  its  inner  edges  have  ver- 
tical laminae,  pointed,  and  very  fine,  analogous  to 
those  of  the  ducks. 

Broad-billed  Petrel.    ProceL  Vittata  and  Ccertdeay 

Forst. 

Tail,  wedge-shaped,  rounded,  shorter  than  the  wings ; 
above,  bluish-ash;  tips  of  quills  and  wing-coverts, 
black.  Forster,  MSS.  t.  87,  Kuhl  Beitr.  1 11,  f.  13, 
head.     Indian  Seas. 

The  Albatros,  Diomedea,*  Lin., 

Are  the  most  massive  of  all  water  birds.  Their  bill, 
large,  strong,  and  trenchant,  has  marked  sutures, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  thick  crook,  which  seems  to 
be  articulated ;  their  nostrils  are  cylindrical,  short, 
and  bent  on  the  sides  of  the  bill ;  their  feet  have  no 
thumb,  nor  even  the  little  claw  which  exists  in  the 
petrel.  They  inhabit  all  the  southern  seas,  and  live 
on  the  fiy  of  fish,  mollusca,  &c. 

tVandering  Albatros^  Lath.     Di.  Exvlans^  Lin.  Enl. 

237,  Vieill.  Gal.  29S, 

Is  the  best  known  species  to  our  sailors,  and  is  called 

*  The  ancient  name  of  certain  birds,  inbalnting  the  iiland  of  that  name 
near  Tarentum,  and  which  were  laid  to  receive  the  Greeks,  bat  to  attack 
the  barbarians.  As  to  the  word  albatros,  I  find  that  the  earliest  nayigators 
of  Portugal  called  the  boobies,  and  other  sea  birds,  JUcairot,  or  Akairat. 
Dampier  applied  this  name  to  the  present  genus ;  Grew  changed  it  into 
jUbUroi,  and  Edwards  to  Mbatm. 
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by  them  the  Cape  Sheep,  on  account  of  its  size,  white 
plumage,  with  black  wings,  and  because  it  is  more 
particularly  abundant  about  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 
The  English  also  call  it  the  Man  of  War  Bird.  It 
is  a  great  enemy  to  the  flying  fish.  It  makes  its 
nest  in  elevated  land,  and  lays  numerous  eggs,  which 
are  good  to  eat.  Its  voice  is  said  to  be  as  loud  as 
that  of  an  ass.  When  young,  Sooty  or  Brown  ^ 
hatros^  Lath. 

Found  in  the  Antarctic  Seas  of  the  two  worlds; 
according  to  Tenuninck  the  Chorokde  Albatros  is  the 
young. 

Many  albatroses  are  observable  with  more  or  less 
brown  or  black;  but  it  is  not  yet  established  whether 
they  are  distinct  species,  or  varieties.     Such  are. 

Chocolate  Albatrosy  Cook^s  Voy.      Diom.  Spadiceaj 

Gmel. 

Dark  chocolate-brown ;  belly,  pale ;  face,  wings,  and 
beneath,  white ;  bill,  pale.     Pacific  Ocean. 

Shart'tailed  Albatros,   D.  Spadicea,  B.  Lath.    2>. 
Brachyura,  Tern.  Enl.  963.     D.  ChinensUy  Tem. 

Orey-brown ;  bill  and  feet,  pale ;  tail,  short.  China. 
Southern  Asiatic  seas. 


Eye^treaked  Albatros.    D,  MelanopkriSf  Tem. 

Col.  456. 

Back,  wings,  tail,  and  streak  through  the  eye,  black ; 
the  rest,  dirty-white. 
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YeUow-nosed  AlbatroB.    D,    Chlororhynchas.   Lath. 

V.  pi.  94.  Col.  468. 

Bill,  black ;  base  and  upper  edge,  yellow ;  body  above, 
blue-black ;  beneath  and  rump,  white. 

Sooty  Albairos.    D,  Fuliginosoy  Col.  469. 

Sooty-brown,  with  white  before  the  eyes,  and  a  black 
bill. 

The  Gulls.     Larus,*  L. 

Have  the  bill  compressed,  elongated,  pointed,  with 
the  upper  mandible  bent  towards  the  end,  and  the 
lower  forming  underneath  a  salient  angle.  Their 
nostrils,  placed  towards  the  middle,  are  long,  narrow, 
and  bored  through ;  their  tail  is  full ;  their  legs 
rather  long ;  and  the  thumb,  short.  They  are  dull 
and  voracious  birds,  which  abound  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  live  on  all  sorts  of  fish,  carcasses,  &c.  They  build 
in  the  sand,  or  in  clefls  of  rocks,  and  lay  but  few 
eggs.  When  they  advance  far  inland,  it  is  a  sign  of 
bad  weather.  Several  species  are  found  on  our 
coasts,  and  as  their  plumage  varies  much  with  age, 
they  have  been  still  more  multiplied.  Generally, 
when  young  they  are  spotted  with  grey.  Buffon 
calls 

*  The  Greek  name  of  these  birds.  Gavia  in  Latio,  whence  GabUm  in 
Pro? en9a].  In  French  they  are  named  Miwwe$,  or  MoueUes^  from  their 
German  name,  Mttve,  Groeland,  used  first  by  Feuill^e,  n  a  corruption 
from  their  English  name,  Gull. 
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GOELANDSy 

The  large  species,  which  are  bigger  than  a  duck. 

Black-headed   OvU.      Larus  Mannas  and  NtBtnus^ 
Gtn.  Enl.  990,  adult,  and  266,  young. 

Is  one  of  the  largest,  which,  at  first  spotted  with 
white  and  grey,  becomes  finally  altogether  white, 
with  a  black  mantle ;  the  bill  is  yellow,  with  a  red 
spot  underneath;  the  feet  are  reddish,  and  Pen. 
Brit.  ZooL  t.  L.y  and  not  PL  Enl.  according  to  Tem- 
minck* 

OUmcous  OvU.    L.  OhucuSf  Gm.  Naiun. 

1st.  Ed.  36. 

This  differs  only  in  having  the  mantle  of  a  bright 
ash-colour.     The  young  is  also  spotted. 

M.  Temminck  also  distinguishes. 

Herring  Gull,  L.  ^rgren/a/tM,  Lath.  Enl.  2S3. 

Mantle,  bluish-grey;  quills,  black  at  the  pobt,  tipped 
with  white,  reaching  much  beyond  the  tail;  diaft, 
black;  first  primary  only  with  a  white  spot  beside 
the  narrow  tip;  tarsus,  nearly  three  inches  long; 
nostrils,  linear.    Europe  and  America. 

Larus  Lettcomdaf  Vieill.  61. 
Head  and  mantle,  black. 
Larus  Pacificus^  Lath,  is  perhaps  the  young. 

The  Mauve,  or  Mouettes, 
Are  smaller  species. 
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Silvery  OuUj  Lath.  L.  Mucus,  L.  FUwipeSy  Meyer. 
Frisch.  ij.  t.  18.     Naum.  1st.  Ed.  f.  51.  b. 

Is  entirely  white,  except  the  mantle,  which  is  black, 
and  the  feet  yellow. 

PL  Enl.  t.  990,  according  to  Temminck. 

Ivory  GuUj  Lath.     L.  JEbumeus,  Gm.  Enl.  994. 

Entirely  white,  with  black  feet  Of  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen,  but  sometimes  travels  into  Europe. 

The  Common  GtUl,  L.  CyanorhynchtiSj  Meyer, 
Enl.  977.     Briss.  yj.  16,  2. 

Is  in  old  age  of  a  fine  white,  with  a  bright-ash 
coloured  mantle ;  the  first  quills  of  the  wings  are  in 
part  black,  with  white  spots  at  the  end ;  the  bill  and 
feet  are  of  lead  colour.  It  lives  in  a  great  measure 
on  sheU-fish.  The  Larus  Lanus  of  Gmel.  and 
authors. 

L.  RidihunduSy  L.  HyhemuSy  and 
L.  Erythropus,  Gm.  Enl.  969  and  979-  Briss.  vj. 
17.  1.     Naum.  VogL  t  32,  f.  44. 

Is  similar  to  the  last,  except  that  it  has  when  young 
the  end  of  the  tail  black,  and  black  and  brown  on 
the  wing ;  the  head  of  the  adult  becomes  brown  in 
spring,  and  remains  so  all  the  summer.  Enl.  970. 
The  bill  and  feet  are  more  or  less  red.  It  is  called 
Lavghing  Gull,  from  its  cry. 
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BlaAJkeaded  GuUy  Baimp,  L.  AtrieO^  P^  "Sot. 
Com.  Pet  XV.  22, 2.  Cates.  L  89.  WDsob*s  Am. 
ix.  74,  4. 

Mantle,  dark  bluisb-adi;  quill,  quite  black;  MSU 
strong;  feet,  dark-red;  tarsus,  nearly  two  indies  long; 
head,  in  summer,  dark  lead-ocdcxir  ;  youi^,  bitiwnislL, 
skirted  with  whitidi  and  rusty;  tafl,  with  a  blai^  sub- 
band.     South  America  and  Medttenanean. 


L.  LeucopieruSf  Vaber.  L.  Glau- 
eoidei^  Tenun.  L.  ArgentatuB^  Salnne.  £.  Arttieut^ 
Magellerray. 

Mantle,  pale  bluish^aah ;  quills,  greyish-idiite,  white 
at  the  point,  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  shafts, 
pure-white ;  head  and  neck,  pure-white,  in  summer. 
Arctic  Cirdes. 

L.  Cirrhocephalusy  VidlL  GaL  289, 
or  PoliocephaluSj  Lich.  Neuwied  Zool.  Beitr.  t. 

Head,  throat,  neck,  and  back,  bluish-grey ;  body 
beneath,  snow-white;  primary  quills,  black  and  white. 
Brazils,  Var,  head,  white.  Gabiaia  CireicienUh 
Azara.    South  America. 

Whitened  GulL     L.  Lettcophtalmus^    Lich.    Col. 

366. 

Brown;  head,  face,  front  of  neck,  tail,  half-collar,  and 
lower  part  of  the  body,  pure-white ;  back,  ash ;  hood 
and  quills,  black;  bill,  red,  black  tipped;  feet, 
orange.  Red  Sea.  Length,  sixteen  inches ;  wing,  two 
inches  longer. 

Forked-tailed  Gull.    L.  Sabini^  Leach.     Lin*  Trans. 

12,  t.  29. 

Head  and  hind  neck^  dark-ash;   breast  and  bellj, 
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white ;  back,  darker  ash ;  inside  of  mouth  and  circle 
round  the  sides,  vermillion.     Greenland. 

Little  Gull,  Lath.  Naum.  Voy.  t.  3.  f.  ^2.    L.  Mi- 

nutus,  Falk,  Voy.  3.  29. 

Mantle,  pearl-grey  ;  quills,  white  at  the  tips ;  shafts, 
blackish;  tarsus,  one  inch  long ;  hind  toe,  very  small; 
claw,  straight,  hardly  apparent ;  hood,  black ;  young, 
spotted  with  ash  and  blackish.  North  of  both  Con- 
tinents. 

L.  MelanuruBj  Tern.  Col.  459»  and 
Tiles,  Voy.  de  Krusent.  pL  57. 

Back  and  wings,  dark  ash ;  quills,  larger  coverts, 
shoulders,  and  tip  of  tail,  white;  bill  yellow,  tip  red, 
black  between.    Japan  Coast. 

To  these  we  may  add, 

L.  ArgentataideSf  Brehm. 

Back  and  wings,  bluish-grey;  quills,  black  at  the 
tip,  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  tail ;  shafts,  black ; 
first  quills,  broadly,  white  tipped ;  tarsus,  two  inches 
and  a  half  long.     Europe  and  America. 

Black'hooded    Gull.      Lar.  MelanocephaluSj  Tem. 

Man.  ij. 

Bill,  thick  and  strong ;  mantle,  bright  ash ;  tip  of 
wing,  quills  white.    Eastern  Europe  and  Asia. 

Fish-eating  Gull.    Larus  IchthytBtusj  Pallas,  Omel. 

Voy.  t.  30,31. 

Size  of  Bernacle  Goose.  Grey;  head  and  neck,  black ; 
wing  quills,  white  some  tipped ;  with  black.  Montb 
of  the  Ganges,  and  South  Africa. 

VOL.    VIII.  P    P 
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L.  Dominicanus^  Licht.     Grande 
Mouette^  Azara,  n.  409. 

Like  L.  Fuscus ;  bill,  stronger,  higher ;  tip,  more 
curved ;  back,  when  adult,  black  ;  length,  two  feet ; 
Shores  of  Brazils. 

L,  MacuHpennis,  Licht.     Mouette 
CendrScy  Azara.  n.  410. 

Like  L,  Ridibundus ;  wing  with  a  broad  black  band, 
beneath,  base,  and  inner  web  of  the  first  six  primaries, 
black,  with  an  elliptical  white  spot  near  the  tip ; 
bill  and  feet,  red.  Length,  15  to  18  inches  ;  when 
young,  outer-quill,  quite  black,  with  a  lanceolate-white 
spot. 

L,  HcematorhynchuSy  Lddit. 

Lead-coloured  grey ;  middle  of  back  and  wings, 
black ;  wings,  white  marked  ;  bill  and  feet,  blood- 
red.     Length,  18  inches. 

L,  Andouiniiy  Bull.  Sci.  Nat.  xi.  302. 
PL  col.  t.  480. 

Head,  neck,  chesty  sides,  belly,  riunp,  and  tail,  white; 
back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts,  black;  bill,  red, 
with  two  black  cross  rays;  eyelids,  golden;  feet, black. 
Sardinia. 

L,  Rosens^  Macgillevray,  Jard. 
lUust.  Zool.  t. 

Back  and  quills,  pale-grey ;  head,  chest,  and  abdomen, 
pale  rose-red;  neck,  with  a  black  ring;  two  middle 
tail-feathers  longer  than  the  rest.  North  Ocean. 
Length,  14  inches. 
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Kittiwake  OvUf  Lath.    L.  Tridactylvs  and  L.  Rissa. 
Gm.  Briss.  vi.  16.  1  and  17)  2. 

Very  like  RidibundaSy  is  distinguished,  nevertheless, 
by  a  short  and  imperfect  thumb.  The  young  is 
more  or  less  spotted  with  brown  and  black.  Enl.  387. 
From  the  goelands  and  common  gulls  have  been 
distinguished 

The  Stercoraires,  Briss.  Labbes,  Buff.  Lestris,* 

lUiger. 

Have  the  nostrils  membranaceous,  larger  than  in 
the  others,  with  their  orifice  nearer  their  point,  and 
the  edge  of  the  bill ;  their  tail  is  pointed.  They 
pursue  bitterly  the  little  gulls,  to  take  from  them 
their  food,  and  even,  according  to  what  some  say,  to 
devour  their  excrement ;  whence  their  name. 

Arctic  Gull^  Lath.     L.  ParasitictM^  Gm.  Enl.  762. 

Edw.  148. 

Is  deep-brown,  above  j  white,  underneath ;  the 
two  middle  quills  of  the  tail  are  twice  the  length  of 
the  rest.  It  is  very  rare  here ;  the  young  is  entirely 
brown,  and  is  then  the  Larus  Crepidatus^  Gm.  Enl. 
991,  and  better,  Edw.  149. 

Skua   OvMf    Lath.     Larus  CaiaracteSf  <jm.   Brit 

ZooL  pL  L.  6. 

Of  the  Arctic  regions ;  as  big  as  a  goeland ;  brown* 
with  the  base  of  the  quills  of  the  wings  white. 

*  A>rrr^i;,  Thief.    The  name  of  the  bird  among  the  Swedish 
M.  Vieillot  has  changed  it  to  Stercorbub. 

p  p  2 
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Lestris  Pomarinusy^  Tern. 

Size  of  a  mouette ;  brown,   above ;  white,   under- 
neath, with  a  brown  collar  on  the  breast. 

The  Larus  ParasiHctis,  Meyer,  Voy.  ij.  t.  21.  Leatrii 
Pomarina^  Bonap.     Arctic  OuU. 

The  Terns,  or  Sea  Swallows.     Stern  a,  t  Lin. 

Derive  their  name  from  their  wings  being  excessively 
long  and  pointed,  and  from  their  tail  being  pointed 
and  their  feet  short,  which  give  them  an  appear- 
ance, and  a  mode  of  flight,  analogous  to  the  swallows. 
Their  bill  is  pointed,  compressed,  straight,  without 
bend  or  projection  ;  their  nostrils  are  oblong,  situated 
towards  the  base,  and  pierced  from  side  to  side.  The 
membranes  which  unite  their  toes  are  strongly  emar- 
ginated ;  hence  they  swim  but  little.  They  fly  in 
every  dkection,  and  with  rapidity,  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  uttering  loud  cries,  and  carrying  off 
adroitly  from  the  surface  the  mollusca  and  little 
flsh,  on  which  they  feed.  They  also  come  inland  to 
lakes  and  rivers. 

Oreat  Tern.     Sterna  HirundOf  L.  Enl.  987.  Frisch. 
219.     Naum.  37,  f.  52.     Wilson,  vij.  t  60,  1. 

Is  common  in  spring,  or  on  fresh  waters.     In  its 

*  I  dare  not  affirm  the  identity  of  the  Lettrit  CaianaeUi  of  Freyc.  58, 
and  of  Stercoreut  PowuEnmUf  Vieill.  Gal.  988,  with  the  above  qiedei. 
According  to  Tern,  the  last  is  Lett  CataraeUt. 

f  SUm^  or  TVm,  latinized  by  Turner,  and  admitted  by  Gesner. 
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adult  state  it  is  white,  with  a  bright  ash  mantle ;  black 
thighs  ;  red  feet ;  and  bill  with  a  black  tip.  A  foot 
long. 

Lesser   Tern.     Sterna  Minuta^  L.  Enl.  996.    Wil- 
son, Am.  V.  t.  60,  2.     Naum.  38,  f.  55. 

Differs  in  nothing  from  the  Great  Tern,  except  in 
size,  being  one-third  less.     The  forehead  is  white. 

The  Sterna  Argentiaj  Pr.  Max.  seems  to  be  closely 
allied  to  this. 

Sandwich  Tern.     St.  Cantiaca.     Albin  II.  88. 

Is  bigger  than  the  Great  Tern,  and  has  the  bill 
black,  with  the  tip  yellow.  The  young  is  S.  Striata, 
Gm.  Lath.  vi.  pi.  98. 

Caspian  Tern.  S.  Caspia.  Pal.  Sparm.  Mus. 
Carl.  62.  Meyer,  Ois.  d'Alm,  II.  6.  Sav.  Ois. 
d'Egypt,  pi.  9.  f.  1. 

Is  the  largest  of  our  species.  White,  witlj  an  ash 
mantle,  the  occiput  mixed  black  and  white  ;  the  bill 
is  red,  and  the  feet  black. 

Black  Tern.     St.  Nigra.  St.  Fissipes,  and  St.  N<Bma. 
Enl.  338,  and  924.     Frisch.  220. 

Has  the  tail  less  deeply  forked.     Yellow,  with  the 
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mande  spotted  with  black ;   but  when  adult  it  is 
nearly  all  over  blackish-ash. 

Bearded  Tern.    St.  Inca.    Less,  and  Gam.  Voy.  de 

la  Coq.  pi.  47. 

Of  the  coasts  of  Peru.  Black,  with  red  bill  and  feet ; 
a  band  on  the  cheeks,  and  pendant  feathers  on  the 
cheeks,  white.  Peru.  Capt.  Lord  Byron.  Mus. 
Brit. 

Rose-coloured  Tern.    St.  Dougalii.     Mont.  VieiD. 

Gal.  290. 

Crown  and  nape,  black ;  body,  above,  bluish-grey ; 
beneath,  rosy  white ;  primaries,  black-edged ;  two 
middle  tail  feathers,  longest,  narrow,  very  thin.  Eng- 
lish Ocean. 

GullhUled  Tern.  St.  Anglica.  Mont,  or  Aranea^ 
Wils.  Am.  viij.  72,  6. 

Arctic  Tern.     St.  Arctica,  Tem. 

Bill,  and  legs,  red  ;  crown,  and  nape,  black  ;  beneath 
the  eye,  a  white  streak ;  body,  above,  deep  ash  ;  part 
of  beUy,  white ;  middle  claw,  largest.  The  Arctic 
Circle.  Bonap.  Am.  Om.  jv.  t.  Sterna  Argentata^ 
Brehm. 

White-winged  Tem.     St.  LeucopareiOf    Natt. 

Bill  and  legs,  black ;  back,  wings,  quills,  and  tail, 
grey ;  head,  and  beneath,  white*    Germany. 

MfMtachio   Tem.     St.  Leucoptera^   Tem.   Schinz. 
Ois.  de  Suisse  (frontisp.) 

Bill  and  legs,  red ;  head,  and  upper  parts,  black ;  lower 
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part  of  back,  and  scapulars,  ash ;  wing-coverts,  ash  ; 
inner  webs  of  first  two  quills,  white-banded.  Southern 
Europe,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

When  young,  bill,  black ;  nape  and  belly,  white ; 
crown  and  back,  brownisli;  wings  and  tail,  ash; 
rump,  white. 

The  foreign  species  are, 

Black-naped  Tern.  Sterna  Media,  Horsf.  Nape 
black;  crown,  black  and  white;  forehead  and  body 
above,  wliite.     Java. 

Allied  Tern,  Sterna  JJlnis,  Horsf.  White; 
back  and  wing  coverts,  greyish  lead-colour.    Java. 

Hoary  Tern.  Sterna  Griseoy  Horsf.  Grey  fore- 
head ;  collar  and  beneath,  white.    Java. 

Slender   BUI   Tern,      Sterna    Tenuirostris,    Tem. 

PI.  Col.  t.  202. 

Bill,  straight,  very  slender,  black ;  legs,  greenish ; 
Tarsi,  short ;  web,  complete ;  tail,  conical,  longer  than 
the  wings,  blackish-grey  ;  crown,  white ;  neck,  bluish- 
grey.     East  Africa.     Length,  eleven  inches. 

Cayenne  Tern,      St,  Cayatuif   Enl.  988. 

Bill,  elongate,  stout,  orange,  blue^grey;  beneath, 
white ;  nape,  black ;  quill-shafts  white ;  tail,  much 
forked  ;  tarsus,  eleven  and  a  quarter  inches  long, 
black ;  web,  entire ;  crown,  black  in  summer.  Bonap. 
Amer.  Om.  iij.  t. 

Sf.  Melanauchen,  Tem.  Col.  427- 

White,  above  greyish ;  bill  feet,  back  of  neck,  and 
band  enclosing  the  eye,  and  outer  band  of  the  first 
quills,  black.  Celebes.  Length,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
inches 
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St.  Melanogaster.    Id.  Col.  434. 

Chest  and  back,  ash-grey;  wing-coyerts^  bluish; 
quills  and  tail,  whitish-grey ;  crown,  nape,  abdo- 
men, and  under  tail-coverts,  black ;  lores  and  cheeks, 
white.  Ceylon  and  Java.  Length,  ten  and  a  half 
inches.    St.  Javanica^  Horsf. 

Sooty  Tern.    St.  Fuliginosa.    Wilson.  Amer.  Om. 

xiii.  t.  72,  f.  7- 

Bill,  black ;  front  exterior  edge  ^f  the  outer  tail-fea- 
thers, and  all  beneath,  white ;  tail,  deeply  forked  ; 
webs,  entire. 

Marsh   Tern.    Sterna  Aranea.     Wilson.  A.  Om. 

viij.t.72,f.6. 

Bill,  very  short,  stout,  black ;  quills,  shaft  white ; 
tail,  slightly  forked ;  tarsus,  one  and  arhalf  inches 
long,  black,  equal  to  the  middle  toe ;  webs,  deeply 
indented ;  hind  nail,  straight ;  crown,  deep  black  in 
sununer. 

Sterna  Bergiij  Licht. 

Bill,  long,  compressed,  arched,  white ;  base,  brownish  ; 
tail,  forked,  rather  longer  than  the  wing;  occiput, 
crested.  Length,  eighteen  inches ;  crown,  in  summer 
black.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sterna  Galericulatay  Licht. 

Bill,  long,  compressed,  straightish,  white ;  tail,  forked, 
two  inches  longer  than  the  wings ;  occiput,  crested. 
Length,  nineteen  inches ;  bill,  three  inches.  Brazils. 
Crown  and  forehead,  in  summer,  white ;  oodput,  and 
spot  before  the  eye,  black. 
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Sterna  MagnirostrUj  Licht. 

HctHa  i  Tite  noire.    Azara,  413.      Guacugu€icu. 
Marcgr.  Spix.  1. 104. 

Bill,  long,  strong,  straight,  white ;  tail,  cut  out,  three 

inches  shorter  than  the  quills.  L^gth,  fifteen  inches. 
Bill  to  forehead,  two  and  a  half  inches;  tarsus,  one 
inch ;  frontal  band,  white,  narrow ;  crown,  black. 
When  young,  black-douded.  Hatis  i  Bee  court. 
Azara,  414. 

Sterna  Infuscatay  Licht. 

Above,  sooty ;  bill,  strong,  straight,  like  the  feet, 
black;  tail,  forked,  rather  longer  than  the  wings. 
Length,  thirteen  and  a  half  inches.  Bill,  two  inches ; 
in  winter,  eyebrows  and  belly  white.     East  Indies. 

Sterna  Nitxschii.  Kaup.  Bull.  Sci.  Nat.  vij.  251. 
— Sterna  Senear.  Leach.  Congo  Exped. — Sterna 
Oahueneis.    Bloxan.  Byron  Voy.  p.  251. 

We  may  distinguish  from  the  other  sea  swallows. 

The  Noddies, 

Whose  tail  is  not  forked,  and  nearly  equals  the 
wings.  They  have,  also,  under  the  bill,  a  slight 
swelling,  the  first  indication  of  that  of  the  mouettes. 
Only  one  is  known. 

Noddy   Tern.      Sterna    Stolida.      Lin.    £nl.  997- 

Bonap.  Amer.  Om.  iv.  t. 

Blackish-brown  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  whitishr 
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Famous  among  sailors  for  the  blundering  with  which 
it  precipitates  itself  against  ships. 

The  SL  Philippensis,  Son.  1st  Vol.  pi.  85,  does 
not  appear  to  differ  from  Stolida.  St.  Fuscator, 
Lath.  Briss.  vj.  pi.  21,  appears  also  to  belong  to  this 
subgenus,  as  well  as  St.  Tenuirostrisy  Tern.  Col. 
202. 

The  Skimmers.     Rhynchops,  L. 

Resemble  the  sea-swallows,  by  their  little  feet,  their 
long  wings,  and  forked  tail ;  but  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  all  other  birds  by  their  extraordinary 
bill,  in  which  the  upper  mandible  is  shortest,  and 
both  are  flatted  into  simple  lamina?,  with  the  edges 
corresponding.  They  can  feed  only  on  what  they 
snatch  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  flying,  with 
their  lower  mandible. 

Black  Skimmer.     Rhynchops  Nigra.     L.  Enl.  357- 

White,  with  black  thighs  and  mantle,  and  a  white 
band  on  the  wing,  and  the  external  quills  of  the  tail 
white  outwardly  ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  red,  and  it  is 
scarcely  so  big  as  a  pigeon.  It  inhabits  the  seas  of 
the  Antilles.  Lath.  Hist.  t.  Coupeur  d^Eau. 
Azara,  n.  408. 

VellotP-billed  Skimmer,    Rhyn.  Flavirostris.    Vieill. 

Gal.  291. 

Body,  above,  brownish-grey  ;  beneath,  white.  Senegal. 
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(Not  New  Holland.)  Length,  sixteen  inches.  When 
adult,  Rhynchops  AUnroatris.  Licht.  Black  fore- 
head ;  tips  of  secondaries,  and  beneath,  white ;  bill 
white ;  base,  blood-red. 

Ashy  Skimmer.  R.  Cinerascens,  Spix.  102,  and 
the  Short-hilled  Skimmer,  Rh.  Brevirostris,  Id. 
103,  appear  to  be  only  varieties  of  the  first  species. 

The  Family  of  Totipalms. 

Is  remarkable  by  having  the  thumb  united  with  the 
other  toes  in  a  single  membrane ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing this  organization,  which  makes  more  perfect 
oars  of  their  feet,  they  almost  alone  of  all  the  order 
perch  on  trees.  All  of  them  are  good  flyers,  with 
short  feet  Linnaeus  made  three  genera  of  them, 
the  first  of  which  should  be  divided. 

The  Pelicans.     Pelicanus,  L. 

Comprehend  all  those  in  which  a  space  at  the  base 
of  the  bill  is  found  denuded  of  feathers ;  their  nos- 
trils are  mere  clefts,  the  aperture  of  which  is  scarcely 
perceptible  ;  the  skin  of  their  throat  is  more  or  less 
extensible,  and  their  tongue  is  very  small ;  their  thin 
gizzard  forms  with  their  other  stomach,  a  large  bag  ; 
they  have  a  moderate  or  small  ccecum. 

The  Pelicans,  properly  so  called.     Onocrotalus, 

Briss.     Pelicanus,  II. 

Have  the  bill  very  remarkable  for  its  great  length, 

*  Pelictnut  and  Onocrotalus  are  two  latinized  Greek  names  of  this 
bird. 
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its  straight  form,  large,  and  flatted  horizontally  by 
the  hook  which  terminates  it,  and  finally  by  the 
lower  mandible  in  which  the  flexible  branches  sus- 
tain a  membrane  naked  and  dilateabie  into  a  volumi- 
nous bag.  Two  furrows  pass  along  the  bill,  and  the 
nostrils  are  hidden  therein ;  round  the  eyes  is  naked, 
as  well  as  the  throat ;  the  tail  is  round. 

The  Comrrum  Pelican.     Pelec  OnocrotaluSj  L.  Enl. 

87.  Edw.  92.  Frisch.  186. 

As  big  as  a  swan;  entirely  white,  slightly  tinted 
with  flesh-colour ;  the  hook  of  the  bill  as  red  as  a 
cherry.  This  bird  is  more  or  less  spread  throughout 
the  old  world,  builds  in  the  marshes,  and  feeds  on 
live  flsh.  It  is  said,  that  they  carry  provisions  and 
water  in  their  throat-bag.  The  variations  of  the  age 
of  this  bird  are  not  so  far  determined  that  a  safe 
enumeration  of  the  species  of  its  genus  can  be 
made. 

I  see  no  difference  between  the  Common  Pelican 
and  P.  Roseus  of  Son.  1st  Voy.  54.  As  to  P.  Manil- 
lensis.  Id.  53,  Sonnerat  himself  says,  that  he  believes 
it  to  be  the  young  of  Roseus.  Neither  do  I  see  any 
diflerence  between  P.  Ftiscus,  Edw.  9S>  and  that 
of  the  Fl.  Enl.  965,  which  is  cited  under  RaseMy 
but  which  is  much  more  like  MamUensis.  M.  Tern- 
minck  considers  this  figure  as  representing  the  young 
of  the  common  species.  The  Philippenm  of  Briss. 
vi.  pi.  56j  is  the  same  individual  as  was  the  subject 
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of  PI.  EnL   965 ;   hence  both  are  young  Onocro- 
tali. 

Onocrotalus  Phomix^  Lesson. 

The  white  parts  have  a  rosy  tint,  when  the  bird  is 
alive  and  in  health. 

That  of  PI.  957,  cited  also  under  Fuscus,  appears 
really  to  be  a  species  the  same  as  Vieill.  Gal. 
276. 

Ashy-brovm ;  head  and  neck,  vary  with  grey  and 
white;  primaries,  black.  West  Indies.  P.  Vieil- 
loiii. 

P.  Perspicillatus^  Tem.  Col.  276. 

White,  (rosy-red,  when  alive)  ;  small  wing-coverts, 
very  long ;  middle  wing-coverts,  scapular,  quills,  and 
tail,  black ;  orbits,  very  large,  naked.  Length,  48 
inches.     South  Seas. 

P.  RufescenSy  and  P.  Trachyrhynchoay  are  doubtful. 

The  Cormorants.  Phalacrocorax,  Briss.    Carbo, 

Meyer.     Halieus,  II.* 

Have  the  bill  elongated,  compressed,  the  end  of  the 


*  Cormonnt  it  a  corruption  of  Corbeuu  Marm,  00  account  of  its  black 
colour.    It  is  indeed  the  Water  Crow  of  Aristotle. 

Phalacrocorax  (Bald  Crow)  is  the  Greek  name  of  this  bird  indicated  by 
Pliny  ;  but  not  employed  by  Aristotle.  Carbo  is  applied  to  it  only  by 
Albert,  perhaps  after  ito  German  name  Scha/i.  To  all  tbeie  nano^  M 
Vietllot  has  moreover  added  that  of  Ifydrocmtur,  Gal.  pi.  975. 
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upper  mandible  bent,  and  that  of  the  lower  trun- 
cated ;  the  tongue  is  very  small ;  the  skin  of  the 
throat  less  dilatable  ;  the  nostrils  are  like  a  small 
line,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  pierced  ;  the  nail  of 
the  middle  toe  is  indented  like  a  saw. 

The  Cormorants,  properly  so  called. 

Have  the  tail  rounded  with  fourteen  feathers.  We 
have  one. 

The  Cormorant.     Pelicanus  Carho^   L.  Enl.  927- 
The  young,  Frisch.  187  and  8.     Briss  Zool. 

Of  a  black-brown,  undulated  with  deep  black  on  the 
back,  and  mixed  with  white  toward  the  end  of  the 
bill,  and  the  forepart  of  the  neck.  In  the  male, 
round  the  throat  and  the  cheeks  are  white,  and  the 
occiput  is  also  crested.  As  big  as  a  goose.  They 
build  in  clefts  of  rocks  or  on  trees,  and  lay  three  or 
four  eggs. 

The  Little   Cormorant.     Pelic.  OraculuSf  Gm.  Enl. 

974>  the  young. 

Rather  smaller,  with  deeper  black,  and  more 
bronzed,  no  white  before  the  throat,  the  feathers 
of  the  back  more  pointed  ;  is  more  scarce  than  the 
common  species. 

Tail,  shorter,  only  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  length  of 
the  body ;  tail-feathers,  twelve ;  dorsal-feather,  ovate ; 
Length,  25  inches  ;  eyes,  pale  grey-brown. 
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Crested  Slutg.  Cor.  Longap^  Tem.  PeL  Cristatus^ 
Olass.  Voy.  en.  Isl.  French  translation,  PL  44. 
Col.  322,  and  Vieill.  Gal.  276. 

Only  differs  from  H.  Gracuius  in  having  a  crest. 

African  Pelican.      PeL  Africanus^  Sparm.  Mus. 

Carl.  3.  61. 

Middle  of  back  and  rump,  glossy-black ;  forepart  of 
neck  and  belly,  dusky- white ;  scapulars  and  coverts, 
blue-grey,  black  tipped.     Africa. 

Sjtotted  Shag,     PeL  Ncevius,  Lath.  Sjm.  3.  PI.  104, 
and  Sparm.  Mus.  Carl.  1.  10. 

All  above  and  forepart  of  neck,  nearly  black  ;  round 
the  eyes,  denuded  ;  sides  of  neck,  breast,  and  belly, 
whitish  with  small  band.  New  Zealand.  P.  Punc- 
tatusy  Lath.  Hydrocora^v  Dilophus^  Vieill.  Gal.  U 
275.  Lath.  H.  t.  104"? 

Dwarf  Shag,     Pel.  PygmiBua^  Pall.  Voy.  Append. 

PL  1. 

Not  bigger  than  a  teal ;  black  with  a  green  cast  about 
the  neck.     Caspian  Sea  and  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 

To  these  we  may  add, 

Halicus  BrasUianuSy  Licht.  iV©- 
cellaria  Brasiliana^  Lath.  Zaramagullen  NoiVj 
Azara,  n.  423.     Carbo  Brasilianus^  Spix.  t.  106. 

Tail,  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  body,  of  twelve 
feathers;  dorsal-feathers,  elongate, pointed.  Length, 
28  inches ;  tail,  ^  inches.  Brazils.  Eyes,  fine-blue 
in  all  ages.     Mus.  Berlin. 
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Halicus  Lucidusj  Licht. 

Grey-brown,  shining;  beneath,  white;  sides  and 
thighs,  brown;  tail-feathers,  fourteen.  Length,  90 
inches ;  tail,  6  inches.  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  Mas. 
Berlin. 

Carbo,  DesmaresHa^  Payradaio, 
Diet.  Sci.  Nat.  x.  t.  302. 

Blackish-green ;  not  crested ;  feet  and  bill,  yellow ; 
tail-feathers,  fourteen.  Female,  above,  greenish  and 
white ;  beneath,  white. 

Carbo  JavanictMj  Horsf. 
Java.     Length.  16  inches.     Mus.  India  House. 

Pelicantis  Goemardif  Gamot. 
Voy.  Coq.  109.  t  48. 

Ash  ;  sides  of  neck,  white ;  face,  naked,  carunculated, 
like  the  feet,  red;  wings,  behind,  and  tail,  brown; 
back  and  front  of  wings,  white,  spotted.     Gallao  Bay. 

The  Fricmte  Birds.* 

Differ  from  the  cormorants  in  having  a  forked  tail, 
and  short  feet,  the  membranes  of  which  are  deeply 
emarginated,  and  by  an  excessive  extent  of  wings, 
and  a  bill  in  which  both  mandibles  are  bent  at  the 
end. 

Their  wings  are  so  powerful  that  they  fly  to  im- 
mense  distances,  every  where,  but  principally  be- 

*  M.  Vietllot  calls  them  TACHTrms. 
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tween  the  tropics,  pouncing  on  the  flying  fish,  and 
striking  the  boobies  to  compel  them  to  disgorge  their 
food.     Only  one  is  thoroughly  known. 

Greater  Frigate  Pelican.     Pelecanus  Aqwlm.    L. 

Enl.  961.     Vieill.  Gal.  274. 

Plumage  black,  more  or  less  varied  with  white  under 
the  throat  and  neck  ;  bill  red.  The  expanse  of  its 
wings  is  said  to  be  sometimes  as  much  as  ten  or 
twelve  feet. 

These  have  been  rather  gratuitously  raised  to  the 
rank  of  species,  Pelec.  Mnor,  Edw.  309 ;  T>Min(yr, 
Vieill.,  and  Leucocephalus,  Byff.  Ois.  8,  pi.  30;  and 
perhaps  also  the  Pelec.  Pahnerstoni,  Lath. 

The  Boobies.     Sula,  Briss.     Dysporus,*  H-. 

Have  the  bill  straight,  slightly  compressed,  pointed, 
with  the  points  a  little  arched,  the  edges  indented 
like  a  saw,  with  the  teeth  directed  backward ;  the 
nostrils  are  prolonged  into  a  line,  which  extends  to 
near  the  point ;  the  throat  is  naked,  as  well  as  round 
the  eyes,  and  a  little  extensible  ;  the  nail  of  the  mid- 
dle toe  is  notched ;  the  wings  are  much  less  than 
those  of  the  Frigate,  and  the  tail  is  a  little  angular. 

*  Sula  it  the  name  of  PeL  Bauanus,  L.  in  the  Fero^  Islands,  according  to 
Hoyer,  Glut.  Exot.  36.  The  English  name  is  from  their  stupidity.  The 
genus  Morut  of  Vicillot. 

VOL.  vin.  Q  Q 
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They  are  named  from  the  stupidity  with  which  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  attacked  by  men  and  birds, 
especially  by  the  Frigates,  who  strike,  and  thereby 
compel  them  to  abandon  the  fish  they  have  caught. 
The  most  common  species  is 

T5^  Oannet.    Pel.  Bdssanus.  Lin.  Enl.  278.     Brit. 
Zool.  pi.  50.     Naum.  Sup.  56,  f..l06. 

White ;  the  first  quills  of  the  wings,  and  the  feet, 
are  black ;  the  bill  is  greenish ;  nearly  as  big  as  a 
goose.  Its  name  is  taken  from  a  small  island  m  the 
gulf  of  Edinburgh,  where  they  breed  greatly, 
although  they  cover  but  one  egg  at  a  time.  They 
come  often  on  our  coasts  in  winter.  The  young  is 
brown,  spotted  with  white.  Enl.  986.  The  other 
species  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  determined. 

DyspoTus  CapenHa.    Licht. 

White ;  all  the  quills  asid  tail  feathers,  black ;  base 
of  shafb,  white.  Length,  thirty-four  inches.  AU  the 
wing-coTerts,  white.  Cape  of  (jood  Hope.  Mus. 
Berlin. 

Booby.    Pel.  Suia.    L.   Enl.  973.    Gates.  I.  87$. 

VieiU.  Gal.  277. 

Belly  and  vent,  white ;  when  young,  all  brown. 

To  these  may  be  added — 

LuMT  Gannet.    Pelecanus  Pi9cator.    Lath.  i)ya- 
porus  PUcator.    Illiger.     Mas.  Berlin. 
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Tail,  wedge-shaped ;  body»  white ;  quills,  all  black  ; 
face,  red.    China. 

Sula,  BraMienU.    Spix. 
Braz.  1. 107. 

Pale  brown,  spotless ;  belly,  whitish  in  the  middle ; 
quills,  rather  long;  tail,  brown.  Brazils.  Krus- 
tem^  Voy.  1. 18. — See  also,  PelecanuB  Parvus.  Lath. 
Morus  Parvus,     Vieill. 

Anhinga.     Plotus,*  L. 

On  a  body  and  feet  similar  to  those  of  the  cormorant, 
these  carry  a  long  neck,  a  little  head,  and  a  straight, 
slender,  and  pointed  bill,  with  the  edges  notched ; 
the  eyes  and  naked  part  of  the  face,  are  moreover, 
as  in  the  pelican^  and  these  birds  have  also  the 
habit  of  building,  like  them,  on  trees. 

Certain  species  or  varieties  are  known  in  both 
continents ;  they  are  not  bigger  than  a  duck,  but 
their  neck  is  longer. 

Bhckiellied  Darter.  PL  MeUmogaater^  Enl.  969 
and  960.  Vieill.  Oal.  278.  Wikon,9,  4.  Latham, 
vi.  96. 

Back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts,  striped  black  and 
white;  quills,  belly,  thighs,  and  tail,  black;  head, 

*  Anhinga  is  the  name  of  theie  Inrdi  among  the  Topinambous,  accord- 
ing to  Marcgrave,  FUfttn  or  Phvhu,  in  Latin,  rignifiet  flat-foot  Klein 
has  used  it  for  one  of  his  family  of  Palmipedes,  and  Linnaeus  has  applied 
it  to  Anhinga, 

qq2 
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neck,  and  upper  part  of  breast,  light-brown ; 
head  and  neck,  with  broad  white  line.     Ceyloi 


YeUow-necked  Darter.     Anhi.  LevaiUant,    i 
380,     Plotua  LevaiOanHi,  Licht. 

Black  ;  back  and  wing-coverts,  white  lined  ; 
neck,  yellowish ;  band  on  side  of  eye,  whit- 
above  and  nape,  brown,  black  dotted.     Len< 
inches.     Gape  of  Good  Hope.     P.  RufuB  is,  > 
the  young  of  Senegal. 

The  Phaetons.     Phaeton,  L.     CommonJv 
Tropic  birds.     May  be  known  by  two  narrow* 
long  feathers  which  they  carry  in  their  tail,  anH 
at  a  distance  seem  like  a  straw.     Their    hea() 
part  naked ;  their  bill  is  straight,  pointed,  itir 
and  tolerably  strong ;  their  feet  are  short,  an(' 
wings  long,  hence  they  fly  great  distances 
sea,  and  as  they  seldom  quit  the  torrid  zoii 
appearance  indicates  to  sailors  the  vicinity 
tropics.     On  land,  where  they  seldom  go,  ex 
the  affair  of  nidification,  they  perch  on  high  : 

Only  a  few  species  or  varieties  are  kno\ 
white  plumage  more  or  less  varied  with  black, 
which  are  not  bigger  than  a  pigeon. 

Common    Tropic  Bird.      P,   jEtherius^    V 

and  998. 

Body  as  big  as  a  wigeon,  but  to  end  of  ' 
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feathers,  2  feet  10  inches ;  patched  black  and  white. 
Leach.  Zool.  Mus.  t.  118. 

Red-taUed  Tropic  Bird,     Ph,  Phcmicurua^  Enl. 

979.  VieiU.  Gal.  279. 

Pale-rose  colour ;    bill  and  tail,   red ;    feet,  black. 
South  Seas. 

The  Family  of  Lamellirostres, 

Has  the  bill  thick,  covered  vdth  a  soft  skin  rather 
than  a  true  horn,  its  edges  furnished  with  laminse,  or 
small  teeth  ;  the  tongue  is  large  and  fleshy,  indented 
on  the  edges ;  their  wings  are  of  moderate  length. 
They  inhabit  the  fresh  rather  than  the  salt  waters. 
In  the  majority  of  them,  the  trachea  of  the  male, 
is  enlarged  near  its  bifurcation  into  capsules  of 
divers  forms.  The  gizzard  is  large,  very  muscular, 
and  the  coeca  long. 

The  great  Genus  of  Ducks.     Anas,  L. 

Comprehends  those  palmipedes  whose  large  and  flat 
bill  is  furnished  at  its  edge  with  a  range  of  protrud- 
ing thin  laminae,  transversely  placed,  which  appear 
to  be  destined  to  suffer  the  water  to  pass,  when  the 
bird  has  seized  its  prey.  They  are  divided  into 
three  subgenera,  whose  limits  are,  however,  not  very 
precise. 

The  Swans.     Cygnus,  Meyer. 
Have  the  bill  as  large  in  front  as  in  the  rear,  and 
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more  high  than  wide  at  its  base ;  the  nostrils  are 
nearly  midway  of  its  length ;  the  neck  is  very  much 
elongated.  These  are  the  largest  birds  of  their 
genus.  They  subsist  principally  on  grains  and  roots 
of  aquatic  plants,  and  thence  their  intestines,  and 
especially  the  cceca,  are  very  long.  Their  trachea 
has  no  enlargement. 

We  have  two  species  in  Europe. 

Tamet  or  Mute  Swan.    Anas  Olor.  Om.  Enl.  91 S, 

With  a  red  bill  bordered  with  black,  and  with  a 
round  protuberance  at  its  base ;  the  plumage  is  white 
as  snow.  The  young  have  the  bill  lead-colour,  and 
the  plumage,  grey.  This  is  the  species,  which,  when 
domesticated,  becomes  so  great  an  ornament  to  our 
lakes  and  rivers.  The  gentleness  of  its  movements, 
the  elegance  of  its  form,  and  the  dazzling  brightness 
of  its  plumage,  have  rendered  it  the  emblem  of  beauty 
and  innocence.  They  live  both  on  iish  and  vege- 
tables, fly  very  high  and  fast,  and  swim  with  rapidity 
taking  the  wind  with  their  wings,  which  also  serve 
them,  on  occasions,  as  powerful  weapons  against  their 
adversaries.  They  build  among  reeds  in  ponds,  and 
lay  six  or  eight  greenish-grey  eggs. 

WUd^  or  PFTiistUng  Swan.  Cygnus  GeUnis^  Bechst. 
Anas  CygniLS^  Gm.  Edw.  150,  Brit.  Zool.  pi.  2. 
Naum.  1st  Ed  1. 13,  f.  27, 

Has  the  bill  black,  with  a  yellow  base ;  the  body  is 
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white  tinted  with  yellowish-grey,  and  entirely  grey 
when  young.  This  species,  which  is  very  like  the 
last  in  its  exteriors,  is  perfectly  distinguishable 
from  it,  interiorly,  by  the  trachea,  which  is  bent, 
and  in  a  great  measure  penetrates  into  the  cavity  of 
the  keel  of  the  sternum,  which  particularity  is 
common  to  both  the  sexes,  and  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  domesticated  species.  This  is  unad- 
visedly named  the  wild  swan,  and  the  singing  swan. 
The  song  of  the  swan  at  its  death,  is  a  mere  fable. 

It  is  the  Cygnua  Musums,  Bechst.     C.  Melanorhyn^ 
chus^  Meyer,    Arctic  Circle. 

Black  Swan.    AnoM  Plutamaf  Shaw,  Nat.  Mus.  pi. 
108.     An.  Atrala,  Lath.  VieUl.  GaL  286. 

Lately  discovered  in  New  Holland ;  of  the  size  of 
the  common  swan,  but  of  a  less  elegant  carriage.  It 
is  entirely  black  except  the  primary  quills,  which  are 
white,  and  the  bill,  and  a  naked  skin  at  its  base, 
which  are  red.     Cygnu9  Atrattts^  Vieil.  Mus.  Brit. 

We  may  add — 

Black-necked  Swan^  Anas  MeUmocephalus^  and  A. 
NiffricoUiSj  Omel.  Cygnus  NigricolliSf  Shaw. 
Cyg.  MdanocephaluSy  Vieill. 

Wliite ;  head,  and  neck,  black ;  bill,  red.  Mus.  New 
York,  from  whence  our  figure.  South  America,  and 
south  of  Magellan. 

Canada    Goose,  Anas  Canadensis^  L.   Enl.  346, 
Wilson  Ank  67,  4,  appears  to  me  also  a  true  swan. 
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Dark-ash  ;  head,  neck,  aad  tail,  black  streaked,  and 
throat,  white ;  bill  and  feet,  black ;  tail  of  ei^teoi 
feathers. 

Ana,  Canadensisj  Vieill.  Bemicla  Canadensis^ 
Boie.  North  America;  breeds  with  An.  Anser. 
Cygnus  Canadensis^  Steph. 

We  can  hardly  separate  from  the  swans  certain 
birds,  less  elegant  indeed,  but  with  the  same  bill. 
Many  of  these  have  a  tubercle  at  its  base. 

Chinese  Swan.     Anas  Cygnoides.  L.  £nl.  347- 

This  species  is  brought  up  in  our  poultry  yards, 
where  they  breed  easily  with  the  geese.  Of  a  whit- 
ish-grey, with  a  grey-brown  mantle.  The  male  may 
be  known  by  a  little  tuft  of  feathers  which  hangs 
under  the  bill,  and  by  a  large  tubercle  which  sur- 
mounts the  top  of  it.  Swan  Goose^  Berwick.  Ctfg- 
nus  Sinensis^  Steph. 

Some  have  the  bend  of  the  wing  armed.  They 
form  the  genus  PkctrophaneSy  Leach,  (not  Meyer). 

Spur-winged  Swan.      Anas   GamhensiSy    L.   Lath. 

Syn.  IIL  p.  2,  pi.  102, 

Is  a  much  rarer  species,  so  named  by  its  first  de- 
scribers.  Is  remarkable  for  its  size,  its  high  legs, 
and  the  tubercle  on  its  front,  and  by  the  two  thick 
spurs  with  which  the  bend  of  the  wings  is  armed. 
Its    plumage   is    purple-black ;     the    throat,   fore* 
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part,  and  under-part  of  the  body  and  wings  arc 
white.* 

Black4>acked  Swan.  An.  MelawdoSi  Enl.  937*  ^P^- 
cati  apoa,  Marcg.  Vieill.  285.  Plectrophanes 
MelanotuSj  Steph.  Greenish  black  above ;  white  un- 
derneath ;  head  and  half  the  neck  white,  with  black 
spots,  and  the  feathers  ruffled.  Africa  Mus.  Brit. 
India,  Oen.  Hardwicke.  Zool.  Ind.  t.  217*  Nat. 
Misc.  t.  421.     The  female  has  the  crest  smaller. 

The  Geese.     Anser,  Briss. 

Have  a  moderate  or  short  bill,  narrower  before  than 
behind,  and  higher  than  wide  at  its  base  ;  their  legs 
are  more  elevated  than  in  the  ducks,  and  nearly  to 
the  middle  of  the  body  ;  hence  they  walk  better. 
Many  subsist  on  herbs  and  grains.  They  have  no 
enlargement  at  the  base  of  the  trachea,  which  in  the 
known  species  does  not  form  any  fold. 

The  GeesCj  properly  so  called. 

Have  the  bill  as  long  as  the  head  ;  the  ends  of  the 
laminse  fringe  the  edge  of  it,  and  appear  there  like 
pointed  teeth. 

The  Common  Goose.    An.  Anser.     L. 

Which  has  assumed  all  sorts  of  colours  in  domestica- 
tion,   comes  from    a  wild  species,  which  is  grey, 

•  Bu^on  has  confounded  this  with  a  variety  of  the  Egyptian  ducfc, 
Enl.  982.  Latham's  figure  is  defective,  by  showing  only  one  spur;  nor 
is  the  protuberance  prominent. 
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with  a  brown  mantle,  undulated  with  greys  and  the 
bill  entirely  orange.  Ans.  CUnereuSj  Meyer,  Allmi, 
90.  Naum.  1st  Ed.  pi.  41,  f.  60.  But  there  is 
another  species,  nearly  allied  to  this,  which  comes  to 
us  in  autumn,  and  may  be  known  by  the  greater 
length  of  its  wings,  and  by  some  white  spots  on  the 
forehead ;  its  bill  is  orange,  but  black  at  the  base 
and  at  the  tip.  Bean  Chose,  Lath.  Ana$.  Segeter^ 
Meyer,  Enl.  985.  Frisch.  155.  Naum.  1,  c.  42. 
f.  61. 

We  add, 

Anser  RufeBcens,  Brehm. 

Dark  ash;  beneath  whitish,  strongly  tinged  with 
rusty  ;  wings,  not  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  bill, 
short,  straight,  hardly  depressed,  black  and  orange. 
Iceland. 

Anaer  Medius,  Temm.      Afuer 
Cineraceua,  Brehm. 

Dark  ash ;  beneath  whitish ;  rump,  blackish ;  wings, 
when  closed,  reaching  to  the  tip  cS  the  tail ;  bill  and 
feet,  yellow.  Length,  twenty-three  inches.  Arctic 
Circle. 

We  see  often  enough  in  winter, 

TVhite^onted    Goose.    Anas  AUnfrons.     Gm.  Edw. 
153.     Naum.  1st  Ed.  43,  f.  62. 

Grey,  with  a  black  belly,  and  white  forehead. 

The  north  of  both  continents  produces  a  fourtli 
species. 
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Snow  OooM.  An.  Hyperbarea.  Gm.  Wilson,  Am. 
8,  68,  5  i  and  the  young,  69f  5.  Naum,  Ist  £d. 
Sup.  pi.  23,  f.  46. 

White,  with  the  bill  and  feet  red  j  the  quills  of 
the  wings  black  at  the  end.  This  bird  sometimes 
quits  the  stormy  north  for  our  more  temperate  cli- 
mates. The  young  has  more  or  less  grey.  It  is 
the  An.  CtgrtUescens  of  Gm.  £dw.  152. 

Anser  Jubaiu$y  Spix.  Bras.  1. 108. 

Variegated ;  head,  neck,  chest,  vent,  and  mirror  on 
wings,  white ;  neck,  behind,  as  if  maned ;  belly  and 
back,  reddish;  wings  and  tail,  violet-black;  axilla, 
spinous.    Body,  twenty-two  inches.    Brazils. 

See  Anas  Grandis^  Omel,  Siberia ;  Anas  Indica^ 
Lath.  India ;  A.  Montana^  Gmel.  Gape  of  Gbod  Hope; 
A,  CandiduSf  Vieil. ;  A.  Coscorobay  and  A.  Hybridaj 
Gmel.,  all  from  South  America ;  A,  Beringiiy  Gmd. 
Kamtschatka. 

The  Bernacles* 

Are  distinguishable  from  the  conunon  geese  by  a 
shorter,  smaller  bill,  whose  edges  are  not  apparent 
beyond  the  extremities  of  the  laminae. 

The  north  of  Europe  sends  us,  in  winter,  the 
species  so  celebrated  by  the  fabulous  story  of  its 
growing  on  trees,  like  their  fruit. 

*  The  Scotoh  name  oi  Inter  Latcoptu.     Klake  u  the  Sootdi 
gooie. 
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The  Bemade^  or  Clakis.  Lath.  ^n.  Erythropas. 
Gm. ;  or  better  j4n.  Leucopm.  Bech.  Enl.  855. 
Frisch.  189.     Naum.  Ij  c.  39,  f.  77- 

The  mantle  is  ash-colour ;  the  neck  black ;  the  fore- 
head, cheeks,  throat  and  belly,  white ;  the  bill  is 
black ;  and  the  feet  grey. 

Brent  Chose.  An.  Bemicla.  Gm.  Enl.  342,  and 
better  Frisch.  156.  Naum.  1,  c.  39,  f.  78.  Wil- 
son,  8,  72,  1. 

Is  from  the  same  country.  Its  head,  neck,  and 
quills  of  the  wings,  are  black ;  the  mantle,  grey- 
brown  ;  a  spot  on  each  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  and  the  under  part  of  the  tail,  are  white ;  the 
bill  is  black ;  the  feet  brown. 

The  Bemicla  Torquata^  Bole. 

Some  have  the  bend  of  the  wing  spurred.      They 
form  the  genus  Chenalopea;,  Steph. 

Eigyptian   Ooose.    An.  JEgyptica.    Gm.  EnL  379, 

982,  and  3. 

Remarkable  for  the  brightness  of  its  colours,  and 
the  small  spur  on  the  wings ;  belongs  also  to  this 
subgenus.  It  may  be  brought  up  in  domestication, 
but  has  always  an  inclination  to  fly  away.  It  is 
the    Chenalopex,   or   Fox   Ooose^   revered    by     the 
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ancient  Egyptians  on  account  of  its  attachment  to 
its  young.* 

The  Chencdopex  uEgypticay  Stqph. 
Magellanic  Goose.     An.  Mtigellanicaf  Enl.  1006. 

Head,  and  part  of  neck,  ferrugineous-brown;  beginning 
of  the  back,  breast,  and  all  beneath,  barred  ferrugineous 
and  black ;  rump  and  tail,  dusk ;  wing-coverts,  and 
bar  on  tail,  white.     Straits  of  Magellan. 

Antarctic  Goose.  An.  Antarctica ;  which  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  last.  Mus.  Carl.  379  and  Voy.  de  la 
Coquille,  Zool.  60. 

Male,  white ;  female,  black,  with  transverse  white 
lines.    Terra  del  Fuego. 

Btutard  Goose.     An.  Leucoptera^  Brown.  II.  40. 

Head,  neck,  and  beneath  the  body,  white ;  white  bar 
on  the  wing ;  back,  and  wing-coverts,  crossed  with 
dusky  black  lines.     Falkland  Islands. 

RedJyreasted  Goose.  An.  RuficoOis  and  TorqfAata^ 
Pall.  Spic.  vj.  pi.  9)  which  it  is  said  comes  as  far  as 
Germany. 

Head,  and  crown,  and  narrow  stripe  of  back,  black  ; 
forehead  and  cheeks,  sprinkled  with  white ;  white  spot 
between  bill  and  eye ;  neck,  rufous,  with  black  and 
white  band;  back  and  wings,  black;  belly  white. 
Siberia.    Found  rarely  in  Britain.   Mus.  Brit. 

*  M.  GeofTroy  St.  Hilaire,  in  the  Menagerie  de  Mus.  Art.  Oie  d'Egypt. 
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Caramandel   Teal.    An.   dmrnandeHoa^  Ki^-  949, 

and  950. 

Head  and  neck^  white,  spotted  black ;  top  of  head, 
black;  lower  part  of  neck,  striated  with  black  lines; 
upper  part  of  body,  brown,  with  a  green  and  red  gloss ; 
beneath,  white.    Coromandd  Coast. 

Madagascar  Teal.   An.  MadagaecarieneiSf  Enl.  fJO. 

Top,  and  forepart  of  head  and  neck,  white;  the 
remainder,  dusky-greenish ;  patch  of  pale  green,  bor- 
dered black  and  white,  below  the  ears ;  lower  part  of 
neck  and  breast,  rusty,  undulated  black ;  upper  part 
of  body,  dark  glossy-green ;  beneath,  white.  Mada- 
gascar. 

Others  have  been  named,  but  are  doubtful,  as, 
Vari^ated  Goosey  Anas  Vanegata^  Gmel.  New 
Zealand.  Painted  Goose,  Anas  Picta,  Gmel.  Staaten 
Island.  Grey-headed  Goose,  Anas  Cana,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Cereopsis*    Lath. 

Is  a  bird  of  New  Holland^  very  similar  to  the  ber- 
nacles,  with  a  still  smaller  bill,  in  which  the  mem- 
branes are  much  larger,  and  extend,  in  part,  on  the 
forehead. 

New  Holland  Cereopsis.      Lath.   Syn.  iij.   t.   138. 
Cer.  anereus.  PL  CoL  206.     Vieill.  Gal.  284. 

The  only  species  known ;  grey ;  of  the  size  of  the 

goose. 

The  Cereopsis  NoviB  Hollanduje,  Lath.    Anser 
seui.    Vieill. 
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The  Ducks,  properly  so  called,  Anas,  Meyer. 

Have  the  bill  less  high  than  wide  at  its  base,  and  as 
large,  or  larger,  at  its  extremity  than  toward  the 
head ;  the  nostrils  are  nearer  its  back  and  base. 
Their  legs,  shorter,  and  more  behind  than  in  the 
geese,  render  their  walking  less  easy  than  in  these 
birds;  their  neck  is  less  elongated,  their  trachea 
enlarges  at  its  bifurcation  into  cartilaginous  cap- 
sules, of  which  the  left  side  is  generally  the  largest. 

The  species  proper  to  the  first  division  are  those 
whose  thumb  is  edged  with  a  membrane,  have  the 
head  thicker,  the  neck  shorter,  the  feet  more  behind, 
the   wings  smaller,  the  tail  stiffer,  the  tarsi  more 
compressed,  the  toes  larger,  and  the  palmations  more 
entire.     They  walk  much  worse,  feed  more  exclu- 
sively on  fish  and  insects,  and  dive  more  frequently. 

This  division  forms  the  genera  Platypus,  Brehm. 
(not  Platypus^  Shaw,)  Hydrobates,  Tern.,  not  Vteil. 
nor  Boie.  and  Fuligula,  of  Ray,  and  Ch.  Bonap. 

Among  these  we  may  distinguish,  by  the  size  and 
enlargement  of  the  bill, 

Macreusb.* 

Scoter  Duck.  Anas  Nigra.  Lin.  Enl.  97*.  Naum. 
Sup.  14,  f.  28  and  9.  Brit^  Zool.  pi.  2,  6.  WU- 
son  Am.  viij.  72« 

Entirely  black ;  greyish  when  young ;  the  bill  very 

*  This  name  comes  probably  by  the  bird  being  coniidered  meagre  food, 
Mr.  Flemins  trantlatet  it  Oidxmia. 
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large,  furnished  at  its  base  with  a  protuberance.  They 
live  in  great  flocks  along  our  coasts,  principally  on 
shell  fish.  The  young  female  is  An.  CineraceuSf 
Naum.  1,  c.  60,  f.  91,  92.     Fidigula  Nigra^  Bdnap. 

Velvet  Duck.  Anas  Ficsca^  Lin.  Enl.  956.  Frisch. 
165.  Naum.  1.  c-  Sup.  f.  15  and  16.  Wilson 
72,3. 

Differs  from  the  last  by  being  altogether  stouter ; 
by  a  white  spot  on  the  wmgs,  and  a  white  stripe 
under  the  eye.  The  trachea  has  in  its  middle  a  cir- 
cular enlargement,  flattened  vertically. 

Black  Dock.     Anas^  Perspicillata^  Lin^  Enl.  995. 
Edw.  155.  Wilson,  Am.  viij.  67,  1. 

Has  white  on  the  occiput,  and  on  the  hind  neck ; 
and  the  naked  yellow  skin  at  the  base  of  the  bill  also 
surrounds  the  eyes.    ^ 

The  last  forms  the  genus  MacraramphWf  Lesson, 
not  Leach. 

Ural  Dtick.  An.  Mersa^  and  Leucoptera.  French 
Translation  of  Pallas,  Travels,  pi.  v.  and  vj.  Naum. 
Sup.  40,  f.  79, 80. 

Head,  and  part  of  neck,  white,  with  black  patch  on 
crown ;  forepart  pf  body,  yellow-brown,  undulated 
black ;  beneath,  greyish-brown,  glossy ;  bill  blue,  the 
end  marked  with  diverging  strise.     Ural  Mountain. 

(Edemia  Leucocephala,  Stepb.     Filigula  Oxyura 
Leucocephalay  Ch.  Bonaparte. 
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Loggerhead  Goosey  Phil.  Trans.  Ixvi.    Jn.  Brachyp^ 
ieray  Lath.  Voy.  du  Freyc.  pi.  39. 

Head  and  neck,  and  upper  part  of  body,  ash ;  wings, 

white-banded  ;    beneath,  dusky  ;    vent,  white ;  bill, 

orange,  with  black  tip.     Falkland  Islands. 

» 

Race  HorsCf  Wallis  and  Cook  Voy.  Jnas  Cinerea^ 
Omel.  The  genus  MicroptertUy  Lesson,  from  its  short 
wings.  I 

New  Holland  produces  a  speckled  species,  remark- 
able  for  a  large  fleshy  appendage  under  the  bill. 

The  genus  Biziura,  Leach,  and  Hydrobatesy  Lesson. 

Lobate  Dttck,  Shaw.    An.  Lobata,  Nat   Mis.  viij.  ! 

pi.  256,  and  Col.  406.    Biziura  Nwce  HollanduBj  \ 

Leach.  ' 

Dusky  black,  crossed  with  pale  lines  ;  quills  and  tail, 
black ;  knob  on  wings. 

We  may,  moreover,  separate 

The  Garrots.    Clangula,  Leach, 

Whose  biU  is  shorter  and  narrower  in  front.  At  the 
head  of  these  we  may  place  the  species  whose  tail 
has  the  middle  quills  longest,  which  nuike  it  pointed. 

The  genus  Hutrianicusy  Lesson. 

Such  are 

The  L(mg4ailed  Duck.    An.  OlacialiSy  Lin.   Enl. 
1008.    Edw.   280.     Naum.  52,  f.  76.     Wilson, 

*  # 

Am.  viij.  70,  f.  2.  The  young  male,  Enl.  999. 
Naum.  .52,  f.  76,  B.  The  adult  in  the  breeding 
season,  Edw.  156. 

White,  with  a  yellow  spot  on  the  cheeks,  and  sides  of 

VOL.    VIII.  ft  ft 
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the  neck ;  tiie  breast,  back,  tail,  and  a  part  of  the 
wings,  black.  It  has  the  sliortest  bill  of  all  the  ducb. 
Its  trachea,  ossified  at  the  base,  has,  on  one  side,  as  it 
were,  five  simple  membranes,  square,  below  which, 
it  swells  out  into  a  bony  capsule. 

Harlequin  Duck.  Anas  Hutrionica^  Lin.  Enl.  978. 
Wilson  Am.  viij.  72,  f.  4.  Edw.  99.  Naum.  1, 
c.  52,  f.  77-  And  the  female.  Anas  MlnvUi^  799. 
Edw-  197. 

Ash-coloured;  the  male  fantastically  patched  with 
white  ;  the  eyelids  and  flanks  red. 

Female  Anoj^  TorquatOj  Gmel.  PL  Enl.  t.  789. 

Both  the  above  species  come  to  us  in  winter,  but 
at  different  periods  of  it. 

The  Common  Garrots  have  the  tail  round  or 
square. 

Golden^e  Duck.  An.  Clangvla^  Lin.  EnL  802. 
The  young  An.  Glaucion,^  Lin.  Frisch.  181,  182. 
Naum.  1,  c.  55,  f.  81,  82.  Wilson  Am.  viij. 
67,6. 

White  ;  the  head,  back,  and  tail,  black ;  a  small  spot 
before  the  eyes,  and  two  white  bands  at  the  wing ; 
the  faill  blackish.  The  female,  ash,  with  a  brown 
head.     They  arrive  here  from  the  north  in  winter, 


*  The  Greek  name  of  a  duck,  so  called  from  the  colour  of  itt 
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and  sometimes  build  in  our  ponds.  The  trachea, 
in  the  middle,  has  a  large  dilatation,  the  rings  of 
which  are  somewhat  mobile ;  it  widens  toward  the 
bifurcation. 

Spirit  Duck,    An.  Albecla^  Enl.  948,  the  same  as 
An,  Bucephalaf  Gates.  1,  95. 

Head  and  neck,  green-golden ;  behind  the  eyes,  and 
patch  on  head,  lower  part  of  neck,  breast,  and  beneath, 
white ;  rest,  dusky  and  white.     North  America. 

The  Eiders,  named  by  Leach,  Somateria, 

Have  the  bill  more  elongated  than  the  garrots,  mount- 
ing higher  on  the  forehead,  where  it  is  bordered  by 
an  angle  of  feathers  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  is 
more  narrow  in  front. 

The  genus  Platypus j  Lesson. 

Eider  Ooose.  Anas  MoUissima,  Enl.  208,  9.  The 
adults  of  both  sexes,  Mus.  Carl.  39.  The  young 
male  of  three  years  old,  Edw.  98.  Wilson  Am. 
viij.  91,  2, 3.     Naum.  64,  f.  79, 80. 

Whitish,  with  the  thighs,  belly,  and  tail,  black ;  the 
female  grey,  with  brown  meshes.  This  bird  is  cele- 
brated for  the  valuable  down  it  furnishes. 

King  Duck,    An.  SpectabUiSf  Sparm.  Mus.  Carl.  II. 
pi.  36.    Edw.  154.    Naum.  40,  f.  68,  69. 

Crown  of  head,  and  nape,  pale-ash ;    base  of  bill, 

Ra2 
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green ;  middk  of  back,  whole  of  beUy  and  vent,  black. 
Greenland.  The  Grey-headed  Dtick^  £dw.  Lewin, 
Br.  Birds,  t.  24,  6. 

In  the  first,  the  branches  of  the  bill  are  narrow  nd 
linear ;  in  the  latter,  broad  and  circular. 

See  Platypus  Leialerij  Brehm.,  from  Coast  of  Green- 
land, and  P.  Borealisy  Brehm. 

The  MiLLOuiNs.     Fuligula,  Leach. 

Have  no  other  remarkable  character  than  that  of  a 
large  and  flat  bilL  There  axe  many  species  in 
France,  in  all  of  which  it  appears  that  the  trachea 
terminates  by  a  similar  enlargement,  forming  a  cap- 
sule, partly  membranous,  on  the  lef):  side,  supported 
by  a  frame>  and  bony  ramifications. 

The  genus  Nyroca,  Flem.,  and  AytMay  Boie. 

Pochard  Duck.  An.  Ferinay  L.,  An.  Rufh^  Gm. 
Enl.  803.  Naum.  1,  c.  58,  f.  87,  88.  Wilson 
Am.  viij.  90,  6. 

Ashy,  narrowly  striated  with  Mack ;  the  head,  and 
top  of  the  neck,  red  ;  tlie  bottom  of  the  neck,  and 
back,  brown;  the  biU  clear  lead-colour.  Builds 
sometimes  in  the  reeds  of  our  ponds.  Its  trachea  is 
nearly  of  equal  diameter. 

Bed-crested   Duck.      An.   Rufindy    L.    Enl.    928. 

Naum.  1.  3,  32,  f.  63,  64. 

Black,  with  a  brown  back,  and  white  on  the  flanks 
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and  wings ;  the  head  red,  with  the  feathers  at  the 
top  of  it  elevated  into  a  crest ;  the  bill  red.  This 
species  inhabits  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  is 
sometimes  carried  by  the  wind  as  &r  as  this  part  of 
Europe.  The  trachea  has  two  successive  enlarge- 
ments, besides  the  capsule  of  the  bifurcation. 

Scaiip  Duck.  An.  Marila^  Lin.  Enl.  1002.  Brit. 
2^1.  Q.  Wilson  Am.  viij.  69>  S.  Naum.  5%  f* 
90.  The  female.  An.  Fhsnata,  Mus.  Carl.  38. 
Naum.  59,  f.  90,  B. 

Ashy,  striated  with  black;  head  and  neck,  black, 
changing  into  green ;  nunp,  and  tail,  black ;  belly, 
and  wing-spots,  white ;  bill,  lead-colour.  They 
sometimes  visit  us  in  small  flocks,  from  the  interior  of 
Siberia.  The  trachea,  which  is  at  first  very  large, 
becomes  narrower  as  it  proceeds. 

Female  White-faced  Ducky  Sow.  Miss.  t.  62.    A. 

Marilla^  Boie. 

Nyroca  Duck.  An.  Nyroca.  Gm.  An.  Leucoph- 
talmoSj  Bedi.  The  female  An.  Africanay  Gm. 
Enl.  1000.     Naum.  1,  c.  39,  f.  89. 

Brown,  with  the  head  and  neck  red ;  a  white  spot  on 
the  wings,  and  the  belly  whitish ;  a  brown  collar  at 
the  bottom  of  the  neck  of  the  male.  Builds  in 
north  of  Germany,  and  seldom  visits  France.  The 
trachea  is  enlarged  in  the  middle. 
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Olive  Tufted  Duck,  Sow.  Misc.  t.  21,  and  Ferrugin&' 
0U8  and  Castaneous  Duck,  Montague. 

Tufted  Duck.  An.  FvliguUiy  L.  Enl.  1001.  Frisch. 
171.  Naum.  1,  c.  SQ,  f.  83,  84.  Wilson  Am. 
viij.  67.  The  young,  Enl.  IOO7.  An.  Scan- 
diacoy  Frisch.  yj.  36,  1,  2. 

Black  ;  the  plumes  of  the  occiput  elongated  into 
a  tuft ;  belly  and  wing-spot,  white ;  bill,  lead  colour. 
They  visit  us  regularly  from  the  North  all  the 
winter. 

The  European  is  Anas  Cristata,  Ray.     Fuligula 
Criatatay  Ch.  Bonap.  PL  Enl.  t- 1001. 

Bill  much  wider  at  the  tip  than  at  the  base,  glossy- 
black  ;  belly,  white ;  crest,  large. 

The  American  Tufted  Duck.  Anas  Fuligula,  Wil- 
son, Am.  Oro.  viij.  t.  6^,  f.  6.  Fuligula  Rufi- 
torque,  Ch.  Bonap. 

Black  belly,  and  chin  white ;  sides,  waved  with  grey ; 
collar,  chestnut ;  bill  with  a  bluish-white  band ;  no 
crest.     North  America. 

Pink-headed  Duck.     Anas  Caryophyllacea,   Lath., 

Syn.  1. 119. 

Dark-brown,  waved;  head  and  neck,  pink.  India. 
Mus.  Gen.  Hardw. 

To  these  may  be  added,  as  foreign  species — 

Spinous4ailed  Teal.    An.  Spinosa,  Enl.  967,  96B. 
Anas  Dominica,  Lin. 

Dusky-brown,  with  white  on  the  coverts ;  head  with 
black  streaks.     Cayenne. 
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Western  Duck.    An.  SteUerij  Pal.  Spic.  vj.  pi.  6. 

White,  varied  with  black;  mirror,  metallic-black, 
edged  with  white ;  beneath,  rusty ;  tail,  of  twelve 
feathers.  North  America.  S teller.  Swensk.  Zool.  ij. 
t.  62,  Anas  DUtpar.  Gmel.  Penn.  Art.  Zool.  t.  23. 

Canvtis-backed  Duck.  An.  Fa/Mnma,  Wilson,  Amer. 

Om.  t.  70,  f.  6. 

Grey* white,  black-waved ;  neck^glossy-chestnut ;  chests 
band,  black;  bill,  straight;  sides, parallel.  North 
America. 

Ruddy  Duck.  An.  Rubida^  lb.  71>  f*  ^9  6,  of  which 
Prince  Charles  Bonaparte  makes  his  subgenus  0<ry- 
uroj  on  account  of  its  pointed  tail. 

Bill,  flat  at  the  base;  nostrils,  small;  linear  tail- 
feathers  channelled  at  the  tip,  reddish-brown  ;  crown 
and  neck,  black ;  cheek  and  throat,  white ;  very 
nearly  allied  to  Anas  Leucocephala^  but  tail-feathers 
channelled  the  whole  length.  A.  JamaicensiSf  Lath., 
perhaps  a  variety. 

To  these  we  have  added — 

Pied  Duck.     Anas  Labradoray  Wilson,   Am.   Om. 

t.  69,  f.  6,  d . 

Bill  soft,  at  the  tip  black  ;  head,  neck,  chest,  breast, 

scapular,  wing-coverts,  and  secondaries,  white ;  crown 
and  collar,  black.     North  America. 

See  Iceland  Ducky  Anas  Islandica^  Gmel.  Pen.  Art. 
Zool. — Mexican  Pochard^  Anas  Fuhay  Gmel., 
Mexico. — Red  and  Ferrugineous  Ducky  Pen.  Br. 
Zool.  t.  99.— ^na«  Ferrugineaj  Gmel. — Redrbreasted 
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Ducky  Lewin,  Brit  Birds,  vii.,  t.  224. — Blade  and 
White  Pochardy  Steph.,  Jruu  BicoloTy  Vieill^  South 
America. — Gmelin  Dttcky  Lath. —  Anas  Gmeliniy 
Gmel.  Caspian  Seas. — New  Zealand  Ducky  Afuu 
Nov(B  ZealandicBy  Omel.  New  Zealand. — Anas  Vir- 
gatay  Pr.  Max.  Trav.  ij.  113.  Brazils, — and^iuu 
Punctatay  Burchel,  Trav.  1811. 

The  ducks  of  the  second  division  (for  which  Prince 
Chas.  Bonaparte  reserves  the  name  of  Anas)  have 
no  membrane  to  the  edge  of  the  thumb.  Their  head 
and  feet  are  smaller,  their  neck  is  longer,  the  bill 
more  equal,  and  the  body  less  thick ;  they  walk 
better,  and  feed  on  aquatic  plants  and  their  firuits, 
as  well  as  on  fish  and  other  animals.  It  appears  that 
the  enlargements  of  their  trachea  are  of  an  homo- 
geneous, bony,  and  cartilaginous  substance. 

Among  these  also  some  subdivisions  may  be  estar 
blished. 

The  SoucHETs,  Rhynchaspis,  Leach, 

Are  very  remarkable  for  their  long  bill,  whose  upper 
mandible,  bent  into  a  perfect  semicylinder,  is  en- 
larged at  the  end.  The  cUia  on  the  sides  of  it  are  so 
long  and  so  slender,  that  they  look  like  lashes.  These 
birds  live  on  worms,  which  they  seek  on  the  banks 
of  rivers. 

The  genus  Ch/peatay  Lesson,  and  SpattUay  Boie. 

Shoveler.    An.  Clypeata^  L.  Enl.  97 1>  972,  Frisch, 
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l6l,  2,  and  S,  Wilson  Am.  viij.  67,  7>  Naum, 
49,  f.  70  and  71, 

Is  a  very  beautiful  duck,  with  the  head  and  neck 
green,  the  breast  white,  the  belly  red,  the  back 
brown,  the  wings  varied  with  white,  ash-green  and 
brown,  &c.  They  visit  us  in  spring,  and  they  are 
excellent  eating.  The  enlargement  of  the  base  of 
the  trachea  is  inconsiderable.  This  species  is  the 
Chenerotes  of  Pliny. 

Membranaceous  Duck^  An,  FasciatOf  Shaw,  Nat.  Mis. 

pi.  697. 

Found  in  New  Holland.  The  edges  of  the  upper 
mandible  are  elongated  into  a  membranaceous  appen- 
dage. 

There  have  also  been  named — 

New  Holland  Shooeler^  Lath.,  Anas  RhynchoHsj 
Lath.,  and  New  Holland  Duck,  Anas  Membranaeeaf 
Lath.,  both  from  New  Holland,  and  perhaps  SofMU 
Duckf  Lath.,^fta«  Melanorhynchos,  Ghnel.,  fromNew 
Zealand. 

The  Tadornes 

Have  the  bill  very  much  flatted  towards  the  end,  but 
swelling  out  into  a  globular  form  at  the  base. 

S/Ueldrake,  An.  Tadoma,"^  L.  Enl.  53,  Frisch.  I66, 

Naum.  I.  c.  55,  f.  103  and  4. 

Is  the  most  lively  coloured  of  all  our  ducks ;  white, 

*  Tadorae,  the  name  of  this  bird  in  Belon.  Buffbn,  after  Turner, 
thoughl,  but  erroneously,  that  it  was  the  Ckenaiopex  of  the  ancients.  Seq 
above  on  the  Goose  of  Egypt. 
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with  the  head  green ;  a  cinnamon-coloured  zone 
round  the  breast ;  the  wings  varied,  with  black  and 
white,  red  and  green ;  common  on  the  streams  which 
fell  into  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  where  they 
build  in  the  downs,  and  oftentimes  in  abandoned 
rabbit-holes.  The  biftircation  is  swelled  out  into  two 
bony  capsules,  but  little  different  from  each  other. 

The  Tadama  BelUmiij  Steph.,  and  Tadoma  Fand- 
liaris,  Boie. 

Others  of  these  ducks  of  the  second  division  have 
parts  of  the  head  naked,  and  oft:entimes  a  btinch  on 
the  base  of  the  bill. 

The  genus  Cdirina  Fleming,  and  MoschatuSy  Lesson. 

Muscovy  Ducky  An.  Moschatay  L.  Enl.  989. 
Commonly,  but  improperly,  called  Barhary  Ihwk. 

Originally  from  America,  where  it  is  still  found 
wild,  and  where  it  perches  on  trees.  It  is,  however, 
much  multiplied  in  our  poultry  yards,  on  account 
of  its  size.  It  breeds  easily  with  the  common  duck. 
The  capsule  is  very  large,  circular,  flatted  vertically, 
and  altogether  on  the  left  side. 

See  also  Anas  Nihticay  and  Anas  Xegia,  Gmel.,  ac- 
cording to  Stephens. 

Some  have  the  tail  pointed.  They  form  the  genus 
Dqfiloy  Leach. 

Pintail  Duck.  An.  AcutUy  L.  Enl.  954,  Wilson 
Am.  viij.  68,  S,  Frisch.  160  and  168,  Naum.  51, 
f.  74  and  75. 

The  upper  parts  and  the  flanks  ash,  with  narrow 
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Stripes  of  black ;  underneath,  white ;  the  head  tan- 
coloured  ;  the  tracheal  capsule  is  smaller. 

In  others,  the  male  has  at  least  some  elevated 
feathers  on  the  tail. 

Mallard  Duck.    An.  Boschas^^  L.  Enl.  776  and  7> 
Wils.  Am.  viij.  70,  7,  Frisch.  158,  9. 

To  be  known  by  its  yellowish  feet  and  yellow  bill, 
and  by  the  beautiiul  changeable  green  of  the  head 
and  rump  of  the  male.  In  our  poultry  yards  they 
vary  in  colour  like  all  domesticated  animals.  The 
wild  ducks  common  in  our  marshes  build  in  reeds, 
old  trunks  of  willow  trees,  and  sometimes  on  trees. 
The  trachea  is  terminated  towards  its  base  by  a 
large  bony  capsule. 

Hook'bUled  Duck.  An.  Adunca^  Albin  Birds, 
ij.  t  96,  97f  is  a  singular  variety. 

See  also  Curved-bill  Duck^  Lath.,  Anas  Curvirostra^ 
Omel. 

Some  have  the  head  crested,  and  the  bill  a  little 
narrower  in  front ;  and  which,  coming  from  abroad, 
are  in  most  menageries  ;  such  as 

Chinese  Teal.     An.   Oalericulata^  L.   Enl.  805  and 

6,  Vieill.  Gal.  287. 

In  which  the  male  has  the  quills  of  the  wings  en- 
larged,  and  standing  vertically.     Edw.  1. 102.    And, 

•  B«rx<»;,  the  Greek  name  of  the  teal. 
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Summer  Duck^  An.  Sponsoj  L.  £nl«  980  and  981, 

Wilson,  viij.  78,  3. 
The  c^sules  are  of  moderate  size,  and  round. 

Edw.  t.  101,  metallic,  throat  with  a  pendant  crest; 
mirror,  purplish-hlue,  white  tipt ;  under  wing-coverts, 
white,  hlack  spotted ;  hill,  small ;  builds  on  trees. 
North  and  South  America,  and  West  Indies. 

Other  foreign  species  have,  with  the  bUl  of  the 
duck,  legs  higher  than  those  of  the  goose.  They 
perch  and  build  in  trees. 

BlachJ)eUied  Whistling   Duck^  An.   Arborea^  £nl. 

804.     Edw.  t.  19a 
Neck,  back,  and  scapulars,  brown ;  crown  slightly 
crested,  dusky ;  throat  and  beneath,  white.     Jamaio. 

Red-billed  Whistling  Ducky  An.  AtUumnalis,  836. 
West  Indies.     Edwards,  t.  194. 

Chestnut  and  white;  vent  and  quills,  black;  white 
bar  on  wings. 

Spanish  Ducky  An.  Viduataj  808. 

Back  and  breast  ferruginous,  with  dusky  lines ;  belly, 
light  brown,  spotted  black;  head,  white;  crowo, 
black.    Garthagena. 

To  these  we  may  add, 

Spottedieaked  Ducky  Anas  Maculirastria,  Licht. 

Canard  i  Bee  tricolor j  Azara,  440. 
Bill,  brown;  tip,  black,  base  with  two  red  spots; 
crown  and  nape,  black ;  throat  and  sides  of  head,  yel- 
lowish ;  neek  and  diest,  ash,  with  round  black  spots ; 
sides,,  rump,  and  vent,  black  and  white  banded. 
Length,  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches.     Brazils. 

Gerra  Teal,  Lath.  H.,  Anas  Gerra^  Gray. 
White ;  bill,  top  of  head,  back,  collar,  both  ends  of 
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wings,  and  tail,  black ;  centre  of  wings,  metalllc-greai ; 
female,  paler ;  wings,  brown ;  end  of  secondaries, 
white ;  head  with  a  black  centre,  and  two  black  eye- 
streaks.     Mus.  Brit.     India. 

Radjah  Duck.     Anas  Radjah^  Lesson  Voy.  Coq.  t. 
49,  Anas  Leucomelasy  Gamot. 

Head,  neck,  and  cbest,  front  of  belly,  part  of  wings, 
and  tips  of  wing-ooverts,  white ;  part  dT  wing,  black- 
ish ;  mirror,  shining-green.     Bourou. 

There  is  one  among  the  number,  whose  feet  are 
only  semipalmated« 

The  genus  AnseranaSj  Lesson. 

Semipalmated  Goose,  Lath.,  An.  SemipaJmata^  Lath., 
Sup.  1. 139}  Cuv.  Mem.  du  Mus.  1827. 

Head,  neck,  back,  wings,  tail  and  thighs,  deep-brown; 
the  rest  white.     New  Holland. 

See  also  Hatckshury  Duck,  Lath.,  Supp.  front. 
Anas  Jubaia,  Lath.,  Black  and  White  Goosey  Anas 
Melanoleucaj  Lath.,  all  from  New  Holland. 

Finally,  among  those  with  no  notable  distinction, 
we  have,  especially  in  winter, 

Gadwal  Duck,  An.  Strepera,  L.  Enl.  9^8,  Naum.  1. 
c.  45,  f.  65,  Wilson  Am.  viij.  t.  71f  f-  !• 

Reticulated,  and  narrowly  striped  with  blackish ;  the 
wings  red,  with  a  green  and  white  spot.  The  cap- 
sule of  the  trachea  is  small. 

An.  Penelope^*  L.  EnL  825, 
Frisch.  164  and  169,  Naum.  f.  72  and  3. 

With  narrow  blackish  stripes ;  the  breast  vinous ; 

*  The  Grctk  name  of  a  duck  with  a  ted  head. 
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the  head  red ;  the  forehead  pale,  white-green,  and 
black  on  the  wings ;  the  tracheal  capsule  round, 
moderate,  and  very  bony. 

The  genus  Marcia  of  Stephens,  Marcia  Fisttdamj 
Staph. 

Ruddy  Goosey  An.  RutUay  Pal.  Nov.  Com.  Petrop. 
XIV.  22.    Tandora  RutUa,  Steph. 

Chrey^headed  Goosey  An.  Canoy  and  Casarcay  Brown 

III.  41  and  42. 

Spotted-iilled  Ducky  An.  PcecUorhynchoSy  Ind.  Zool. 

pi.  14, 

Bill,  black  tip ;  yellow  at  the  base;  on  the  forehead,  oq 
each  side,  a  rufous  bare  spot ;  above,  deep  brown, 
black  towards  the  tail ;  bar  on  wings,  and  belly  white. 
Ceylon. 

American  Wigeony  An.  Amerieanay  the  Jensof^  Enl. 

966,  Wils.  viij.  99,  4. 

Crown  and  forehead,  yellowish-white ;  head  and  neck, 
speckled  black  and  white ;  black  glossy  patch  bebind 
the  eye;  back,  pale-rusty,  waved  with  black  lines; 
white  patch  on  wing-coverts ;  beneath,  white.  North 
America. 

Ilathera  Ducky  An.  BahamensiSy  Cates.  93. 

Top  of  head,  breast,  belly,  and  thighs,  rufous^grey ; 
above,  rufous-brown  ;  cheeks,  throat,  and  fore  part  of 
neck,  white.    Brazils. 

Dusky  Ducky  An.  Obscuroy  Wils.  viij.  7^,  5. 

Blackish-bfown ;  mirror,  violet-blue,  black-edged; 
under  wing-coverts,  pure-white.    America.  - 
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Arched  Duck.    An.  Arcuata^  Om.  or  A.  PiUurij 

Spix.  Braz.  1. 109. 

Brownish ;  front  of  head,  throat,  and  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  reddish ;  occiput,  black ;  middle  of  the 
neck,  whitish;  wings,  black-green,  humerus,  black ; 
speculum,  shining-green,  with  a  white  band  behind  it. 
Body,  thirteen  inches. 

To  these  we  add — 

Anas  Javanicay  Horsf.  Java,  Anas  Arcuatay  Cuv. 
A.  Silly  Hamilton,  MSS.  n.  43. 

Part  of  wings  and  base  of  tail,  chestnut ;  back  and 
lower  part  of  wings,  brownish-black ;  neck,  dull, 
heavy,  fulvous ;  chin,  pale ;  belly,  chestnut ;  belly 
and  breast,  varied  with  black.    Java. 

Among  a  number  of  small  species,  which  are  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  Teal, 

Garganey  Ihick,  An.  Querqueduloy  L.  £nl.  946»  and 
the  old  male.  An.  Circiay  Frisch.  I76,  Naum.  47> 
f.  Q6  and  7- 

Reticulated,  with  black  on  a  grey  ground ;  a  white 
stripe  round,  and  at  the  comer  of  the  eye;  and 
common  in  our  ponds.  The  capsule  is  a  bony,  pear- 
shaped  expansion. 

Common  Tealj  An.  Oreccay  L.  Enl.  94«7>  Frisch.  174> 
Naum.  4,  f.  68  and  69,  Wils.  Am.  viij.  70,  4, 
Brit  Zool.  pi.  2. 
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Marked  with  narrow  blackish  stripes  ;  the  head  red, 
and  a  green  band  at  the  comer  of  the  eyes,  bor- 
dered with  two  whitish  lines,  &c.  The  capsule  is 
pear-shaped. 

White-faced  Ducky  An.  Discors,  Enl.  966,    403. 

Back,  brown,  transversely  waved  with  grey  lines; 
lower  part  of  neck  before,  breast,  and  belly,  pale- 
rufous,  marked  with  dusky  spots;  vent,  black; 
wing-coverts,  blue ;  wings  with  a  white  band.  Ame- 
rica.    Wils.  Am.  Om.  viii.  t.  68,  f.  4. 

Manilla  Teal^  An.  ManiUensiSj  Son.  1  Voy.55. 

Upper  parts  and  sides  of  head  and  throat,  white; 
neck,  brown;  wing-opverts,  reddish*brown ;  back, 
yellow ;  the  feathers  black-margined ;  beneath,  white. 
Manilla. 

We  merely  refer  to  many  others  which  have  been 
named : — SupercUioua  Ducky  A.  SuperciltMay  Gmd. 
New  Zealand.  Georgian  Ducky  Anas  GeorgicUj 
Omel.  South  Georgia. — Crested  Ducky  Anas  Crif- 
tatoy  Gmel.  Staaten  Land. — Backal  Tealy  Anas 
Formosay  Gmel.  China. — Hind  Tealy  Anas  Hinoy 
Gmel.  China. — Mexican  Ducky  Anas  Noob  His- 
paniiBy  Gmel.  Mexico. — Black-tailed  Ducky  Anas 
Melanuray  Gmel. — Mareca  Ducky  Anas  BrasiUen^ 
siSy  Gmel.-— Cope  Wigeony  Lath.,  Anas  CapensiSy 
Gmel. — Anas  BiooloTy  Cyanopteray  CyamrwtriSy 
FlavirostriSy  Epicuteriy  JaspedeOy  Tzitssichoay  Ver-^ 
sicoloTy  Kaimaniy  PlataleUy  RubirostriSy  Spini- 
cauday  and  Tcrquatay  Vieillot. — Falcated  Ducky 
Anas  Falcariay  Gmel.  Pen.  Arct.  Zool.  t.  20.  Siberia. 
— Brown  Ducky  Lath.,  Anas  FuscescenSy  Chn.  New- 
foundland. 
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Greenland  Duck^  Anas  Borealis,  6m.  Iceland. — 
Solitary  Ducky  Anas  Monacha^  Gmel. — Damietta 
Ducky  Anas  Damiaticay  Omel. — Alexandrine  Ducky 
Anas  Alexandriniy  6mel. — A.  Saraiy  Forst. — Gattair 
Ducky  Anas  Gattair y  Omel. ,  from  Alexandria.  ~  Sisceir 
Ducky  Lath.,  Anas  Sisceir y  Gmel.,—  and  Arabic  Ducky 
Anas  Arabicay  Gmel.,  from  Arabia. — Kekuschka 
Ducky  Anas  Kekuschkay  Gmel.  from  the  Caspian 
Sea. — Dominican  Ducky  Anas  Dominicanay  Gmel. 
from  the  Cape. 

The  genus  Mergus,  L., 

Comprehends  the  species  whose  bill  is  more  slender 
and  more  cylindrical  than  that  of  the  ducks  ;  each 
mandible  armed,  its  entire  length,  on  the  edges, 
with  small  pointed  teeth,  like  a  saw,  and  directed 
backward ;  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  is  crooked. 
Their  appearance  and  plumage  are  like  the  duck ; 
but  their  gizzard  is  less  muscular,  and  their  intes- 
tines and  coecums  shorter.  The  enlargement  of  the 
lower  larynx  of  the  male  is  enormous,  and  in  part 
membranaceous.  They  live  on  lakes  and  ponds,  and 
destroy  a  great  deal  of  fish. 

Three  species  of  them  visit  France  in  winter, 
whose  variations  of  plumage  have  caused  them  to  be 
multiplied  by  some  naturalists.  It  is  said  that  they 
build,  in  the  north,  between  the  rocks,  or  in  reeds, 
and  lay  a  great  many  eggs. 

Ooosander  Mersangery  Merg.  MerganseVy  L.  Enl. 
951,  Nau^n.  L  c.  61,  f.  93,  Brit.  Zool.  pi.  N. 
Frisch.  190,  Wilson  Am.  viij.  68. 

Of  the  size  of  a  duck,  with  red  bill  and  feet     The 
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old  male  has  the  head  deep  green,  the  feathers  on 
the  top  of  it  form  a  kmd  of  tuft ;  the  mantle  is 
blackish,  with  a  white  spot  on  the  wings  ;  the  neck 
and  below  white,  slightly  tinted  with  rose  colour. 
The  young  and  the  female,  M.  Castor^  £nl.  9^3, 
Frisch.  191,  Naum.  61,  f.  93,  B,  are  grey,  with  a 
red  head. 

Red-breasted  Merganser.  Merg.  Serratar,  L.  Enl. 
207,  Edw.  95,  Naum,  1.  c.  51,  f.  90,  Wils.  Am. 
viij.  69,  2,  i . 

With  red  bill  and  feet;  the  body  varied,  black, 
white,  and  brown ;  the  head  black-green,  with  a 
pendant  crest  at  the  occiput.  The  young  and  the 
female  H.  a  Manteau  Noiry  Naum.  62,  f.  95,  have 
the  head  brown. 

Smew  Merganser^  M.  AlbelliiSy  L.  Enl.  449,  Frisch. 
172,  Naum.  63,  f  97,  Brit.  Zool.  pi.  N.  1,  Wils. 
Am.  viij.  71,  f-  4. 

With  blue  bill  and  feet ;  the  body  white,  varied  with 
black  on  the  mantle ;  a  black  spot  on  the  eye,  and 
on  the  occiput.  The  young  male  and  the  female, 
M.  Minutas  MustelinuSy  &c.,  Enl.  450,  Brit  Zool. 
pi.  N.  2,  Naum.  63,  f.  98,  are  grey,  with  a  red 
head. 

Among  the  foreign  species,  none  are  well  deter- 
mined  but 
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Hooded  Merganser^  M,  Cucuttattis  of  GistoiinaL,  Enl. 

936  and  936. 

Head,  neck,  and  back,  dark-brown;  head  covered 
with  erect,  laterally  flattened  crest,  dusky-white,  edged 
with  brown;  beneath,  dirty-white,  waved;  sides, 
buff.  North  America.  Wilson  Ainer.  Ozn.  viii.  t. 
69,f.  1*. 

Brasilian  Merganser.    M.  BrdailienriSf  Vieill.  Gal. 

283. 

Crested  body ;  above,  slate-coloared ;  beneath,  white ; 
sides,  spotted ;  bill  and  feet,  black. 


s  s  2 
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SUPPLEMENT  ON  THE  PALMIPEDES. 


On  the  general  observations  on  this  order  in  the  text,  it  ib 
quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  enlarge  here ;  we  proceed  theie- 
fore,  at  once,  to  our  supplement  on  the  divisions. 

The  first  family  is  Bbachtptbra;  the  first  genus  Go- 
LYMBus ;  and  the  first  subgenus  tliat  of  Podiceps,  or  the 
Gbebes. 

The  grebes  are  not  web-footed,  but  have  the  feet  pinnated, 
or  enlarged,  by  a  membranous  edge,  like  fulica,  or  the  coots,  in 
the  last  order.  They  belong,  as  do  several  of  the  genera  included 
among  the  grallse  by  Cuvier,  to  Dr.  Latham^s  very  judicious 
division  of  pinnatipedes.*  From  their  peculiar  conformft- 
tion,  the  grebes  cannot  walk  well,  nor  do  they  fly  without 
difliculty ;  but  as  the  extent  of  their  sternum  gives  them 
great  muscular  power,  they  cut  the  water  with  extreme  facility, 
either  at  its  surface,  or  in  its  depths,  for  they  have  some- 
times been  taken  in  nets  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  and 

*  We  cannot  avoid,  in  this  place,  paying  a  just  tribute  of  praiie  to  tiui 
excellent  ornithologist,  whose  merits,  periiaps,  are  not  always  ao  duly 
appreciated  as  they  ought  to  be.  In  the  changes  which  he  hat  made  in 
the  Linnsan  system,  he  has  exhibited  a  salutary  cautiousness,  united  with 
an  enlightened  discrimination.  The  establishment  of  his  eohaMmg  and 
fimuUed  orders,  the  clear  characters  on  which  his  sections  are  founded, 
and  his  usually  just  allocation  of  genera,  are  ample  proofs  of  this.  As  to 
his  **  double  emplois"  and  casual  inaccuracies,  respecting  foreign  spedes, 
they  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  himself,  but  to  the  state  of  the  aubject 
Wherever  the  Doctor  has  had  an  opportunity  of  personal  knowledge^  the 
truth  and  fidelity  of  his  descriptions  are  not  to  be  excelled ;  and  be  has 
given  us  a  vast  deal  of  original  and  valuable  matter,  put  forth  withoat 
ostentation,  and  without  the  vain  parade  of  learning,  by  which  so  many 
others  have  found  an  easy  path  to  the  temple  of  celebrity. 
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more.  These  birds,  which  live  on  small  fish,  on  Crustacea, 
on  insects  with  elytrse,  on  spawn,  and  aquatic  plants,  inhabit 
rivers,  lakes,  and  the  shores  of  the  sea. 

Those  which  live  on  the  fresh  waters  construct  their  nest 
with  rushes,  &c.  interlaced,  which  they  attach  to  the  stems  of 
reeds,  resting  it  on  their  broken  tops,  or  suffering  it  to  float 
They  usually  lay  two  or  three  eggs,  but  sometimes  four  or 
five,  which  are  white,  or  of  a  whitish-green,  waved  with 
brown.  Those  species  whose  ordinary  sojourn  is  the  seas 
which  bathe  the  coasts  of  France,  usually  nestle  on  those  of 
England,  in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  from  which  the  young, 
which  probably  remain  in  the  nest  until  their  wings  have 
acquired  sufficient  force  to  serve  them  as  a  parachute,  are 
obliged  to  throw  themselves  into  the  water. 

The  grebes  which  are  found  on  shore,  driven  back  by  the 
waves,  although  their  constant  habit  is  to  swim  against  the 
wind,  are  easily  taken  before  they  can  succeed  in  setting 
themselves  afloat  again ;  but  they  give  most  violent  blows 
with  their  bill.  These  birds  usually  seek  to  escape  from 
danger  by  diving,  and  make  little  use  of  their  wings  to  fly.  As 
they  are  constantly  in  the  water,  even  during  the  most  rigorous 
seasons,  they  are  covered  with  feathers,  which  from  their  elas- 
ticity, are  directed  inwards,  and  which  form  so  close,  firm,  and 
lustrous  a  down,  that  it  equally  protects  them  from  humidity 
and  cold.  Muffs  are  made  of  the  covering  of  their  breast,  of 
a  silvery  white,  which  never  become  wet,  and  unite  the  elas- 
ticity of  feathers  to  the  brilliancy  of  silk,  and  the  softness  of 
down.  Pallas  tells  us,  that  in  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia 
there  are  such  numbers  of  grebes,  that  the  Barabynsk 
Tartars  carry  on  a  very  lucrative  commerce  in  this  sort  of 
peltry. 

We  must  pass  the  species  over,  and  proceed  to  the  He- 

LIORNIS. 

This  bird  was  formerly  placed  among  the  grebes.     The 
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species  of  Surinam  is  remarkable,  according  to  Brown,  for 
having  the  head  and  body  in  perpetual  motion.  It  lives  on 
flies,  and  often  becomes  domestic.  Omelin  adds,  that  it 
catches  those  insects  with  exceeding  dexterity ;  but  this  pecu- 
liarity has  been  mentioned  by  Fermin  as  appertaining  to 
another  bird,  which  he  calls  ^^  Oiseau  du  Soleil^  which  has 
been  erroneously  approximated  to  the  bird  in  question.  Con- 
cerning this  bird,  very  little  indeed  has  been  ascertained, 
either  as  to  its  manners  or  its  propagation.  It  is  found  in 
Paraguay,  as  well  as  Surinam,  and  there  is  another  species 
in  Senegal. 

The  Divers  proper  are  northern  birds,  which  swim  ex- 
tremely well,  and  dive  with  such  celerity  that  they  often 
evade  a  shot  directed  against  them,  sinking  at  the  very 
moment  the  flash  appears  ;  so  that  the  fowlers  are  obliged  to 
conceal  it  from  them,  by  placing  a  bit  of  pasteboard  near  the 
pan.  These  birds  cannot  support  themselves  on  land  except 
in  a  position  nearly  vertical,  and  by  the  assistance  of  their 
wings,  which  thus  act  as  oars.  Sometimes  they  fall  with 
their  belly  flat  upon  the  ground^  and  have  no  small  difficulty 
in  raising  themselves  up;  accordingly,  they  come  to  land 
only  during  the  season  of  reproduction.  The  eggs  are  two 
in  number,  and  deposited  by  the  female  on  small  islets  and 
promontories ;  they  feed  on  fish,  of  which  they  are  great 
destroyers,  on  spawn,  on  aquatic  insects,  and  sometimes  on 
certain  plants.  They  are  seen  in  our  climates  only  when  the 
rivers  and  ponds  of  cold  countries  are  frozen ;  and  as  they 
fly  very  well,  they  return  after  the  thaw  to  their  northern 
habitat. 

The  Colymbus  Glacialis  inhabits  the  arctic  seas  of  both 
worlds,  and  is  very  common  in  the  Hebrides,  in  Norway,  in 
Sweden,  and  in  Russia.  It  is  also  found  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  generally  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic ;  it  is  a  bird  of  passage ;  it  especially  pursues  her- 
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rings ;  it  nettles  in  small  islets  on  the  edge  of  fresh  waters ; 
and  the  three  eggs  which  the  female  lays,  are  marked  with 
great  and  small  spots,  of  a  purplish-ash,  on  a  ground  of 
isabella  white.  Lewin  is  of  opinion,  that  this  diver,  like  the 
grebes,  makes  its  nest,  which  floats  upon  the  water,  in  retired 
places. 

This  bird  is  called  Imbrim  in  the  Feroe  islands,  Ember- 
goose  in  the  Orkneys,  and  in  Greenland  Tuglek,  or  Tudlik. 
Though  it  flies  but  seldom,  it  rises  to  a  very  considerable 
height.  When  it  has  young  ones,  instead  of  sinking  in  the 
water  to  escape  from  its  enemies,  it  attacks  them  boldly  with 
its  biU.  Its  feathers  constitute  an  article  of  clothing  for 
many  of  the  northern  tribes. 

The  Colymbus  Arcticus  is  very  rarely  seen  on  the  coasts 
of  England  or  France,  but  is  very  common  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  frequently  found  on  the  lakes  of  Siberia,  Ice- 
land, Greenland,  and  even  in  Hudson'^s  Bay.  The  Laplan* 
ders  make  their  winter  bonnets  with  its  down,  and  in  Norway 
its  destruction  is  prohibited,  because  its  cries  serve  as  a  pre- 
sage of  fine  weather,  or  of  rain.  Fish,  frogs,  and  insects  con- 
stitute its  food  ;  and  it  makes,  in  reeds,  and  on  the  borders  of 
lakes,  a  nest,  in  which  the  female  deposits  two  eggs,  marked 
with  black  spots  upon  a  brown  ground. 

To  the  Guillemots  the  attribute  of  stupidity  has  been 
generally  applied ;  yet  probably  without  sufficient  reflection 
on  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  birds,  and  the  inconve- 
niences which  must  result  from  that  peculiar  conformation. 
The  wings  are  so  short  and  narrow,  that  the  guillemot  can 
scarcely  flutter.  The  legs,  from  their  position,  are  quite 
unfit  for  the  purpose  of  walking ;  and  the  natural  element  of 
the  bird  is  only  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  where  it  swims  with 
the  greatest  swiftness,  and  even  dives  below  the  ice. 

The  guillemots  are  nearly  strangers  to  the  temperate  cli- 
mates of  Europe,   though  Pennant,  on  the  authority  of  a 
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note  communicated  to  him  by  ScopoU,  tells  us  tbai  they  are 
to  be  seen  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy.  They  are  yeiy  common 
on  those  of  Norway,  of  Iceland,  of  the  Feroe  islands,  at 
Spitzbergen,  Kamtschatka,  Terra  Nuova,  at  Nootka,  and 
on  the  northern  coasts  of  America  and  Asia.  These  birds, 
whose  wings  are  fit  only  for  a  feeble  flight,  and  one  of  short 
duration,  on  the  surface  of  the  arctic  seas,  rather  employ  them 
to  accelerate  their  motions  on  the  water  when  in  pursuit  of 
iish,  of  marine  insects,  of  crabs,  and  other  crustacea,  which 
constitute  their  food.  It  is  also  by  the  assistance  of  these 
short  wings  that  they  clear  the  projecting  edges  of  rocks,  or 
jump  from  point  to  point,  to  the  precipitous  situations  in 
which  they  build  their  nests.  Though  accustomed  to  the 
most  rigorous  cold,  and  often  seen  upon  the  floating  islands  of 
ice,  yet,  as  they  can  find  subsistence  only  in  an  open  sea,  they 
are  forced  to  migrate  in  cases  of  complete  frost.  They  then 
descaid  along  our  coasts  and  those  of  Holland  and  France, 
where  families  have  been  known  to  remain  and  establish 
themselves  among  the  rocks. 

The  Foolish  GuiUemot  {Colymbus  TroUe)^  which,  during 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  year,  inhabits  the  arctic  seas  of 
both  worlds,  descends  in  winter  along  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic  sea.  It  is  found  on  many  parts  of  the  English  coast 
during  summer,  but  does  not  so  frequently  appear  in  Hcdhmd 
or  France.  These  birds  assemble  in  large  flocks,  and  con- 
struct their  nests  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  the  female  lays 
some  eggs  of  a  greenish  blue,  more  or  less  spotted  with 
black.  They  are  pointed  at  one  end,  and  very  large  in  pn>- 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  bird. 

The  Black  Guillemot  inhabits  the  same  countries  as  the 
preceding  species.  In  winter,  it  is  only  a  bird  of  passage 
along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Ocean,  and  is  very  rardy  indeed 
seen  in  inland  seas  and  lakes.  These  birds  fly  generally  in 
couples^  shaving  the  surface  of  the  sea  very  closely,  and 
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making  a  loud  clapping  with  their  little  wings.  They  place 
their  nest  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  of  no  great  elevation,  from 
which  the  young  ones  may  throw  themselves  into  the  water, 
and  thus  avoid  becoming  the  prey  of  foxes,  whiqh,  according 
to  the  account  of  Anderson,  in  his  *'  History  of  Greenland,^ 
are  perpetually  lying  in  wait  for  them.  Spitzbergen,  and 
Greenland,  are  the  usual  nestling  places  of  these  birds ;  but 
some  are  found  to  breed  on  the  coasts  of  Wales  and  Scotland, 
and  those  of  Gothland,  in  Sweden.  The  brood  consists  but 
of  two  eggs,  ash -coloured,  and  marked  with  black  spots. 

This  bird,  according  to  Fabridus,  is  so  distrustful,  that  it 
cannot  be  taken  or  killed,  except  by  means  of  snares,  laid  near 
its  nest.  This  trait  agrees  but  little  with  the  popular  notion 
concerning  the  stupidity  of  the  genus. 

The  habits  of  Cephus,  a  section  formed  by  our  author, 
of  a  single  species  (Colymbtis  Minor )y  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  the  guillemots. 

We  now  come  to  the  Pikguins,  which  our  author  has 
subdivided  into  two  sections,  the  Macabeux,  and  the  Pin- 
guina  proper. 

The  former  occupy,  habitually,  the  most  northern  points 
and  islands  of  Europe,  of  Asia,  and  of  America :  but  they 
cannot  remain  at  sea,  except  when  it  is  calm  weather.  When 
the  tempest  surprises  them  far  from  shore,  great  numbers  of 
them  perish.  Though  they  usually  only  shave  the  surface 
of  the  water,  in  flying,  they  yet  can  elevate  themselves  to  a 
certain  height.  By  night  they  retire  into  the  clefts  of  rocks 
and  caverns.  On  land,  they  cannot  hold  themselves  upright, 
but  by  fixing  their  tarsi,  as  well  as  feet,  upon  the  ground ; 
and  in  their  tottering  walk  they  seem  to  rock  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  Their  food  consists  in  crustaceous  animals, 
and  they  also  live  on  shell  mollusca,  and  small  fish,  which 
they  take  in  diving.  They  make  their  nests  in  holes  on  the 
sea  coast,  which  they  enlarge  with  their  bills  and  feet.     Here, 
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either  on  the  bare  ground,  or  on  a  bed  compoied  of  feathers, 
and  fine  sea-weed,  the  female  deposits,  yearly,  only  one  egg. 
This  egg  is  of  a  bulk  very  much  disproportioned  to  the  siie 
of  the  bird. 

The  species  Fratercula  ArcticOy  which  is  the  Puffin  Avk 
of  Latham,  is  periodically  a  bird  of  passage  on  our  coasts, 
and  on  those  of  Holland  and  France,  where  it  arrives  in 
March,  or  April.     A  great  number  of  them  perish  in  thdr 
passage,  and  their  dead  bodies  are  driven  on  shore  by  the 
wind.     These  birds  are  not  frightened  by  the  presence  of 
man,  nor  even  do  they  shew  much  fear  of  shot     Their  cry  is 
a  grave  sound,  and  their  flight  is  sometimes  considerably  ele- 
vated, notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  their  wings.    They 
couple  on  the  water,  like  the  ducks,  and  towards  the  middle 
of  May,  the  females  lay,  in  burrows,  already  made,  or  in  holes 
which  the  lightness  of  the  soil  enables  them  to  excavate  to 
several  feet  in  depth,  a  single  white  egg,  as  large  as  that  of  a 
young  hen,  pointed  at  the  end,  and  with  ash-ooloured  and  not 
very  distinct  spots.     We  are  informed  by  a  French  writer, 
that  when  the  female  perceives  any  attempt  to  take  away  her 
egg,  she  pushes  it  behind  her  with  her  feet,  to  the  bottom  d 
the  hole,  and  remains  boldly  at  the  entrance  to  defend  it 
These  birds  retire  in  autumn,  with  their  young. 

The  yolk  of  the  eggs,  according  to  Fabricius,  is  good  eat- 
ing, and  the  flesh  of  the  young  is  a  tolerable  meat ;  but  that 
of  the  old  exceedingly  rancid  and  disagreeable.  The  natives 
of  the  Kurile  islands  make  ornaments  with  their  bills,  and 
those  of  Oonalaska,  vestments,  with  the  skin  and  feathers. 

It  is  reported  by  Buch,  in  his  Voyage  to  Norway  and  Lap- 
land, that  the  natives  have  a  singular  mode  of  catching  these 
birds,  when  they  are  in  considerable  numbers.  We  quote  it 
here,  but  without  pledging  ourselves  for  its  authenticity. 
When,  by  the  assistance  of  a  noose,  the  fowler  has  succeeded 
in  getting  out  the  foremost  one,  as  each  bird  seizes  the  tail  of 
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that  which  precedes,  they  are  all  drawn  with  ease  out  of  the 
hole  which  they  occupy. 

The  Tufted  Auk  of  Latham,  fratercula  cirrhataj  belongs 
to  this  subdivision.  These  birds  never  quit  the  sea  during  the 
day-time,  but  do  not  remove  more  than  five  or  six  leagues 
from  rocks  and  islands.  They  live  on  Crustacea  and  testacea, 
which  they  break  with  their  bill,  as  with  a  wedge.  The 
male  and  female  retire,  during  the  night,  into  the  crevices  of 
precipitous  rocks,  and  into  holes  which  they  dig  themselves, 
to  the  depth  of  an  ell,  and  they  dangerously  wound  the  im- 
prudent hand  that  attempts  to  withdraw  them.  The  female 
lays  one  egg,  of  a  middle  size  between  that  of  the  duck  and 
goose.  Notwithstanding  the  considerable  relations  existing 
between  this  and  the  last  species,  they  do  not  live  together, 
nor  do  they  even  inhabit  the  same  countries.  While  the  puffin 
auk  is  found  in  all  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  Iceland,  in  Nor- 
way, in  America,  in  Scotland,  and  even  in  the  Oriental^  seas, 
the  tufted  auk  appears  confined  to  Kamtschatka,  America, 
and  the  Kurile  islands. 

Those  fraterculse,  distinguished  by  M.  Temminck  under 
the  name  Starykes,  a  word  of  Russian  origin  (Phalebis), 
differ  little  in  their  habits  from  the  preceding  species.  The 
Perroquet  Auky  Lath.,  (fratercula  or  alca  prittaculai)  in- 
habits Kamstchatka,  the  islands  towards  Japan,  and  the  west 
shores  of  America.  These  birds  are  so  stupid,  that  the 
natives  catch  them  in  the  evening,  on  their  return  to  shore,  by 
merely  waiting  for  them,  enveloped  in  loose  garments  of  fur, 
with  open  sleeves,  into  which  these  auks  nm  for  shelter. 
This  kind  of  .capture  is,  however,  of  small  value,  for  their 
flesh  is  blackish  and  very  hard,  and  the  down  cannot  be 
removed  without  tearing  away  the  skin.  The  same  birds  will 
also  suffer  themselves,  at  times,  to  be  taken  by  the  hand,  when 
they  drop  on  shipboard,  which  sailors  consider  a  presage  of 
bad  weather.  Like  the  species  before-mentioned,  they  lay 
but  one  egg. 
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The  CristaieUa  of  the  same  author  is  remarkable  for  in 
elegant  curling  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  forehead,  with  other 
idender  arched  feathers  behind  and  beneath  the  eya 

Tlie  PiNGUiNs  proper  are  placed  in  Latham^s  genus  Avk, 
Our  author,  as  we  have  seen,  denies  them  the  faculty  of 
flight  in  toto.  But  in  this  he  is  contradicted  by  M.  Tem- 
minck,  who  says  that  it  applies  only  to  the  Alca  Impenm 
(Great  Juk,  Lath.)^and  the  Jlca  Torda  ( Razor JnUedAvk^ 
Lath.)  flies  very  well,  though  closely  shaving  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  pinguins  have  close  relations  with  the  fol- 
lowing genus  Aptenodytesy  at  the  manchots,  which  are  called 
pinguins,  by  Latham ;  but,  independently  of  other  differences, 
the  pinguins  inhabit  the  northern,  and  the  manchots  the 
southern  seas. 

These  birds  rarely  quit  the  coasts,  and  unless  from  acci- 
dental causes,  such  as  squalls  and  hurricanes,  do  not  appear 
on  shore  except  in  brooding  time.  They  have  a  double 
moulting,  and  there  is  no  marked  difference  between  the  sexes. 
They  nestle  by  troops  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  and  lay  hut  a 
single  egg. 

The  Common  Pinguin  of  our  author,  Raxor4ntted  Aukj 
Lath.,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic  Seas  of  both  worlds,  and 
in  winter  is  a  bird  of  passage  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Nor- 
way, Holland,  and  France,  and  is  accidentally  seen  on  some 
inland  waters.  Insects,  and  marine  Crustacea,  appear  to  form 
its  principal  aliment,  as  well  as  certain  fish,  especially  young 
herrings.  The  single  egg,  which  the  female  lays  in  the  boles 
of  rocks  which  border  the  sea,  is  oblong,  of  a  yellowish  white, 
sometimes  marked  with  small  toh-cbloured  spots,  and  scHne- 
times  with  black  and  brown  spots  of  an  irregular  form. 

Edwards  conjectures  that  these  birds  pass  the  winter  in 
caverns  of  rocks,  whose  aperture  is  submerged,  but  whose 
interior  is  sufficiently  large  to  afford  them  a  retreat,  where 
they  remain  in  a  state  of  torpor,  supported  by  the  fat  with 
which  they  are  loaded. 
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The  Jlca  Impennisj  or  Great  Aukj  very  seldom  removes 
from  the  highest  latitudes,  and  lives  habitually  on  the  floating 
icebergs  of  the  Arctic  Pole.  It  always  remains  upon  the 
water,  except  during  the  time  of  propagation,  when  it  places 
in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  a  nest,  in  which  the  female  deposits  an 
egg,  as  big  as  a  swanks,  of  an  isabelliu-white,  with  many  Uack 
stripes  and  spots,  resembling  Chinese  characters.  It  would 
seem  that  the  food  of  this  species  is  partly  marine  vegetables, 
and  partly  fish  of  certain  species. 

The  division  Aptenodytes,  Manchota  in  French,  comes 
under  the  title  Pinguin  in  Latham.  Our  navigators  to  the 
Austral  Seas  have  always  designated  the  birds  which  consti-* 
tute  it,  by  the  same  name,  but  certainly  most  erroneously,  for 
there  are  not  only  strong  differences  of  generic  character  be- 
tween the  pinguins  and  manchots,  but  they  inhabit  exactly 
the  opposite  latitudes  of  the  globe. 

These  birds  are  of  all  the  feathered  race  the  most  totally 
unprovided  with  the  characteristic  faculty  of  their  class. 
Instead  of  wings  furnished  with  quills^  they  have  nothing  but 
simple  pendant  winglets,  covered  only  with  the  rudiments  of 
feathers  resembling  scales.  In  the  water  these  perform  the 
office  of  oars  or  fins,  and  out  of  that  element,  can  assist  merely 
in  preserving  the  equilibrium  of  the  bird  in  its  vacillating 
walk. 

These  birds  are  found  only  in  the  Antarctic  Seas  and  Islands, 
while  nature  appears  to  have  assigned  to  the  pinguins  the 
northern  seas  as  their  peculiar  sojourn.  Their  neck  is  short 
and  thick,  their  skin  hard  and  thick,  like  that  of  a  pig,  and 
their  belly  covered  with  a  great  quantity  of  fat.  On  land, 
from  the  position  of  their  feet,  they  h<dd  themselves  upright, 
as  if  sitting  on  the  crupper.  Assembled  in  flocks,  they  seem, 
at  a  distance,  like  so  many  children,  and  inclining  their  heads 
to  one  side  and  the  other.  They  are  easily  approached,  and 
knocked  down  with  stones  and  sticks.     We  should  not,  how* 
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ever,  attribute  to  stupidity  what  is  only  a  natural  consequenoe 
of  their  conformation,  which  will  not  permit  them  to  with- 
draw with  sufficient  rapidity  from  dangers,  of  the  nature  of 
which,  moreover,  they  can  know  but  little  in  their  desert 
habitations.  If  surprised,  they  defend  themselves  by  strik- 
ing violently  with  their  bills  against  the  legs  of  their  assail- 
ants. They  sometimes  even  have  recourse  to  stratagem,  and 
pretending  to  run  away,  return  quickly,  and  strike  with  so 
much  force  as  to  tear  away  the  skin,  when  the  1^8  of  those 
who  attack  them  are  not  well  guarded.  They  appear,  how- 
ever, but  seldom  on  land,  except  in  the  breeding  time,  whidi 
takes  place  in  the  small  islands  bordering  the  coast.  They 
hold  themfselves  upright  upon  their  nest,  where  the  females 
in  general  lay  but  two  or  three  eggs. 

The  Jpienodytes  Patagonica,   Pataganian  Pinguin  of 
Latham,  when  its  voice,  which  resembles  the  braying  of  an 
ass,  is  heard,  elongates  its  neck,  which,  says  Bougainville, 
gives  it  something  of  a  noble  air.    They  are  usually  seea  in 
flocks,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  forty.    But  though  appa- 
rently arranged  in  order  of  battle,  when  attacked,  they  make 
for  the  water-side,  when  they  have  sufficient  time ;  and  ai 
soon  as  they  find  water  enough  to  cover  their  head  and  shoul- 
ders, they  plunge  down,  and  swim  with  so  much  quickness, 
that  no  fish,  it  is  said,  can  follow  them.     Whoi  they  meet  with 
any  obstacle,  they  spring  four  or  five  feet  out  of  the  water, 
and  then  plunge  in  again,  to  continue  their  route.    Bougain- 
ville thought  of  transporting  into  Europe  an  individual  of 
this  species,  which  had  been  so  far  tamed  as  to  know  and  fol- 
low the  person  who  fed  it.     It  would  eat  bread  and  meat,  as 
well  as  fish ;  but  these  aliments,  without  doubt,  were  insuff- 
cient,  and  it  became  emaciated,  and  died. 

The  Jptenodytes  Chrysocama  belcHigs  to  our  author^s  sub- 
genus Cattaractes.  It  has  been  found  by  travdlers  in  the 
Magellanic  lands,  in  that  of  Van  Diemen,  in  the  island  of 
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Desolation,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  bird,  in« 
stead  of  walking,  transports  itself  from  place  to  place,  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  This  circumstance  probably  induced 
Bougainville  to  attribute  more  vivacity  to  it  than  to  the  other 
species.  These  birds  live  in  families,  on  lofty  rocks,  and 
make  their  nests  there.  They  lay  but  one  egg.  This  is  the 
Crested  Pinguin  of  Latham. 

Aptenodytes  Demersa^  Cape  Pinguin  of  Latham,  is  the 
type  of  our  authdr^s  spheniscus. 

These  birds,  whose  digestive  tube  is  very  long,  take  so 
much  food  at  a  time,  that  they  are  fr^uently  forced  to  dis* 
gorge  it.  When  they  swim,  their  head  alone  is  visible  above 
the  water,  and  they  catch  fish  with  the  most  astonishing  facility. 
They  remain  six  months  at  sea,  but  during  summer  and 
autumn,  they  pass  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  the  weeds 
about  the  coast.  With  their  bills  they  form  holes  of  two  or 
three  feet  in  depth,  the  entrance  to  which  is  very  low,  and 
tolerably  broad.  There  they  live,  and  the  females  lay  two  or 
three  eggs,  of  a  dirty  yellow,  about  the  size  of  turkey-eggs. 
Early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening,  they  sally  forth  to 
fish,  and  on  their  return,  form  in  flocks  along  the  shore, 
where  they  send  forth  cries  like  the  braying  of  an  ass,  and 
nearly  as  loud.  When  walking  in  the  paths  which  they  form 
through  the  weeds  on  the  coast,  they  make  a  noise  like  the 
trot  of  a  little  horse.  They  can  be  killed  with  short  sticks, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  strokes  of  their  bill, 
which  will  often  draw  blood.  They  are  found  at  the  Cape, 
Penguin  Isle,  the  Malouines,  &c. 

We  come  now  to  the  family  of  the  Longipbnnes,  or  high- 
flying Palmipedes. 

The  Petrels  have  received  this  denomination,  whint- 
sically  enough.  Besides  the  facidty  of  swimming,  they  pos- 
sess that  of  supporting  themselves  on  the  water,  by  striking 
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very  rapidly  with  their  feet,  which  has  caused  them  to  be 
compared  to  St  Peter  walking  upon  the  water. 

The  petrels  are  to  be  seen  in  all  seas  of  the  globe  finom  one 
pole  to  the  other.  They  are  the  inseparable  companions  of 
mariners,  during  their  long  navigations.  Those  which  are 
most  frequently  met,  are  the  Procellaria  CapenriSy  and  the 
smallest  species.  The  flight  of  these  birds  is  almost  always 
performed  by  hovering,  and  without  presenting  apparrat 
vibrations.  They  rise  with  facility,  and  can  fly  against  the 
strongest  winds,  which  never  slacken  their  movements.  The 
tempest  not  only  does  not  affiight  them,  but  they  are  almost 
necessitated  to  seek  those  seas  where  the  agitation  of  the 
waves  bring  to  the  surface  those  marine  animals  which  con- 
stitute their  food.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  are  frequently 
seen  in  all  weathers,  in  the  vortices  which  are  formed  by 
the  track  of  vessels. 

These  birds  drop  upon  their  prey  with  extreme  prompti- 
tude, and  carry  it  ofi^  with  their  bill,  as  with  a  harpoon ;  but 
they  have  not  the  habit  of  diving,  to  attain  it.  They  are,  in 
fact,  never  seen  to  submerge,  and  when  the  animal  they  are 
watching  is  somewhat  below  the  surface,  they  sink  a  pordcn 
of  their  body  in  the  water  to  seize  it. 

That  fish  constitute  the  principal  aliment  of  the  petrels, 
seems  to  be  an  error.  Neither  their  habits,  nor  the  structure 
of  their  bill,  appear  adapted  for  fishing.  It  seems  more 
natural  to  regard  dead  cetacea  as  their  preferable  food,  and 
mollusca,  marine  worms,  and  the  spawn  of  fish,  as  furnishing, 
particularly  to  the  smaller  species,  an  habitual  nutriment. 

The  petrels,  finding  the  sea  to  be  always  a  suitable  element 
to  them,  do  not  quit  it,  except  at  the  time  of  laying,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  making  their  nests  upon  very  precipitous  rocks, 
where  they  feed  their  young  on  half  digested  animals.  They 
retire  there  during  the  night,  and  utter  a  most  disagreeable 
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cry,  resembling  the  croaking  of  a  reptile.  When  it  is  at- 
tempted to  surprise  them  on  their  eggs,  they  dart  into  the 
eyes  of  the  hunter,  an  oil,  of  which  their  stomach  is  full. 
Observers,  not  aware  of  this  fact,  have  frequently  lost  their 
lives  by  it,  falling  into  the  sea,  or  down  precipices. 

Though  the  petrels  have  very  long  wings,  their  flight  is 
not  remarkably  lofty.  It  is  on  the  high  seas  that  they 
are  most  usually  to  be  met ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that 
individuals,  driven  perhaps  by  some  gust  of  wind,  or  having 
lost  their  way,  appear  upon  fresh  waters. 

It  appears  from  the  observations  made  by  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard,  during  the  voyage  of  Captain  Freycinet,  that  the 
mere  presence  of  the  petrels  is  no  certain  sign  of  the  proximity 
of  land.  The  same  gentlemen  remark,  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  shooting  them,  as  they  do  not,  in  general,  sur- 
round vessels,  except  when  the  winds  are  high,  and  the  sea  is 
agitated,  and  that  they  cannot  be  sought  out  without  compro- 
mising the  lives  of  those  who  would  hazard  the  attempt :  a 
complete  description,  therefore,  of  the  numerous  species  of 
which  this  genus  is  composed,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected. 

Of  the  Giant  Petrels^  Captain  Ome,  of  the  American  ser- 
vice, says,  that  in  spring  they  come  in  great  flocks  to  the 
Malouine  Islands,  where  they  lay  such  quantities  of  eggs,  on 
the  strand,  that  canoes  may  be  loaded  with  them.  Another 
American  captain  tells  us,  that  they  observe  much  order  in 
the  general  arrangement  of  their  eggs ;  and,  living  at  this  time 
in  a  sort  of  republic,  they  exercise,  by  turns,  a  sort  of  sur- 
veillance over  the  species  of  temporary  establishment  which 
they  form.  This  extraordinary  fact,  however,  is  not  noticed 
by  Captain  Ome. 

The  small  species  which  M.  Cuvier  places  after  his  first 
subdivision  of  the  petrels  (see  text),  are  said  by  M.  Tem- 
minck  to  be  semi-nocturnal ;  that  by  day  they  habitually  con- 
ceal themselves  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  and  hunt  only  by  twi- 
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light.     These  facts  could  <mly  have  been  obe^Ted  on  sueh 
individuals  as  sojourn  on  the  European  coasts;,  but  they 
agree  very  little  with  the  accounts  of  navigators,  who  have 
seen  them,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  on  remote  seas.    The 
flight  of  these  birds  is  so  rapid,  that  the  eye  follows  them  with 
difficulty.     When  the  sky  is  overcast,  they  approach  vesseb, 
and  in  tempests,  take  refuge  on  the  poop.     It  is  a  ooDuncm 
prejudice  of  sailors,  that  their  presence,  at  any  time,  denotes 
a  coming  storm;   but  this  is  denied  by  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard.     Still,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  extent  of  thdr 
wings,  so  favourable  for  flight  in  serene  weather,  is  much 
a£;ainst  them  when  the  wind  is  violent,  of  which  they  then 
become  the  sport,  and  often   the  victims.      It    is    natural 
enough,  therefore,  when  they  perceive  the  first  approaches  of 
the  tempest,  that  they  should  endeavour  to  anticipate  it,  and 
seek  for  refuge.     When  they  cannot  have  recourse,  in  such 
cases,  to  vessels,  they  will  shelter  themselves  in  the  deep 
hollows  between  two  swelling  waves,  and  remain  there  some 
instants,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  rolling  of  the  sea.     They 
run  in  those  moveable  furrows  of  the  ocean,  as  larks  do  in 
those  of  the  fields,  and,  balanced  on  their  wings,  they  skim 
the  surface  of  the  water,  striking  it  rapidly  with  their  feet. 
One  species,  the  Stormy  Petrel^  is  familiar  to  sailors,  under 
the  name  of  Mother  Gary's  Chicken. 

We  must  pass  over  the  divisions  Puffinos,  Halodroma, 
and  Pachyptila,  whose  habits  and  manners  are  the  same  as 
we  have  just  described,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  Alba* 

TBOSSES. 

These  birds,  whose  habitual  dwelling  is  the  Austral  Ocean, 
are  the  heaviest  of  all  the  tribe  of  the  palmipedes.  In  spile, 
however,  of  their  strength  and  their  trenchant  bill,  they  are 
by  no  means  warlike.  They  even  remain  on  the  defenave 
Against  some  of  the  gull  tribe,  which  harass  them,  and  attempt 
to  attack  them  under  the  belly.     To  get  rid  of  these  adver- 
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saries,  they  plunge  their  body  into  the  water.  Though  small, 
marine  animals,  mucilaginous  zoophytes,  and  fish  spawn  con- 
stitute their  principal  food,  they  will  also  swallow  very  large 
fishes.  They  are  indeed  so  voracious,  that  they  may  be 
caught  with  a  line  and  a  hook,  baited  in  the  rudest  manner 
with  a  piece  of  sheep^s  skin.  They  experience  some  diffi- 
culty in  rising  to  their  flight,  and  then  strike  the  water 
rapidly  with  their  feet,  and  clap  with  their  wings ;  but  after 
this  impulaon,  the  wings  remain  developed,  and  they  do 
nothing  but  balarice  themselves  alternately  from  right  to  left, 
shaving  the  surface  of  the  water  with  rapidity,  and  plunging 
in  their  heads  now  and  then  in  search  of  their  food  to  a  cer^ 
tain  depth.  Their  flight  is  never  elevated,  except  in  foul 
weather ;  and  when  they  are  borne  alcHig  by  the  wind,  they 
proceed  to  very  great  distances  from  the  land,  and  repose 
and  sleep  upon  the  water.  Their  cry  has  some  analogy  with 
the  braying  of  an  ass. 

These  birds  inhabit  the  Austral  Seas,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  as  far  as  New  Holland ;  many  of  them  are  found 
between  the  islands  of  ice  in  those  seas,  from  the  50th  de- 
gree of  latitude,  as  far  as  the  solid  ice  by  which  they  are 
bounded,  under  the  65th  or  66th  degree.  They  also  appear 
in  large  flocks,  towards  the  end  of  June,  on  the  coasts  of 
Kamtschatka,  where  they  precede  the  bands  of  migratory 
fishes.  The  sea  of  Ochtok  and  Behring^s  Island  are  the  cli- 
mates where  they  are  most  abundant.  They  are  very  lean 
on  their  first  arrival  there ;  but  the  nutriment  which  they 
find  in  abundance  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  soon  causes  them 
to  recover  their  flesh,  during  the  six  weeks  which  they  pass 
there.  They  devour  fish  with  so  much  gluttony,  that  often 
one  half  of  the  body  remains  outside  of  their  bill,  until  the 
part  which  is  swallowed  being  dissolved  by  digestion,  leaves 
a  passage  for  the  rest.  They  are  often  gorged  to  that  degree 
as  to  be  unable  to  fly,  or  to  escape  the  boats  which  pursue 
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them ;  and  their  resource  is  then  to  throw  up,  with  great 
effort,  the  aliments  with  which  their  stomach  is  surcharged. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  the  albatross  constructs  its 
nest  of  clay  on  the  ground  on  the  coasts,  and  its  height  is 
about  three  feet.  The  female  lays  there  a  great  number  of 
eggs,  more  bulky  than  those  of  a  goose,  nearly  five  inches 
long,  and  white  with  black  spots  towards  the  thick  end ;  those 
eggs,  the  yolk  of  which  does  not  grow  hard  by  boiling,  are 
good  eating. 

The  flesh  of  the  albatross  is  hard  and  ill*flavoared.  Ma- 
riners, however,  contrive  to  render  it  eatable  when  they  are 
in  want  of  fresh  provisions,  by  taking  off  the  skin,  and  suffer- 
ing the  body  to  soak  in  salt  water  for  four  and  twenty  hours, 
then  boiling  it,  and  eating  it  with  some  piquant  sauce.  The 
Kamtscbatkadales,  who  also  never  eat  of  this  bird  except  in 
times  of  dearth,  make  several  articles  of  the  wing  bones. 

After  these  generalities,  the  species,  individually,  all  of 
which,  except  the  wandering  albatross,  are  sufficiently  doubt- 
ful, merit  no  farther  notice. 

The  genus  Larus,  of  which  our  author  has  made  three 
subdivisions,  we  shall  consider  here  generally  under  our  Eng- 
lish name  of  Gulls. 

The  head  of  these  birds  is  grass,  and  their  neck  is  short 
In  a  state  of  repose  they  have  a  melancholy  air,  their  neck 
sirnk  back,  and  their  port  ignoble.  Their  plumage  being 
dose  and  thick,  they  are  good  swimmers ;  but  they  are  almost 
continually  on  the  wing,  and  can  brave  the  wildest  tempest. 
Buffon  terms  these  clamorous  and  voracious  birds,  the  vul- 
tures of  the  sea,  for  they  feed  upon  carcasses  of  every  de- 
scription, which  are  either  floating  on  its  surface,  or  cast 
upon  its  shores.  They  swarm  upon  the  borders  of  the  sea, 
where  they  seek  fish,  either  fresh  or  corrupted,  flesh  in  the 
same  states,  wonns,  or  moUusca,  all  of  which  their  stomach 
is  capable  of  digesting.    Spread  throughout  the  entire  globe^ 
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they  cover  with  their  multitudes  the  flat  shores,  rocks,  and 
clifls,  causing  them  to  re-echo  with  their  clamours.  There 
are  even  some  species  which  frequent  the  fresh  waters,  and 
some  are  to  be  met  with  at  sea,  at  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues  distant  from  land.  D^Azara,  who  has  seen  them,  in 
innumerable  quantities,  near  the  sUughter  houses  of  Monte 
Video,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  even  in  the  squares,  where  they 
pick  up  the  oflal  of  the  shambles,  &c.,  and  sometimes  perch 
on  the  roofs,  tdls  us  that  they  proceed  considerably  to  the 
inland,  whither  they  are  attracted  by  dead  animals.  He  even 
adds,  that  in  plantations  they  will  place  themselves  upon  fig- 
trees  to  eat  of  the  fruit,  a  fact  but  little  in  accordance  with 
their  carnivorous  appetite.  They  are  also  observed  to  watch 
each  other,  and  if  one  of  them  seizes  any  morsel,  the  rest 
surround  and  stun  him  with  their  cries,  until  he  is  forced  to 
let  go  his  prey.  D^Azara  has  not  observed  that  they  attack 
each  other ;  but,  according  to  other  naturalists,  they  fight  with 
the  most  desperate  fury,  which  is  redoubled  at  the  sight  of 
blood,  and  he  who  is  wounded  becomes  a  victim  to  the 
voracity  of  the  rest. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  all  this  appears  little 
likely  to  take  place  among  cowardly  birds,  which,  moreover, 
are  very  badly  armed  for  similar  encounters.  As  the  gulls, 
which  are  infinitely  multiplied,  cannot  subsist  but  on  food 
which  is  presented  by  chance,  or  on  such  prey  as  they  can 
succeed  in  taking,  they  are  endued  with  the  faculty  of  sup- 
porting hunger  a  long  time.  M.  BaHlon  kept  one  which 
lived  nine  days  without  taking  any  nourishment ;  neverthe- 
less, the  want  of  food,  and  the  fear  of  failing  in  getting  it, 
must  keep  these  birds  in  a  perpetual  state  of  agitation.  They 
dart  with  such  violence  on  their  prey,  that  they  will  swallow 
both  bait  and  hook,  and  spit  themselves  on  the  point  placed 
by  the  fisher  under  the  fish  which  he  presents  to  them.  It 
is,  therefore,  very  natural  that  they  should  pursue  individuals 
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of  their  own  species,  in  whose  possession  they  see  aay  food, 
a  fact,  moreover,  of  which  we  are  constant  eye-witnesses  in 
other  species,  such  as  sparrows,  hens,  &c. ;  but  this  is 
widely  different  from  the. attacks  and  ccxnbats  of  ferocious 
animals. 

It  is  especially  during  hurricanes  that  the  gulls  are  ex- 
posed to  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  Mauduyt  has  made  some 
interesting  observations  on  them  at  Naples,  during  a  tempest 
The  gulls  which  dropped  some  time  on  the  water,  were  too 
light  to  be  submerged,  though  they  were  tossed  about  by  the 
waves.  Acoordkigly,  after  having  seemed  to  have  been  swal- 
lowed up,  they  soon  reappeared  upon  the  summit  of  the 
billows,  from  which  they  sprung  without  difficulty,  notwith- 
standing the  length  of  their  wings.  From  this  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  these,  and  birds  of  similar  conformation,  whidi 
migrate  to  such  considerable  distances,  rest  themselves  when 
they  have  need  on  the  bosom  oi  the  sea,  from  whose  surface, 
however  furrowed,  they  can  always  rise  without  difficulty. 

Gulls  have  been  found  by  navigators  in  all  latitudes ;  they 
are,  however,  both  more  numerous  and  larger  in  the  northern 
regions,  where  the  carcasses  of  large  fishes  and  cetacea  pre- 
sent them  with  more  abundant  food,  and  it  is  on  the  desert 
islands  of  the  two  polar  zones,  where  they  are  undisturbed, 
that  they  prefer  to  nestle.  They  deposit  their  eggs  either  in 
a  hole  upon  the  sand,  or  in  the  crevices  of  rocks ;  but  in  less 
deserted  countries  the  smaller  species  seek  the  borders  of 
waters,  or  of  the  sea,  which  are  covered  with  plants.  The 
number  of  their  eggs  is  not  always  the  same,— sometimes 
two,  sometimes  four  ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  constitute  good 
eating.  The  flesh  of  gulls  is  hard,  coriaceous,  and  ill-tasted; 
and  the  people  whom  necessity  obliges  to  make  use  of  it, 
hang  up  the  body  by  the  feet  &r  scxne  time,  that  the  oil  may 
run  out. 

The  birds  of  the  next  genus.  Sterna,  or  Terns,  have 
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been  also  called  Sea  SwaUowa,  from  the  resemblance  of  their 
forked  tail,  long  wings,  and  their  constant  habit  of  shaving 
the  surface  €f  the  water  in  all  directions,  in  pursuit  of  small 
fish.  But  the  term  is  exceedingly  objectionable,  as  tending 
to  the  inter-confusion  of  birds  of  such  different  orders,  and 
such  essential  differences  of  conformation  and  habits. 

The  terns  are  continually  on  the  wing,  and,  though  web- 
footed,  are  not  seen  to  swim ;  they  rest  but  seldom,  and  only 
on  the  land ;  their  food  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  small 
fish  and  mollusca,  which  they  seize  upon  the  surfece  of  the 
water;  but  they  also  catch  aerial  insects.  In  flying  they 
send  f<Hth  sharp  and  piercing  cries,  especially  during  nest- 
ling time.  In  calm  weather  they  sometimes  rise  very  high, 
and  are  often  seen  to  come  plump  down.  The  young  differ 
from  the  adult  and  aged,  only  before  the  moulting,  which  is 
double  in  the  known  species,  and  there  is  no  external  diffe- 
rence between  the  two  sexes.  The  females  deposit  their  eggs, 
usually  two  or  three  in  number,  in  a  cavity,  and  these  nests 
are  sometimes  so  close,  that  the  sitting  birds  touch  each 
other. 

Terns  are  found  in  both  continents,  from  the  seas,  lakes, 
and  rivers  of  the  north,  as  far  as  the  vast  coasts  of  the  Austral 
Ocean,  and  in  almost  all  the  intermediate  climates*  In 
Otaheite  they  rest  upon  the  bushes,  and  Forster,  in  a  walk 
before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  has  caught  many  of  them  that 
were  sleeping  along  the  pathways.  The  species  are  nume- 
rous ;  but  to  dwell  upon  them  in  detail,  as  to  habits,  &c., 
would  involve  nothing  but  tiresome  repetition. 

The  Black-naped  Tern,  Sterna  Melanauchen,  has  been 
lately  described  by  M.  Temminck,  and  is  figured  in  his 
splendid  work  on  birds. 

Our  figure  of  the  Bearded  Tern  is  from  a  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum,  brought  from  Peru  by  Captain  Lord  Byron. 
And  the  Black-crested  Tern  is  from  a  specimen  lately  in  Mr. 
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BuUock^s  Museum.  The  crest,  which  is  very  ample,  and 
the  legs  are  black ;  the  rest  of  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and 
all  beneath,  are  white ;  the  mantle,  wings,  and  tail  are  slate- 
coloured,  slightly  tinted  with  brown ;  but  the  long  lateral 
tail-feathers  are  white.  This  bird  has  been  described  by  M. 
Lichtenstein,  under  the  name  of  Sterna  BergH. 

The  Rhykchops  (Skimmer,  Lath.)  are  birds  which  fre- 
quent the  coasts  of  America,  from  Carolina  to  Ouiana.  They 
live  on  small  fish,  which  they  catdi  in  the  shallow  parts  of 
the  sea.  They  appear  in  flocks,  and  are  perpetually  on  the 
wing.    They  nestle  on  the  cliffs. 

In  the  family  of  Totipalmat^e,  the  first  genus  is  the  ode- 
brated  Pelican.  The  general  facts  on  which  alone  we  shall 
dwell  here,  must  be  considered  as  derived  from  observatioQ 
on  the  ordinary  species.  *<  This  bird,^^  saysBufibn,  ^<  would 
be  the  largest  of  water-birds,  were  not  the  body  of  the  alba- 
tross more  thick,  and  the  legs  of  the  flamingo  so  much  longer. 
Its  neck-pouch  is  capable  of  containing  twenty  pints,  or  more, 
of  water,  which  caused  it  to  be  called  by  the  Egyptians  Rivtr 
Camelj  and  it  swallows  into  this  sac,  in  a  single  fishing,  as 
much  fish  as  would  serve  for  the  repast  of  six  men.'*^  It 
must  appear  surprising,  that  a  bird  of  such  vast  dimensioos 
(it  is  sometimes  six  feet  long,  from  point  of  bill  to  end  of 
tail,  and  twelve  feet  from  wing-tip  to  wing-tip),  should  be 
able  to  fly  with  as  much  facility  as  it  swims ;  but  its  entire 
skeleton  does  not  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  its  bones 
are  so  slight  that  they  are  even  transparent.  Moreover,  a 
fact,  observed  by  Lory,  on  the  communication  of  air  even  into 
the  bones  and  the  tubes  of  the  feathers  in  birds,  has  been 
verified,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  on  the  pelicans,  by  Meiy, 
who  has  proved  the  immense  quantity  of  air  contained  under 
their  skin,  and  in  the  cellular  tissue.  This  evidently  contri- 
butes to  augment  the  volume  of  the  bcxly  without  increasing 
the  weight,  and  to  render  the  action  of  flight  more  easy. 
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The  pelican,  which  occasionally  rises  to  a  very  great  eleva- 
tion, at  other  moments  only  shaves  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
or  t)alanoes  itself  at  a  moderate  height,  from  which  it  may 
dart  upon  its  prey.  By  striking  the  water  with  its  wings,  it 
makes  it  bubble  up,  and  so  astounds  the  fish  as  to  leave  it 
incapable  of  flight.  When  the  pelicans  are  in  flocks,  they 
act  in  concert,  and  forming  a  great  circle,  which  they  diminish 
by  degrees,  they  thus  enclose  the  fish.  When  the  concentra- 
tion seems  sufficient,  all,  at  a  certain  signal,  strike  the  water 
at  the  same  moment,  and  by  favour  of  this  disorder,  all 
plump  in  and  seize  their  prey,  which  they  then  go  to  devour 
at  their  ease. 

After  fishing  in  this  manner,  when  their  pouch  is  full 
they  retire  to  the  points  of  rocks,  where  they  digest  in 
repose,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  drowsiness  until  night.  This 
pouch,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  external  crop, 
has  not  the  digestive  heat  of  that  of  other  birds,  and  the  fish 
in  it  therefore  remain  fresh.  To  disgorge  it  to  their  young, 
these  birds  have  occasion  only  to  press  the  pouch  on  their 
breast.  It  is,  in  all  probability,  this  very  simple  operation, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  tale,  that  the  pelican  opens  its 
bosom  to  feed  its  young  with  its  own  proper  substance. 

The  pouch  is  composed  of  two  skins,  the  internal  of  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  membrane  of  the  oesophagus,  and  the 
external  is  but  a  prolongation  of  the  skin  of  the  neck.  The 
wrinkles  which  are  formed  by  the  folds  of  the  latter,  serve  to 
draw  back  the  pouch  when  it  becomes  flaccid.  That  the  bird 
may  not  be  suffocated  when  it  opens  this  sac  entirely  to  the 
water,  the  windpipe  then  quits  the  vertebras  of  the  neck, 
comes  forward,  and  attaching  itself  under  this  pouch,  causes 
there  a  very  sensible  inflation.  Two  ring-formed  muscles, 
which  at  the  same  time  close  the  oesophagus,  prevent  the 
water  from  penetrating  there. 

The  pelican  fishes  in  fresh  water  as  often  as  in  the  sea, 
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and  is  therefore  sometimes  found  in  the  interior.  But  these 
birds  are  somewhat  rare  in  European  cabinets,  and  in  the  old 
continent;  they  appertain  more  to  warm  than  ccdd  climates ; 
they  are  very  commoa  in  Africa,  aa  the  borders  of  the  SaHs 
gal  and  the  Gkimbia,  where  the  negroes  call  them  Pokho,  on 
the  coasts  of  Angola,  of  Sierra  Leone,  of  Ouinea,  at  Mada- 
gascar, Siam,  and  China,  in  the  Sunda,  Philippuie,  and 
Manilla  islands.  They  have  also  heea  met  with  in  America, 
from  the  Antilles,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  Bay  of 
Campeaohy,  as  far  as  Louisiana  and  Hudson^s  Bay,  also  m  the 
southern  parts  of  Australia. 

The  individuals  which  are  reared  in  captivity  eat  rats  and 
other  small  mammifera,  and  they  snap  up  and  eat  apart  the 
pieces  which  are  thrown  to  them.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  pos- 
sible to  employ  these  birds  in  fishing,  as  the  Chinese  do 
the  corvorant ;  and,  in  fact,  P^re  Labat  informs  us  that  the 
savages  of  the  Western  Islands  have  succeeded  in  dmng  this. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  bones  of  the  pelican 
are  extremely  slight ;  and  doubtless  it  is  to  the  nature  of 
these  solid  parts,  whose  ossification  is  very  tardy,  that  the 
bird  owes  its  very  protracted  existence.  It  has  even  been 
remarked,  that  in  captivity  it  lives  longer  than  other  birds. 
Turner  mentions  a  tame  individual  that  lived  fifty  years. 

A  singularity,  which  the  pelican  partakes  in  common  with 
many  palmated  birds,  is  that  of  perching  on  trees ;  but  it 
does  not  nestle  there,  but  constructs  on  the  ground  a  nest  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  furnished  internally  with  soft 
plants,  in  which  the  female  lays  two,  three,  or  four  yfiate 
eggs,  pretty  like  those  of  the  swan,  and  oi  equal  size  at 
both  ends. 

The  flesh  of  the  pelican  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  as 
unclean,  a  prohibition  almost  unnecessary,  from  its  ill  taste 
and  marshy  odoiu:.  It  may,  however,  be  used  for  its  oil, 
and  has  been  in  request  in  America  for  that  reason.     The 
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pouches  of  these  birds  have  also  been  used  to  hold  tobacco ; 
and  this  skin,  when  dressed,  becomes,  it  is  said,  as  watt  as 
that  of  a  lamb.  Shot  pouches,  sailors^  caps,  be.  are  also 
made  of  it,  and  the  fishermen  of  the  Nile  make  vessels  of  it 
to  empty  their  boats  of  the  water,  preserving  the  bones  of 
the  jaw. 

It  is  said  that  the  pelican  of  Europe  is  not  subject  to  a 
double  moulting ;  the  young,  however,  differ  much  from  the 
old,  and  do  not  assume  the  plumage  of  the  adult  for  many 
years.     There  is  scarcely  any  difference  between  the  sexes. 

The  CoRvoRANTs  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
are  equally  good  divars  and  swimmers.  When  they  swim, 
they  frequently  have  the  head  alone  out  of  the  water ;  and 
in  diving,  they  pursue  with  the  most  astonishing  swiffaness  the 
prey  which  they  have  perceived,  and  which  seldom  succeeds  in 
escaping  them.  When  they  have  taken  it  they  return  to  the 
surface,  and  to  swallow  it  the  more  easily,  they  throw  it  into 
the  air,  and  receive  the  head,  so  that  the  fins  may  incline  in 
the  passage  of  the  gullet,  while  the  membranous  skin  in- 
clines so  as  to  let  pass  the  entire  body  of  the  fish,  which  is 
often  very  large,  in  proportion  to  the  neck  of  the  bird.  In 
many  places,  but  more  especially  in  China,  corvorants  have 
been  employed  in  fishing,  a  ring  bebg  put  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  to  prevent  them  from  swallowing  the  fish,  which 
they  are  taught  to  bring  back  to  their  master. 

They  usually  inhabit  the  borders  of  the  sea  and  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  and  feed  on  various  kinds  of  fish.  When  their 
appetite  is  sated,  they  perch  on  trees,  like  other  birds  of 
similar  palmation.    They  have  a  double  moulting. 

The  Common  Corvorant  is  frequent  in  England,  France, 
and  Holland,  but  more  rare  in  Oermany  and  the  south.  Ac- 
cording to  its  localities,  it  nestles  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  on 
trees,  or  in  reeds,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  of  a  pale  green. 
These  eggs  are  as  ill-tasted  as  the  flesh,  which  is  very  bad. 
These  birds  usually  inhabit  the  sea  coast ;  but  when  they 
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come  near  ponds  or  lakes,  they  commit  terriUe  devastatioD 
among  the  fish,  from  their  address  and  voracity. 

The  Fkigates  fly  with  uncommon  rapidity,  and  with  so 
much  force  and  permanence  that  they  can  proceed  more  than 
four  hundred  leagues  from  any  land,  brave  the  tempests  by 
shooting  above  their  sphere,  and  remain  balanced  in  the  air 
until  they  can  alight  upon  some  pointed  rock  or  wooded 
islet,  where  alone  they  can  rest,  for  the  length  of  thdr  wings 
would  prevent  them  from  rising  either  from  the  waves  or  the 
ground.     Their  sight  must  also  be  remarkably  piercing,  to 
enable  them  to  discover,  at  such  distances  as  quite  escaipe  our 
vision,  the  places  where  pass  the  columns  of  flying-fish,  oo 
which  they  prey.     From  such  distances,  however,  they  dart 
upon  them  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow ;  and  when  they 
find  themselves  dose  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  have 
the  power  of  stopping  and  changing  the  direction  of  thdr 
motions  so  as  to  shave  along  and  catch  these  fish  with  their 
bills,  or  with  their  talons,  or  both  together.     Instead  of  prt- 
cipitating  their  head  foremost,  like  birds  which   have  the 
faculty  of  diving,  the  frigate  holds  its  neck  and  feet  in  a 
horizontal  direction ;  striking  the  upper  column  of  air  with 
its  wings,  then  raising,  and  fixing  them  <Mie  against  the  other 
above  its  back,  it  darts  on  its  prey  with  such  address  and 
velocity,  that  it  rarely  escapes.     Thus  the  flying-fiah,  which 
betakes  itself  to  the  air  to  esci^  from  its  pursuers  in  the 
water,  finds  an  equal  death  in  the  dement  in  which  it  sedis 
for  safety. 

It  is  only  in  the  inter-tropical  seas  of  both  worlds,  or  a 
little  beyond  them,  that  the  frigates  are  to  be  found.  There 
they  unite  to  their  own  captures,  those  of  the  birds  named 
boobies,  which  they  force,  by  striking  them  with  their  wings, 
or  pecking  them  with  thdr  bill,  to  drop  their  booty,  whidi  the 
others  seize  as  it  falls.  They  have  so  much  confidence  in 
their  arms,  that  they  will  even  brave  man  himself.  Viaoount 
de  Querhoent  relates,  that  one  of  them  approached  so  near 
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him,  while  he  held  a  fish  in  his  hand,  that  he  knocked  it 
down  with  a  blow  of  a  cane ;  and  that  some  others  were  fly- 
ing within  a  few  feet  of  a  cauldron  where  fish  was  cooking, 
though  some  of  the  crew  were  around  it.  Nevertheless,  these 
daring  birds  will  allow  themselves  to  be  knocked  down,  as 
easily  as  the  boobies,  if  surprised  in  a  place  where  they  have 
not  the  power  of  extending  their  wings. 

The  frigates  place  their  nest  on  trees,  in  solitary  places 
near  the  sea.  The  eggs  are  one  or  two,  white,  tinted  with 
flesh-colour,  and  with  small  crimson  spots. 

The  birds  of  the  division  Svla,  in  English  appropriately 
termed  Boobies,  are  in  French  called  Foux,  a  term  by  no 
means  expressive  of  the  moral  qualities  of  these  indolent 
beings,  which  exhibit  more  of  stupidity  and  imbecility  than  of 
madness.  However,  if  these  birds  shew  the  most  incredible 
apathy  to  the  most  imminent  dangers,  and  if  this  kind  of 
self-abandonment  has  caused  a  doubt  whether  they  even  pos- 
sessed the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  may  there  not  be  other 
considerations,  by  which  we  may  explain,  to  a  certain  extent, 
how  they  sufler  themselves  to  be  killed  by  blows  of  sticks, 
on  coasts  and  islands  where  they  seldom  can  have  occasion  to 
behold  man,  or  suspect  him  to  be  their  most  dangerous  enemy, 
and  how  they  sufler  themselves  to  be  taken  on  the  sail-yards 
of  vessels,  which  they  encounter  at  sea?  In  the  first  case, 
sufficient  attention  is  not,  perhaps,  paid  to  the  difficulty  they 
find  in  rising  to  flight,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  their 
wings  and  the  shortness  of  their  legs  ;  and,  in  the  second,  to 
the  very  natural  ignorance  of  the  danger  which  they  incur, 
on  those  vessels,  the  meeting  with  which  is  but  transitory  and 
casual.  As  to  the  circumstance,  which  we  alluded  to  in  our 
account  of  the  frigate,  relative  to  the  facility  with  which  they 
render  up  their  prey  to  the  latter  birds,  for  which  they  seem 
to  be  intended  as  the  purveyors,  this  is  no  more  than  what 
happens  to  many  other  species,  and  even  in  the  family  of  the 
raptores,  as  we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe.  More- 
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over,  when  the  frigate,  a  witness  of  the  capture  which  the^ 
hare  made  of  fishes  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
rushes  upon  them  with  more  rapid  flight,  and  attacks  them 
with  redoubled  blows  of  its  powerful  wings  and  vigorous 
beak,  their  cries  sufficiently  testify  the  pain  and  reluctance 
with  which  they  are  forced  to  yield  up  their  booty  to  this 
superior  robber.  Besides,  many  mariners  speak  of  the  long 
resistance  which  often  precedes  the  inevitable  issue  of  such  an 
unequal  combat.  Gatesby,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  when  the 
frigate  precipitates  itself  upon  the  booby,  the  latter  plunges 
under  water  to  escape  it,  and  that  on  its  rising  again  the 
other  renews  the  attack,  until  its  victim  is  exhausted ;  but 
little  credit,  however,  can  be  attached  to  this  story,  whoi  it  u 
remembered  that  the  bird  of  which  we  write  swims  but  sel- 
dotii,  and  has  neither  the  habit,  nor,  in  all  probability,  the 
faculty  of  diving. 

These  birds  have  been  met  with  in  every  sea,  and  in  erery 
quarter  of  the  globe.     They  fly  with  the  neck  extended,  the 
tail  spread  out,  and  the  wings  almost  motionless.     Their  cry 
participates  of  those  of  the  goose  and  raven.     When  thej 
perceive  fishes  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  dart  from 
above,  to  seize  them.     They  remove  much  less  finom  land 
than  the  frigates ;  and  it  is  generklly  thought  that  they  retire 
to  desert  isles^  and  rocks  covered  with  a  little  earth,  to  pass 
the  night.    Nevertheless,  according  to  the  testimony  of  many 
navigators,  no  positive  conclusion  conceriiitig  the  proximity  of 
land  can  be  drawn  from  their  presence.    M.  Yieillot,  in  bis 
voyages  to  America,  having  observed,  that  the  boobies,  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  were  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  latitudes 
as  at  the  close  of  day^  concludes  that  they  could  not  possibly 
have  rested  on  land,  and  returned  in  the  interval  from  one 
twilight  to  another,  and  is  of  opinion  that  they  remain  on  the 
sea  during  the  night,  at  which  time  he  has  often  heard  their 
cries. 

In  many  countries  these  birds  perch  on  trees,  and,  accord- 
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ing  to  Dampier,  they  nestle  on  them  in  the  Isle  of  Aves. 
But  they  more  usually  breed  on  solitary  islands,  on  rocks, 
and  on  cliffs  which  border  the  sea.  They  lay  but  one  or  two 
^SS^9  equally  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  whose  surface  is 
rough  and  white.  Though  they  prefer,  for  nestling,  the 
islands  situated  between  the  tropics,  they  are  found  in  the 
Hebrides,  in  Scotland,  in  Norway,  and  as  far  as  Kamtschatka. 
But  they  only  remain  there  during  summer ;  when  winter 
approaches,  they  return  to  the  south  with  their  young.  These 
remain  a  very  long  time  covered  with  a  very  soft  and  white 
down. 

M.  Tenuninck  tells  us  that  the  skin  of  the  neck  is  not  ad- 
herent to  the  muscles,  but  that  it  holds  merely  to  the  body  by 
a  cellular  tissue,  very  loose,  that  is  to  say,  composed  of  some 
fibres,  placed  at  unequal  distances,  and  that  it  is  susceptible 
of  great  extension.  He  adds,  that  in  both  sexes,  the  carti- 
laginous trachea  has  its  tube  towards  the  glottis,  and  dilates 
in  the  form  of  a  tunnel,  as  in  the  corvorant ;  but  that  the 
larjrnx  is  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  tympani  form  mem- 
brane. 

The  Akhingas  (Plotvs),  Darter  of  Latham,  are  birds 
which  inhabit  the  most  southern  and  the  warmest  regions  of 
both  continents,  where  they  frequent  fresh  waters,  and  inun- 
dated savannahs.  Though  palmipedes,  they  perch  on  trees 
which  border  the  shore,  pass  the  night  there,  and  construct 
their  nest  on  the  most  elevated  branches.  But  it  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  they  dart  from  thence,  to  seize  on  their  pas- 
sage the  fishes  which  constitute  their  food.  This  habit,  very 
natural  to  a  bird  of  prey,  which  cannot  support  itself  in  the 
water,  is  not  likely  to  belong  to  one  that  is  an  excellent  swim- 
mer and  diver,  and  that  has  so  many  other  means  of  discover- 
ing fish,  of  pursuing,  and  obtaining  it  when  it  is  on  its  fa- 
vourite element.  Notwithstanding  the  sharp  form  of  the  bill 
of  the  plotfMf  it  if  not  probable  that  the  point  serves  it 
for  a  dart  to  pierce  its  prey,  which  it  seizes  between  the  man- 
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dibles.  If  the  fish  which  it  catches  is  small,  it  swallows  it 
entire,  without  leaving  the  water.  If  too  large,  it  carries  it 
on  a  rock,  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  divides  it  with  its  bill 
and  feet. 

When  the  anhingas  fly,  the  neck,  stretched  out,  forms  a 
horizontal  line  with  the  tail ;  but  when  they  are  at  rest,  its 
perpetual  oscillation  considerably  augments  its  resemblance  to 
a  snake.  Being  extremely  wild,  these  birds  are  but  sddom 
seen  on  land ;  and  when  they  swim,  their  head  is  almost  the 
only  part  which  is  out  of  the  water,  into  which  they  plunge 
altogether  on  the  slightest  appearamee  of  danger,  and  do  xnfA 
reappear,  but  at  considerable  distances.  Even  then,  they 
only  show  themselves  for  the  time  which  is  necessary  for 
respiration.  Such  is  their  cunning,  that  having  dived  at  the 
distance  of  an  hundred  paces  beyond  the  pursuer,  they 
emerge  to  respire  the  air  at  more  than  a  thousand  paces  be- 
hind him,  until  finding  some  reeds,  they  conceal  themselves 
there,  and  appear  no  more.  Their  skin  is  very  thick,  and  the 
flesh  oily  and  ill-flavoured. 

The  Plotus  AfMngay  according  to  Bartram,  live  in  small 
societies,  and  assemUe  on  the  dry  brandies  which  hang  over 
rivers.  When  surprised,  they  drop  into  the  water,  aa  if  dead, 
and  after  one  or  two  minutes^  they  reappear,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, showing  nothing  but  the  neck,  and  sometimea  the  end 
of  the  tail.  During  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  fly,  in  great 
numbers,  to  a  oonsideraUe  elevadon  in  the  air,  over  laJa»  and 
rivers. 

The  Ptf  AKTOM,  or  Tropic  Birds,  received  from  LuDMeus 
theibrmer  appdladon,  becauae,  from  their  habitaal  residence 
under  the  buraiag  zone,  boti&ded  by  the  tmpics,  they  seem 
attached  to  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  From  this  cliioMle  thev 
remove  but  little,  and  are  rarely  seen  beyond  the  Slst  pnraDd 
of  south  latitude.  Their  appearance,  accordingly,  indicates 
to  mariners  their  approaching  passage  und^  this  aone,  Jnxn 
whatever  side  they  may  arrive.     Still  they,  advance 
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maoy  hundreds  of  leagues.  These  birds  have  a  mode  of  fly- 
ing which  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  appear,  from  a 
sort  of  trembling,  to  be  extenuated  with  fatigue,  and  on  the 
point  of  falling.  They  drop  down  from  a  considerable  height, 
abandoning  themselves  to  their  weight,  and  seize  the  fish 
without  diving.  But  when  they  pursue  the  flying-fish, 
which  constitute  their  principal  aliment,  they  shave  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  When  they  perceive  a  vessel,  they  come 
to  reconnoitre  it,  hovering  above  its  head.  It  has  been 
reported,  that  if  a  red  flag  be  placed  upon  the  mast,  the  phae- 
tons will  approach  and  peck  at  it ;  but  the  mariners  of  the 
Uranie,  under  Captain  Freycinet,  tried  this  experiment  to  no 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  at  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  these 
birds  were  attracted  on  the  strand,  merely  by  waving  a  hmd- 
kerchief  of  this  colour. 

The  tropic-birds,  like  the  corvorants,  perch  on  the  highest 
trees ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  when  they  are  at  a  very  con- 
siderable  distance  from  all  land,  they  are  enabled,  by  means 
of  their  completely  palmated  feet,  to  repose  upon  the  sea. 
They  make  their  nests  in  the  holes  of  predpitcms  rocks,  or  in 
the  hollows  of  trees.  The  young,  yet  in  the  nest,  gathered  up 
in  a  baU,  and  covered  with  a  down  of  the  most  brilUant  while, 
have  a  resemblance  to  powder  pufla. 

Of  the  long  tail  feathers,  (sometimes  tweaty-foor  inches,) 
the  Otaheitans  make  pluinea  for  their  wavrion ;  and  the 
Caribs  used  to  pass  them  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose, 
to  render  tbemselvea  move  handsome,  or  more  terriUe. 

Of  the  family  of  LAHELLimoaTRSs,  the  first  is  the  wett- 
known  genus  Aitas,  which  we  shall  oonsMor  in  its  aub- 
divisiooa. 

The  SwAVS,  whose  domain  is  the  waters,  and  of  whidi  th^ 
constitute  the  finest  ornament,  live  on  rivers,  ponds,  and  kkea. 
Grains,  roots,  and  the  diferant  ptfta  of  aquatic  jdaois,  eon- 
stitute  then:  principal  nourishment.    Accordingly,  the  coecum, 
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and  eved  the  other  intestines,  are  very  long.  The  indentft- 
tions  of  their  bill,  in  all  probability,  serve  to  cut  these  sub- 
stances, and  at  the  same  time  to  cause  an  ejection  of  the 
water  taken  in  with  them.  They  also  eat  frogs,  leeches,  and, 
many  naturalists  add,  fishes ;  but  this  point  is  contested  by 
others. 

These  birdb  are  monogamous.  They  nestle  on  the  ground, 
at  the  edges  of  waters,  and  the  young  quit  the  nest,  swim,  and 
eat  immediately  when  they  are  bom.  The  swans,  which 
swim  with  such  facility  that  a  man  walking  rapidly  on  the 
shore  can  scarcely  follow  them,  also  fly  with  much  force  and 
lightness,  and  can  undertake  long  voyages.  The  motion  of 
their  wings  produces  a  sonorous  and  harmonious  sound,  which 
is  heard  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  to  which  Sonnini  is 
inclined  to  attribute  the  ancient  fable  respecting  their  song. 
Their  social  character  induces  them  to  live  in  the  company  of 
their  fellowis,  and,  both  on  the  water  and  in  the  air,  they  are 
always  seen  in  flocks. 

The  palmipedes,  in  general,  are  accustomed  to  polish  their 
feathers,  to  render  them  impermeable  to  water;  but  the 
swans  make  a  most  assiduous  toilet,  from  which  nothing  is 
capable  of  turning  their  attention,  except  the  maternal  cares 
of  the  female,  when  she  is  hatching.  It  has  been  asserted^ 
that  the  mode  in  which  the  swans  comport  themselves  on  the 
water,  is  indicative  of  the  changes  of  temperature;  that 
when  they  plunge  one  half  of  their  body  in  the  water,  it  is  a 
sign  of  fine  weather,  and  a  contrary  sign  when  they  make  the 
water  splash  around  them  and  fall  like  a  little  mist. 

The  life  of  the  swan  appears  to  extend  beyond  a  century. 
This  longevity  seems  a  natural  sequel  to  the  length  of  the 
incubation,  and  the  time  which  elapses  before  they  acquire 
theilr  full  development.  Their  flesh  is  Mack  and  hard,  and 
the  ancients  doubtless  made  use  of  it  in  their  feasts,  only  for 
.the  purposes  >)f  ostentation.    Their  down,  of  such  exquiate 
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finenese,  has  been  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  too 
well  known  to  need  any  thing  but  a  mere  allusion. 

The  common  swan,  Cygntis  Olar^  Mute  Swan^  Lath.,  in 
its  wild  state,  according  to  M.  Temminck,  inhabits  the  great 
inland  seas  or  lakes,  especially  towards  the  eastern  parts  of 
Europe ;  but  it  has  become  domestic  in  the  great  majority  of 
countries.  It  was,  formerly,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
M.  Dumont,  more  plentiful  in  France  than  it  is  at  present* 
It  is  abundant  enough  in  Holland,  and  in  Prussia.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  observe  the  frequency  of  these  birds  in  our  own 
country,  where  they  embellish  the  estate  of  almost  every 
nobleman  and  gentleman.  Protected  on  the  Thames,  as 
royal  property,  they  form  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  that 
noble  river. 

The  general  and  voluntary  domestication  of  the  swans,  is 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  regard  in  which  they  are  held,  and 
the  genaral  avoidance  of  all  attempts  to  restrain  them  in  cap- 
tivity. The  few  that  are  shut  up  in  yards,  &c«,  are  melan- 
choly, and  make  continual  efforts  to  escape  from  their  im- 
prisonment ;  and  escape  they  will,  at  such  times  as  they  hap- 
pen to  hear  any  wild  swans,  unless  care  be  taken  to  clip  their 
wings  at  every  moulting.  The  strength  of  the  swan  is  equal 
to  its  grace,  and  among  the  fiercest  of  the  feathered  tribes, 
it  has  no  enemy  but  the  eagle.  Even  this  king  pf  birds  it 
can  frequently  repel  with  reiterated  strokes  of  its  vigorous 
wing,  and  it  often  comes  off  victorious  from  a  combat,  which 
it  did  not  provoke,  but  from  which  it  disdains  to  fly.  It  is 
even  said  that  the  stroke  of  its  wing  is  violent  enou^  to 
break  the  leg  of  a  man. 

It  may  seem  singular  that  these  birds,  whose  usual  habits 
are  those  of  peace,  should  sometimes  employ  their  courage 
against  their  own  i^iecies.  But  with  the  swan,  as  with  most 
other  animals,  not  forgetting  the  rational  lord  of  the  creation, 
the  fiercest  passions  originate  from  the  most  delightful.    The 
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rival  males,  in  this  species,  fight  with  the  utmost  desperalioD, 
and  each  tries  to  suffocate  the  other,  bj  holding  his  head 
under  water.  These  duels,  which  sometimes  last  entire  dxj^ 
frequently  terminate  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  champions. 

The  swans,  which  form  their  nests  on  the  least  frequented 
banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  lay  from  seven  to  eight  ^^b,  of  an 
oblong  fonn,  and  a  dear  greenish  grey.  The  incubation  laite 
about  six  weeks.  The  mother  sits  upon  the  eggs,  and  when 
she  quits  them  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  nature,  she  coven 
them  with  feathers,  and  with  rushes.  During  all  this  time 
the  male  remains  constantly  near  the  female,  and  is  continually 
ready  to  d^end  her  against  every  assailant.  In  ihefie  cireum- 
stances  he  even  becomes  dangerous ;  and,  according  to  Lewin, 
has  been  known  to  throw  down  young  persons  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  male  and  female  oontinoe 
for  some  time  their  protection  to  their  offspring,  and  when 
the  latter  swim,  the  female  appears  at  the  head,  and  the  male 
brings  up  the  rear. 

The  WhUiling  Swan^  Lath.,  (Anas  Cygnusj)  is  a  wild 
species.  These  wild  swans  inhabit  the  northern  regions  of 
the  two  continents,  nestle  there,  and  never  quit  them  until 
forced  by  the  rigoiur  of  the  cold.  They  then  pass  into  Scot- 
land, Holland,  North  of  France,  &c.  They  even  sometimes 
proceed  into  the  interior,  in  very  cold  winters. 

The  flight  of  these  birds  is  generally  very  devated.  Flocks 
have  been  observed  composed  of  young  and  old,  the  fonner 
occupying  the  centre,  with  the  male  at  the  head,  at  some  dis* 
tance^  and  the  female  closing  the  rear. 

It  is  to  this  spedes  that  the  ancients  attributed  so  mdo- 
dious  a  voice ;  but  this  opinion,  however  accredited,  was  not 
universal.  It  was  contested  by  Ludan,  Pliny,  and  dian; 
and  even  Virgil  speaks  only  of  the  disagieeabfe  cries  of  die 
swan.  Some  modems  have,  notwithstanding,  adopted  ifae 
popular  notion  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject,  and,  even  in 
contradiction  to  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  have  endeavoured 
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to  penuade  themselves  of  its  truth.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
trouble  our  readers  with  any  details  of  their  arguments  and 
experiments,  and  quite  sufficient  to  observe,  from  all  credit- 
able evidence,  that  the  opinion  is  utterly  unfounded.  Nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  bdieve  what  we  wish  to  believe,  and, 
therefcnre,  it  waa  not  difficult  for  a  superstitious  zealot  of  an- 
tiquity to  fancy  he  had  discovered  a  regular  gamut,  in  the 
dissonant  cries  of  the  wild  swan.  There  is,  however,  a  pecu- 
liar oonfommtion  of  the  trachea,  in  this  species,  to  which  the 
produetioAof  such  cries  must  be  attributed. 

The  comparative  modem  discovery  of  the  Black  Swan 
aeems  to  lead  to  the  conclusbn  that  the  Cygnus  Niger  of 
antiquity  was  not  altogether  a  fabulous  creature.  If,  how- 
ever, the  aneients  had  any  real  knowledge  of  it,  it  is  clear  the 
species  must  have  changed  its  habitat,  for  it  is  now  indigenous 
in  New  Holland  only. 

Our  figure  of  the  Black  Necked  Stvan,  mentioned  by 
Molina,  and  subsequently  by  Azara,  as  proper  to  South 
America,  is  froAra  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  New  York, 
drawn  by  Major  Hamilton  Smith. 

The  SpuT-^inged  Swan,  or  Gambian  Goosey  is  interme- 
diate in  siaee  between  the  wild  swan  and  common  goose.  It 
is,  however,  most  remarkable  for  the  large  red  protuberance 
on  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  for  the  two  obtuse  spurs  with 
which  the  wing  is  armed,  the  dark  part  of  the  plumage  of 
this  bird  are  purpled  Mack.  It  is  found  in  Gambia  and 
Sen^jal. 

As  for  the  Geese,  in  general,  they  live  in  meadows  and 
marshes,  feedmg  on  aquatic  plants  and  grains.  They  are 
polygamous,  nestle  on  the  ground,  and  the  young,  which 
walk  asaoon  as  they  are  bom,  feed  of  their  own  accord.  The 
geese  do  not  swim  much,  and  never  dive.  The  moulting  is 
double  ir  tiie  majority  of  species.    The'  natural  cry  of  the 
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goose  is  sonorous,  and,  Uke  that  of  the  crane,  has  been  a  £r«^ 
quent  source  of  comparison  with  the  andent  poets. 

The  flight  of  wild  geese  takes  place  without  noise,  and  die 
order  in  which  it  is  performed,  presupposes  no  small  d^ree  of 
combination  and  inteHigence.    It  is  an  arrangement  the  most 
favourable  for  each  individual  to  follow  initsplace  and  preserve 
its  proper  rank,  and  for  the  entire  flock  to  cut  the  air  with 
t^e  smallest  degree  of  fatigue.    They  place  themsdves  in  two 
oblique  lines,  forming  an  angle,  or  in  a  single  line  when  the 
troop  is  not  very  numerous.    He  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
angle,  cuts  the  air  first,  retires  to  the  last  rank  to  repose  him- 
self when  fatigued,  and  the  others  take  his  place  in  their 
turns.    There  are  certain  points,  bo  to  speak,  from  whidi  the 
grand  armies  of  these  birds  divide,  to  spread  themselves 
through  diffSurent  countries ;  such  are  Mount  Taurus  relativdy 
to  Asia  Minor,  and  Mount  Stella,  where  they  repair  in  the 
after-season,  and  from  whence  they  disperse  through  Europe. 
These  secondary  bands  unite  again,  and  form  others,  which, 
to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hundred,  come  scmietimes  in 
winter,  and  alight  upon  our  fields,  wh^re  th^  feed  upon  the 
com  and  grass,  scraping  away  the  snow. 

Every  evening,  after  sunset,  the  wild  geese  repair  to  ponds 
and  rivers,  where  they  pass  the  night,  that  they  may  enjoy 
security.  Their  habits,  in  this  respect,  are  very  different 
from  those  of  ducks,  which  go,  during  the  night,  to  pasture 
in  the  fields,  and  do  not  return  to  the  water,  but  when  the 
geese  quit  it.  This  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  to 
warrant  the  separation  of  the  genera  Jnas  and  Jnaer. 

It  is  only  during  not  very  severe  winters,'  that  the  wild 
geese  remain  any  time  in  temperate  climates ;  for  when  the 
rivers  are  frozen,  they  advance  more  southward,  whence  they 
retire  towards  the  end  of  March,  to  return  to  the  north,  and 
proceed  into  the  most  elevated  latitudes,  ^  to  Spitsbergen, 
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Oreenlaiul,  to  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  to  Hud- 
son's Bay, — ^wheie  their  fat  and  dung  oonstitute  a  resource  for 
the  hardy  inhabitants. 

The  geese  have  good  sight,  very  fine  hearing,  and  their 
vigilance  is  so  great  that  they  are  never  taken  at  fault  While 
they  are  eating,  or  sleeping,  there  is  always  a  sentinel  in  the 
troop,  who,  with  his  neck  stretched  out,  and  head  in  the  air, 
is  ready  to  give  the  signal  of  danger.  If  we  add  to  these 
agns  of  inteUigence,  and  to  the  remarks  already  made  on  the 
svrangement  of  their  order  of  flight,  the  signal  prooft  of  attach- 
ment, which  domestic  geese  have  exhibited  on  many  occasions, 
we  shall  perceive  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  the  popu- 
lar opinion  respecting  their  stupidity.  This,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  formed  merely  on  external  characters ;  on  their 
widk,  their  stretched  out  neck,  gaping  mouth,  and  the 
sound  of  their  voice,  especially  when  they  experience  any 
tenor. 

As  these  birds  fly  remarkably  high,  and  do  not  alight  but 
when  they  are  over  waters,  there  is  considerable  difiiculty  in 
shooting  them ;  and  their  extreme  distrust  renders  for  the 
most  part  all  the  stratagems  employed  by  fowlers  of  no  avail. 
Our  common  application  of  the  proverb,  *'  a  wild-goose 
chase,^  sufliciently  proves  this,  and  ought  to  do  away  with 
the  vulgar  prejudice  respecting  their  stupidity. 

The  domestic  goose  is  so  well  known  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  dwell  upon  it  in  detail,  more  especially  as  it 
presents  little  interest  under  the  head  of  natural  history.  We 
may  simply  observe,  that  it  lays  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
that  the  incubation  lasts  one  month.  The  fledi,  though  much 
in  request,  cannot  be  considered  as  very  wholesome  or  digesti- 
ble.   This  bird  is  very  long-lived. 

The  Bkrnaclbs  are  separated  by  M.  Cuvier  from  the 
geese  proper;  but  there  is  nothing  in  their  habits  worthy  of 
detaining  us  here. 
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Of  the  habits  of  Cxkeopsis,  a  New  HoIlaDd  bird^  little  k 
known,  except  that  it  can  easily  be  tmned  and  domesticated* 
This  genus  is  phiced  by  Latham  with  the  grallaey  and  its  feet 
are  not  webbed  to  the  claws. 

The  numerous  species  of  the  DucxS)  which  have  been  sitb> 
divided  into  several  sections  by  our  author,  people,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  shores  of  the  sea  «id  of  rivers.    AH 
swim  with  ease,  and  dive  in  search  of  their  prey.    They  do 
not  quit  their  favourite  domicile,  but  when  the  care  of  their 
offiqiring  attaches  them  to  the  shore;  but  as  socxi  as  the 
young  are  disclosed,  they  conduct  them  to  tbdr  Sftvoatite 
sojourn.    In  fact,  humidity  can  neither  penetrate  them,  nor 
cause  them  to  lose  any  portion  of  their  agility,  in  oonaequence 
of  the  sebaceous  humour  with  which  their  feathers  are  be> 
smeared.  Their  broad  and  palmated  feet  constitute  them  mosc 
peculiarly  the  inhabitants  of  the  liquid  element,  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  are  never  at  home  elsewhere,  and  seem  even  to  be 
afraid  to  set  foot  on  land.    It  is  true  that  their  feet,  habi- 
tuated to  a  humid  surface,  may,  perhaps,  be  wounded  by  the 
roughness  of  the  ground.    Moreover,  the  articulation  of  the 
femur  so  far  back,  renders  walking  a  difficult  and  awk- 
ward operation  to  them.    But  on  the  water,  all  their  mocioiis 
and  functions  are  executed  with  facility,  and  all  their  eTolu- 
tions  performed  with  grace. 

The  element  which  the  ducks  inhabit  constantly  supplies 
them  with  subsistence,  which  they  take  without  fatigue,  and 
often  find  without  pain  or  trouble.  We  find  that  their  qpedes 
are  more  equally  distributed  in  both  continents,  than  those  of 
many  other  genera.  All,  or  almost  all  of  them,  retire,  at  the 
epoch  of  reproduction,  into  the  most  oorthem  dimes,  because 
they  find  there  an  asylum  nearly  impeneftrable,  and  necessary 
for  the  long  infancy  of  their  youQg.  They  remaia  there,  for 
the  whole  season  of  the  very  long  days  in  those  latitudes,  ood 
do  not  quit  them  until  autumn,  to  pass  into  more  southern 
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tries,  against  the  rigour  of  which  they  are  sufficiently  pio- 
tected  by  the  thick  covering  of  their  so  much  odehrated 
down.  Though  not  so  numtfous  as  fonnerly,  these  birds  are 
still  found  in  great  quantities  in  Iceland,  in  Lapland^  in 
(Greenland,  in  Spitsbergen,  and  KLamtschatka.  They  efren 
pass  into  America,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  the  country  of  the 
Esquimaux,  in  Canada,  in  the  Ifiquelon  Islands,  in  New 
England,  and  even  in  New  York. 

The  European  countries,  beside  those  aiveady  mcotioaed, 
which  they  most  frequent,  are  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  He- 
brides, and  the  Orkneys ;  but  they  are  mat  to  be  seen  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  ocean. 

The  eiders  feed  on  fish,  shell-fish,  insects,  and  marine 
plants.  They  show  themselves  very  greedy  after  the  entrails 
of  fish,  which  the  fishermen  cast  out  ct  their  boats.  Thcj 
keep  the  sea  the  entire  winter,  only  returning  to  land  in  the 
evening.  Their  return  to  the  coast  is  regarded  as  a  presage 
of  bad  weather. 

These  birds  nestle  on  lands  washed  by  the  sea,  on  ciqpes, 
rocks,  &c.  Under  the  shelter  of  some  stones  they  place  thrir 
nest,  the  basis  of  which  is  composed  of  fucus,  and  the  male 
and  female  labour  at  it  together.  The  latter  finally  covers 
the  bottom  and  sides  with  the  down  which  she  plucks  from 
herself,  and  heaps  it  up  until  she  forms  a  thick  pailding  all 
around,  which  she  turns  down  upon  the  eggs  when  she  goes 
to  seek  for  food.  The  male  does  not  partake  the  incuba- 
tion, but  stands  sentinel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nest,  to 
warn  the  female  of  danger.  In  case  of  alarm,  she  first  con* 
ceals  her  head,  and  does  not  fly  away  until  the  moment  in 
which  flight  becomes  necessary.  The  ^gs,  of  an  olive-green, 
are  five  or  six  in  number,  and  are  considered  good  eating. 
When  these  eggs,  and  the  down  with  which  they  are  ooveied, 
are  taken  away,  the  female  will  depkune  heraetf  a  seoood 
time  to  furnish  the  nest,  and  will  have  a  second  brood,  less 
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numoouB  than  the  first  The  nest  may  eren  be  robbed  a 
seoond  time ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  the  nude  that  strips  his 
stomach,  to  repUce  the  down  which  the  female  can  no  longer 
furnish.  But  in  sudi  instances,  there  are  but  two  or  three 
eggs,  which  must  not  be  removed,  lest  the  place  should  be 
deserted  for  ever. 

There  are  places  in  Norway  and  Icdand  where  these  nests 
are  found  by  hundreds,  and  such  places  come  by  inheritance 
to  the  proprietors,  who,  to  attract  the  eiders,  form  little  arti- 
ficial islands  by  cutting  through  the  tongues  of  land  which 
project  into  the  sea.  From  these,  during  the  nestling  time, 
they  withdraw  all  other  animals,  sudi  bb  sheep,  be,  to  leave 
the  fidd  free  to  the  birds  that  may  choose  to  fix  there. 

Brunnich,  who  has  published  a  monograph  of  the  eiders, 
pretends  that  the  ravens  destroy  their  ^gs,  and  even  kiU  the 
young,  which  induces  the  mother  to  make  them  quit  the 
nest  the  moment  they  are  disclosed ;  but  aquatic  birds  have 
no  need  of  any  particular  excitement  to  oblige  them  to  do 
this.  The  same  authcv  adds,  that  the  female,  taking  the 
young  upon  her  back,  transpcxts  them  by  a  gentle  flight  to 
the  sea,  from  wliich  they  return  no  more ;  and  that  many 
broods  uniting,  fmn,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  flocks 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Abandoned  by  the  males,  which 
do  not  follow  them,  the  females  occupy  themselves  continu- 
ally in  beating  the  water,  to  make  the  sand  and  mud  rise  up, 
and  bring  with  them  the  insects  and  small  shell-fish  with 
which  the  young  are  fed. 

The  eiders  are  said  to  live  a  very  long  time,  and  in  their 
extreme  age  to  become  grey.  Their  flesh  is  very  good  eat- 
ing, and  the  skins  are  employed  in  peltry.  Their  down, 
however,  is  too  precious  not  to  be  a  source  of  preservation  to 
these  birds ;  and  Pontoppidan  tells  us,  in  his  *<  Natural  His- 
tory of  NiMTway,^  that  killing  them  is  prohiUted ;  but  we 
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are  informed  by  Olaasen  and  Povelaen,  in  their  voyage  to 
Iceland,  that  such  statutes  are  no  longer  in  force,  and  that 
the  number  of  eiders  has  sensibly  diminished  in  die  districts 
of  Kiosar  and  Gouldbrkig,  in  consequence  of  shooting  them. 
The  toleration  of  such  infractions  of  law  mnst  be  very  in- 
jurious to  a  most  important  branch  of  commerce,  especially 
if,  as  many  persons  affirm,  the  down  taken  from  the  dead 
bird  has  a  certain  degree  of  mucosity  which  renders  it  liable 
to  rot.  It  is  also  said  to  be  less  light  than  that  of  which 
the  female  strips  herself,  the  elasticity  of  which  is  so  great, 
that  two  or  diree  pounds,  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  small 
pellet  by  pressing  it  with  the  hand,  will  dilate  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  fill  a  large  quilt.  The  down  must  be  collected 
in  dry  weather,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  drive  the 
mother  too  hastily  from  the  nest,  lest  she  mtty  leave  her 
dung  upon  the  feathers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  nordiem 
countries  often  mix  the  down  of  other  species  with  that  of 
the  eider ;  but  the  fraud  is  seldom  perceived,  bb  both  have 
equally  the  power  of  retaining  the  caloric. 

At  the  head  of  the  subdivision  MiLLoimis  of  tha^tnt, 
FuLiaxsLAf  Dr.  Leach,  is  the  Ana^  Fenna^  Pochwrd  Ikkk^ 
Lath.  Their  flight  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  %ild 
duck ;  and  when  these  birds  assemble  in  the  air,  they  form  m 
kind  of  platoon^  and  not  triangles.  Being  natundly  ex- 
tremely diatrustfiil,  they  are  i^proached  with  much  difSeulty. 
As  timid  on  land  as  they  are  courageous  on  water,  they  w31 
not  adnrit  the  af^roach  of  any  other  duck,  but  drive  tbcm 
away  with  strokes  of  the  bill.  When  on  diore,  the  least 
danger  makes  them  fly  into  the  water,  where  they  remain 
during  the  night  even  when  it  freezes,  but  by  agitating  the 
water,  they  prevent  the  ioe  from  gathering  around  them. 
This  bird  walks  with*  difficulty,  and  is  forced  to  use  its  wh^ 
to  jMreserve  its  equilibrium  on  land.    Its  cry  has  been  oom^ 
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pared  to  the  deep  hissing  of  a  large  serpent ;  it  feeds  on 
wonns,  Crustacea,  and  small  fish ;  it  is  equally  an  inhabitant 
of  the  north  of  Europe  and  America. 

Jfuu  Leucophtalmasy  and  the  Pied  Dueky  which  belong  to 
this  division,  are  described  at  pages  6^i3  and  614. 

The  SoucHETs,  Cuv.,  Rhykcapsis,  Leach,  are  repre- 
sented by  Anas  Clypeata^  Shoveler  Ducky  Lath.  This  duck 
feeds  on  small  worais,  insects,  and  crustaoea,  whidi  it  seeks 
in  the  mud  and  sand  on  the  edges  of  waters ;  it  also  catches 
flies,  acccMrding  to  Oesner,  and  constantly  refuses  every  thing 
farinaceous.  This  bird  is  wild  and  melancholy ;  it  sleeps 
during  the  entire  day,  but  puts  itself  in  motion  in  Ae  even- 
ing, and  bathes  frequently  during  the  night.  It  is  known  in 
the  north,  in  Kamtschatka,  and  even  in  America.  The 
opposite  figure  is  from  General  Hardwicke^s  drawings,  from 
a  spedmen  found  in  India.  It  is  a  winter  visitant  in  France 
and  England.     Its  flesh  is  savoury  and  delicate. 

The  Tadobxa  (Shieldrakes)  appear  here  and  in  France 
in  the  spring.  They  then  spread  themselves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea,  and  are  often  known  to  seek  a  lodging 
in  the  holes  of  rabbits.  They  seem  to  be  rather  particular 
in  their  choice,  for  they  will  enter  a  hundred  before  they  find 
one  that  suits  them.  They  do  not  make  any  nest  in  these 
holes.  The  female  lays  her  first  eggs  on  the  naked  sand ; 
and  when  she  has  laid  firom  ten  to  fourteen,  she  envdops 
them  in  a  very  thick  white  down,  of  which  she  despoils 
herself.  The  incubation  lasts  thirty  days,  during  which  time 
the  male  watches  assiduously  on  a  neighbouring  down  or 
sand-hill.  He  never  quits  it  but  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
to  seek  food.  Morning  and  evening  the  fiemale  quits  the 
eggs,  for  the  same  purpose.  Then  the  male  enters  into  the 
burrow,  more  partkulaily  in  the  morning;  and  when  the 
female  eomes  back,  ha  returns  to  his  ordinary  post.    When 
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one  of  these  birds  in  spring  is  thus  perceived  aeting  as  ¥ 
videt,  there  is  a  certainty  of  finding  the  nest.  It  is  ocdj 
necessary  to  await  the  hour  in  which  he  goes  to  the  burrow ; 
but  if  he  happen  to  perceive  any  one,  he  flies  instantly  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and  goes  to  wait  for  his  female  near 
the  sea.  On  their  return,  both  fly  for  a  considerable  time 
above  the  warren,  and  do  not  descend  until  all  symptoms  of 
danger  have  vanished.  The  parents  conduct  the  young  to 
the  sea  the  day  after  they  are  disclosed,  and  generally  time 
it  so  as  to  be  there  when  the  tide  is  in.  The  young  have 
thus  the  advantage  of  getting  sooner  to  the  water,  and  after 
this,  they  appear  no  more  on  land.  If  they  are  met  when 
proceeding  from  the  nest  to  the  sea,  the  parents  fly  away. 
The  mother  then  afiects  to  fall  at  a  hundred  paces  distant ; 
she  drags  herself  on  the  belly,  striking  the  earth  with  her 
wings,  and  by  this  stratagem  attracts  the  hunter  towards  her. 
As  the  little  ones  remain  motionless  until  the  return  of  their 
conductors,  they  may  be  easily  taken  if  discovered. 

The  wild  shieldrakes  do  not  collect  in  flocks  like  the 
ducks ;  they  live  in  couples  either  on  sea  or  land,  and  tbeir 
union  is  never  dissolved  except  by  the  death  of  the  male  or 
female. 

The  down  of  the  tadoma  is  as  fine  as  that  of  the  eider. 
Some  of  these  birds  remain  here  and  in -France  in  winter,  but 
the  majority  depart  in  autumn.  The  Species  is  also  found  in 
the  Orkneys,  Iceland,  Gothland,  Kamttehatka,  and  even  die 
coast  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land. 

The  Arched  Duck^  figured  in  Dr.  Horsfield^s  elegant  work 
mi  the  animals  of  Java,  is  described  at  p.  6S3. 

The  Hawkeabury  Duck^  AnaaJubaia^  is  of  the  size  of  a 
wigeon.  The  head  and  neck  are  chocolate  brown,  and  on 
the  nape  the  feathers  are  more  or  lem  elongated  in  different 
individuals ;  the  feathers  of  the  breast  are  undulated,  the 
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upper  part  of  the  back  is  brown^  and  the  rest  of  the  bird  is 
nearly  black.  Inhabits  New  South  Wales,  especially 
Hawkesbury  River  there. 

The  Spanish  Duck,  Anas  Viduata^  is  described  at  p.  620. 

The  figure  of  Anaa  discors^  the  Blue-toinged  Teal  of 
Latham  and  Catesby,  is  from  a  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum.    It  is  described  at  p.  608. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  the  Common  Duck,  confining  our 
observations  chiefly  to  the  wild  state  of  that  species,  as  we 
did  with  the  goose. 

It  is  towards  the  middle  of  October  that  the  wild  ducks 
generally  b^in  to  make  their  appearance  among  us,  but  only 
in  small  bands,  which  are  in  a  little  time  followed  by  others 
more  numerous.  They  are  recognised  by  their  devated 
flight,  in  inclined  lines,  or  regular  triangles.  They  are  ob- 
served on  their  arrival  to  fly  incessantly  from  one  pond  and 
river  to  others.  Their  movements  are  made  more  by  night 
than  by  day.  They  feed,  voyage,  arrive,  and  depart  princi« 
pally  in  the  evening,  and  even  at  night,  during  which  the 
whizzing  of  their  flight  discovers  their  passage ;  but  the 
noise  of  their  wings  is  greatest  at  the  moment  of  thdr  setting 
out.  As  long  as  the  rigour  of  the  season  does  not  deprive 
them  of  aquatic  insects,  of  small  fish,  of  frogs,  of  the  grains 
of  seeds,  and  other  manhy  plants,  which  furnish  them  with 
abundant  food,  they  remain  in  rivers  and  large  pieces  of 
stagnant  water ;  but  when  these  are  frozen,  they  retire  to  the 
borders  of  woods  to  pick  up  the  acorns,  or  spread  themselves 
in  the  fields  to  feed  upon  the  green  com.  If  the  cold  con- 
tinues, and  becomes  top  rigorous,  they  depart  altogether,  and 
transport  themselves  into  more  temperate  climates,  returning 
only  with  the  thaw  about  the  month  of  February.  It  is 
usually  in  the  evening  that  they  are  seen  to  repass  with  the 
winds  from  the  south  ;  but  the  bands  are  less  numerous,  be- 
cause at  this  epoch  they  commence  to  pair.    Each  couple 
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set  off  aeparatelj,  remain  iscdated  in  the  reeds  and  msfaev 

the  greater  part  of  the  day,  travel  by  night,  never  stop 

except  when    impeded  by  contrary  winds,  and  proceed  to 

the  northern  regions  to  pass  the  summer.    Some  few  coujdes, 

however,  remain  with  us,  and  nestle  in  marshy  grounds.  The 

female  usually  makes  choice  of  a  thick  tuft  of  rushes,  of  the 

middle  of  which  she  forms  a  nest  by  cutting  and  bending  the 

stems.     Such  nests  are,  however,  sometimes  found  in  the 

midst  of  brushwood  at  some  distance  from  the  water,  and 

these  birds  have  even  been  known  to  lay  in  the  nests  of  others. 

The  eggs  are  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  sometimes  even  eighteen 

in  number,  and  of  a  greenish-white.    The  mother  strips  her 

breast  to  furnish  the  nest,  and  to  cover  the  eggs  during  her 

absence.     She  never  alights  at  less  than  a  hundred  paces 

from  the  nest,  and  takes  a  circuitous  route  to  arrive  there, 

with  her  eyes  constantly  watching  to  see  if  there  are  any 

enemies  in  the  neighbourhood.     Once  fixed,  however,  on  the 

e^s,  even  the  approach  of  man  will  not  oblige  her  to  quit 

them.    The  male  remains  at  some  distance  from  his  com* 

panion,  ready  to  assist  and  defend  her.    The  incubation  lasts 

thirty  days ;  and  as  soon  as  the  young  are  disclosed,  the 

mother  conducts  them  to  the  water ;  it  is  even  said,  that  if 

they  are  at  some  distance  fn»n  it,  the  parents  bring  them 

there  one  by  one  with  their  bills.     The  female  rallies  them  in 

the  evening,  conceals  them  in  reeds,  and  covers  them  with  her 

wings  during  the  night.    The  small  insects,  &c.  which  they 

can  catch  on  the  surface  of  the  water  are  their  first  food. 

They  are  for  some  time  covered  with  a  yellowish  down,  and 

are  unable  to  fly  until  they  are  three  months  old. 

These  birds  are  exceedingly  distrustful,  make  many  dr- 
eumvolutions  before  they  alight  anywhere,  swim  always  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore;  and  when  they  deep  upon  the 
irater,  which  they  often  do>  one  of  them  always  watches  as  a 
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sentinel.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  pursuit  of  them  is  ex« 
tremely  difficult. 

The  wild  ducks  in  general  prefer  the  northern  regions ;  but 
birds  of  such  powerful  flight  can  easily  be  supposed  to  pass 
from  one  continent  to  another.  We  find,  in  fact,  this  same 
species  in  corresponding  climates  in  the  New  World ;  but  the 
American  species  seems  larger  and  more  robust,  though  in 
all  other  respects  exactly  similar. 

The  ducks  of  the  last  subdivision  in  the  "  R^gne  Animal,*" 
Sakcelles,  which  we  may  translate  Teals,  differ  in  nothing 
from  the  preceding  but  by  being  of  a  smaller  size.  Their 
conformation,  plumage,  and  mode  of  life  are  similar.  As 
game  they  are  much  esteemed,  though  their  flesh  is  dry, 
and  difficult  of  digestion.  They  were  domesticated  by  the 
Romans,  and  probably  might  be  so  by  us,  if  proper  attention 
were  paid  to  their  disposition,  habits,  and  constitution. 

The  last  gmus  of  the  palmipedes  is  the  Mergus  (Msr- 
gansek).  The  birds  belonging  to  it  live  on  lakes,  ponds, 
and  rivers.  They  destroy  a  vast  abundance  of  fish,  and,  for 
their  destructive  powers  in  this  way,  have  been  compared  to 
the  otters.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  slippery 
fish  that  their  mandibles  and  tongue  are  furnished  with  den- 
tilations  and  papillae,  which  facilitate  the  entrance  of  food 
into  the  gullet.  So  great  is  the  bulk  of  the  fish  which  they 
sometimes  swallow,  that  they  cannot  be  introduced  completely 
into  the  stomach,  the  body  descending  there  only  when  the 
head  is  digested.  The  gizzard  of  these  birds  is  less  muscular 
than  that  of  the  ducks ;  their  intestines  and  coeca  are  shorter; 
the  swelling  part  of  the  lower  larynx  in  males  is  enormous, 
and  partly  membranous. 

These  birds,  in  swimming,  hold  the  head  alone  out  of 
the  water.  They  also  dive  to  a  great  depth  in  search  of 
prawns ;  and  as  the  air  which  they  have  the  faculty  of  accu- 
mulating in  the  trachea  permits  them  to  remain  some  time 
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undar  water,  without  coming  to  the  surface  to  respire,  they 
do  not  reappear  but  at  very  considerable  distances.  Their 
flight  is  long  and  rapid,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of 
their  wings;  but  the  situation  of  their  feet  renders  their 
walk  vacillating.  Their  habitual  dwelling  is  in  the  Arctic 
regions  of  the  two  worlds,  and  there  it  is  that  they  most 
usually  reproduce.  They  are  seen  only  in  winter  in  tem- 
perate climates,  where  their  arrival  in  great  numbers  is 
regarded  as  the  prognostic  of  a  severe  season.  This  opinion 
is  doubtless  well  founded,  as  they  are  driven  from  the  north 
by  the  density  of  the  ice,  which  prevents  them  from  obtain- 
ing their  habitual  aliment  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  those 
climates. 

In  spring  they  return  northwards.  There  is  no  certain 
information  respecting  the  places  in  which  they  nestle.  It 
would  appear  that  it  is  in  the  rushes  which  border  lakes  and 
rivers,  between  rolled  pebbles,  in  bushes,  or  even  in  hollow 
trees,  that  the  female  deposits  her  eggs,  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen in  number.  The  males,  at  least  in  the  great  species 
Mergua  Merganser  (GoosandeTj  Lath.),  separate  from  the 
females  after  the  birth  of  the  young,  with  which  the  latter 
form  flocks  apart.  This  circumstance  has  probably  given 
rise  to  the  suspicion  of  naturalists,  that  these  birds  were 
polygamous. 

The  mergansers  have  but  one  moulting  annually;  but 
according  to  M.  Temminck,  that  of  the  old  males  takes  place 
in  spring,  while  the  females  and  the  young  males  moult  in 
autumn. 

On  the  species  separately,  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  the 
generalities  now  given. 
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We  are  unwilling  to  close  the  ornithological  portion  of  the 
^  Animal  Kingdom,^  without  an  observation  or  two  on  the 
nature  of  the  undertaking  now  submitted  to  the  public,  with 
reference  more  especially  to  the  attempt  herein  made  to 
allocate  all  the  described  species  of  birds  according  to  the 
system  of  Cuvier. 

It  is  notorious  to  every  practical  zoologist,  that  such  an 
attempt  must  partake  in  no  small  degree  of  imperfection,  and 
this,  in  all  probability,  is  the  reason  why  the  Baron  himself 
has  declined  making  it.  The  object  to  be  attained  may 
appear,  at  first  sight,  sufficiently  definite  and  tangible,  and 
to  require  little  else  than  industry  in  its  execution ;  but  a 
slight  experience  will  soon  convince  the  essayist  that  nature 
and  art  combine  to  render  the  perfect  execution  of  such  a 
task  impossible. 

This  position  applies,  indeed,  to  all  the  classes  of  animals, 
but  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  number  of  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  species  in  each. 

If  it  were  possible  personally  to  examine  every  species 
quoted,  one  point  of  vast  importance  in  referring  each  to  its 
proper  situation  would  indeed  be  gained  ;  but  even  then  the 
partial  deviations  from  the  generic  and  subgeric  characters, 
the  transition  species,  as  they  are  called,  differing  more  or  less 
from  the  tjrpical,  would,  in  many  instances,  involve  the  sys- 
tematist  in  great  doubt  and  difficulty. 

But  as  personal  inspection  of  all  the  species  is  impossible, 
another  and  a  greater  difficulty  arises  from  the  study  of  many 
of  them,  through  the  medium  of  books  alone.  The  endless 
synonyma  which  accident,  ignorance,  and  too  frequently 
pedantic  egotism  have  created,  present  an  artificial  barrier 
against  a  complete  arrangement,  even  if  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  task  could  be  overcome.     Still  we  trust  the  attempt, 

X  X  2 
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which  is  new,  in  our  language,  at  least,  may  be  useful,  and 
therefore  meritorious. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  this  part  of  the  work  has  been 
more  particularly  committed,  possesses  opportunities  of 
practical  information  within  the  reach  of  very  few  ;  and  his 
fellow  labourers  in  the  other  portions  of  the  work,  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  say  that  his  zeal  and  industry  in  the 
investigation  of  species,  are  at  least  equal  to  the  advantages 
of  his  situation. 

We  are  indebted  to  several  scientific  gentlemen,  to  whom 
we  beg  to  return  our  best  acknowledgements  for  several  valu- 
able communications  made  during  the  publication  on  the 
birds.  Our  friend,  William  Swainson,  Esq,  more  especially 
has  favoured  us  with  a  series  of  important  observations  on 
many  of  the  groups  and  species  of  that  ill-defined  order,  the 
Passeres  ;  and  as  we  have  his  permission  to  print  these  ob- 
servations, we  cannot  perhaps  terminate  this  portion  of  the 
<  Animal  Kingdom,^  more  usefully  to  the  public,  or  more 
beneficially  to  the  scientific  student,  than  by  doing  so. 

Mr.  Swainson  in  his  letter,  enclosing  the  following  remarks, 
states,  <<  No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  myself  how  utterly 
<^  impossible  it  is  to  be  correct  in  attempting  the  hopeless  task 
^<  of  reconciling  synonyms,  or  of  reducing  ornithological 
^'  nomenclature  from  its  present  confused  state  to  something 
'^  like  a  comprehensible  science.  Aware  that  nothing  but  a 
'^  personal  examination,  in  most  instances,  of  the  birds  them- 
^^  selves,  will  eflTectually  conduce  to  remove  error,  it  is  only 
*'  from  such  sources  of  information  that  I  have  ventured  to 
<<  offer  the  observations  herewith.  I  have  likewise  thought  it 
<<  adviseable  to  explain  more  clearly  the  nature  of  some  of  my 
<<  own  groi^ps,  upon  which  some  degree  of  misoonception 
"  appears  to  have  arisen/^ 
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VOL.  VI.  p.  264. — Lanius  MeridionaUs,  The  true  distinction  between 
this  and  all  the  other  European  species,  has  not,  we  believe, 
aver  been  stated.  It  consists  in  the  formation  of  the  wings  ;  the 
first  quillis  completely  spurious,  being  hardly  an  inch  long; 
the  second  and  fourth  are  equal,  and  the  third  longest* 

265.  The  Brubru,  or  Cope  Shrike^  has  long  since  been  considered 
as  indicating  an  aberrant  group,  (named  Miiaui  in  1826) 
leading  immediately  to  the  sub-family,  Thamnophilina,  Sw« 

268.  Lanms  Scapularis,  is  considered  by  M.  Cuvier  as  a  Vanga. 

269.  Lanius  Karu^  Lesson,  is  a  Ceblepyris. 

269.   BUuMieaded  Shrikt^  appertsdns  to  the  genus  Brachypus,  Sw. 

269.  Northern  Shrike.  It  is  probable  that  these  synonyms  belong 
to  different  birds. 
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270.  Louwana  Skrihe.     The  same  observation. 

271.  The  group  of  Malacanotus  was  first  proposed  by  us  in  the 
Zoological  Journal,  and  its  distii^ishing  characters  intimated. 
Mr.  Burchell  subsequently  adopted  the  genus,  by  describing  one 
species.  The  type  is  probably  the  Blanchot  Shrike,  p.  266, 
with  which  the  following  species  may  be  associated : — 
Senegal  Shrike,  p.  267.  Silent  Shrike,  p.  268.  Barbaiy 
Shrike,  p.  270.  Ceylon  Thrush,  271.  Lanius  Erythropteras^ 
p.  271.  Lanius  Cuba  and  Boubo,  are  rightly  supposed  to 
belong  to  this  group. 

272.  ThamnophiltTUB,  Ornithologists,  who  attempt  the  docidation 
of  all  the  species  here  enumerated,  from  the  descriptions  of 
Lichtenstcin,  Azara,  Vieillot,  and  Spix,  will,  I  am  fearful,  dis- 
cover the  utter  impossibility  of  achieving  the  task.  In  the  first 
place,  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  these  descriptions  were 
drawn  up  some  years  s^,  before  it  vras  known  that  snch 
groups  as  Formicivora,  Drymophila,  and  Urotamus  bad  been 
confounded  with  Thamnophilus,  although  the  former  belong  to 
the  thrushes,  and  the  latter  to  the  Shrikes.  Now  as  these 
respective  groups  are  only  indicated,  in  the  dead  birds,  by  the 
different  construction  of  their  tarsi,  and  as  these  members  have 
been  passed  over  without  any  particular  notice  in  the  descrip- 
tions before  us,  it  becomes  utterly  impossible  to  say  which  are 
Shrikes,  or  which  Thrushes.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is 
such  a  beautiful  analc^  between  the  two  groups,  that  each 
of  the  sub-families  of  Thamnophilinse,  and  Myotherins,  (under 
which  these  birds  are  respectively  arranged)  may  be  almost  said 
mutually  to  contain  representations  of  their  respective  species; 
insomuch  that  several  of  the  descriptions  here  given  of  Thamno- 
philinse, are  equally  applicable  to  the  prototype  speeies  among 
the  MyotherinaB.  So  completely,  indeed,  have  omithologisis 
been  deceived  by  these  extraordinaty  relations,  that  even  the 
accurate  Azara,  under  the  belief  that  the  Myotherinse  of  Sonnioi 
were  no  other  than  so  many  Batara  Shrikes,  broadly  accuses 
that  veracious  ornithologist  with  cutting  off  the  tails  of  his  speci- 
mens, and  falsifying  the  account  of  their  natural  economy! 
The  whole  passage  is  particularly  curious,  and  is,  perhaps,  one 
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of  the  most  striking  instances  that  can  be  adduced,  to  illustrate 

what  is  at  present  termed  the  direct  analogy  which  the  typical 

groups  of  ^unilies  bear  to  each  other.    In  short,  nothing  but  a 

complete  revision  and  re-examination  of  all  these  birds,  will 

enable  us  to  distribute  them  in  their  natural  groups ;  and  even 

then,  where  the  former  descriptions  are  merely  confined  to 

colour,  their  correct  application  in  very  numy  cases,  will  be 

altogether  impracticable.    The  theory  of  Mr.  Vigors,  that  the 

Thamnophilinse  constitute  that  aberrant  group,  which  forms  the 

immediate    passage    to   the    Thrushes,   may    appear   to   be 

strengthened  by  the  foregoing  observations;  nor  are  we  at  all 

surprised  that  a  cursory  view  of  the  subject  should  have  led  to 

such  a  conclusion. 

284.  The  DrymophUa  Velata  of  Temminck  has  no  affinity  with  our 
genus.     It  belongs  to  a  group  peculiar  to  the  Australian  range. 

285.  Subgenus  Cyclaris^  Nob.  The  bill  of  Tanagria  Guumensis^  the 
only  bird  we  are  as  yet  acquainted  with  of  this  type,  is  broad 
and  short,  not  slender. 

387.   Lanitts  Levcocephahu  more  properly  belongs  to  Vanga, 

290.  Genus  Psaris,  No  naturalist  of  the  present  day  has  evinced  a  more 
honourable  and  more  scrupulous  regard  to  the  names,  imposed 
by  his  predecessors  to  generic  groups,  than  has  M.  Cuvier ;  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  one  who  has  been  more  exposed  to  the  pla- 
giarisms of  inferior  writers.  We  have,  elsewhere,*  considered 
it  our  duty  to  expose  a  bold,  but,  we  hope,  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt, to  obliterate  nearly  the  entire  ornithological  nomenclature 
of  the  Rdgne  Animal.  And,  as  if  the  change  of  Tytira  for 
Psaris  was  insufficient,  we  find  both  these  are  to  give  way  to 
Pachyrhynchus.  Had  M.  Spix  restricted  this  name  (as  we  at 
first  conjectured  had  been  done)  to  the  group  of  which  our 
Psaris  Cuvierii  forms  the  type,  nothing  could  have  been  better ; 
yet,  by  applying  this  new  designation  to  the  two  groups  indis- 
criminately, it  is  plain  that  no  intention  of  indicating  their 

*  Zoological  Illustrations,  Vol.  I,  pi.  41. 
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respectiye  distinctions  was  thought  of:  the  only  object  appens 

therefore  to  have  been  the  substitotioQ  of  Patkifrkiftidou  5x 
Psaris. 

The  Lanius  Inquisitor.  Olfers.  This  description  is  insuffirient 
to  identify  the  species  intended.  It  is,  indeed,  applicable  to 
Psaris  Jardinii,  but  is  equally  so  to  another,  totally  distinct,  in 
our  museum.  We  suspect  there  is  also  a  third,  which  perfectij 
agrees  with  this  description  of  L.  Inquisitor. 

Tityra  Vtridis.  Vieill.  Psaris^  Cnvierii.  These  birds  may, 
perhaps,  be  the  same.  The  former  name  beii^  changed  by  H. 
Vieillot,  near  two  years  after  we  published  the  species.  M. 
Spix  has  very  properly  retained  the  specific^  but  altered  the 
generic  designation. 

Having  personally  examined  nearly  the  whole  of  tiie  species 
here  mentioned,  we  shall  arrange  them  in  their  respective  affi- 
nities, and  in  accordance  With  the  views  already  detailed  in  the 
Zoological  Illustrations.  (N.  S.  pi.  41.) 

Psaris.    Cuv* 

1.    Cayanus.     Cuv.    2.    Jardinii.     New  Zool.  IlL   pi.   35. 

3.  Inquisitor.  Olfers.  4.  Semifasciatus  I^hyrhynchos. 
(Tityra  Personata.  Jardene  and  Selby,  pi.  24.)  5.  Eiythrogenyt. 
Selby.    6.  Cristatus.    ZooL  111.  pi.  41. 

Pachyrhynchus,  JtTobis.    New  ZooL  III.  pL  41. 

1.  Curierii.    Zool.  111.  1.  pi.  32.    2.  Niger.    3.  Ceneraaoena. 

4.  Rufescens.    5.  Validus?    6.  Niger. 

296.  Trichophorus.  The  hairs,  which  are  so  peculiarly  developed  in 
the  genus  Trichophorus,  are  dispersed  among  the  feathers  of  the 
nape ;  they  are  very  slender,  and  setaceous ;  from  their  elasti- 
city they  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  bristles. 

307<  Tanagra  Rudts.  Lath,  first  described  by  Sparman,  is  the  female 
of  Tanagra  Brasilia,  of  Linn.,  first  detected  by  us  in  1813.  It 
inhabits  Brazil,  not  CkvromandeL 
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312.   TadiyphonMi  RuheKens*    Sw.    We  have  long  ago  proposed  to 

remove  this  from  the  genus  TachyphonMs*    (See  ZooL  Journal, 

No.  10.) 

314.  GMenrcresUd  Tanaqtr.  This  vre  believe  to  be  the  species 
already  described  on  the  last  page,  as  Tachyphonus  Suchii.  Sw. 

318.  G.  Tyranwu.  Nearly  all  the  tyrant  Flycatchers,  and  certainly 
the  most  powerful  species,  being  natives  of  Bratil,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  habits  from  personal  observation. 
We  are  unacquainted  with  any  species  that  prey  either  upon 
small  birds,  or  carcasses.  The  Tyrannaa  Sulphuraiuaf  in  its 
general  size,  and  particularly  in  the  strength  of  its  bill,  exceeds 
all  others  yet  known.  Its  principal  food  is  insects,  but  we  have 
more  than  once  witnessed  this  bird  dart  upon  small  lizards, 
which  are  swallowed  whole. 

Regarding  the  numerous  species  here  arranged  among  the 
Tyrants,  it  may  be  observed,  on  reference  to  our  monograph 
of  this  group,*  that  several  species  are  clothed  nearly  in  Uie 
same  colours ;  and  that  their  chief  specific  distinctions  rest  on 
the  different  formation  of  their  wings.  Now  as  these  characters 
have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  all  the  authors  here  cited,  it 
becomes  next  to  an  impossibility  to  discover  the  species  intended 
to  be  described.  We  have  elsewhere  considered  the  Laniua 
,  Vengata,  as  the  type  of  a  sub-genus.     (Zool.  Journal,  No.  10, 

Sept.  1827.) 

331.  Our  Mutdcapa  Labroxi  we  cannot  discover  to  have  the  affinity 
here  stated.     To  our  apprehension  it  belongs  to  the  Ceble- 

^  pyrinae. 

332.  We  have  endeavoured  (Zool.  Journal,  No.  11)  to  point  out  the 
f                             distinctions  which  separate  the  whole  of  the  American  Fly- 
catchers from  those  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Asiatic  range, 

^  and  to  this  group,  so  distinguished,  the  sub-generic  name  of 

Tyrannula  has  been  applied.     The  Mtucuxgpa  Barbataf  and 


^ 


*  Brand*!  Journal,  No.  40,  January,  1886.    See  alio  ZooL  Journal^ 
No.  10,  p.  165, 166. 
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Coronaiay  are  among  the  typical  examples  qaoted  to  illustrate 

this  very  natural  group. 

338.  Platyrkynchus  Coronatus.  This  is  the  Moscicapa  Coronata  of 
p.  332.  The  reference  to  the  Ency.  Meth.  p.  192.  2.  is  cor- 
rect, but  the  figure  in  the  PL  Enl.  453,  f.  1.  represents  a  bird 
belonging  to  a  different  genus. 

345.  Muscicapa  Hirundinetu  Rein.  (Obscuia.  Uorsf.)  belongs  to  the 
Thamnophilinse. 

347.  We  have  seen  no  example  of  the  genus  Muscicapa,  as  restrided 
by  Af.  Cuvier,  from  New  Holland. 

350.  Muscicapa  Soya.    Bonap. 

Is,  we  believe,  the  same  as  the  Tyrannula  PaBida  of  the  last 
page;  the  first  specific  name,  on  the  score  of  priority,  will 
supersede  the  other. 

351.  Our  Setophaga  RuticiUa  is  the  same  as  the  Muscicapa  Ruti- 
cilla  of  preceding  authors.  This  we  have  distinctly  expressed, 
both  in  the  paper  which  first  notifies  this  new  group,  (Phil.  Mag. 
June  1827,  p.  367,)  and  in  that  which  details  its  characters. 
(Zool.  Joum.  No.  11,  p.  360.) 

The  description,  here  purporting  to  be  that  of  our  Setophaga 
.  RuticiUa,  is  that  of  our  S.  Miniata,  Ph.  Mag.  1.  c.  p.  367*  A 
better  acquaintance  with  this  group  induces  us  to  consider  it 
as  a  very  conspicuous  genus^  whose  true  affinities  are  to  be 
found  among  the  Flycatching  Warblers,  in  the  iamily  of 
Sylviads. 

354.   Muscicapa  Stenura* 

This  bird  is  mentioned  (Zool.  Joum.  No.  10,  p.  359)  as  the 
type  of  the  Culicivorae.  In  all  aberrant  groups  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  detect  the  typical  form  from  among  those 
which  pass  into  the  conterminous  groups,  on  the  right  and  oa 
the  left ;  and  those,  also,  which  constitute  the  passage  into  an 
adjoining  circle  of  higher  value.  As  we  shall  have,  elsewhere, 
occasion  to  enlarge  upon  this  peculiarity  in  natural  arrangementy 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  our  doubts,  whether  the  bird  in 
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question,  or  the  Syhia  Carulea  (Mus.  Cflendea  of  Wilson,  2. 

pL  18.  f.  5.],  18  the  true  typical  form  of  the  ^ewaa  Cnlicivora. 

Chattering  Flycatcker.  It  has,  we  believe,  been  customary  with 
most  systematists  to  consider  the  Ampelis  Lutea  of  Sparman 
(Mus.  Carls.)  as  specifically  the  same  with  the  Pipra  Polyglotta 
of  Wilson,  admirably  figured  in  the  Am.  Ornithology.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  figures  of 
the  two  birds ;  yet  there  are  so  many  minute  differences,  even 
in  the  colours  of  their  plumage,  that  we  are  disposed  to  consider 
they  represent  distinct  species. 

356.  Muackapa  Longipes.  Lesson.  This  highly  singular  bird  ap- 
pears to  hold  a  situation  close  to  the  European  Robin,  among 
the  Sylviadffi. 

MuMcioapa  Steliata.    Naturally  allied  to  the  European  Robin. 

358.  The  Cotingas,  so  far  as  personal  observations  enable  us  to 
judge,  are  solitary  birds,  seldom  or  never  seen  but  in  pairs,  and 
never  pursuing  insects  on  the  wing. 

The  name  of  Ckunpephaga,  applied  to  this  group  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  obliterate  that  of  CehUphprU^  previously  imposed 
by  Cuvier,  deserves  to  be  erased  from  our  systems.  Much  praise 
is  due  to  M.  Temminck  for  rejecting  this  proposed  change. 

366.  The  Procnias  Cucuiiata.  Nob.  appears,  from  specimens  in  the 
Paris  Museum,  to  be  the  same  species  as  that  described  by  Prince 
Maximilian. 

373.  It  would  have  been  better  had  some  notice  been  taken  of  the 
genus  Irena.  Before  seeing  the  bird,  and  upon  the  foith  of 
descriptions,  we  formerly  expressed  a  belief  that  it  bore  much 
affinity  to  the  Edoliante ;  but  specimens  have  since  come  into 
our  possession,  and  we  wish  to  retract  this  opinion  altogether. 

385.  ThamttophiUiuB  and  the  Mocking  Bird  is  the  type  of  the  genus 
Orpheus,  a  group  we  characteriied  in  a  paper  sent  to  the 
Zoological  Journal,  in  1826,  but  which,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  was  withheld  from  the  public  until  near  twelve  months 
after. 
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388.  Much  confittion  will    arise  by   adopting  the    defioitioQ  that 

has  been  given  to  the  names  of  Turdotdes  and  Xsof,  under  a 

belief  that  they  characterize  natural  groups.    As  for  the  names, 

they  must  both  yield  in  priority  to  Brachypus;  the  chaiacten 

of  which,  published  in  1824,  will  comprehend  a  considerable 

portion  of  these  short-legged  thrushes.  Of  the  remaining  birds, 

called  by  methodists  Turdoidetf  some,  unquestionably,  belong  to 

the  Ceblephyri,  and  others  to  different  sub-families  of  the  Me- 

ruladae. 

392.  M.  Temminck*s  generic  name  of  astor  must  supersede  that  of 
Psaroides. 

398.  Sericidtu  Chrysoctphalus,  Nob.  A  minute  examination  of  a 
very  fine  and  perfect  specimen  of  Paraduea  Awrea,  in  the  Paris 
Museum,  has  fully  confirmed  the  suspicion  we  formerly  ex- 
pressed on  the  aflSnity  which  this  magnificent  bird  bears  to 
Sericulas,  Both,  in  fact,  are  true  Orioles :  although  not  strictly 
belonging  to  the  same  type.  In  regard  to  the  Mimeta  of  Mr. 
Vigors,  we  cannot  discover  in  what  respect  its  structure,  m  the 
slightest  degree,*  differs  from  that  of  the  common  Orioles.  The 
European  Oriole  we  have  frequently  shot,  and  dissected.  Orni- 
thologists are  greatly  indebted  to  Sir  W.  Jardine,  Bart.,  and 
Mr.  Selby,  for  their  most  valuable  illustration  of  the  tongue  of 
Mimeta  Virides,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  a  perfect  represen- 
tation of  that  member  in  Oriolus  Galbula.  The  speculative 
theory  of  Mimeta  being  a  truly  melifagous  bird  thus  falls  to  the 
ground. 

402.  Pitta  Pileata.  The  bird  named  and  represented  on  the  PL 
Col.  tab.  76,  is  Pitta  TTioradca,  a  species,  indeed,  which  ap- 
pears closely  allied  to  the  Timalia  Pileata  of  Dr.  Horsfield,  in 

*  The  only  external  difference  between  the  European  and  several  African 
and  Indian  Orioles,  now  before  us,  u  in  the  comparative  length  of  the  second 
quill  feather.  In  Oreolus  Galbula,  this  quill  is  longer  than  the  fifUi  in  all 
the  others;  and  in  MmetOy  it  is  either  shorter  or  of  equal  length.  The 
superior  extent  of  geographic  range,  enjoyed  by  the  Oriolus  GalbmUs,  above 
all  its  known  congenors,  at  once  explains  why  its  organs  of  flight  are  so 
much  developed. 
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natural  affinity,  but  probably  very  distinct  from  that  bird,  even 

iu  its  generic  situation. 

« 

The  bird  here  described  as  TimcUia  Thoracica^  Horsf.,  is 
the  Timalia  PUeata  of  that  naturalist ;  the  reference  to  the  PL 
Col.^  as  belonging  to  the  Pitta  Thoracica,  may  be  cancelled, 

403.  The  generic  name  of  GraUana^  judiciously  given  to  the  Corvus 
Grallarius  by  M.Vieillot,  appears  perfectly  unobjectionable,  and 
renders  the  subsequent  alteration  of  M.  Boie  unnecessary. 
Myrmoihera,  as  M.  Temminck  observes,  is  but  a  plagiarism  of 
niiger*s  original  designation  Myioihera  ;  but  the  whole  of  this 
group  requires  a  thorough  revision. 

432.  Syhna  Hirundxncea  is  a  true  Diceum  of  M.  Cuvier. 

Pipra  Longicauda^  and  Militarisjdo  not  belong  to  the  Fardaloti. 

433.  G.  Pachycbphaiji.  A  recent  investigation  of  the  affinities 
of  this  group,  has  almost  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  the 
view  here  taken  of  its  natural  situation. 

437.  Sylvia  PUeata.  This  and  the  Fourmilliere  of  Le  Vaill,  Ois 
d* Africa,  exhibit  the  typical  structure  of  Campicola.  At  the 
time  we  characterized  this  group  we  conceived  it  might  prove 
a  genus;  but  a  more  accurate  analysis  of  this  sub-family 
proves  it  to  be  a  sub-genus  or  type  of  form,  subordinate  to 
Saxicola. 

438.  Saxicola  SupercUiariSf  as  one  of  the  types  of  genuine  thrushes, 
may  be  removed  from  this  family. 

439.  Saxicola  Jardinii,  Vigors.  From  information  recently  commu- 
nicated to  us  by  our  friend,  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart,  it  appears 
this  bird  possesess  all  the  leading  characterisdcs  of  our  genus 
Pefrotca.  Another  species  has  been  placed  by  Mr.  Vigors 
among  the  genuine  Fly-catchers. 

442.  Sylvia  Galactotes.  The  characters  of  this  highly  interesting  bird 
accord  more  with  opetiorphyncbos  than  with  any  other.    It 
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represents^  in  all  probability,  that  Transatlantic  group  on  the 
European  continent. 

448.  Jora  Scapularis,  Horsf.  Closely  allied  in  natural  affinity  with 
the  short-legged  thrushes  placed  by  us  in  the  genus  Brachypus, 
which  birds  we  suspect  are  typical  of  one  of  the  primary 
divisions  of  the  Meruladae.  The  bird  figured  in  the  Zoological 
Researches,  appears  to  be  the  female  of  the  Quadricolor  of  Le 
Vaill.  Ois  d*Af.  (plate  141),  where  both  sexes  are  represented. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  Green  Indian  Warbler  (the 
species  immediately  preceding  this)  really  is,  and  the  refe- 
rences are  inaccurate.  Under  the  name,  however,  of  the  Green 
Indian  Flycatcher,  Edwards  (plate  79)  describes  and  represents 
a  bird  whose  colours  at  least  much  resemble  those  of  the  female 
•*  Quadricolor."  Sylvia  (or  rather  Sylvicola)  Petechia  of  Wil- 
son, is  very  distinct  from  the  M.  .£stiva  of  authors. 

464.  Sylvia  Phmbea.  Has  the  perfect  typical  characters  efonr  genua 
Sylvicola.  We  presume  the  name  has  been  changed  by  M. 
Temminck  to  Fentuta^  from  the  circumstance  of  Dr.  f^itham 
having  previously  described  anotlier  bird  as  Sylvia  Plumbea;  but 
as  ours  is  now  removed,  not  only  from  the  genus,  but  even  from 
the  sub-family  of  Sylvians,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  neces- 
sity for  adopting  the  proposed  alteration. 

MniotiUa.  Vieill.  When  characterizing  the  Certhia  Maculata 
(Motacial  Varia  of  Lin.),  as  a  sub-genus,  under  the  name  of 
Oxyglostus  (Zool.  Journ.  No.  11,  p.  357),  we  were  not  aware 
that  this  had  already  been  done  by  M.  Vieillot,  who  cites  this 
bird  as  the  type  of  his  genus  Mniotilta.  More  mature  conside- 
ration induces  us  to  consider  this  group  as  a  type  of  form  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Sylvicola.  With  respect  to  the  birds  referred 
by  us  to  Vermivora^  they  are  totally  distinct  from  that  cited  by 
M.  Cuvier,  as  the  type  of  his  genus  Dacuis.  Vermivora  also 
appears  to  be  a  sub-genus  to  Sylvicola;  while  Dacnis  seems  to 
hold  the  same  rank  among  the  suctorial  creepers. 

469.   Malurus  HirundinaceuSy  is  a  true  Diceum  of  M.  Cuvier. 
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473.   Le  PlaUtrcn  Abtr.    A  typical  example  of  the  genus  Drymoica^ 

Nob. 

491*  Bhu^headed  Tanager*  The  figure  and  description  of  this  bird 
agrees  with  the  T.  Braziliensis  of  authors  in  evety  respect  but 
one.  The  whole  of  the  head  in  this  appears  to  be  blue ;  in  the 
other*  there  is  a  black  stripe  on  the  hinder  part. 

510.  During  our  residence  in  Italy,  we  found  it  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  ihe  real  Becafico  of  the  Italians.  This  name,  in 
iauctf  is  applied  promiscuously  to  all  those  small  birds  of  the 
warbler  fiunily,  which,  during  the  summer,  feed  upon  the  ripe 
figs. 

VOL.  VII.  p.  59. — Cypsehu  Mystaceus,  Through  the  kindness  of  our 
friend,  M.  Lesson,  we  examined  the  only  specimen  of  thb  bird  in 
Europe.  It  may  be  considered  the  type  of  our  genus  Macrop^ 
teryx.  (Zool.  111.,  2d  Series,  pi.  47.) 

62.  Hirundo  Fuhfa.  The  observations  that  our  Melanogaster  seems 
closely  allied  to  this  bird  is  perfectly  correct ;  we  believe,  in 
short,  that  they  are  the  same.  When  we  wrote  our  description, 
the  beautiful  work  of  Prince  Charles  Buonaparte  had  not  reached 
England ;  and  we  considered  M.  VieiUot's  account  as  too  vague 
for  application. 

70.  Cypidm  Giganieus,  We  suspected,  when  describing  our  Chsetura 
Macroptera,  which  is  this  bird,  that  it  had  already  been  named. 
The  specific  appellation  of  Giganteus,  although  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  next  species,  (CA.  AUncoUis)^  which,  in  iact,  is 
rather  laiger,  must  be  preferred  to  Macroptera.  The  group  is 
too  distinct  to  remain  under  the  genus  in  which  it  has  been 
placed  by  M.  Temminck. 

127.  The  Commanding  [Bunting^  Emberyza  Crutata^  Zool  1)1.  3, 
pi.  148.  We  believe  this  species  appeared  in  the  Zool.  Illus- 
trations, prior  to  its|publication,  in  the  works  of  MM.  Temminck 
and  VieiUot.  The  artists  who  have  designed  these  latter  figures, 
have  contributed  to  give  a  most  erroneous  idea  of  the  structure  of 
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the  bill)  and  the  consequent  a£Bnities  of  the  bird.  By  repre- 
senting the  cuhnen  as  perfectly  straight,  this  member  is  made 
to  assume  the  true  form  which  belongs  to  Emberyza^  to  which 
at  best  the  whole  construction  of  the  bird  bears  but  a  remote 
resemblance.  By  consulting  the  figure  and  description  in  our 
Illustrations,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  culmen  of  the  bill  is 
considerably  arched ;  and  its  construction,  upon  the  whole,  much 
more  in  unison  with  that  of  PlooeuSf  than  with  any  odier 
group*  To  us,  this  bird  exhibits  an  esculent  form,  whose 
natural  situation  is  even  doubtful. 

The  Emberizoides  of  the  PI.  Col.  were  long  ago  characterized 
by  us  as  a  subgenus  under  the  name  of  Tardwola.  Observa- 
tions on  these  birds,  made  in  their  native  regions,  tend  to  point 
out  their  natural  affinities  to  be  among  the  Tanagers. 

143.  FrifigiUa  Trislis,  Auct.    Is  a  typical  Carduelis. 

148.  Emberiza  Oryzivora^  placed  by  us  as  the  type  of  a  group  named 
DolichonyXf  for  reasons  stated  at  length  in  the  Zool.  Jour*  No. 
11,  p.  351.  We  are  not  yet,  however,  prepared  to  offer  any 
opinion  on  its  generic  or  subgeneric  rank. 

167.  Icterus^  Cuv.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  create  greater  confusion 
than  that  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  nomeuclature  of  this 
family ;  but  the  attempt  that  has  been  made  by  M.  Vieillot  to 
obliterate  the  prior  designations  given  in  the  Rdgne  Animal,  and 
this  moreover  has  been  done  with  so  little  consideration  of  the 
birds  in  question,  that  the  adult  is  not  unfrequently  placed  in  one 
of  these  genera,  while  the  young  bird  is  to  be  found  in  another. 
A  total  omission  of  such  names  and  such  characters  would  tend 
much  to  keep  the  ideas  of  the  student  from  being  more  per- 
plexed than  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  must  however  remark, 
that  the  genus  Agelaius^  if  restricted  to  such  birds  only  as  ex- 
hibit the  peculiarities  of  .^.  Ptenicna,  is  typical  of  a  truly 
natural  division,  into  which  enters  the  Emberyza  Oryzivora  of 
authors. 

172.  Genus  Dacnis^  Cuv.  The  species,  separated  by  Wilson,  and 
defined  by  us  as  constituting  the  subgenus  Fermivora,  in  the 
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geDi08Sy&tQo2a»  are  those  only  which  have  been  described  and 

figured  in  the  American  Ornithology. 

351.  Le  GolapwU  We  omitted  to  cite  this  as  the  type  of  our  sub- 
g^usy  DendropUx.  (ZooL  Joum.  10,  p.  354.) 

354.  Menps  Rufiu.    The  food  and  habits  of  this  bird,  and  of  all  its 

true  congenors,  place  them  with  the  SaxiooUna.  They  live 
only  upon  the  ground,  from  which  they  extract  insects  from 
beneath  the  surface. 

355.  The  Black  and  YdJow  Creeper.    We  have,  from  personal  obser- 

vation distinctly  stated  this  bird  to  be  truly  mellifi^us;  and 
belongti^  to  the  Tenuiro^res  of  M.  Cuvier.  Upon  what 
grounds,  therefore,  it  is  placed  by  the  continuator  of  Shawns 
2^1ogy  (in  which  work  our  original  figure  is  copied)  in  the 
genus  FvmoaiiUy  we  cannot  comprehend.  The  one  is  never 
seen  upon  the  ground,  the  others  are  never  seen  upon  trees. 

384.  EpmachuB  Snperha.  A  recent  inspection  of  this  magnificeiU 
bird  enables  us  to  state  that  its  generic  characters  are  totally 
difierent  from  those  of  PtUoriu  The  two  genera  do  not,  in  all 
probability,  belong  to  the  same  family. 

412.  Dacdo  Cinnamoninus^  Swain.  111.  p.  67.  This  name  is 
not  ours.  The  plate  referred  to  represents  Uakyon  Vim* 
fiomomcma.  Notwithstanding  the  doubts  expressed  in  our 
description,  tliat  it  might  be  advisable  to  consider  llnlcyon 
and  Dacelo  as  one  genus,  subsequent  consideration  indiKXH) 
us  long  ago  to  keep  these  groups  distinct,  an  arrangement  which 
has  been  adopted  by  subsequent  writers.  It  is  also  a  mi^tuke  to 
suppose  that  our  Halcyon  Ciimamoattivu  belonjin^  to  the  division 
••  from  which  Dr.  Leach  formed  his  genus  l)aeelo»*'  ihe  IXh  tor 
having  applied  this  name  solely  to  the  Great  Urown  Kit^Ktiaher, 
which  is  typical  of  that  group  which  immediately  MIows  the 
above  cited  paragraph  (see  Leach  Zoo).  Mis,  *i  tab.  lO(^),  Tlie 
genus  Halcyon  was  first  proposed  in  1820,  and  a  perusal  of  its 
definition,  (ZooL  III.  1st  Series,  vol.  L  pK  27)  will  satisfy  the 
reader  that  it  is  especially  formed  to  include  those  Liunttan 
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Kingfishers,  mentioned  at  p.  410,  as  having  **  the  lower  man- 
dible swelled  out."  We  may  here  observe  that  the  genus 
Tonys^tera^  proposed  on  the  assumption  that  the  structure  of  its 
feet,  when  kmoum^  will  be  found  sufficiently  distinct  from  those 
of  Halcyon^  rests,  to  say  the  least,  upon  a  very  slender  founda- 
tion. Neither  can  we  adopt  the  artificial  genus  Ceyx,  composed 
as  it  confessedly  is  of  true  Kingfishers  and  Martin  Chasinars. 

The  primary  distinction  in  the  external  structure  of  Haieyom 
and  Dacdo  rests  in  the  form  of  the  upper  mandible  of  the  bilL 
In  the  first  the  culmen  is  perfectly  straight,  without  any  emar- 
gination  near  the  end ;  in  the  latter,  the  culmen  is  bent  towards 
its  extremity ;  and  this  bend  corresponds  to  a  long  sinuosity  aft 
the  edge  of  the  maigin,  which  appears,  at  first  sight,  as  if  a 
lanceolate  slip  of  the  bill  had  been  broken  off. 
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